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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
(Ogroner, 1838.) 

Memoirs of thg Life, Works, and Corre- 
ee oe of Sir William Temple. By 
the Right H THOMAS PEREGRINE 
CourrENAY: 2 vols.8yo. London: 1836. 

Mr. Courrenay has long been well) 

known to politicians as an industrious 

and useful official man, and as ân up- 
right and consistent member of Parlia- 
ment. He has been one of the most 
moderate, and, at the same time, one 
of the least pliast members of the 

Conservative party. His conduct has, 

indeed, on some questions, been so 

Whiggish, that both thosé who sp- 

plauded and those who condemned it 

have questioned his claim to be consi- 
dered as a Tory. But his Toryism, 
such as it is, fle hassheld fist through 
all changes of fortune and fashion ; 
and he has at last retired from public 
life, leaving behind him, to the best of 
our belief, no personal enemy, and car- 


4 


. rying with him the respect and good 


will o£ many who strongly dissent 
from his opinions. 

This book, the fruit of Mr. Courte- 
nay’s leisure, is introduced by a pre- 
face in which he informs us that the 
assistance furnished to him from yari- 
ous quarters “ has taught him the su- 
periority of literature to politics for 
developing the kindlier feelings, and 
conducing to àn agreeable life.” We 
are truly glad that Mr. Courtenay is 
so well satisfied with his new employ- 
ment, and we heartily congratulate 
him on haying been driven by events 

Vor. IL 
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to make an exchange which, adyanta- 
geous as it is, few people make while 
they can ayoid it. He has little reason, 
in our opinion, to envy any of those 
who are still engaged in a pursuit from 
which, at most, they can only expect 
that, by relinquishing liberal studies 
and social pleasures, by passing nights 
witlfout sleep pa yaaa without ono 
glimpse of the Seauty of nature, they 
may attain that laborious, that invidi- 
ous, that closely watched slavery which 
is mocked with the name of power. 
_ The volumes before us are fairly 
entitled to the praige of diligence, care, 
food sense, and impartiality ; and 
these qualities are sufficient to make a 
book valuable, but not quite sufficient 
to make it readable. Mr: Courtenay, 
has not suffigiently studied the arts of 
selection and compression. The infor- 
mation with which he farmishes us, 
must still, we apprehend, be considered 
as so meh raw material. To manu- 
facturers it will be highly uscful; but 
itis not yet in sucha form that it can 
be enjoyed by“ the idle consifiner.. To 
drop metaphor, we are afraid that this 
work. will be less acceptable to those 
who read for the sake of reading, thu: 
to those who read in order to write. 
We cannot help addigg, though we 
are extremely unwilling to quarrel wit! 
Mr. Courtenay about politics, t 
the bork would not be at all the wor: 
if it containgd fewer snarls against 
Whigs of the present, day. Not on 
are these passages out of place in 4 
historical work, but semg of thei ave 
B 


brs 


some the editor of a third-rate pari 
newspaper bejter thane gentleman of 
Mr. Courtenay’s talents and knowledge. 
For example, we are told that, “itis a 
remarkable circumstance, familéar to 
those who are acquainted with history, 
but suppressed by the new Whigs, that 
thg liberal politicians of the seventeenth 
century and the greater part of the 
eighteenth, never extended their libe- 
rakty to the native Irish, or the pro- 
fessorg of the ancient religion.” What 
Schoolboy of fourteen is ignorant of: 
this remarkable circumstance? What 

a Whig, vew or old, was ever such an 
idiot as to think that it could be sup- 
pressed ? Really we might as well 
say that it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, familiar to people well read in 
history, but carefully suppressed by the 
Clergy of the Established Church, that 
in the fifteenth century England was 
in communion with Rome. We are 
tempted to make some remarks on 
another passage, which seems to be 
the peroration of a speech intended to 
have been spoken against the Reform 
Bill: but we forbear. 

We doubt whether it will be found 
that the memory of Sir William Temple 
owes much to M>. Courtenay’s re- 
searches, Temple is one of those men 
whom the world has agreed to praise 
highly without knowing much about 
them, and who are therefore more 
likely to lose than to gain by a close 
examination, Yet he is not witlout 
fair preConsions to the most honourable 
Place among the statesmen of his time. 
A few of them equalled or Surpassed 

am in talents ; but they were men of 
no good repute for honesty. A few 


may De named whose“patriotism was 
purer, nobler, and more disinterested 
than his; but 


they yy, 
eminent ability, N A Sa TE 
Shaftesbury ; intellecta “as ooe 
above Russel’, Aap! 
To say of a man that he occupi 
high position in times of Soe 
ment, 3f corruption, of civil Sad reli- 
gions faction, that neverteless he ĉon- 
- tracted no great stain and 


part, in any great crime, that he Won 
the esteem of a’ profligate Court and of 


Tie 


bore nol by 
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STR, WILLIAMS TEMPI; 
intrinsically such that they would begja turbulent 


thout being guilty 
rany disgracetul subserziency to 
giter, seems to be very high praise ; 
and all this may with truth be said of 
Temple. r g `% 

, Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. 
A temper not naturally good, but un- 
der 'strict command ¢ a’constant “egard 
to decorum; a rare caution in playing 
that mixed game of skill and hazard, 
human life ; a disposition to be content 
with small and certain winnings rather 
than to go on doubling the stake ; these 
soem to us to be the most remarkable 
features of his character. ‘This sort of 
moderation, when united, as in shim it 
was, with yery considerable abilities, is, 
under ordinary’ circumstances, scarcely 
to be distinguished from the highest 
and purest integrity, ang yet may be 
perfectly compatible witk laxity of prin- 
ciple, with coldness of heart, and with 
the most intense selfishness, Temple, 
we fear, had not sufficient warmth and 
elevation of sentiment to deserve the 
name of a virtuous man, He did not 
betray or oppress his country; nay, he 
rendered considerable services to her; 
but he risked nothing for her. No 
temptation which Cither the King or 
the Opposition could hold out ever in- 
duced him to come forward as the sup- 
porter either of arbitrary or of factions 
measures. But he was most careful 
Not to give offence by strenuously op- 
posing such measures. He never put 
himself prominently before the public 
ey except at conjunctures when he 
was almost certain to, gain, and could 
not possibly lose, at conjunctitres when 
the interest of the State, the views of the 
Court, and the passions of the multi- 
tude, all appeared for an instant-to co- 
incide. By judicious! availing himself 
of several of these rar moments, he 
succeeded in establishing a high cha- 
tacter forwisdom and patriotism. When 
the favourable crisis was passed, he 
Hever risked the reputation which he 
hadwon. He avoided the great offices 
of State with a caution almost pusilla- 
nimous, and confined himself to quiet 
and secluded departments of public 


é 


usiness, in which he could enjoy mo- 
derate: but certain advantages without 


incurring envy. If the circumstances 
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of the country beegme such that it was 
impossible to take any part in politics 
without some dangér, he retired to his 
library and his orchard, and, while the 
nation groaned under oppression, or re- 
sounded with tumult and with the din 
of civil arms, amused himself by writing 
merfoirs sand” tying up apricots. His 
political career bore some resemblance 
to the military career of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Lewis, lest his royal dig- 
nity should be compromised by failure, 
never repaired to a siege, till it had 
been reported to him by the most skil- 
ful officers in his service, that nothing 
could prevent the fall of the place. 
‘When this was ascertained, the monarch, 
in his helmet and cuirass, appeared 
among the tents, held councils of war, 
dictated the capitulation, received the 
keys, and then returned to Versailles 
to hear his flatterers repeat that Tu- 
renne had been beaten at Mariendal, 
that Condé had been forced to raise the 
siege of Arras, and that the only war- 
rior whose glory had neyer been ob- 
scured by a single check was Lewis the 
Great. Yet Condé and Turenne: will 
alyays be considered as captains of a 
very different oréer from the invincible 
Lewis; and we must own that many 
Statesmen who have committed great 
faults, appear to us to be deserving of 
more esteem than the faultless ‘Temple. 
For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly 
to be ascribed to his extreme dread of 
all responsibility, to his determination 
rather to leaye his country in’ a strape 
than to run any chance of being in a 
scrape Himself. He seemsto have been 
averse from danger ; and it must be 
admitted that the dangers to which a 
public man was exposed, in those days 
of conflicting tyranny and sedition, 
were of the most serious kind. He 
could not bear discomfort, bodily or 
mental. His lamentations, when in the 
course of his diplomatic journeys, he 
was put a little out of his way, and 
forced, in the-vulgar phrase, to rough 
it, are quite’ amusing. He. talks of 
riding a day or two on a bad West- 
phalian road, of sleeping on straw for 
one night, of travelling in winter when 
the snow lay on the ground, as if he 
had gone enan expedition to the North 


e 8 
| Pole or to the source of the Nile.. This 
a of valefudinarian effeminacy, this 

bit of coddling himself, appears in 
all parts of his eae "ye loved 
fame, but not with the love of an ex- 
alted and generous mind. He loved it 
as an end, nos at all as a means; asa 
personal luxury, not at all as an instrn- 
ment advantage to others. .He 
scraped 1t together and treasured fia up 
with a timid and niggardly thrift; and 
never employed the hoard in any eater- 
prise, however virtuous and yseful, in 
which there was hagard of losing ofe 
particle. No wonder if such a person 
did little or nothing which deserves 
positive blame. But much more than 
this may justly be demanded of aman 
possessed of such abilities, and placed 
in such a situation. Had Temple been 
brought before Dante’s infernal tribu- 
nal, he would not ‘have been condemned. 
to the deeper recesses of the abyss. He 
would 1fot have been boiled with Dundee 
in the crimson pool of Bulicame, or 
hufled with Danby into the seething 
pitch of Malebélge, or congealed with 
Churchill in ‘the cternal ice of Giu- 
decca ; but he would perhaps have been 
placed in the dark vestibule next to the 
shade of that inglorious pontifi — 

“ Che fece per yatate il gran rifiuto.” 

Of course a man is not bound to be 
a politician any more than he is bound 
to be a soldier; and there are perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both poli- 
tics and the military profession, But 
néither in the one way of life, nor in the 
other, is any man entitled £ take all 
the sweet and leave all the sour, A 
man wifo belongs to the army only in 
time of peace, who appears at reviews 
in Hyde Park, escorts the,,Soyereign 
with the utmost valour and fidelity to 
and from the House of Lords, and re- 
tires as soon as he thinks it likely that 
he may be ordered on an expedition, 
is justly thought to have disgraced 
himself. Some portion@of the censure 
due to such a holiday-soldier may justly 
fall on the mere holiday-politician, who 
finches from his duties as soor es those 


that is to say, as soon.asit becomes pe- 
culiarly important that he shoald reso- 
\lutely perform them. ® o 
B2 


duties become dificult and disa grosable,, 
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thorgh we are far indeed from 
Seung “Temple as a perfect states- 
man, though we place Itan below mony 
statesmen who have committed very 
great errors, we cannot deny that, when 
compared with his contemporarits, he 
makes a highly respectable appearance. 
The reaction which followed the vic- 
toxy of the popular party over Charles 
the First, had produced a hurtful effect 
on the national c aracter 5 and this 
effect was most discernible in the classes 
and inthe places which had been most 
Strongly excited by the recent revolu- 
tion. ‘The deterioration was greater in 
London than in the country, and was 
greatest of all in the courtly and official 
circles. Almost all that remained of 
what had been good and noble in the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads: of 1642, 
was now to be found in the middling 
orders. ‘The principles and feelings 
which prompted the Grand Remon- 
strance were still strong ariong the 
sturdy yeomen, and the decent God- 
fearing merchants. The spirit of Dérby 
and Capel still glowéd in many se- 
questered manor-houses; but among 
those political leaders who, at the time 
of the Restoration, were still young or 
in the vigour of manhood,:there was 
neither a Southampton nor a Vane, 
neither a Falkland nor a Hampden. 
The pure, fervent, and constant loyalty 
which, in the preceding reign, had re- 
mained unshaken on fields of disastrous 
battle, in foreign garrets and cellars, 
and at the bar of the High Courtof 
Justice, Was scarcely to be foundamong 
the rising courtiers. As little, or still 
less, could the new chiefs of parties lay 
claim to the great qualities of the states- 
men who had stood at the head of the 
Long Parliament, Himpden, Pym, 
‘Vane, Cromwell are discriminated from 
the ablest politicians of the succeeding 
seneration, by all the Strong lineaments 
which distinguish the men who produce 
revolutions freém the men Kon Trevo- 
lutions produce: ‘The leader in a great 
change, the man who stirs Up a re- 
posing veommunity, and overthiiws a 
„ deeply-rooted system, msy be a a 


depraved man; but he can scarcely be 
destitute of some moral qualities which 
extort even froíh enemies a reluctant 
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admiration, fixedngss of purpose, inten- 
sity of will, enthusiasm, whieh is not 
the less fierce or persevering because it 
is sometimes disguised under the sem- 
blance of composure, apd which bears 


down before it the force of circum- ` 


minds. _ These qualities, varjously-cor 
bined with all sorts of virtues and vices) 
may be found, we think, in most of the 
authors of great civil and religious 
movements, in Cæsar, in Mahomet, in 
Hildebrand, in Dominic, in Luther, in 
Rebespierre; and these qualities were 
found, in no scanty measure, among the 
chiefs of the party which opposed 
Charles the First. “The character of 
the men whose mindsare formed ih the 
midst of the confusion which follows a 
great revolution is generélly very dif- 
ferent. Heat, the natura? philosophers 
tell us, produces rarefaction of the air ;. 
and rarefaction of the air produces 
cold. So zeal makes revolutions; and 
revolutions make men zealous for no- 
thing. The politicians of whom we 
speak, whatever may. be their natural 
Capacity or cou are almost always 
characterised by liar Tevit;-, a 
peculiar inconstancyyan « Apathetic 
way of looking at the most solemn 
questions, 3 willingness to leave the 
direction of their course to fortune and 
popular opinion, a notion that one pub- 
lic cause is nearly as good as another, 
and a firm conviction that it is much 
better to be the hircling’ of the worst 
cause than to be a martyr to the best, 
This was most strikingly the caso 
with the English statesmen’ of the 
generation which followed the Restora- 
tion. They had neither the enthusiasm 
of the Cavalier nor the enthusiasm of 
the Republican. They had heen early 
emancipated from the dominion of old 
usages and feelings; yet they had not 
acquired a strong passion’ for innova- 
tion. Accustomed to sec old esta- 
blishments shaking, falling, lying in 
ruins all around them, accustomed to 
live under a succession of constitutions 
of which the average duration was 


stances and the opposition of mee) 


ery | about a twelvemonth, they had no reli- 


gious reverence for prescription, no- 
thing of that frame of mind which natu- 
rally springs from the habit»al contem- 
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piation of immemprial antiquity and 
immovable stability. Accustomed, on 
the other hand, to see change after 
change welcomed with eager ‘hope and 
ending in disappointment, to'see shame 
and confusion of face follow the ex- 
travagant, hopes and predictions of 
rasiPand fanatical innovators, they had 
learned to look on professions of public 
spirit, and on schemes of reform, with 
distrust and contempt. They some- 
times talked the language of deyeted 
subjects, sometimes that of ardent 
lovers of their country. But their 
secret creed seems to have been, that 
loyalty was one great delusion and pa- 
triotism another. If they really enter- 
tained any predilection for the mo- 
narchical or for the popular part of the 
constitution, for episcopacy or for pres- 
byterianisms that predilection was fee- 
ble and languid, and instead of over- 
coming, as in the times of their fathers, 
the dread of exile; confiscation, and 
death, was rarely of power to resist 
the slightest impulse of selfish ambition 
or of selfish fear. Such was the texture 
of the presbyterianism of Lauderdale, 
and of the speculative republicanism 
of Halifax. The sense of political 
honour seemed to be extinct. With 
the great mass of mankind, the test of 
integrity in a public man is consistency. 
This test, though very defective, is 
perhaps’ the best that any, except 
very acute or very near observers, 
are capable®of applying? and does 
undoubtedly enable the people to 
form an estimate of’ the characters 
of the? great, which on the whole 
approximates to correctness. But 
during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, inconsistency had ne- 
cessarily ceased to be a disgrace; and 
a man was no more taunted with it, 
than he is taunted with being black at 
Timbuctoo. Nobody was ashamed of 
ayowing what was common between 
him and the whole nation.. In the 
short space of about seven years, the 
supreme power had been held by the 
Long Parliament, by a Council of 
Officers, by Barebones’ Parliament, by 
‘a Council of Officers again, by a Pro- 
tector according to the Instrument of 
Government, by a Protector according 
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o 
to the Humble Petition ang Advice, by ` 
tho Long Parliament again, by a third 
Council of OSicers, by the Lorg Par 
liament a third time, by thé Conven 
tion, and by the King. In such times, 
conaistency’is so inconvenient to aman 
who affects it, and to all who are con- 
nected with him, that it ceases to be 
regarded as a virtue, and is considered 
as impracticable obstinacy, and “idle 
scrupulosity. Infleed, in such times, 
a good citizen may be bound in fiuty 
to serve a succession of Governments. 
Blake did so in ong profession, atl 
Hale in ‘another; and the conduct of 
both has been approved by posterity. 
But it is clear that when, inconsistency 
with respect to the most important 
public questions has ceased to be a re- 
proach, inconsistency with respect to 
questions of minor importance is not 
likely to be regarfled as dishonourable. 
Te a country in which many very ho 
nest people had, within the spaco of a 
few months, supported the government 
of*the Protector, that of the Rump, 
and that of thé King, a man was not 
likely to be ashamed of abandoning his 
party for a place, or of voting for a bill 
which he had opposed. k 

The public men of the times which 
followed the Restoration were by no 
means deficient in courage or ability; 
and some kinds of talent appear to 
have been developed amongst them to 
aremarkable, we might almost sayy 
to a morbid and unnatural degree: 
Neither Theramenes in ancient, nor 
Talleyrand. in modern times; had a 
finer perception of all the peeuliaritics 
of character, and of all the indications 
of coming change, than some of our 
countrymen in that age. Their power 
of reading things of high’ import, in 
signs which to others were invisible or 
unintelligible, resembled magic. But 
the curse of Reuben was upon them 
all : “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.” A 

This character is susceptible of in- 
numerable modifications, according to 
the “anumerable varieties ofaintellect 
and tempey in which it may be found. 
Men of unguiet minds and violent am- 
bition followed a fearfully eccentric 


course, darted wildly“rom one extreme 
BS 
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$ ther, served. and betrayed all 
Eea in turn, showed their unblush- 
ing foreheads alternately én the van of 
the most corrupt administrations an 
of the most factious oppositions, were 
privy to the most guilty mysteries, first 
of the Cabal, and then of the Rye- 
House Plot, abjured their religion to 
win their soyereign’s favour while they 
were’ secretly planning his overthrow, 
shrived -themselves to Jesuits, with 


letters in cypher from the Prince of| O) 


Orange jin. their pockets, corresponded 
with the Hague whilst in office under 
James, and began to correspond with 
St. Germain’s as soon as they had 
Kissed hands for office under William. 
But Temple was not one of these. He 
Was not destitute of ambition. But 
his was not one of those souls in which 
unsatisfied ambition anticipates the tor- 
tures pf hell, gnaw like the worm 
which dieth not, and burns like the 
fire which is not quenched. His prin- 
ciple was to make sure of safety and 
comfort, and to let greatness come if 

-= itwould. It came: 
in the very first moment in which it 
could no longer be enjoyed without 
danger and vexation, he contentedly 
let it go. He was not exempt, we 
think, from the prevailing political im- 
morality. His mind took the conta- 
gion, but took it ad modum recipientis, 
in a form so mild that an undiscernin: 
judge might doubt whether it were in- 
deed the same. fierce Pestilence that 
was raging all around. The malady 
partook of the constitutional languor 
of the patient. The general corruption, 
mitigated by his calm and unadven. 
turous temperament, showed itself. in 
omissions 


É cus #ud desertions, notin posi- 
tive crimes; and his 


, 8nd Sunderland. 

Temple sprang from a family which, 
though ancient and honourable, had, 
before his time, been scarcely ame 
tioned irour history, but which ong 
after his death, produced Soynany emi- 
‘aent men, and formed such distin- 
guished alliances, that it exercised, in 


2 regular and, ceustitutional manner, 
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an influence in the ,state scarcely in- 
ferior to that which, in widely different 
times, and by widely different arts, the 
house of Neville attained. in England, 
and that of ,Donglas in Scotland. 
During the latter years of George the 
Second, and throngh the whole reign 
of George the Third, zaembers of wnat 
widely spread and powerful connection 
were almost constantly at the head 
either of the Government or of the 
position. There were times when 
the cousinhood, as it was once nick- 


he enjoyed it: and, | Willi 


g|of the struggle between 


named, would of itself have furnished 
almést all the matérials necessary for 
the construction of an efficient Cabinet, 
Within the space of fifty years, three 
First Lords of the Treasury, three Se- 
cretaries of State, two Keepers of the 
Privy Seal, and four First Lords of 
the Admiralty were appcinted from 
among the sons and grandsons of the 
Countess Temple. ° 

So splendid haye been the fortunes 
of the main stock of the Temple 
family, continued by female succession. 

illiam Temple, the first of the line 
who attained to any great historical 
eminence, was of a younger branch, 
His father, Sir Johs Temple, was 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
distinguished himself among the Privy 
Councillors of that Kingdom by the 
zeal with which, at the commencement 
the Crown 
and the Long Parliament, he sup- 
ported the popular cause, * He was ar- 
reste® by order of the Duke of Or- 
mond, but regained hig liberty by an 
exchange, repaired to England, ang 
there sate in the House of Commons 
as burgess for Chichester, He attached 


{as one of those ‘moder, 


himself to the Presbyterian party, and 
‘ate 

who, at the close of the erg 
voted for treating with Charles on the 
basis to which that Prince had himself 
agreed, and who Were, in consequence, 
turned out of the, ouse, with smali 
ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John 
seems, however, to have made his peace 
with the victorious Independents 3 for, 

in 1653, he resumed his office in 
Treland. $ 
Sir John. Temple was Married to a 

ster of the celebrated Henry Ham- 


Si 
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mond, a learned and pious divine, who 
took the side of the King with very 
conspicitous zeal during the civil war, 
and was deprived of his preferment in 
the church after the victory of the Par- 
liament. Omaccount of he loss which 
Hammond sustained on this occasion, 
he hgs the honour of being designated, 
in the cars of tht new brood of Oxo- 
nian sectaries who unite the worst parts 
of the Jesuit to the worst parts of the 
Orangeman, as Hammond, Presbyter, 
Doctor, and Confessor. a 
William Temple, Sir John’s eldest 
son, was born in London in the year 


1628. He received his early educgtion 
under his maternal uncle, was subse- 
quently sent to school at Bishop-Stort- 
ford, and, at seventeen, began’to reside 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where the “celebrated Cudworth was 
his tutor. ‘The times were not favour- 
able to study. The Civil War dis- 
turbed eyen the quiet cloisters and 
bowling-greens of Cambridge, pro- 
duced violent revolutions in the go- 
vernment and discipline of the col- 
leges, and unsettled the minds of the 
students. Temple forgot at Emma- 
nuel all the little Greek which he had 
brought from ishop-Stortford, and 
never retrieved the loss; a circum- 
stance which would hardly be worth 
noticing but for the almost incredible 
fact that, fifty years later, he was so 
absurd as to set up his own authority 
against that of Bentley on, questions of 
Greek history and philology. „ He 
„made no proficiency either in the old 
Philosophy which still lingered in the 
Schools of Cambridge, or in the new 
philosophy of which Lord Bacon was 
the founder. But to the end of his 
life he continued to speak of the former 
with ignorant admiration, and of the 
latter with equally ignorant contempt. 
After residing at Cambridge two 
years, he departed without taking 2 
degree, and set out upon his travels. 
He seems to have been then a lively, 
agreeable young man of fashion, not 
by any means deeply read, but versed’ 
in all the superficial accomplishments 
of a gentleman, and acceptable in all 
polite societies. In polities he pro- 
fessed himself a Royalist. His opinions 
o 


on religious subjects seem to hâve been 


such as might be expected froma young 
man of quick parts, who had received 
aerambling” tducation, who, bad not » 
thought deeply, who had been dis- 
gusted by the morose austerity of the 
Puritans, aid who, surrounded from 
childhood by the hubbub of conflicting 
sects, might easily learn to feel an im- 
partial contempt for them all. o 

On his road to Ẹrance he fell in with 
the sofi and daughter of Sir Peter Os- 
borne. Sir Peter held Guernsep for 
the King, and the young people were, 
like their father, wərm for the royal 
cause. At an inn where they stopped 
in the Isle of Wight, the brother amused 
himself with inseribing on the windows 
his opinion of the ruling powers. For 
this instance of malignancy the whole 
party were arrested, and brought before 
the governor. ‘The sister, trusting to 
the tenderness which, even in those 
troubled times, scarcely any gentleman 
of any party ever failed to show where 
a woman was concerned, took the crime 
of herself, and was immediately set at 
liberty with her fellow-trayellers. 

This incident, as was natural, made 
a deep impression on Temple. He was 
only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was 
twenty-one. . She is said to have been 
handsome; and tlrere remains abundant 
proof.that she possessed an ample share 
of the dexterity, the vivacity, and the 
tenderness of her sex. Temple soon 
became, in the phrase of that time, her 
servant, and she returned his regard. 
But difficulties, as great as: ever Cx- 
panded a novel to the fifth volume, 
opposed their wishes. When the court- 
ship corfimenced, the father of the hero 
was sitting in the Long Parliament; 
the father of the heroine wascommand- 
ing in Guernsey for King Charles: 
Even when the war ended, and Sir 
Peter Osborne returned to his seat. at 
Chicksands, the prospects of the lovers 
were scarcely less gloomy. Sir John 
Temple had a more® advantageous 
alliance in yiew for his son. Dorothy 
Osborne was in the mean time besieged 
by as “many suitors as were Grawn to 
Belmont bf the fame of Portia. » The, 
most distinguished en the list was 
Henry Cromwell. Destitute of the 
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capacity? the energy, fhe magnanimity 
of his illustwious father, destitute also 
of the meek and placid virtues of his 
elder brother, this young man was 
perhaps a more formidable rival in love 
than cither of them would have been. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, speaking the senti- 
ments of the grave and aged, describes 
him as an “insolent foole,” and a “de- 
bauched ungodly cavalier.” These ex- 
presšions probably. mean. that he was 
one who, among young ‘and dissipated 
people, would pass for a-fine gentleman, 
Dorothy, was fond of dogs of larger 
and more formidable breed than those 
which lie on modern hearth-rugs ; and 
Henry Cromwell promised that the 
highest functionaries at Dublin should 
be set to work to procure her a fine 
Trish greyhound; She seems to haye 
felt his’ attentions as very flattering, 
though his father was then only Lord- 
General, and not yet Protector. Love, 
however, triumphed over ambition, and 
the young lady appears never to have 
regretted her decision ; though, in a 


letter written just at the time when alll S; 


England was ringing with the news of 
the violent dissolution of the Lon 
Parliament, she could not refrain from 
reminding Temple, with pardonable 
vanity, “how great she might haye 
been, if she had beca so wisc as to 
have taken hold of the offer of EL C.” 
Nor was it only the inflnence of 
rivals that Temple had to dread. The 
relations of his mistress regarded him 
with personal dislike, and spoke of him 
as an unprincipled adventurer, withottt 
honour of religion, ready to render 
Service to any party for the sake of 
‘This. is, indeed, «a ver 


nor did any libelley Rae skeleton; 


y | mistress, 


- | history.” 


an old and experienced statesman, has 
a somewhat ungraceful appearance in 
youth, might easily appear shogking to 
a family who were ready to fight or to 
suffer martyrdom for their exiled King 
and their persecuted chureh, The poor 
girl was exceedingly hurt and irritated 
by these imputations on her lover, 
defended him warnily behind “his 
back, and addressed to himself some 
very tender and anxious admonitions, 
mingled with assurances of her confi- 
dence in his honour and virtue. On 
one occasion she was most highly pro- 
voked by the way in which one of her 
brothers spoke of Temple. “We talked 
oursdtyes weary,” she says; “he re- 
nounced me, and I defied him.” 

Near seven years did this arduous 
wooing continue. We are not accu- 
rately informed respecting Temple’s 
movements during that tithe. But he 
scems to haye led a rambling life, 
sometimes on the Continent, sometimes 
in Ireland, sometimes in London. He 
made himself master of the French and 

spanish languages, and amused him- 


self by writing essays and romances, 


gan employment. which at least served 


the purpose of forming his style, The 
Specimen which Mra Courtenay has 
Preserved of these early compositions 
is by no means contemptible : indeed, 
there is one passage on Like and Dis- 
like which could have been produced 
only by a mind habituated carefully to 
reflect on’ its own operations, ‘and 
which reminds us of the best things in 
Montaigne, 

Temple appears to have kept up a 
very active correspondence with his 
His letters are lost, but hérs 
have been preserved; and many of them 
appear in these volumes, 
expresses some doubt wHether his read- 
ers will think him justified in inserting 
so large a number of these epistles, We 
only wish that there Were’ twice as 
many. Very little indeed of tho di- 
plomatic correspondence of that gene- 
ration is so well worth reading. There 
is a vile phrase of which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, “the dignity of 
One. writer is in possession 


T Scoming it may be in 


of some anecdotes which would illus- 
trate most strikingly the operation of 


Mr. Courtenay « 
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the Mississippi scheme on the manners 
and morals of theeParisians. But he 
suppres&s those anecdotes, because they 
are too low for the dignity of history. 
Another is strongly tempted to mention 
some facts inéicating the@orrible state 
of the prisons of England two huadred 
yearg ago. Byt he hardly thinks that 
the sufferings of dozen felons, pigging 
together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen 
fect square, would form a subject suited 
to the dignity of history. Another, 
from respect’ for the dignity of histery, 


publishes an account of the reign of 


George the Second, without ever men- 
tioning Whitefield’s preaching in Moor- 
fields. How should a writer, who can 
talk about senates, and congresses of 
sovereigns, and pragmatic sanctions, 
and ravelines, and counterscarps, ant 
battles wh&e ten thousand men are 
killed, and six thousand men with fifty 
stand of colours and eighty guns taken, 
stoop to the Stock-Nxchange, to New- 
gate, to the theatre, to the tabernacle ? 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as 
history; and how much the tragic art 
has owed to that dignity any man may 
judge who will compare the majestic 
Alexandrines in which the Seigneur 
Oreste and Madafne Andromaque utter 
their complaints, with the chattering of 
the fool in Lear and of the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

That a historian should not record 


trifles, that he should confine himself 


to what is important, is perfectly true. 
But many writers seem never to have 
considered on what the historical” im- 
portance of an cyent, depends, They 
Seem not to be aware that the import- 
ance of a fact, when that fact is con- 
sidered with reference to its immediate 
effects, and the importance of the same 
fact, when thaf fact is considered as 
part of the materials for the construc- 
tion of a science, are two very different 
things. The quantity of good or evil 
which a transaction produces is by no 
means necessarily proportioned to the 
quantity of light which that transaction 
affords, as to the way in which good or 
evil may hereafter be produced. ‘The 
Poisoning of au emperor is in one sense 
a far more serious matter than’ the 
Poisoning of a rat» But the poisoning 
9 


of a rat may be an erain chémistry ; 
and an emperor may be poisoned by 
such ordinary, means, and with such 
ordinary sy:fiptoms, that no, s¢ientific 
journal would notice the occurrence. 
‘An action? for a hundred thousand 
pourfis is in ‘one sense a more moment- 
ous affair than an action for fifty 
pounds. But it by no means follows 
that’ the learned gentlemen who report 
the proceedings of the courts of law 
ought to give a fuller account of an 
action for a hundred thousand pownds, 


than ofan action for fifty pounds. For 
a cause in which as large sum is at 
stake may be important only to the 
particular plaintiff and the particular 


defendant. A cause, on the other hand 


in which a small sum is at stake, may 


establish some great principle interesting 
to half the families in the Kingdom 
The case is exactly the same with that 
class of subjects of which historians 
tréat. To an Athenian, in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, the result. of 
the battle of Delium was far more im- 
portant than the fate of the comedy of 
The Knights. “But to us the fact that 
the comedy of The Knights was brought 
on the Athenian stage with success is 
far more important than the fact that 
the Athenian phalanx gave way at 
Delium. Neither the one event nor 
the other has now any intrinsic import- 
ance. We are in no danger of being 
speared by the Thebans. We are not 
quizzed in The Knights. To us the 
importance of both events consists m 
the yalue of the general truth which is 
to be learned from them. Whit general 
truth do we Iearn_ from the accounts 
which Rave come down to us of the 
battle of Delium? Very little more 
than this, that when two aymies fight, 
it is not improbable that one of them 
will be very soundly beaten, a truth 
which it would™not, we apprehend, be 
difficult to establish, even if all memory 
of the battle of Delium were lost among 
men. But a man wG becomes ac- 
quainted with the comedy of The 
Knights, and with the history of that 
comedy, at once feels his rind en- 
larged. Siety is presented ter him, 
under anew aspect. He may hayeread 
and travelled much, He s#Y have 
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isited all the countries of Europe, and 
te eae nations of the East. He) 
may have observed the “manners o 
many barbarous races. “But here is 
something altogether different from 
every thing which he has Seen, either 
among polished men or among savages. 
Here is a community politically, in- 
tellectually, and morally unlike an 
other community of which Sth 
means of forming anopinion. ‘This is 
the really precious part of history, the 
corn“ which some threshers carefully 
sęyer from the chaff, for the purpose of 
gathering the chaf into 
flinging the corn into the fire, 

, Thinking thus, we 
SO much, and would willingly learn 
more, about the loves of Sir William 
and his mistress, 
Century, to be sure, Lewis the Four- 
teenth was a much. more important 


neither the gorgeons 
& Mistress Qs- 
“in the common 


to us, 


wis and Dorothy 
dust, A 


Cotton-mill stands on the 

and the Osbornes have 
ll under the 
But of 


Worth while to study rey 
the love 

y d]: r ihterest- 
~ing billets with ten times their weight 
iD State- paora taken at xandom. ` 


the young ladies, 


s Surite studies, 
liberty w, : l 
them, what nse they na le Wee thes 
liberty, pit accomplishments i 

n, and What e ey 


y | to throw some light 
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the garner, and | Ij 
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and the treaty of Nimeguen. „The 
mutual relations of the two sexes Seem 
to us to be at least as importar% as the 
mutual relations of any two govern- 
ments in the world; and a series of 
letters written by a virttdus, amiable, 
and sensible girl, and intended for the 
eye of her lover alone, con scarcely fail 
on the relations of 
© Sexes; whereas it is perfectly pos- 
sible, as all who have made any his- 
torical researches can attest, to read 
bal after bale of despatchés and pro- 
tocols, without catching one glimpse of 
ight about the relations of goyern- 
ments, ‘ 

Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is 
one of Dorothy Osborne’s devoted ser- 
vants, and expresses a hope that the 
publication of hey letters will ada to 
the number, We must declare our- 
Selves his rivals, She really seems to 
have be young wo- 

» affectionate, 


Verses of 
; French Me- 
er lover, and 
Mendez Pinto, 
books were those 
ch romances which 

modern readers know chiefly from the 
pleasant Satire of Charlotte Lennox, 
e could not, howeyer, help laughing 
at the vile English into which they were 
translated. Her own style j 


À 1S very 
agreeable; nor are her letters at all the 
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worse for some passages in which rail-] 
lery and tenderness are mixed in avery 
engaging namby-pamby. 

When at last the constancy of the 
lovers had triumphed over all the ob- 
stacles which Kinsmen and‘tivals could 
oppose to their union, ayet more serious 
calanfity befell*thsm. Poor Mistress 
Osborne fell ill of the small-pox, and, 
though she escaped with life, lost all 
her beauty. ‘To this most severe trial 
the affection and honour of the loveys 
of that age was not unfrequently sub- 
jected. Our readers probably remem- 
ber what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of 
herself, The lofty Cornelia-like spirit 
of the aged matron seems to melt into 
a long-forgotten softness when she re- 
lates how her beloved Colonel “ married 
her as soon as she was able'to quit the 
chamber, whem the priest and all that 
saw her were affrighted to look on her. 
But God,” she adds, with a not un- 
graceful vanity, “recompensed his jus- 
tice and constancy, by restoring her as 
well as before.” ‘Temple showed on this 
occasion the same justice and constancy 
which did so much honour to Colonel 
Hutghinson. The date of the marriage 
is not exactly knawn. But Mr, Cour- 
tenay supposes it to, have taken place 
about the end of the year 1654, From 
this time we lose sight of Dorothy, and 
are reduced to form our opinion of the 
terms on which she and her husband 
were from very slight indications which 
may easily mislead us. 3 . 

„ Temple soon went to Ireland, an@re- 
sided with his father, partly at Dublin, 
partly irethe county of Carlow. Tre- 
land was probably then a more agree- 
able residence for the higher classes, as 
compared with England, than it has 
ever been beforeor since. In no part 
of the empire were the superiority of 
Cromwell’s abilities and the force of 
his character so signally displayed. He 
had not the power, and probably had 
not the inclination, to govern that island 
in the best way. ‘The rebellion of the 
aboriginal race had excited in England 
a strong religious and national aversion 
to them; nor is there any reason to 


believe that the Protector was so far be- 
yond his age as to be free from the pre- 
vailing sentiment. He had vanquished 


ASRI 
them; he knew that they were in his 
power; and he regarded them as a 
band of malefactors and idolaters, who 
were mercifully treated if they were 
not smitten with the edge of the sword. 
On those whi resisted he had made 
war as the Hebrews made war on the 
Canaanites. Drogheda was as Jericho; 
and Wexford as Ai. To the remains 
of the old population the conquerr 
granted a peace, stch as that which 
Israel granted to the Gibeonites. He 
made them hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, But, good or bad, he‘coulde 
not be otherwise than great. Under fa- 


‘yourable circumstances, Ireland would 


Haye found in him a most just and 
beneficent ruler. She found im him a 
tyrant; not a small teasing tyrant, such 
as those who have so long been her 
curse and her shame, but one of those 
awful tyrants whop at long intervals, 
seem to be sent on earth, like ayenging, 
angels, with some high commission of 
destruction and renovation, He was 
no man of half measures, of mean af- 
fronts and ungragfous concessions. His 
Protestant ascendency was not an as- 
cendency of ribands, and fiddles, and 
statues, and processions, Ho would 
never have dreamed of abolishing the 
penal code and Withholding from 
Catholics the’ elective franchise, of 
giving them the elective franchise and 
excluding them from Parliament, of 
admitting them to Parliament, and 
refusing to them a full and equal par- 
ticipation in all the blessings of society 
and government, The thing mest alien 
from his clear intellect and his com- 
mandingaspirit was petty persecution. 
He knew how to tolerate; and he knew 
how to destroy. His administration in 
Treland was am administratio on what 
are now called Orange principles, fol- 
lowed out mostyably, most steadily, 
most undauntedly, most unrelentingly, 
to every extreme consequence to which 
those principles lead; ang it would, if 
continued, inevitably have produced 
the effect which. he contemplated, an 
entiresdecomposition and reconstruc- 
tion of sociegy. He had a great andy 
definite object in view, to make Irci 
thoroughly English, to make 
another Yorkshire or Morfo 
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peopled as Ireland then was, this end regular plantations of trees, and fences 
was not inattainable; and there is!and inclosures raised throtighout the 
i evéry, redon to believe that, if his kingdom, purchases made by one trom 
policy had been followell during fifty | another at very valuable rates, and 
years, this end would ligve been at- jointures made upon marriages, and 
tained: © Instead of an c ration, such | all other COaveyances and settlements 
as we now see from Ireland to Eng- executed, as in a kingdom: at peace 
Pee fler his government, | within itself, and whereno doubt:Jould 
tant and large emigration from be made of the validity of titles.” 
Epgland ‘to Ireland, ‘This tide of} All Temple’s feelings about Trish 
population ran ‘alyost as strongly as questions were those of a colonist and 
that which now runs from Massachu-} a member of the dominant caste. He 
setts and Connecticut to the states be- troubled himself as little about the 
Welfare of the remains of the old Celtic 
population, as an English farmer on 
the Swan River troubles himself about 
the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Caffres. The 
before the white settlers. Those fearfal 


ful | years which he passed in dana, while 
phenomena which have almost invari- f the Cromwelli Systeni y 
fsan 


now driven back 


r t ‘os in full 
planting of civi- Operation, he ` Seribed ns 
ised colonies in ‘uvciyilised countries, | “years of great satisfaction.” Farm- 
and which had been known to. the mg, gardening, con ity business, and 
hations of Europe only by distant and Studies rather entertaining than pro- 
questionable rumour, were now pub- | found, occupied his time. In politics 
licly exhibited in their “sight, The 
words “ extirpationg? « eradication,” | hi 
Were often in the mouths of the En- » Which, he 
glish back-settlers of Leinster and Mun- said, “would not suffer him to eter 
i t ay was plain 
for the King’s happy restoration.” It 
does not appear, indeed, that any offer 


been Sanctioned bY universiti of employment was made to him, Jf 


cheered by Parliaments. Fo) 


to the fervour of his loyalty. 
Y pat-| In 1660 he 


o li -Or | în public life. He sat in th 
t, than an ‘endless series which, in the midst Of the general con- 
fusion that Preceded the Storation, 
j l. was summoned by the chi, 3 
as fast becoming English, army of Ireland to Meet in Dublin 
Were making | After the Kin "s inane 
every part of | liament was regularly yok i 
; os Heien Saet Teni le represented the county 
o. us by a} of Car ‘ow. The i is d 
TY remarkable jan- in this situation S as of hig conduct 


are not known to us, 
more wonderful,” i 
says Lord Clarendon, “all this u's M general terms, and 


done atid Settléd within little ine Han |oo tsily believe, that he showed great 
o 


> and gréat aptitude for 
1 is “probable that he also 
‘stinguished himself in debate; for 
many years afterwards he remarked 


— e 
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that “his friends ia Ireland used to 
think that, if he had any talent at all, 
it Jay in that way.” 

* In May, 1663, the Irish parliament 
was prorogued, and ‘Temple repaired 
to England with his wife. His ingome 
amoynted to about five hundred pounds 
a-year, a sam whith was then sufficient 
for the wants of a family mixing in 
fashionable circles. He passed two 
years in London, where he seems to 
have led that easy, lounging life which 
was best suited to his temper. 

Ho was not, however, unmindfal of 
his interest. He had brought with him 
letters of introduction from the Duke 
of Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to Clarendon, and to Henry 
Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was Se- 
crotary of Sfate. Clarendon was at the 
head of affafrs. But his power was 
visibly declining, and was certain to 
decline more and more every day. An 
observer’ much less ‘discerning than 
Temple might easily perceive that the 
Chancellor was a man who belonged 
to a by-gone world, a representative of 
a past age, of obsolete modes of think- 
ing of unfashionable vices, and of more 
unfashionable virtues. His long exile 
had made him a stranger in the country 
of his birth. His mind, heated by con- 
flict and by personal suffering, was far 
more set against popular and tolerant 
courses than it had been at the time of 
the breaking, out of the civil war. He 
pined for the decorous tyranny of the 
old Whitehall; for the days of “that 
sainted king who depriyed his people 
of theif money and their ears, but let 
their wives and daughters alone; and 
could scarcely reconcile himself to a 
court with a seraglio and without a 
Star Chamber, By taking this course 
he made himself every day more odious, 
both to the sovereign, who loved ples- 
sure much more than prerogative, and 
to the people, who dreaded royal pre- 
Togatives much more than royal plea- 
sures; and thus he was at last more 
detested by the Court than any chief 
of the Opposition, and more detested 
by the Parliament than any pandar of 
the Court. i 

Temple, whose great maxim was to 
offend no party, was not likely to cling 


to the falling fortunes of a minister the 


study of whose life was to offend all, 
parties. 
was gradually; rising as that of Claren- 
don diminisied, was the most useful 
patro& to whom a young adventurer 
could attach himself, This statesman,. 
without virtue, wisdom, or~strength of 
mind, had raised himself to greatness 
by superficial qualities, and was the 
mere creature of the time, the cireum- 
stances, and the company. 
fied reserve of manners which he had 
acquired during a residence in Spaiit 
provoked the ridicule of those who 
considered the usages of the. French 
court as the only standard of good 
breeding, but served to impress the 


Ar¥ngton, whose influence 


‘The digni- 


crowd with a favourable opinion of his 
sagatity and gravity. In situations. 
where the solemnity of the Escnrial 
would haye been out of place, he threw 
it ‘aside without difficulty, and con- 
yersed with great humour and viyacity. 
While the multitude were talking of 
“Bénnet’s grave looks,” his mirth 
made his presefi¢e always welcome in 
the royal closet. While Buckingham, 
in the antechamber, was mimicking the 
pompous Castilian strut of the Seere- 
tary, for the diversion of Mistress 
Stuart, this statels Don was ridiculing 
Clarendon’s sober counsels to the King 
within, till his Majesty cried with 
langhter, and the Chancellor with 
vexation, There perhaps never was 
aman whose outward demeanour made 
suth different impressions on different 
people. Count Hamilton, for ¢xample, 
describes him as a stupid. formalist, 
who had been made secretary solely 
on account of his mysterious and im- 
portant looks. | Clarendon, on the other 
hand, represeñts him as a man, whose 
«pest faculty was: raillery,” and who 
was “for his pleasant and- agreeable 
humour acceptable unto. the King.” 
The truth scems to be that, destitute 
äs Bennet was of all the higher quali- 
fications of a minister, he had a won- 
derful talent for becoming, in outward 
semblance, all things to all men. He 
had two aspects, a busy and scvict 

* “Bennet’s grave looks were apr 


is a line in one of the best politic 
that age. o 
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one for the public, whom he wished to 
awe into respect, and a gay one for 
Charles, who thoucht that the greatest 
service which" could be kendered to a 
prince was to amuse him. Yet both 
these were masks which;he laid aside 
when they had served their turn. Long 
-after, when he had retired to his deer- 
park and fish-ponds in Suffolk, and 
hed no motive to act the paft either of 
the’ hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evelyn, 
who was neither an unpractised nor an 
undiscerning judge, conversed much 
owith him, and ronounced him to be 
aman of sin; ly polished manners 
and of great colloquial powers, 
Clarendon, proud and imperious by 
nature, soured by age and disease, and 
relying on his great talents and. ser- 
_ Vices, sought out no new allies. He 
Seems to have taken a sort of morose 
Pleasure in slighting and provoking all 
the rising talent of the kingdom. His 
connections were almost entirely con- 
fined to the small circle, eve: day be- 
coming smaller, of old cavaliers «who 
had been friends of fis youth or com- 
panions of his) exile. “Arlington, on 
the other hand, beat up everywhere for 
recruits. No man had a greater per- 
sonal following, and no man exerted. 
himself more to 
It was a kind of 


push up his dependents to his own 
level, 


sparin; 
affection, or 
of. gross and 
In no long 
,„ England in a very different 
situation with respect to foreign powers 
from that which she had occupied 
during the splendid administration of 
the Protector, She Was engaged in 

ie then 
gal power by 
J qha de Witt; 
Sa no war had ever cost 
Ingdom so much, none had ever 
more feekly and Meanly con. 
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ducted. France had espoused the in- 
terests of the States-General. Den- 
mark seemed likely to take the same 
side. Spain, indignant at the close 
political and matrimonial alliance 
which Chafles had formed with the 
House of Braganza, was not disposed 
to lend him any assistance, Thé great 
plague of London had suspended trade, 
ha@scattered the ministers and nobles, 
had paralysed every department of the 
public service, and had increased the 
gloomy discontent which misgovern- 
ment had begun to excite throughout 
the nation. One continental ally Eng- 
land possessed, the Bishop of Munster, 
à restless and ambitious prelate, bred a 
soldier, and still a soldier in all his 
fastes and passions. He hated the 
Dutch for interfering in ‘the: affairs of 
his see, and declared himself willing to 
risk his little dominions for the chance 
of revenge. He Sent, accordingly, a 
Strange kind of ambassador to Lon- 
don, a Benedictine monk, who spoke 
bad English, and looked, says Lord 
Clarendon, “like a carter.” This per- 
son brought a letter from the Bishop, 
offering to make an attack by land on 
the Dutch territor, The English 
ministers eagerly caught at the Pro- 
posal, and promised a subsidy of 
500,000 rix-dollars to thei new ally, 
Tt was determined to send an English 
agent to Munster ; and Arlington, to 
whose department the business ie: 
longed, fixéd on Temple Yor this post, 

‘Femple accepted the commission, 
and acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers, thotgh the 

nothing, 4; 

Bishop, finding that France had sae 
Holland, made haste, after Pocketing 
an instalment of his subsidy, to con- 
clude a separate peace, Temple. at 
a later period, looked back with’ no 
great satisfaction to this part of his 
life; and excused hims 


2 u elf for under- 
taking a negotiation from which little 
good could 


result, by saying that he 
was then young and very new to þnsi- 
ness, In truth, he could hardly have 
been placed in’ a situation Where the 
eminent diplomatic talents which he 


Possessed could. have Appeared to less 
advantage. He was ignorant of the 
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German Janguage,.and did not easily 
accommpdate himself to the manners 
of the people, He could not bear 
guch wine; and none but a hard 
drinker had any chance of success in 
Westphalian ‘society. Umder all these 
disadyantages, however, he gafe so 
mud satisfactios that he was created 
a baronet? and appointed resident. at 
the’ viccregal court of Brussels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better 
than the palaces of the boar-hunting 
and wine-bibbing princes of Germany. 
He now occupied one of the most im- 
portant posts ‘of observation in which 
a diplomatist could be stationed. He 
was placed in the territory of a great 
neutral power, between. the territories 
of two great powers which were at war 
with England. From this excellent 
school he seon came forth the most 
accomplished negotiator of: his age. 

In the mean time the government 
of Charles had suffered a succession of 
humiliating disasters, The extrava- 
gance of the court had dissipated. all 
the means which Parliament had sup- 
plied for the purpose of carrying on 
offensive hostilities. It was determined 
to wage only apdefensive war ; and 
even for defensive war the vast re- 
sources of England, managed by triflers 
and public robbers, were found insuf- 
ficient, ‘Che Dutch insulted the British 
coasts, sailed up the Thames, took 
Sheerness, and carried their ravages to 
Chatham. The blaze of the ships burn- 
ing in the river was seen at Londo: it 
was rumoured that 2 foreign army had 
landed cat Gravesend; and military 
men seriously proposed to abandon the 
Tower. ‘To such a depth of infamy 
had a bad administration reduced that 
proud and victorious countrys which a 
fow years before had: dictated its plea- 
sure to Mazarine, to the States-General, 
and to the Vatican. Humbled by the 
events of the war, and, dreading the 
just anger of Parliament, the English 
Ministry hastened to huddle up a peace 
with France and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. 
Tt had already been for some time ap- 
parent to discerning observers, that 
England and Holland were threatened 
by a common danger, much more for- 


midable than any which they had rea- 
son to apprehend from each other. 
The old enemy of their independence 
and of their religion was no:longer to 
be dreaded: ‘The sceptre had passed 
away from*Spain. That mighty cm- 
pire, on which the sun never set, which 
had crashed the liberties of Italy and 
Germany, which had occupied Paris 
with its “armies, and covered the Bri- 
tish seas with its s@ils, was at the mercy 
of every spoiler ; and Europe obsegved 
with dismay the rapid growth of a new 
and more formidable power. Mea 


looked to Spain and saw only weak- 


ness disguised and increased py pride, 
dominions of vast bulk and little 
strength, tempting, unwieldy, and de- * 
fenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen 
and torpid nation, & child on thethrone, 
factions in the council, ministers who 
served only themselves, and soldiers 
who were terrible only to their country- 
men. Menlooked to France, and saw a 
large and compact territory, a rich soil, 
a central situation, a bold, alert, and in- 
genious people,riarge revenues, nume- 
rous and well-disciplined troops, an ac- 
tive and ambitious prince, in the flower + 
of his age, surrounded by generals’ of 
unrivalled skill. The projects of Lewis 
could be countergeted only by ability, 
vigour, and union on the part of his 
neighbours. Ability and vigour had 
hitherto been found in the councils of 
Holland alone, and of union there was 
no appearance in Europe. The ques: 
tien of Portuguese independence ~— 
parated England from Spaia. Ol 
grudges, recent hostilities, maritime 
pretensions, commercial competition 
separated England as widely from the 
United Provinces. iM 

The great abject of Lewis, from the 
beginning to the end of his reign, was 
the acquisition of those large and yalu- 
able provinces of: the Spanish monar- 
chy, which lay contiguous to the east- 
ern frontier of France.» Already, be- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty of 
Breda, he had jnyaded those proyinces. 
He now pushed on his conquests with 
scarcely any.resistance. Fortress af 
fortress was are exces itselt 
in danger ; and Tempie oug) 
to send his wife and ee Eng- 
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land. But his sister, Lady Giffard, 
who had been some time his inmate, 
and who seems to have been a more 
important personage in family than 
his wife, still remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress ef the 


French arms with painful anxiety. But | hi 


it was not in the power of Holland 


cifity of foring amextensiye coalition 
for that purpose appeared almost insu- 
perable. Lewis, indeed, affected mo- 
deration. He declared himself willin 

no agree to a compromise with Spain, 
But these offers rere undoubtedly mera 
professions, intended to quict the appre- 
hensions of the Neighbouring powers ; 
and, as his position became every day 
more and more advantageous, it was 


his demands. “, g 
Such was the státe of affairs when 
‘Temple obtained from the English 
Ministry permission to make a tour in 
Holland incognito. In company with 
Lady Giffard he arrived at the Hague. 
e was not chargediavith any public 
commission, but he availed himself of 
this Opportunity of introducing himself 


most considerable in your country, and 
I should execute my design very im- 
perfectly if I went away without seeing 
- you.” De Witt, who from report had 
formed a high opinion of ‘Te 


Compliment, and Te- 


which s once led 


a 
two statesmen talked calmly over the 


eauses which had estranged England 
from Holland, congratulated each other 
on the peace, and then began to dis- 
cuss the ew q; 
who had no autho- 


ata mg on behalf of the 
English Government, expressed him- 


selt very guardedly, 


to scea 

g etal.coalition formed for the pre- 
vation Flanders, His simplicity 
and openn, No a 


am, 
een accustomed to thee who had 


nity of his Patton, ty ected solem- 


‘angers which menaced |} 


to the eternal don 


blings and eyasions) | 
which passed for great feats af states- 
™manship among the S li 
cians at Brussels. “ Whoever" he 

e 


wrote to Arlington, “deals wW: 


adow for substa 
scarcely less- stru 
dwelling and frug: 


Citizen of the richest state i 


ile Clarendon was ama: 


with a dwelling more sum 


Witt must £b the sa 
€ pretends to in his 


panish  politi- 


me plain way that 
negotiations, with- 


out refining or colearmg or offering 
alone to says Flanders ; and the diffi- sh: 


nee.” Temple wi 


ck by the modost ” 
of the first 
n the world. 


Fe 


al table 


the palace of his master, while Arling- 
ton was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth 


On the decoys and orange-gardens and 


interminable conservator: 


the great statesman wh 
to be expected that he would rise in| all 


1 thcir plans of 
Toar of whose guns 
terror even in the 
hall, kept only afsi 
about the stres 
and never used 


0; ceremony, 
> J 


Temple sent a full 
terview with De W 


ingle servani 


conquest, 


ies of Euston, 
o had frustrated 


‘and the 


they had heard with 


galleries o 


decoun 


E White-. 


of hisin- 


itt to Arlington, 


w0, in consequence of the fall of tho 

ancellor, now sharsd with the Duke 
of Buckingham the-principal direction 
Of affairs, Arlington showed no dis- 


Position to mee 


t t the advance! of the 
Dutch minister, Indeed, as ws 


amply 


Proved a few Years later, both he anil 
is master were perfectly willing to 


sible to reconcile hi 
land, to reconcile C 
ament, to bridle tl 


nious War, to restore 


rope which 
Cromwell, became more 


couched in cold and aml 


But the eveni 
meeting of Pa 
of 1667, appear to 


€ Secretary, and 


content of the nati 


means of thisgoverning 
England by giving up, not only Flan- 

Ss, but the whole Continent to Fra; 
emple, who distinctly saw 
ment had arrived at which it 


nce, 


thet a mo- 


was pos- 


S country with Hol- 


harles with 
he powe 


the Par- 


she had 


his representations. 
Were for some.time 


biguous terms, 
ts which followed the 
tliament, in the autumn 


1 have produced an 
entire change in his Views, 


ion was q 


The dis- 
cep and 


| 
l 


l 


| 


| 
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gencral, The administration was at- 
tacked in all its parts. The King and 
the ministers laboured, not umsuccess- 
fully, to throw on Clarendon the blame 
of past miscarriages ; but though the 
Commons were resolved that the late 
Chancellor should be the first victing, it 
was hg no means clear that he would 
be the laste The Secretary was per- 
sonally attacked with great bitterness 
in the course of- the debates. One of 
the resolutions of the Lower House 
against Clarendon was in truth a cea- 
sure of the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment, as too favourable to France. 
To these events chiefly we are inclined 
to attribute the change which at this 


crisis took place in the measures of 
England. The Ministry seem to have 
felt that, if they wished to derive any 
advantage fr8m Clarendon’s downfall, 
it was necessaty for them to abandon 
what was supposed to be Clarendon’s 
system, and by some splendid and popu- 
lar measure to win the confidence of 
the nation.. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1667, Temple reccived a despatch 
containing instructions of the highest 
importance. The plan which he had 
sosteongly recommended was approved; 
and he was directé@ to visit De Witt as 
speedily as possible, and to ascertain 
whether the States were willing to enter 
into an offensive and defensive league 
with England against the projects of 
France. Temple, accompanied by his 
. sister, instantly set out for the Hague, 
and laid the propositions of the Eng- 
lish Government before the Grand 
Pensionary. The Dutch statesman 
answered” with characteristic straight- 
forwardness, that he was fully ready 
to agree to a defensive confederacy, but 
that it was the fundamental principle 
of the foreign policy of the States to 
make no offensive alliance under any 
circumstances whatever, With this 
answer Temple hastened from the 
Hague to London, hàd an audience of 
the King, related what had passed be- 
. tween himself and De Witt, exerted 
himself to remove the unfayourable 
opinion which had been conceived of 
the Grand Pensionary at the English 
court, and had the satisfaction of suc- 
ceeding in all his objects. On the 
Vou. IT, . 
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evening of the first of January, 1668, 
a council was held, at which Charles 
declared his resolution to unite with 
the Dutch on their own terms. Temple 
and his indefatigable sister immediately 
sailed again for the Hague, and, after 
weath@ring a yiolent storm in which 
they were yery nearly lost, arrived in 
safety at the place of their destination. 
Orm this-occasion, as on every other, 
the dealings between Temple and De 
Witt were singularly fair and open, 
When they met, Temple began by re- 
capitulating what had passed at, their 
last interview. De Witt, who was as” 
little given to lying with his face as 
with his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks while the recapitulation pro- 
ceeded, and, when it was concluded, 
answered that Temple’s memory was 
perfectly correct, and thanked him for 
proceeding in so exact and sincere a 
manner, Temple “then informed the 
Grand Pensionary that the King of 
England had determined to close with 
the proposal of a defensive alliance. 
De Witt had not expected so speedy a 
resolution ; and fis countenance indi- 
cated surprise as well aspleasure. But 
he did not retract; and it was speedily 
arranged that „England and Holland 
should unite for’ the purpose of com- 
pelling Lewis to abide by the compro- 
mise which he had formerly offered. 
The next object of the two statesmen 
was to induce another government to 
become a party to their league. The 
victories of Gustavus and Torstenson, 
andthe political talents of Oxensnern, 
had obtained for Sweden a So 
ion in Europe, disproportion 
ral tie oie peines of Northern 
Germany stood in great awe of her; 
and De Witt and Temple agreed that 
if she could be induced to accede to the 
league, “ it would be too stronga bar 
for France to venture on.” Temple 
went that same evening to Count Dona, 
the Swedish Minister at the Hague, took 
a seat in the most unceremonious man- 
ner, and, with that air of frankness and 
od-will By which he often succeeded 
in rendering his diplomatic ote 
acceptable, explained the scheme ss = d 
was in agitation. Dena was op Hot y 
pleased and fiatrereay He ha 


SF £ 


ig 


a powers which would authorise him 
conclude a treaty of such 


But he strongly advised Temple and 


Dy Will p do ek part boat delay, 


seem: fi at Sweden 
ES othe EEEE course of 
Holland was’ 


to 


Wold accede. 


mental laws. The state of public feel- 
ing was, however, such in all the pro- 
vinces, that this irregularity was not 
merely pardoned 
the instrument had been formallysigned, 
the Dutch Commissigners embraced the 
English Plenipotentiary with the 
warmest expressions of kindness and 
confidence. “At Breda,” exclaimed 
‘Temple, “we embraced as friends, here 
as brothers,” s 

This memorable negotiation occupied 
only five days. De Witt complimented 
Templein high terms on having effected 


of months; and Temple, in his de- 
spatches, spoke in equally high terms 
of De Witt. “Tmust add these words, 
to do M. de Witt right, that I found 
him as plain, as direct and Square in 
the course of this business as an man 
could be, though often stiff in points 
where h& thought any advantage could 
fecrue to his country; and have all the 
gason in the world to be satisfied with 


um; and for his industry, no man had 
ever More, tam. sure, For these five 
days at le 


q ast, neither of us Spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night.” 
Sweden ney acceded to the 
Own in history by 
the name of „the Triple Alliance Sana: 
after some Sighs of ill-humour on the 


part of France, a general Pacification 


Was the result, 
e Tri 


importance: 
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to us deserving of all the praise which 
has been bestowed upon it. 


ceded, in our Opinion, far too much to 
Dr. Lingard, 
The reasoning 
simply this, The Triple Alliance only 
to make peace on the 
terms on which, before the alliance was 
he had offered to make peace. 
said that this 
er, and pre- 
served Europe from his antbition ? Now, 
this reasoning is evidently of no force 


not been formed 
thinks this 


with the French, 


ake towns out 


of mere defensive principles,” 0 


campaign, In the Very week i; i 
Temple and the States concluded wet 
agreement at the A he 
Comté was attacked 
armies, and in ¢ r 
province was ee 
ewis was compelled to di 
what compelled him? Did the ohjaa 
Small or contemptible ? 
ary, the annexation of 
pate to. his kingdom 
© favourite projects of his Ji 
Was eee proj ais life, 
Withheld by regard for hi 
Word? Diq he, who never in Y his 


the French 


was 
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transaction of his reign showed the 

smallest respect fot the most solemn 

ofligatiohs of public faith, who violated 

the ‘Treaty of the Pyrenees, who vio- 

lated the Treaty of Aix, who violated 

the ‘Treaty of Nimeguen; gvho violated 
` the Partition Treaty, who violated the 
Tremy of Utrecht, feel himself restrained 
by his word on this single occasion ? 
Gan any person who is acquainted with 
his character and with his whole policy 
doubt that, if the neighbouring powers 
would have looked quietly on, he woftld 
instantly have risen in his demands ? 
How then stands the case? He wished 
to keep Franche Comté. It was not 
from regard to his word that he ceded 
Franche Comté. Why then did he 
cede Franche Comté? We answer, as 
all Europe answered at the time, from 
fear of the Triple Alliance, 

But grant that Lewis was not really 
stopped in his progress by this famous 
league; still it is certain that the world 
then, and long after, believed that he 
was so stopped, and that this was the 
prevailing impression in France as well 
as in other countries. Temple, there- 
fore, at the very least, succeeded in 
raiging the credit of his country, and in 


lowering the credit of a rival power.’ 


Here there is no room for controversy. 
No grabbing among old state-papers 
will ever bring to light any document 
which will shake these facts; that 
Europe believed the ambition of France 
to have been curbed by the three 
powers; that England, a few months 
before the last among the nations, 
forced to, abandon her own seas, unable 
to defend the mouths of her own 
rivers, regained almost as high a place 
in the estimation of her neighbours as 
she had held in the times of Elizabeth 
and Oliver; and that all this change 
of opinion was produced in fiye days 
by wise and resolute counsels, without 
the firing of a single gun, ‘That the 
Triple Alliance effected this will hardly 
be disputed; and therefore, even if it 
effectéd nothing else, it must still be re- 
garded as a master-plece of diplomacy. 

Considered as a measure of pies 
policy, this treaty seems to be equally 
Resins of approbation. It did much 
to allay discontents, tO reconci!: the 
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e 
sovereign with a people who had, under 
his wretched administration, become 
ashamed of him and of themselves. 
It was a kind of pledge for internal- 
good government. The foreign rela- 
tions,of the kingdom had at that time 
the closest connection with our do- 
mestic policy. From the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hano- 
ver, Holland and France were to Bng- 
land what the right-hand horseman 
and the left-hand horseman in Bür- 
ger’s fine ballad were to the Wild- 
graf, the good and the evil counseb- 
lor, the angel of light and the angel of 
darkness. The ascendency of France 
was inseparably connected With the 
prevalence of tyranny in domestic 
affairs. The ascendency of Holland , 
was as inseparably connected with the 
prevalence of political liberty and of 
mutual toleratione among Protestant 
sects. How fatal and degrading an 
influence Lewis was destined to exer- 
cise on the British counsels, how great 
a deliverance our country was destined 
to owe to the States, could not be 
foreseen when the Triple Alliance was 
concluded. Yet even then all discern- 
ing men considered it as a good omen 
for the English constitution and the 
reformed religion, that the Government 
had attached its€lf to Holland, and 
had assumed a firm and somewhat 
hostile attitude towards France, ‘The 
fame of this measure was the greater, 
because it stood so entirely alone. It 
was the single eminently good act per- 
formed by the Government dusing the 
interval between the Restoration and 
the Reyolution.* ‘Every person who 
had the Smallest part in it, and some 
who had no part in it at all, battled for 
a share of the sredit. The most parsi- 
monious republicans were ready to 
grant money for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of this 
popular alliance ; and the great Tory 

oct of that age, in his, finest satires, 
repeatedly spoke with reverence of the 
«triple bond.” 

This negotiation raised the fame of 
Temple both at home and abroad to 3 


Gi en 
* “The only good public thins thane. 


m done since the King eame inf ¢e7-8, 
land.”—Pgpys's Diary, FPP ary - 
Fd 


i King; 
his friend the approbation of the g 
nd, lavish its ablest servant 
titles and of anobica nor enriched: 
wet nee next mission was to Aix- 
Tany Jle, where a general congress 
e e purpose of perfecting the 
nee the Triple Alliance. On his 
wer he received abundant proofs of 
fan estimation in which he was held. 
ee avere fired from the walls of 
the towns through which he passed ; 
the population poured forth into the 
streets to see him; and the magistrates 
entertained him with speeches and ban- 
quets. Afterthe close of the negotiations 
at Aix he was appointed Ambassador 
at the Hague. But in both these mis- 
sions he experienced much vexation 


from the rigid, and, indeed, unjust 


parsimony of the Government. Pro- 
fuse to many unworthy applicants, the 
Ministers were ni 


ggardly to him alone, 
disliked his Politics; and 
have indemnified them- 
humiliation of adopting 
his measures, by cutting down his 
salary and delaying the settlement of 
his outfit: 

At the Hague he was Teceived with 
cordiality by De Witt, and with the 
most signal marks of re 


espect by the 
States-General. His situation was*in 
one point extremely delicate. The 

rince of Orafige, the hereditary chief 
of the faction opposed to the adminis. 


tration was the nephew 


They secretly 
they seem to 
selves for the 


To preserve ‘the confi-| i 
dence of” the ral, 


was no 
easy task.” But Temple acquitted him- 
self so well that he appears to have 
been in greats favour, both with the 
Grand Pensionary and With the Prince. 
In the main, the Yeats which he 
spent at the Hague seem, in spite of 
some pecuniary difficulties 


OCeasi, 
© py the ill-will of the English Mes 


e 
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He had no wearing labour, no heavy 
responsibility; and, if he-had no oppor- 
tunity of adding to his high reputation, 
he ran no risk of impairing it. , 

But evil times wereat‘hand. Though 
Charles had for a moment deviated 
into a wise and dignified policy, his 
heart had always been with France; 
and France employed every means of 
seduction to lure him back, His im- 
Patience of control, his greediness for 
money, his passion for beauty, his 
family affections, all his tastes, all his 
feelings, were practised on with the 
utmost dexterity, His interior Cabinet 
Was now composed of men such as that 
Generation, and that genération alone, 
produced; of men at whose audacious 
profligacy the renegades and jobbers of 
our own time look with the same sort 
of admiring despair with which our 
sculptors contemplate the Theseus, and 
our painters the Cartoons, To be a 
teal, hearty, deadly enemy of the liber- 
ties and religion of the nation was, in 


that dark conclaye, an honourable Ais- 
tinction, 


a distinction. which belonged 
only to the daring and impetuous Clif- 
ford. His associates were men to whom 
all creeds and all constitutions were 
alike; who were equally ready to pro~ 
fess the faith of Geneva,-of Lambeth, 
and of Rome; who were equally ready 
to be tools òf power without any sense 
of loyalty, and stirrers of sedition with- 
out any zeal for freedom, 


the visit of the 
ans to her brother, the unexplained 
mission of Buckingham to Paris, the 
sudden occupation of Lorraine by the 
French, made the Grand Pensionary 
uneasy; and his alarm increased when 
he learned that Temple had received 
orders to 


sterg, 
to have passed very agreeably, d 
’ 


* He! planation, 


repair instantly to London. 
De Witt e 


arnestly pressed for an ex= 
Temple very sincerely 
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replied that he hoped that the English 
Ministers would adhere to the prin- 
ciples ef the Triple Alliance. “I can 
answer,” he said, “only for myself. 
But that I can do. Ifa new system is 
to be adopted, I will ngver have any 
part in it. I have told the King so ; 
anę& I will make my words good. If 
I return you wil? know more: and if I 
will guess more.” 


mournfully designated as “ the sweetest, 
hopefullest, mošt beautiful child, and 
most virtuous too.” Any particular 
conversation was impossible : 
Temple, who with all his constitutional 
or philosophical indifference, was, suf- 
ficiently sensitive on the side of vanity, 
felt this treatment keenly. The next 
day he ‘Offered himself to the notice of 
the King, who was snuffing up the 
morning air and feeding his ducks in 
the Mall. Charles was civil, but, like 
Arlington, carefully avoided all con- 
versation on politics, Temple found 
that all his most respectable friends 
were entirely excluded from the secrets 
of the inner council, and were awaiting 
in anxiety and dread for what those 
mysterious deliberations might produce. 
At length he obtained a glimpse of 
light. ‘The pold spirit and fierce pas- 


unfit of all men_to be the keeper o; 
momentous soerat He: tol L 


sions of Clifford made him the most | were his chjef solace. 
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with great vehemence, that the States o 
had behaved basely, that “De Witt was 
a rogue and a rascal, that it was 
below the King of England,’ or any 
other king, to have any thing to do 
with such wretches; that this ought to 
be fade, known to all the world, and 
that it was the duty of the Minister at 
the Hague to-declare it publicly, Tem- 
ple commanded his temper as well as 
he could, and repljed calmly and firmly, 
that he should make no such declara- 
tion, and that, if he were called upon to 
give his opinion of the States end thgir 
Ministers, he would. say exactly what 
he thought. ; 

He now saw clearly that the tempest 
was gathering fast, that the great al- 
liance which he had formed and over 
which he had watched with parental 
care was about to be dissolved, that 
times were at hapd when it would be 
necessary for him, if he continued in 
public life, either to take part decidedly 
against the Court, or to forfeit the high 
reputation which he enjoyed at home 
and abroad. He began to make pre- 
parations for tiring altogether from 
business. He enlarged a little garden 
which he had purchased at Sheen, and 
laid out some money in ornamenting 
his house there. He was still nomi- 
ambassadorsto Holland; and the 
English Ministers continued during 
some months to flatter the States with 


taty with France had been rati 
The season of deception was past, 
that of insolence and violence had 
rived. 9%Temple received „his fo} 
dismission, kissed the King’s han 


repaid for his services with son 
those vague compliments and pro; 
which cost so little to the cold hi 
the easy temper, and the ready tong 
of Charles, and quietly withdrew t 
his little nest, as he called it, at Sheen. 
‘There he amused hirñself with gar- 
dening, which he practised so success- 7 
fully that the fame of his fruit-trye” 
soon spread far and wide. Bitle,, a 
x He bis youth 
tioned, bees frfiimself with 
it of dig? = 
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composition. The clear and agreeable 
enago of his despatches had early 
attracted the notice of his employers; 
and, before the peace of Breda, he had, 
at the request of Arlington, published 
a pamphlet on the war, of which no- 
thing is now known, except that if had 
some vogue at the time, and that 
Charles, not a contemptible judge, pro- 
nounced it to be very well. written. 
Temple had also, a short time before 
he began to reside at the Hague, 
written a treatise on the state of Ire- 
land, in which he showed all the feel- 
ings of a Cromwellian. He had gra- 
dually formed a style singularly lucid 
and melodious, superficially deformed, 
indeed, by Gallicisms and Hispanicisms, 
picked up in travel or in negotiation, 
but at the bottom pure English, which 
generally flowed along with careless 
simplicity, but occasionally rose even 
into Ciceronian mfgnificence. The 
length of his sentences has often been 
remarked. But in truth this length is 
only apparent. A critic who considers 
as one sentence every thing that ties 
between two full stop» will undoubt- 
edly call Temple's sentences long. But 
a critic who examines them carefull 
will find that they are not swollen by 
parenthetical matter, that their struc- 


ture is scarcely ever intricate, that the 
are formed 


K any alteration in 
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or accurate reasoner, but was an excel- 
lent observer, that she had no call to 
Philosophical speculation, butythat he 
was qualified to excel as a writer of 
Memoirs and Travels. # 
While Temple was engaged in these 
pursyits, thé great storm which had 
long been brooding over Europe burst: 
with such fury as for & niomgnt seemed 
to threaten ruin to all free governments 
and all Protestant churches. France 
and England, without seeking for any 
decent pretext, declared war against. 
Holland. The immense armies of 
Lewis poured across the Rhine, and 
invaded the territory of the United Pro- 
vinces. The Dutch seemed to be para- 
lysed by terror, Great towns opened 
their gates to straggling parties, Re- 
giments flung down their arms without 
seeing an enemy. Guelderland, Overys- 
sel, Utrecht were overrun by the con- 
querors. The fires of the French camp 
sof Amster- 
In the first madness of despair 
red their rage 
strious of their 
OWS De Ruyter was saved 
with difficulty from assassins. De Witt 
© pieces by an infuriated 
rabble. No hope wag'left to the Com- 
monwealth, saye in the dauntless, the 
ardent, the indefatigable, the uncon- 


» | querable spirit which glowed under the 


frigid demeanour of the young Prince 


, | of Orange. 


That great man rose at once to the 
full dignity‘of his part, and approved 
himself a worthy descendant of t 


ise 
his 


flict against the 4 ee 
Philip, revived . igantic power o 


Counsels, such as are 
gencrous despair, and 
ways followed by a speedy dawn of 
ope, were gravely concerted by the 


Statesmen of Holland. To open their 
dykes; to-man their ships, to leave their 
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country, with all its miracles of art and 
industry, its cities,.its canals, its villas, 
its pasties, and its tulip gardens, 
buried under the waves of the German 
ocean, to bear to a distant climate 
their Calvinistic faith and their old 
Batayian liberties, to fix,°perkapg with 
happier auspices, the new Stadthouse 
of their Commonwealth, under other 
stars, and amidst a strange vegetation, 
in the Spice Islands of the Eastern 
seas; such were the plans which they 
had the spirit to form; andit is seldom 
that men who have the spirit to form 
such plans are reduced to the necessity 
of executing them. 

The Allies had, during a short 
period, obtained success beyond their 
hopes. ‘This was their auspicious mo- 
ment. ‘They neglected to improve it. 
It passed away; and it returned no 
more. Thed@rince of Orange arrested 
the progress of the French armies. 
Lewis returned to be amused and flat- 
tered at Versailles. The country was 
under water. The winter approached. 
The weather became stormy. The 
fleets of the combined kings could no 
longer keep the sea. The republic had 
ohfained a respite; and the circum- 
stances were suth that a respite was, 
in a military view, important, in a poli- 
tical view almost decisive. 

‘The alliance against Holland, for- 
midable as it was, was yet of such a 
nature that it could not succeed at all, 
unless it succeeded at once. The Eng- 
lish Ministers could not tarry on the 
war without money. ‘They coukl le- 
gally obtain money only from the Par- 
eee and they were most unwilling 
eee the Parliament together. The 
at Howe which Charles had adopted 
hai eS eyen more unpopular 
himself be oe, policy. He had bound 

it by a treaty with Lewis to re- 
establish the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land; and, in pursuance of this design, 
he had entered on the same path 
which his brother afterwards trod with 
greater obstinacy to a more fatal end. 
The King had annulled, by his own 
sole authority, the laws against Catho- 
lics and other dissenters. The matter 
of the Declaration of Indulgence exas- 
perated one half of his subiects, and 
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the manner the other half.° Liberal 
men would have rejoiced go see a tole- 
ration granted, at least to all Protestant 
sects. Many high churchmen.had no 
objection tothe King’s dispensing power. 
But a tolerant act done in an uncon- 
stitutional ‘way excited the opposition 
of allwho were zealous either for the 
Church or for the privileges of the peo- 
ple, that,is to say, of ninety-nine Eng- 
lishmen out of a hundred. The Minis- 
ters were, therefore, most unwilling to 
meet the Houses. Lawless and despe- 
rate as their counsels were, the boldest 
of them had too much value for lis 
neck to think of resorting to benevo- 
lences, privy-seals, ship-money, or any 
of the other unlawful modes of extor- 
tion which had been familiar to the 
preceding age. The audacious fraud 
of shutting up the Exchequer furnished 
them with about twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds, a Sum which, even in 
better hands than theirs, would not 
haye sufficed for the war-charges of a 
single year. And this was a step 
wltich could never be repeated, a step 
which, like mést breaches of public 
faith, was speedily found to have caused. 
pecuniary difficulties greater than those 
which it remoyed. All the money 
that could be raised was gone; Hol- 
land was not gonquered ; and the 
King had no resource but in a Parlia- 
ment, 

Had a general election taken place 
at this crisis, it is probable that the 
country would have sent up representa- 
tives as resolutely hostile to the Court. 
as those who met in Novembar, 1640; 
that the whole domestic and foreign 
policy gf the Government would haye 
been instantly changed; and that the 
members of the Cabal would have ex- 
piated their crimes on Tower Hill. 
But the House of Commons was still 
the same which had been elected 
twelve years before, in the midst of 
the transports of joy, repentance, and 
loyalty which followed the Restoration; 


and no pains had been spared to at- g” 


tach it to the Court by places, 

sions, and bribes. To the gocatdfess 

of the people it was scoi ~ Yet 
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to thos strong measures which a new 
House wowd in all probability have 
adopted, it was sullen and unmanage- 
able, and undid, slowly indeed, and by 
degrees, but most effectually, all that the 
Ministers had done. In one session it 
annihilated their system of internal go- 
vernment. In a second session it gave 
a death-blow to their foreign policy. 
The dispensing power was, the first 
objéct of attack. The Commons would 
not expressly appréve the war; but 
neither did they as yet expressly con- 
demn it; and they were even willing 
grant the King a supply for the pur- 
pose of continuing hostilities, on con- 
dition that he would redress internal 
grievances, among which the Declaration 
of Indulgence held the foremost place. 
Shaftesbury, who was Chancellor, 
saw that the game was up, that he had 
got all that was to be got by siding 
with despotism and Popery, and that 
it was high time to think of being a 
demagogue and a good Protestant, 
The Lord ‘Treasurer Clifford was 
marked out by his boldness, by*his 
openness, by his zeal Sor the Catholic 
religion, by something which, compared 
with the villany of his colleagues, night 
almost be called ho; 


A more sudden turn his 


of intrigue; either at his 
€, or at the Duke’s, than 


daeta: The Lamorable debate pro- 


ouse, attacked Clifford, 
3 ation for which imself 
Poken in Council, gave up the whole 
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policy of the Cabinet, and declared 
himself on the side of the House of 
Commons. Even that age had not 
Witnessed so portentous a display of 
impudence. À N 
The King, by the advice of the 
French Conft, which cared much mora 
about the war on the Continent than 
about the conversion of the English 
heretics, determined to saye his foreign 
policy at the expense of ‘his plans in 
favour of the Catholic church, He 
obtained a supply; and in return for 
this concession he cancelled the Decla- ` 
ration of Indulgence, andmadea formal 
renunciation of the dispensing power 
before he prorogued the Houses, y 
But it was no more in his power to 
go on with the war than to maintain 
his arbitrary system at home. His 
Ministry, betrayed withing and fiercely 
assailed from without, went rapidly to 
Pieces. Clifford threw down the white 
staff, and Tetired to the woods of Ug- 
brook, vowing, with bitter tears, that 
he would never again sce that turbu- 
lent city, and that perfidious Court. 
Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up 
the Great Seal, and instantly, carried 
over his front of brass and his tongue 
of Polson to the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. The remaining members of the 


g | late Chancellor, 


| turned towards 


Cabal had neither the capacity of the 
h nor the courage and 
enthusiasm of the late ‘Treasurer, 
They were not only unable to carry 
on their former projects, but began to 
tremble for‘their own lands and heads, 
The Parliament, as soon asit again met 
began to murmur against the alliance 
with France and the war with Holland: 
and the murmur gradually swelled into 
a perce and terrible clamour, Shane 
resolutions were ado) i 
derdale and Buckinghes Soa ee 
impeachment were D 


ith reye: 
the eyes of 
the quiet -orchard 
author of that great league 
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King, and was charged with the Office 
oi negotiating a separate peace with 
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Holland. ‘The Spanish Ambassador 
to the Court of Lendon had been em- 
powered by the States-General to treat 
in their name. With him Temple 
came to a speedy agreement; and in 
three days a¢reaty was concluded. 

The highest honours f the, State 
wege now within ‘Temple's reach. After 
the retirgmenit .ef Clifford, the white 
staff had been delivered to Thomas 
Osborne, soon after created Earl of 
Danby, who was related to Lady Tem- 
ple, and had; many years earlier, .tra- 
yelled and played tennis with Sir Wil- 
liam. Danby was an interested and 
dishonest man, but by no means desti- 
tute of abilities or of judgment. He 
was, indeed, a far better adviser than 
any in whom Charles had hitherto 
reposed confidence. Clarendon was 
aman of another generation, and did 
not in the least understand the society 
which he had to govern. The mem- 
bers of the Cabal were ministers of a 
foreign power, and enemies of the Es- 
tablished Church; and had in conse- 
quence raised against themselves and 
their master an irresistible storm of 
national and religious hatred. Danby 
wished to strengthen and extend the 
prerogative; bie he had the sense to 
see that this could be done only by 
a complete change of system. He 
knew the English people and the 
House of Commons; and he knew 
that the course which Charles had 
recently taken, if obstinately pursued, 
might well end before “the windows 
of the Banqueting-House. Hè saw 
that the true policy of the Crown was 
to allf itself, not with the feeble, the 
hated, the down-trodden Catholics, but 
with the powerful, the wealthy, the 
popular, the dominant Church of Eng- 
land; to trust for aid not to a foreign 
Prince whose name was hateful to 
the British nation, and whose suc- 
cours could be obtained only on terms 
of yassalage, but to the old Cavalier 
party, to the landed gentry, the clergy, 
and the universities. By rallying roun! 
the throne the whole strength of the 
Royalists and High Churchmen, and 
by using without stint all the resources 
of corruption, he flattered himself that 
he could manage the Parliament. That 


ee 
=} 


he failed is to be attributed less to 
himself than to his master. Of the 
disgraceful dealings which were still 
kept up with the French Court, Danby 
deserved little or none of the blame,” 
though he suffered the whole, punish- 
ment. y 
Danby, with great parliamentary 
talents, had_paid little attention to 
Europegn politics, and wished for the 
help of some person on whom he could 
rely in the foreigh department. A plan 
was accordingly arranged for mgking 
Temple Secretary of State. Arlington 
was the only member of the Cabal who 
still held office in England, ‘The tem- 
per of the House of Commons made it 
necessary to remoye him, or rather to 
require him to sèll out; for at that 
time the great offices of State were 
bought and sold as commissions in the 
army now are. Temple was informed 
that he should have the Seals if he 
would pay Arlington six thousand 
pounds. The transaction had nothing 
in it discreditable, according to the 
notions of that age, and the investment 
would have ben a good one; for we 
imagine that at that time the gains 
which a Secretary of State might make, 
without doing any thing considered 
as improper, were very considerable. 
Temple’s friends offered to Jend him 
the money; but he was fully deter- 
mined not ta take a post of so much 
responsibility in times so agitated, and 
under a Prince on whom so little re- 
liance could be placed, and accepted 
the embassy to the Hague, leaving 
Arlington to find another purchaser. 
Before Temple left England he had 
a longgaudience of the King, to whom 
he spoke with great severity of the 
measures adopted by the late Ministry. 
The King “owned that “things had 
turned out ill. “ But,” said he, “if I 
had been well served, I might have 
made a good business of it.” Temple 
was alarmed at this language, and in- 
ferred from it that the system of the 


d|Cabal had not been abandoned, but 
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solute government, or the Catholic re- 
ligion in England; and concluded by 
repeating an observation which he had 
heard at Brussels from M. Govryille, a 
yery intelligent Frenchman well known 
to Charles: “A king of England,” 
said Gourville, “who is willing to be 
the man of his people, is the greatest 
king in the world, but if he wishes to 
be more, by heaven he is nothing at 
all!” The King betrayed some symp- 
toms of impatience during this lecture; 
but pt last he laid his hand kindly on 
‘Temple’s shoulder, and said, “You are 
right, and so is Gourville; and I will 
be the man of my’ people,” 

With this assurance Temple repaired 
to the Hague in July, 1674. Holland 
was now secure, and France was sur- 
rounded on every side by enemies, 
Spain and the Empire were in arms 
for the purpose of compelling: Lewis to 
abandon all that he Had acquired since 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, A con- 
gress for the purpose of putting an 
end to the war was opened at Nime- 
guen under the mediation of England 
in 1675; and to that Congress Temple 
was deputed. The work of concilia- 
tion, however, went on ve 
The belligerent 
guine, and the mediating power was 
unsteady and insincere, 
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excused himself. The King affected 
to treat his excuses as mere jests, 
and gaily said, “Go; get you gone 
to Sheen. We shall have no good. 
of you till you have been there; and’ 
when you have Tested yourself, come 
up again.” * Temple withdrew and 
Stayed two days at his villa, but re- 
turned to town in the same mind; ‘and 
the King was forced to consent at least 
to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefully 
shunned the responsibility of bearing 
a part in the general direction of 
affairs, he gaye a signal Proof of that 
never-failing sagacity which enabled 
him to find ont ways of d 


u J istinguish- 
ing himself without risk, He had a 
principal share in bringing about an 


event which was at the tin 
with general Satisfaction 
subsequently produced “onseqnences 
of the highest importance. This was 
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A obeyed, and found the country in a 
te even more fearful than that which 
he had pictured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjunctures, when 
the discontents of a nation, not light 
and capricioys discontents, but discon- 
tents which haye been stædily ingreas- 
ing during a long series of years, have 
atttned theirfull maturity. The dis- 
cerning few predict the approach of 

» these conjunctures, but predict in vain. 
To the many, the evil season comes as 
a total eclipse of the sun at noon cames 
to a people of savages. Society which, 
but a short time before, was in a state 
of perfect repose, is on a sudden agi- 
tated with the most fearful conyul- 
sions, and scems to be on the verge of 
dissolution; and the rulers who, till 
the mischief was beyond the reach of 
all ordinary remedies, had never be- 
stowed oncothought on its existence, 
stand bewildered and panic-stricken, 
without hope or resource, in the midst 
of the confusion. One such conjunc- 
ture this generation has seen. God 
grant that we may neyer see another! 
Åt sucha conjuncture it was that Tem- 
ple landed on English ground in the 
beginning of 1679. 

Tho Parliament had obtained 2 
glimpse of the King’s dealings with 
France; and their anger had been 
unjustly directed against Danby, whose 
conduct as to that matter had been, on 
the whole, deserving rather of praise 
than of censure. ‘The Popish plot, the 
murder of Godfrey, the infamous in- 
ventions of Oates, the discovefy of 
Colman’s letters, had excited the na- 
tion to?madness. All the disaffection 
which had been generated by cighteen 
years of misgovernment had come to 
the birth together. At this moment 
the King had been advised to dissolve 
that Parliament which had been elected 
just after his restoration, and which, 
though its composition had since that 
time been greatly altered, was still far 
more deeply imbued with the old cava- 
lier spirit than any that had preceded, 
or that was likely to follow it. The 
general election had commenced, and 
was proceeding with a degree of ex- 

before known. The 


citement never , Kno 
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Tt was clear that a majority of the 
new House of Commonsewould be, to 
use a word which came into fashion 
a few months later, decided. Whigs. 
Charles had found it necessary to yield 
to the violence of the public feeling. 
TheDuke'of York was on the point of 
retiring to Holland. “I never,” says 
Temple, who, had seen the abolition of 
monarchy, the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, the fall of the Protec- 
torate, the declaration of Monk against 
the Rump, “I never saw greatere dis- 
turbance in men’s minds.” 

The King now with the utmost wit: 
gency besought Temple totake the seals. 
The pecuniary part of the arrangement 
no longer presented any difficulty; and 
Sir William was not quite so decided 
in his refusal as he had formerly been. 
He took three days to consider the 
posture of affairs, and to examine his 
own feclings; and he came to the con-’ 
clusion that “the scene was unfit for 
such an actor as he knew himself to 
be.” Yet he felt that, by refusing 
hetp to the King at such a crisis, he 
might give mich offence and incur 
much censure. He shaped his course 
with his usual dexterity. He affected 
to be very desirous of a seat in Par- 
liament; yet he contrived to be an un- 
successful candigate ; and, when all 
the writs were returned, he repre- 
sented that it would be useless for him 
to take the seals till he could procure 
admittance to the House of Commons; 
and in this manner he succeeded in 
aroiding the greatness which others 
desired to thrust upon him. ~ 

‘The Parliament met; and the vio- 
lence of its proceedings surpassed all 

2 Parli 
expectation. The Long Parliament 
itself, with much greater provocation, 
had ‘at its commencement” been less 
violent. The Treasurer was instantly 
driven from office, impeached, sent to 
the Tower. Sharp and vehement votes 
were passed on the subject of the 
Popish Plot. The Gommons were 
prepared to go much further, to wrest 
from the King his prerogative of 
in cases of high political cri 
to alter the succession toy’. 
Charles was thoroug) 


dismayed. Tem, 
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daily, and thought him impressed with 
a deep sense of his errors, and of the 
miserable state into which they had 
brought him. Their conferences be- 
came longer dnd more confidential ; 
and Temple began to flatter himself 
with the hope that he might be able to 
reconcile parties at home as he had 
reconciled hostile States abroad; that 
he might be able to siggest a plan 
which should allay all heats, efface the 
memory of all past? grievances, secure 
the, nation from misgovernment, and 
protect the Crown against the en- 
croachinents of Parliament. 

‘Temple’s plan “was that the existing 
Privy Council, which consisted of 
fifty members, should be dissolved, 
that there should no longer be a small 
interior council, like that which is now 
designated as the Cabinet, that a 
new Privy Council cf thirty members 

should be appointed, and that the 
King should pledge himself to govern 
by the constant advice of this body, to 
suffer all his affairs of every kind to be 
freely debated there, and not to reserve 
any part of the publie business for a 
secret committee, _ 

Fifteen of the members of this new 
council were to be great officers of State, 
Theother fifteen were to be independent 
noblemen and gentlemen of the great- 
est weight in the ‘country. In ap- 
pointing them particular regard was 
to be had to the amount of their pro- 
perty. The whole annual income of 
the counsellors was estimated at 
300,0007. The annual income of all 
the menbers of the House of Com- 
Mons was not supposed to exceed 
400,0007. The appointment of wealthy 
counsellors Temple describes as “a 
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fore, been left to form their own con- 
jectures as to the pbject of this very 
extraordinary plan, “this Gonstitu- 
tion,” as Temple himself calls it. 
we cannot say that any explanation 
which has yet been given seems to us 
quite satisfactory. Indeed, almost all 
the Writers whom we have consylted 
appear to consider theschunge as m erely 
a change of administration, and so 
considering it, they generally applaud 
it. Mr. Courtenay, who has evidently 
examined this subject with more atten- 
tion than has often been bestowed upon 
it, seems to think Temple’s scheme 
very strange, unintelligible, and ab- 
surd. It is with very great diffidence 
that we offer our own solution of 
what we have always thought one of 
the great riddles of English history. 
We are strongly inclined to suspect 
that the appointment of the new Priy 
Council was really a much more re- 
markable event than has generally 
been supposed, and that what Temple 
had in view was to effect, under colour 
of a change of administration, 1 per- 
manent change in the Constitution, 

The plan, considered Merely as gq 
plan for the formation of a Cabinet, is 
so obviously inconyensent, that we can- 
not easily believe this to have been 
Temple's chief object. The number of 
the new Council alone would be a most 
serious objection, The largest cabi- 
nets of modern times have not, we 
believe, consisted of more than fifteen 
members, Even this number has gene- 
rally been thought too large, The 
Marquess Wellesley, whose judgment 
on a question of executive mminis- 
tration is entitled to as much respect 
as that of any statesman that England 
ever produced, expressed, duri: 
ministerial negotiations of the year 
1812, his conviction:that even thirteen 
was an inconveniently large number. 
But in a Cabinet of thirty members 
what chance could there be of finding 
unity, secrecy, expedition, any of the 
qualities which such a body ought to 
possess? If, indeed, the members of 
such a Cabinet were closely bound 
together by interest, if they all had a 
deep stake in the perma: 


conferences, Historians have, there- 


in the mence of the 
Administration, if the majority were 


And: 


ng the- 
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ba 
dependent on a small number of lead- 
ing men, the thirty might perhaps act 
as a smaller number would act, though 
more slowly, more awkwardly, and 
with more risk of improper disclosures. 
But the Council which Yemple pro- 
posed was so framed that if, instead of 
thir’y members, if had contained only 
ten, it woftld still have been the most 
unwieldy and discordant Cabinet that 
ever sat. One half of the members 
were to be persons holding no office, 
persons who had no motive to com- 
promise their opinions, or to take any 
share of the responsibility of an un- 
popular measure, persons, therefore, 
who might be expected, as often as 
there might be a crisis requiring the 
most cordial co-operation, to draw off 
from the res$, and to throw every difi- 
culty in the yay of the public business. 
The circumstance that they were men 
of enormous private wealth only made 
the matter worse. The House of 
Commons is a checking body; and 
therefore it is desirable that it should, 
to a great extent, consist of men of 
independent fortune, who receive 
nothing and expect nothing from the 
thé Government, But with executive 
boards the case is quite different. 
Their business is not to check, but to 
act. ‘The very same things, therefore, 
which are the virtues of Parliaments 
may “be vices in Cabinets. We can 
hardly conceive a greater curse to the 
country than an Administration, the 
members of which should be asaper- 
fectly independent of each other, and 
as little under the necessity of making 
mutual concessions, 2S the represen- 
tatives cf London and Devonshire in 
the House of Commens are and ought 
to be. Now Temple's new Council 
was to contain fifteen members who 
were to hold no offices, and the average 
amount of whose private estates was ten 
thousand pounds a year, an income 
which, in proportion to thewantsofaman 
of rank of that period, was at least equal 
to thirty thousand a year in our time. 
Was it to be expected that such men 
would gratuitously take on them- 
selves the labour and responsibility of 
Ministers, and the unpopularity which 
the best Ministers must sometimes be 


prepared to brave? Could there be 
any doubt that an Opposition would 
soon be formed within the Cabinet 
itself, and that the consequence would 
be disunion, altercation, tardiness in 
opergtions, -the divulging of secrets, 
every thing most alien from the nature 
of an executive council ? 

Is it possible to imagine that con- 
sideratiofs so graye and so obvious 
should have altogether escaped the 
notice of a man of Temple’s sagacity 
and experience? One of two things 
appears to us to be certain, either thaf, 
his project has been misunderstood, or 
that his talents for public affairs have 
been overrated. ° 

We lean to the opinion that his pro- 
ject has been misunderstood. His new 
‘Council, as we have shown, would 
have been an exceedingly bad Cabinet. 
The inference which wetare inclined 
to draw is this, that he meant his 
Council to serve some other purpose 
than that of a mere Cabinet, Barillon 
used four or five words which contain, 
we think, the key of the whole mys- 
tery. Mr. Couttenay calls them pithy 
words; but he does not, if we are right, 
apprehend their whole force. “Ce 
sont,” said Barillon, “ des Etats, non 
des conseils.” 

In order clearly to understand what 
we imagine to have been ‘Temple's 
yiews, the reader must remember that 
the Government of England was. at 
that moment, and had been during 
nearly eighty years, jn a state of tran- 
sition. A change, not the lesa real or 
the less extensive because disguised 
under ancient names and forms, was 
jn constint progress. The theory of 
the Constitution, the fundamental laws 
which fix the powers of «he three 
branches of the legislature, underwent 
no material Change between the time 
of Elizabeth and the time of William 
the Third. The most celebrated laws 
of the seventeenth century on those 
subjects, the Petition Of Right, the 
Declaration of Right, are purely dez 
claratory. They purport to be merely 
recitals of the old polity of S and. 
They do ne estal fi neont 
as à salutary impro; upa aN 

vy improved immemorial 


it as an undou! 
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inheritance: Nevertheless, there canjof Augustus, is peyhaps the nearest 


be no doubt that, during the period 
of which We speak, all the mutual 
relations af all the orders of the State 
did practically undergo an entire change. 
‘The letter of the law might be ynal- 
tered; but, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the power of the 
Crown was, in fact, decidedly pre- 
dominant in the State; and athe énd 
of that century the power of Par- 
liament, and especially of the Lower 
Hoe, had become, in fact, decidedly 
ywedominant. At the beginning of 
the century, the severeign perpetually 
violated, with little or no opposition, 
the clear ‘privileges of Parliament. At 
the close of the century, the Parliament 
had virtually drawn to itself just as 
much as it chose of the prerogative of 
the Crown. The sovereign retained 
the shadow of that authority of which 
the Tudors had held the substance. 
He had a legislative veto which he 
never ventured to exercise, a power of 
appointing Ministers, whom an ad- 
dress of the Commo: 
moment force him to ard, & power 
of declaring war which, without Par- 
liamentary support, could not be carried 
on for a single day. The Houses of 
Parliament were now not merely legis- 
lative assemblies, nofmerely checkin, 
assemblies; they w. 
cils of State, whose 
and firmly raised, 


ere great Coun- 
voice, when loudly 
fi was decisive on all 
questions of foreign and domestic 
policy. There was no part of the 
whole system of Government with 
which they had not power to interfere 
by advice equivalent to command; and, 
if they abstained from internitddling 
with some departments of the executive 
administration, they were withheld 
from doing so only by their own 
moderation, and by the confidence 
which they reposed in the Ministers of 
the Crown. here is perhaps no 
other instance, in history of a change 
80 complete in the real constitution of 
an empire, unaccompanied by any 
corresponding change in the theo- 
retical constitution, 


The disguised 
“transformation of the Romane ae 


Monwealth into “a despotic monar- 


could at any |w 


parallel. boas 

This great alteration did not take 
place without strong and constant re- 
sistance on the-part of the. kings of the 
house of Stuart. Till 1642, that re- 
sistante was generally of an open, 
violent, and lawless nature. If ‘the 
Commons refused supplies, the soye- 
reign levied a benevolence. If the 
Commons impeached a fayourite minis- 
ter, the sovereign threw the chiefs of 
the “Opposition into prison. Of these 
efforts tokeep down the Parliament by 
despotic force, without the pretext of 
Jaw, the last, the most celebrated, and 
the most wicked was the attempt to 
seize the five members. That attempt 
was the signal for civil war, and was 
followed by eighteen years of blood 
and confusion, 2 n 

The days of trouble passed by; the 
us ne ; the throne was again 
Set up in its high place; the peerage 
and: the hierarchy recovered their an- 
cient splendour, The fundamental laws 

hich had been recited in the Petition 
of Right were again solemnly recog- 
nised. The theory of the English consti- 
tution was the same gn the day when 
the hand of Charles the Second was 
kissed by the kneeling Houses at White- 


g | hall as on the day when his father set 


up the royal standard at Nottingham, 
There was a short period of doting 
fondness, a hysterica passio of loyal 
repentance amd love. But emotions of 
this sərt are transitory; and the interests 
on which depends the progress of great 
societies are permanent. ‘The trensport 


Over; and 
d. 

S no common warning 
lived. All around him 


had been poured forth, the castles 
shattered by the cannon of the Par- 


% under the long administration 


liamentary armies, the hall where sat 
the stern tribunal to whose bar had 
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been led, through lowering ranks of 
pikemen, the captivé heir of a hundred 
kings, thé stately pilasters before which 
the great execution had been so fear- 
lessly done in the face of heaven and 
earth, The re®ored Prince admonished 
by the fate of his father, never ventured 
to aggack his Parliaments with open 
and arbitragy viol@nce, It was at one 
time by means ofthe Parliament itself, 
at another time by means of the cburts 
of law, that he attempted to regain for 
the Crown its old predominance. He 
began with great advantages. The 
Parliament of 1661 was called while 
the nation .was still full of joy and 
tenderness. The great majority of the 
House of Commons were zealous royal- 
ists. All-the means of influence which 
the patronage of the Crown afforded 
were used without limit. Bribery was 
reduced to a system. The King, when 
he could spare money from his pleasures 
for nothing else, could spare it for pur- 
Poses of corruption. While the defence 
of the coasts was neglected, while ships 
rotted, while arsenals lay empty, while 
turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen 
swarmed in the streets of the seaports, 
something could still be scraped toge- 
ther in the Treashry for the members 
of the House of Commons. The gold 
of France was largely employed for the 
Same purpose, Yet it was found, as 
indeed might have been foreseen, that 
there is a natural limit to the effect 
which can be produced bymeans like 
these. ‘There is one thing which „the 
most corrupt senates are unwilling to 
sell; and that is the power which makes 
them worth buying. The same selfish 
motives which induced them to take a 
price for a particular vote induce them 
to oppose every measure of which the 
effect would be to lower the importance, 
and consequently the price, of their 
votes. About the income of their 
power, soto speak, they are quite ready 
to make bargains. But they are not 
easily persuaded to part with any 
fragment of the principal. Tt is curious 
to observe how, during the long con- 
tinuance of this Parliament, the Pen- 
sionary Parliament, as it was nick- 
named by contemporaries, though every 
circumstance seemed to be favourable 
to the Crown, the power of the Crown 


e 
was constantly sinking, and that of the 
Commons constantly rising.® The meet- 
ings of the Houses were more frequent 
than in former reigns; their interfer- 
ence was more harassing to the Govern- 
ment than in former reigns; they had 
begun to make peace, to make war, to 
pull down, if they did not set up, 
administrations. Already a new class 
of statesmen had appeared, unheard of 
before that time, but common ever 
since. Under the Tudors and the ear- 
lier Stuarts, it was generally by couftly 
arts, or by official skill and knows 
ledge, that a politician raised himself 
to power. From the time of Charles the 
Second down to our own days adlifferent 
species of talert, parliamentary talent, 
has been the most valuable of all the 
qualifications of an English statesman. 
It has stood in the place of all other 
acquirements. It has covered ignorance, 
weakness, rashness, the most fatal 
maladministration. A great negotiator 
is nothing when compared with a great 
debgter; and a Minister who can make 
a successful speech need trouble himself 
little about an ufisuccessful expedition. 
This is the talent which has made judges 
without law, and diplomatists without 
French, which has sent tothe Admiralty 
men who did not know the stern of a 
ship from her bowsprit, and to the India 
Board men who did not know , the 
difference between a rupee and a 
pagoda, which made a foreign secretary 
of Mr, Pitt, who, as George the Second 
said, had neyer opened Vattel, and 
which was very near making 9, Chan~ 
cellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, 
who could not work a sum in long 
division. ® This was the sort of talent 
which raised Clifford from obscurity to 
the head of affairs. To this talent 
Osborne, by birth a simple country 
gentleman, owed his white staff, his 
garter, and his dukedom. The encroach- 
ment of the power of the Parliament 
on the power of the Crown resembled a 
fatality, or the operation Of some great 
law of nature, The will of the indi- 
vidual on the throne, or of the indi- 
viduals in the two Houses, see! rie 
go for nothing. The Ki ee ini 
eager to encroach 9° “The we 
constantly drove hia! back. se 
liament might”? ‘loyal, even servile 5 
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© yet something constantly urged them 
doe? 

sates things were done in the green 
tree. What then was likely to be done 
in the dry ? The Popish Plot and the 
general election came together, and 
found a people predisposed to the most 
violent excitation. The composition of 
the House of Commons was changed. 
The Legislature was filled with men 
who leaned to Repnblicanism in poli- 
tics, and to Presbyterianism in religion. 
They no sooner met than they com- 
menced an attack on the Government 
«which, if success‘ul, must have made 
them supreme in the State. 

Where was this toend? To us who 
have seen the solutiom the question 
presents few difficulties. But to a 
statesman of the age of Charles the 
Second, to a statesman who wished, 
without depriving the Parliament of 
its privileges, to maintain the monarch 
in his old SODTeMICY) it must have 

eared ve! lexing. 
ee iarenaon Dien Minister, strug- 
gled honestly, perhaps, but, as was his 
wont, obstinately, prowdly, and offen- 
sively, against the growing power of 
the Commons. He was for allowing 
them their old authority, and not one 
atom more, He would never haye 
claimed for the Crown a right to le: 
taxes from the people without the 
consent of Parliament. But when the 
Parliament, in the first Dutch war, 
most properly insisted on knowing 
how it was that the money which they 
had voted had produced so little effet, 
and began to inquire through what 
hands it had passed, and on what ser- 
Vices it had been expended, C®arendon 
considered this as a monstrous innova- 
mone de gola the King, as he himself 
Says, “that he could not be too indul- 


gent in the defe at 
Parliament, ence of the privileges of 


ee ffer th 
jurisdiction to cases 
to do With; and th 


S Was 
Such a new encroachment as had no 


‘vy | liament might be 
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bottom.” ‘This is a single instance, 
Others might easily be given. 

The bigotry, the strong passions, the 
haughty and disdainful temper, which 
made Clarendon’s great abilities a 
source of almost unmixet: evil to him- 
self end to the public, had no“place in 
the character of Temple. To Ten,ple, 
however, as well as w Clarendon, the 
rapid change which was taking place 
in the’real working of the Constitution 
gave great disquiet; particularly as 
‘Temple had never sat in the English 
Parliament, and therefore regarded it 
with none of the predilection which 
men naturally feel for a body to which 
they belong, and for a theatre on which 
their own talents haye been adyantage- 
ously displayed. x 

‘To wrest by force from the House of 
Commons its newly acquired powers 
was impossible; nor was ‘Temple aman « 
to recommend such a stroke, even if if 
‘had been possible. But was it Possible 
that the House of Commons might be 
induced to let those powers drop? Was 
it possible that, as a great revolution 
had been effected without any change 
in the outward form of the Government, 
SO @ great counter-revolution might be 
effected in the same manner? Was itt 
possible that the Crown and the Par- 
placed in nearly the 
same relative position in which they 
had stood in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that this might be done without one 
sword drawn, without, one execution, 
and with the general acquiescence of 
the nation ? 

The English people—it was robabl. 
thus that Temple atgued—will hot ne 
to be governed by the unchecked power 
of the sovereign, nor ought they to be 
S0 governed. At present there is no 
check but the Parliament, The limits 
which separate the Power of checking 
those who govern from the power of 
governing are not easily to be defined. 
The Parliament, therefore, supported 
by the nation, is rapidly drawing to 
itself all the powers of Government. 
If it were possible to frame some other 
check on the power of the Crown, some 
check which might be less galling to -+ 
the Sovereign than that by which he. 
is now constantly tormented, and yet 
which might appear to the People to 


i" be a tolerable security against. malad- 
ministration, Parliaments would proba- 
bly meddle less; and they would be 
less supported by public opinion in 
their meddling, ‘That the King’s hands 
| may not be rhdely tied by others, he 
mist consent to’ tiethem lightly lim- 
self. Shat the sexgeutive administra- 
tion may not be usurped by the check- 
ing body, something of the character.of 
a checking body must be given to the 
body which conducts the executive ad- 
MAnistration, The Parliament is now 
arrogating to itself every day a larger 
share of the functions of the Privy 
Council. We must stop the evil by 
giving to the Privy Council something 
of the constitution of a Parliament. 
i Let the nation sce that all the King’s 
measures are djrected by a Cabinet com- 
posed of representatives of every order 
in the State, iy a Cabinet which con- 
| tains, not placemen alone, but inde- 
pendent and popular noblemen and 
{ gentlemen who have large estates and 
no salaries, and who are not likely to 
sacrifice the public welfare in which 
they kaye a deep stake, and the credit 
which they haye obtained with the 
coufiry, to the pleasure of a Court 
from which they receive nothing. When 
the ordinary administration is ín such 
hands as these, the people will be quite 
content to see the Parliament become, 
| what itdormerly was, an extraordinary 
| check. They will be quite willing that 
| the House of Commons shonld meet only 
once in three years for a short session, 
| and should take as little part in matters 
of state as it did a hundred years ago, 
$ Thus we believe: that Temple rea- 
soned: for on this hypothesis his scheme 
is intelligible ; and'on any other hypo- 
thesis his scheme appears to us, as it, 
does to Mr. Courtenay, exceedingly 
| absurd and unmeaning, This Council 
| was strictly what Barillon called it, an 
| 
| 


Assembly of States. There are the 

representatives of all the great sections 

of the community, of the Church, of 

the law, of the Peerage, of the Com- 

mons, ‘The exclusion’ of one half.of 
i the counsellors from office under the 
“Orown, an exclusion which is quite 
| absurd when we consider the Council 

j merely as an executive board, becomes 
AF VoL. I. 
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e 
at once perfectly reasonable when we 
consider the Council as a body in- 
tended to restrain the Crown as well 
as to exercise the powers of the Crown, 
to perform some of the functions 
of a Parliament as well as the func- 
tions of a Cabinet. We see, too, why 
‘Temple dwelt so much on the private 
wealth of the members, why he insti- 
tuted’a comparison between their united 
incomes and thé united incomes of the 
members of the House of Commons. 
Sueh a parallel would haye been iéle 
in the case of a mere Cabinet. It is ex-, 
tremely significant in the case of a body 
intended tosupersede the House of Com- 
mons in some very important functions. 
We can hardly help thinking that the 
notion of this Parliament on a small 
scale was suggested to Temple by what 
he had himself seen in the United Pro- 
vinces. ‘The original Assembly of the 
States-General consisted, as he tells us, 
of above eight hundred persons. But 
this great body was represented by a 
smaller Council of about thirty, which 
bore the name and, exercised the powers. 
of the States-Gtneral. At last the 
réal States altogether ceased to meet; 
and their power, though still a part of 
the theory'of the Constitution, became 
obsolete in practice. We do not, of 
course, imagine thas Temple either ex- 
pected or wished that Parliaments 
should be thus disused; but he did ex- 
pect, we think, that something like what 
had happened in Holland would happen _ 
in goong and that a large portion of 
thefunctions lately assumed by Parlia- 
ment would be quietly transferred to 
the miniature Parliament which he pro- 
osed to eate. Í 
A Had this plan, with some modifica- 
tions, been tried at an earlier period, 
in a more composed'state of the public 
mind, and by a better sovereign, we 
are ky no means certain that it might 
not have effected the purpose for which 
it was designed. The restraint im- 
posed on the King by tle Council of 
thirty, whom he had himself chosen, 
would have been feeble indeed whi 
compared with the restraint 
by Parliamegt. But it 
been more constant. 
acted every year, 


34 
and before the Revolution the sessions 
of rlianient were short and the re- 
cesses long. The advice of the Coun- 
cil would. probably have prevented any 
very monstrous and scandalous mea- 


sures; and would consequently, have 
prevented the discontents which follow 


such measures, and the salutary laws 
which are the fruit of such discontents. 
We believe, for example, that the sêcond 
Dutch war would sever have been ap- 
proved by such a Council as that which 
Témple proposed. We are quite cer- 
jain that the shutting up of the Exche- 


quer would nevar even, have been men- | F] 


tioned in such a Council. The people, 
pleased to think that Lord Russell, Lord 


Cavendish, and Mr. Powle, unplaced | his 


and unpensioned, were daily represent- 
ing their grievances and defending their 
rights in the Royal presence, would not 
have pined quite sq much for the meet- 
ing of Parliaments. The Parliament, 
when it met, would have found fewer 
and less glaring abuses toattack. There 
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ance and is more unmanageable than 
established power. ° The House of Com- 
Mons gave infinitely more frouble to 
the Ministers of Charles the Second 
than to any Ministers of later times; 
for, in the time of Charts the Second; 
theeHouse was checking Ministers in 
whom it did not confide. Now tut its 
ascendency is fully established, it either 
confides in Ministers or turns them out, 
This is undoubtedly a far better ate of 
things than that which Temple ished 
to introduce. ‘The modern Cabi et 
a far better Executive Council than his, 
he worst House of Commons that has 
sate since the Reyolntion was a far:more 


efficient check on misgovernment than 


i fifteen independent counsellors would 
have been. Yet, every thing considered, 
it seems to us that his plan was the 
work of an observant, ingenious, and 
fertile mind. | om 

On this occasion, 


on which he came prominently forward, 


would have been less misgoy ent 
and less reform. We should not have 
been cursed with the Cabal, or blessed 
with the Habeas Corpus Act. In the 
mean time the Council, considered as an 
exectitive Council, would, unless some 
at least of its powers-had been dele- 
gated to a smalle body, have been 
feeble, dilatory, divided, unfit for every 
thing which requires secrecy and des- 
patch, and peculiarly unfit for the ad- 
ministration of war. 

The Revolution put an end, in a yer 
differgnt way, to the long contest be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, 
From that time, the House of Com- 
mons has been predomingént in the 
State. The Cabinet has really been, 
from that time, a committee nominated 
by the Crown out of the prevailing party 
in Parliament, Though the minority 
in the Commons are constantly Propos- | 
“ing to condemn executive measures, or 
to call for papers which may enable 


e l 
the House to sit in Judgment on such | į 


Measures, these propositions are scarcely 
ever carried ; and, if a Proposition of 
this kind is carried against the Govern- 
luent, a change of Miniery- almost ne- 


ty | Such persons as Russell, Cayendi 


Temple the rare goods: ne to 
please wells t ie Soye- 
reign. Th ation was great 
when it was Hs e old Coun- 
cil, made up o isP odious tools 
of power, was dismissed, that smal in- 


terior committees, rYndered odions by 
the recent memory of the Cabal, were 
to be disused, and that the King would 
ete no iets till it had been dis- 
cussed and approved bya bod 
which one half consisted a independece 
gentlemen.and noblemen, and in which 
ish, 
Temple himself had seats, Town a 
country were in a ferment of Joy. The 
ells were ting ; bonfires were lighted: 
and the acclamations of England wero 
echoed: by the Dutch, who “consid a 
theinfluence obtained b -Templ De 
omen of good for E a 


$5 indeed, much to the honour of his 


city that every one. of ‘his areni 

r t 

sar shonli >n such times, sy 
Party which he had any 

wine ìn pleasing. "This avas the case 
ame e Triple Alliance, with the treaty 
Wich concluded the second Dutch war, 


With the Marriage of the Prince of 


Cessarily follows. Growing and s 
gling power alwlys gives more rebel 


Fange, and, finally, with the institution 
new Council. y 
The only people who grumbled were 


eo 
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those popular leaders of the House of 
Commons, who were not among the 
Thirty; ahd, if our view of the mea- 
sure be correct, they were precisely the 
people who had good reason to grumble. 
‘They were prévisely the pgpple whose 
activity and whose influence the Rew. 
Coun€il was intended to destroy- 

But thereswas very soon an end of 
the bright hopes and loud applauses 
with which the publication of this 
scheme had been hailed. The perfidi- 
offs levity of the King and the ambi- 
tion of the chiefs of parties produced 
the instant, entire, and irremediable 
failure of a plan which nothing but 
firmness, public spirit, and self-denial 
on the part of all concerned in it could 
conduct to a happy issue. Even before 
the project was divulged, its author had 
already found reason to apprehend that 
it would fail. ° Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in framing the list of, 
counsellors. ‘There were two men in 
particular about whom the King and 
‘Temple could not agree, two men deeply 
tainted with the vices common to the 
English statesmen of that age, but unri- 
yalled in talents, address, and influence. 
The® were the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and George Savile’ Viscount, Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercise among 
the Greek sophists to write panegyrics 
on characters proverbial for depravity. 
One professor of rhetoric sent to Iso- 
crates a panegyric on Busiris; and 
Isocrates himself wrote another which 
has come down to us. It is, we pre- 


sume, from an ambition of the pono hn fa he was out of it, 


‘ kind that gome writers have latelyshown 
a disposition to eulogise Shaftesbury.’ 
But the attempt is vain. The charges 
against him rest on evidence not to be 
invalidated by any arguments which 
human wit can devise, or by any infor- 
mation which may be found in old 
trunks and escrutoires, 

Tt is certain that, just before the Re- 
storation, be declared to the Regicides 
that he would be damned, body and 
soul, rather than suffer a hair of their 
heads to be hurt, and that, just after 
the Restoration, he »Was one of the 
judges who sentenced them to death. 
Tt is certain that he was a principal 
member of the most profligate Admi- 
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nistration ever known, and that he was 
afterwards a principal member of the 
most profligate Opposition ever known, 
It is certain that, in power, he did not 
scruple to violate the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, in order 
to exalt the Catholics, and that, ont of 
power, he did not scruple to violate 
every principle of justice,in order to 
destroy thêm. There wete in that ago 
some honest men, such as William Penn, 


‘who yalued toleration so highly that 


they would willingly have seen it &- 
tablished even by an illegal exertion ofe 
the prerogative. ‘There were many: 
honest men who dreaded arbitrary 
power so much that, on account?of the 
alliance between Popery and arbitrary 
power, they were disposed to grant no 
toleration to Papists. On both. those 
classes we look with indulgence, though 
wothinkbothin the wrong. Bat Shaftes- 
bnry belonged’ to neither ‘class. Ho 
unitedall that was worstin both. Krom: 
the misguided friends of toleration he 
borrowed their contempt for the Gon- 
stitution, and from the misguided friends 
of civil liberty thtir contempt for the 
rights of conscience, We never catt 
admit that his-conduct as a member of 
the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct, 
as a leader of Opposition. On the 
contrary, his life was such that every 
part of it, as if by a skilful contrivance, 
reflects infamy on every other. We 
should never have known how aban= 
doned a prostitute he was in place, if 
we jiad not known how desperate an 
To judge 
of him fairly, we must bear in mind that 
the Shaftesbury who, in office, was the 
chief auth@r of the Declaration of Tn~ 
dulgence, was the same Shaftesbury 
who, ont of office, excited and kept up 
the savage hatred of the rabble of Lons 
don against the very class to whom that ` 
Declaration of Indulgence was intended 
to give illega relief. eat 
Tr is amusing to see the excuses that 
are made for hini, We will give two 


specimens. It is acknowledged that le 
was one of the Ministry which 
the alliance with France agai 
land, and thas this alliqn 
pernicious, What, then). 

Even this, that he passed his master's 


P 
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. 
the Electors of Saxony and 
nee and tried to rouse all she 
Protestant powers of Germany toide 
fend the Stated. Again, it is acknow- 
ledged that was deeply concerned 
in the Declatation of, Indulgenge, and 
that his conduct on this occasion was 
not only unconstitutional, but quite in- 
consistent with the course which he 
afterwards tok -respecting fhe profes- 
sors of the Gatholiv faith. What, then, 
is the defence? Even this, that he 
meant only to allure concealed Papists 
ato ayow themselves, and thus to become 
open marks for the vengeance of the 
public. As often as he is charged with 
one trehson, his advocates vindicate him 
by confessing two. They had better 
leave shim where they find him. For 
him there is ‘no escape upwards. Eyery 
outlet by which he can creep out of his 
present position, ise one which lets him 
down into astill lower and fouler depth 
of infamy. To whitewash an Ethio- 
pian is a proverbially hopeless attempt; 
but towhitewash an Ethiopian by givin g 
him a new coat of blacking is an enter- 
prise more extraordinary still. ‘That in 
the course of Shaftesbury’s dishonest 
and revengeful opposition to the Court 
he rendered one or two most useful ser- 
vices to his country we admit, And he 
is, we think, fairly entitled, if that be 
any glory, to have his name eternally 
Associated with the Habeas Corpus Act 
in the same way in which the name of 
‘Henry the Eighth is associated with 
the reformation of the Church, and that 
of Jack Wilkes with the most sacred 
tights of electors. A ANTEN 

` While Shaftesbury was still living, 
his character was claboratély drawn 
by two of the gréatest writers of the 
age, by Butler, with characteristic 

, brillianey of wit, by Dryden, with 
even more than characteristic energy 
and loftiness, by both with all the in- 
spiration of hatred. The sparkling illus- 
trations of Butler have been thrown 
into the shade by the brighter glory of 
that gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes 


sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed | 


from her most august sisters, But the 
descriptions well deserve tobe compared. 
‘The reader wil at once perceive a con- 
siderable difference between Butler's 


“politician, | 

With more heads than a beast in vision,” 
and the Ahithophel of Drydén. Butler 
dwells on Shaftesbury’s unprincipled 
versatility; on his wonderful and al- 
most instingtive skill in? discerning the 
approach of a change of fortune; and 
on the dexterity with which hegxtri- 
cated himself from the snaxes in which 
he left his associates to perish, 
“Our state-artificer foresaw { 

Which way the world berari to draw. 

For as old sinners have all points 

©’ th’ compass in their bones and joints 

Can by their pangs and aches lind 

All turns and changes of the wind, 

And better than by Napier’s bones 

Feel in their own the age of moons: 

So guilty sinners in a state 

Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 

Some days before a shower of rain. 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to ensure his throat.” 

In Dryden’s great portrait, on the 

contrary, yiolent passion, implacable 
revenge, boldness amounting to teme- 
rity, are the most striking features, 
Ahithophel is one of the “ great avits 


to madness near‘allied.” Ani 
“A daring pilot in nity, 0 
Pleased with the danger when the waves 


went high, a 
He sought the storias; but, for a calm 


unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast 


his wit,” * 


* It has never, we believe, been re a 
that two of the most striking linea 
descriptionof Ahithophelare borrowed m 
a most obscure quarter. In Knolles’s His- 
tory of the'Turks, printed more than sixty 
yers before the appearance of Absalom and 
Ahithophel, are the following verses, under 
la, nortrait of the Sultan Mtustap ha the 
irst:— 


f Caine on goodnesse loves to slide, not 


Stand, 
Ana S for Fortune’s ice Vertue’s firme 
and. 


3 Dryden’s words are— 


“But wild Ambiti i 
RAA ion loves to slide, not 


And Fortune's ice Prefers to Virtue’s land.” 


The circumstance is the moreremarkable, 
because Dryden has really no couplet which 
would seem to a good critic more intensely 
Dryden: ian, both in thought and expression, 

an this, of which the whole thought, and 
almost the whole expression, are stolen, 

AS We are on this subject, we cannot re. 
frain from observing thet, Mr, Courtenay 
hias done Dryden injustice, by inadvertent} 
attributing to him some feeble lines which 
arein Tate’s part of Absalomand Ahithophel, 
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The datés of the.two poems will, we 
think, explain this discrepancy. The 
third part of Hudibras, appeared in 
1678, whens the character of Shaftes- 
bury had ; but imperfectly deve- 
loped itse e had, ingeed, been a 


traitor to ey ery party in the State? but 


‘his treasons had, hitherto prospered. 


Whether if were accident or sagacity, 
he had timed his desertions in such a 
manner that fortune seemed to go to 
and fro with him from side to side. 
The extent of his perfidy was known; 
but it was not till the Popish Plot fur- 
nished him with a machinery which 
seemed sufficiently powerful for all 
his purposes, that the audacity of his 
spirit, and the fierceness of his male- 
volent passions, became fully manifest. 
His subsequent conduct showed un- 
doubtedly grgat ability, but not ability 
of the sort for which he had formerly 
been so eminent. He was now head- 
strong, sanguine, full of impetuous 
confidence in his own wisdom and his 
own good luck. He, whose fame as a 
political tactician had hitherto rested 
chiefly on his skilful retreats, now. set 
himself to break down all the bridges 
behind him. His plans were castles in 
the air: his talk was rodomontade. 
Ife took no thought for the morrow: 
he treated the Court as if the King 
were already a prisoner in his hands: 
he built on the fayour of the multitude, 
as if that favour were not proverbially 
inconstant. The signs of the coming 
reaction were discerned by men ef far 
less sagacity than his, and scared from 
his side men more consistent than he 
had ever pretended to be. But on him 
they were lost. The counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, that counsel which was as if a 
mah had inquired of the oracle of God, 
was turned into foolishness. He who 
had become a by-word, for the cer- 
tainty with which he foresaw and the 
suppleness with which he evaded dan- 
ger, now, When beset on every side 
with snares and death, seemed to be 
smitten with a blindness as strange as 
his former clear-sightedness, and, turn- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, 
strode straight on with desperate hardi- 
hood to his doom. ‘ Therefore, after 
having carly acquired and long pre- 


served the reputation of infallible wis- 
dom and invariable success; he lived to 
see a mighty ruin wrought by his own 
ungovernable passions, to see the great 
party which he had led yanquished, and 
scattered, and trampled down, to see 
all his own devilish enginery of lying 
witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed juries, 
unjust judges, bloodthirsty mobs, ready 
to be employed against himself and his 
most devoted followers, to fly from that 
proud city whose fayour had almost 
raised him to be Mayor of the Palice, 
to hide himself in squalid retreats, to 
cover his grey head svith ignominious 
disguises; and he died in hopeless 
exile, sheltered by the generosity of a 
State which he had cruelly injured and 
insulted, from the yengeance of a mas- 
ter whose favour he had purchased by 
one series of crimes, and forfeited by 
another. o { 

Halifax had, in common with Shaftes- 
bury, and with almost all the politicians - 
of that age, a very loose morality where 
the public was concerned; but in Hali- 
fax the prevailing infection was modi- 
fied by a verf peculiar constitution 
both of heart and head, by a temper 
singularly free from gall,, and by a 
refiniig and, sceptical understanding. 
He changed his course as often as 


Shaftesbury; butehe did not chango it 
to the same extent, or in the same 
direction. Shaftesbury was the very 
reverse of a trimmer. His disposition 
led him generally to do his utmost 
to exalt the side which was up, and 
to depress the side which was down. 
His transitions were from extreme to 
extreme. While he stayed with a 
party h® went all lengths for it: when 
he quitted ithe went alllengths against 
it, Halifax was emphatically a trim- 
mer; a trimmer both by intellect and 
by constitution. ‘The name was fixed 
on him by his contemporaries; and he 
was so far from being ashamed of it 
that he assumed it as.a badge of 
honour. He passed ffom faction to 
faction. But instead of adopting an 

inflaming the passions of those whom 
ie ach hel 1o iP 

em som@hing of the sP 7 
whom’ ie nao germ Wile! he 
acted with the pronao he was 
D 


BB g 


suspected 'gf being a spy of the Court; 
mua when He bad jomal the Court all 
the Tories were dismayed by his Re- 
publican doctrines. 

He wanted neither arguments nor 
Gloquenee to exhibit what wase com- 
monly regarded as his wavering policy 
in the fairest light, He trimmed, he 
said, as the. temperate zone trims be- 
tween intole heat and intolerable 
cold, as a good government trims be- 
tween despotism and anarchy, as a 
pure church trims between the errors 
of the Papist and those of the Ana- 
baptist. Nor Was this defence by 
any means without weight; for though 
there i$ abundant proof that his in- 
tegrity was not of strength to with- 
stand the temptations by which his 
cupidity and yanity were sometimes 
assailed, yet his dislike of extremes, 
and a forgiving md compassionate 
temper which seems to have been 
natural to him, preserved him from 
all participation in the worst crimes 
of his time. If both parties accrised 
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Shaftesbury : will shear a comparison 
with the political tracts of® Halifax. 
Indeed, very little of the prose of that 
age is so well worth reading as the 
Character of a Trimme#and the Ana- 
tomy of ar? Equivalent. What parti- 
cularly strikes us in those works 6 the 
writer’s passion for generalisation,’ He 
was treating of the most exciting sub- 
jects in the most agitated times: he 
was himself placed in the very thick 
of the civil conflict; yet there is no 
acrimony, nothing inflammatory, nos 
thing personal. He preserves an-air 
of cold superiority, a certain philoso- 
phical serenity, which is perfectly mar- 
vellous. He treats every question as . 
an abstract question, begins with the 
widest propositions, argites those pro- 
positions on general groutfds, and often, 
when he has brought ong his theorem, 
leaves the reader to make the applica- 
tion, without adding an allusion to 
particular men or to passing events, 
‘This speculative turn of mind rendered 


him of deserting theni,,both were com- 
pelled to admit that they had great 
obligations to his humanity, and that, 
though an uncertain friend, he was a 
Placable enemy. He voted in favour 
of Lord Stafford, the victim of the 
Whigs; he did his utmost to save 
Lord Russell, the victim of the Tories; 
and, on the whole, we are inclined to 
think that his public life, though far 
indeed from faultless, has as few great 
stains as that of any politician wao 
took ar. active part in affairs daring 
the troubled and disastrous period of 
ten years which elapsed between the 
fall of Lord Danby and the Reyolu- 
tion. 

His mird was much Jess turned to 
particular observations, and much more 
to general Speculations, than that of 
Shaftesbury, Shaftesbury knew the 
King, the Council, the Parliament, the 
city, better than Halifax; but Halifax 
would have written a far better trea- 
tise on political science than Shaftes- 
bury. | aftesbury shone More in con- 
Sultation, and Halifax in controversy ; 


him a bad adviser in cases which.re- 
quired celerity, He brought forward, 
with wonderfal readiness and ‘copious- 
ness, arguments, replitseto't osean- 
ments, rejoinders to those replies, genc- 
ral maxims of policy, and analogous 
cases ‘from history, But Shaftesbury 
Was the man for a prompt decision, 
Of the parliamentary eloquence of 
these celebrated rivals, we can judge 
only by report; and, so judging, we 
should be intlined to think that, though 
Shaitesbury was distin guished Speaker, 
the superiority belonged to Halifax.: 
Indeed the readiness of Halifax in de- 
bate, the extent of his knowledge, the 
ingenuity of his reasoning, the liveliness 
of his expression, and the silver clear- 
ness and sweetness of his voice, seem 
to have made the strongest impression 
on his contemporaries, By Dryden he 
is described as 

“of piercing wit å 
Bndued by aes aan 
‘Po move assemblies,” 
His oratory is utterly and irretrievably 
lost to us, like that of Somers, of Bo- 
lingbroke, of Charles Townshend, of 


regnant thought, 
preening taught 


Shittesbury was more fert®e in expe- 
Mients, and Haffax in arguments, 
Nothing that remains from the pen of 


many others who were accustomed to 
rise amidst the breathless expectation 
of senates, and to sit down amidst re- 
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iterated bursts of applause. But old 
men who lived to admire the eloquence 
of Pulteñey in its meridian, and that 
of Pitt in its splendid dawn, still mur- 
mured. that they .hadsheard nothing 
like the great @peeches of Lord Halifax 
on the Exclusion Bill. e power of 
Shafjesbury over large masses was un- 
rivalled. Halifa was disqualified by 
his whole character, moral and intel- 
Jectual, for the part of a demagogue. 
Tt was in small circles, and, abdve all, 
in the Hapse of Lords, that his ascend- 
ency was felt, 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled 
himself very little about theories ‘of 
government. Halifax was, in specula- 


tion, a strong republican, and did not 
conceal it. He often made hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy the subjects 
of his keen®pleasantry, while he was 
fighting the battles of the Court, and 
obtaining for himself step after step'in 
the peerage. In this way, he tried to 
gratify at once his intellectual vanity 
and his more yulgar ambition. He 
shaped his life according to the opinion 
of the multitude, and indemnified him- 
self by talking according to his own. 
Hie colloquial powers were great; his 
pereéption of th@ridiculous exquisitely 
fine; and he seems to have had the 
rare art of preserving the reputation of 
good breeding and good nature, while 
habitually indulging astrong propensity 
to mockery, 

Temple wished to put Halifax into 
the new council, and to leave out 
Shaftesbury, The King objected strongly 
to Halifax, to whom he had taken a 
great dislike, which is not accounted 
or, and which did not last long. Temple 
replied that Halifax was a man eminent 
both by his station and by his abilities, 
and would, if excluded, do every thing 
against the new arrangement that could 
be done by eloquence, sarcasm, and 
intrigue. All who were consulted were 
of the same mind; and the King yielded, 
but not till Temple had almost gone on 
his knees. ‘This point was no sooner 
settled than his Majesty declared that 
he would have Shaftesbury too. Temple 
again had recourse to entreaties and 
expostulations. Charles told him that 
the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at 


least as formidable as that of Halifax 

and this was true; but Temple might 
have replied that by giving’ power to 
Halifax they gained a friend, end that 
by giving- power to Shaftesbury they 
only strengthened an enemy. It was 
vain to argue and protest. The King 
only laughed and jested at’ Temple’s 
anger; and Shaftesbury was not only 
sworn ofs the Council, but appointed 
Lord President. F 

‘Temple was so Bitterly mortified by 
this step that he had at one time 
resolved to have nothing to ‘do’ with 
the new Administration, and seriously 
thought of disqualifying; himself from 
sitting in council by omitting to take 
the Sacrament. But the urgency of 
Lady Temple and Lady Giffar induced 
him to abandon that intention. 

The Council was organized on the 
twenty-first of April, 1679; and, within 
a few hours, onc of the fundamental 
principles ‘on which it had been ĉon- 
structed was violated. A secret com- 
mittee, or, in the modern phrase, 2 
cabinet of nine members, was formed. 
But as this committee included Shaftes- 
bury and Monmouth, it contained 
within itself the elements of as much 
faction as wonld’ have sufficed to im- 
pede all business. Accordingly, there 
soon arose a smpll interior cabinet, 
consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Hali- 
fax, and Temple. For a time perfect 
harmony and confidence subsisted be- 
tween the four. But the mectings of 
the thirty were stormy. Sharp retorts 
pi&sed between Shaftesbury and Hali- 
fax, who Jed the opposite parties. In 
the Council Halifax generally had the 
advantage. But it soon became ap- 
parent that Shaftesbury still had at his 
back the majority of the House of 
Commons. ‘The discontents’ which the 


change of Ministry had for at moment , 


quieted broke forth again with re- 
doubled violence ; and the only effect 
which the late measures appeared to 
have produced was: that the Lord 
President, with all the dignity and au- 
thority belonging to his high’ plate 
stood at the head of the Opposition: 


The sas re of Lord Danby ee 


Commons 


eagerly pros a 
gerly prosecuted: Sude the Duke 


were determined #0 °° 
p4 
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of York from the throne. All offers of 
compromiso were rejected. 


The King, however, had made up his 
It must|mind, and ordered® the Parliament to 


not be forgotten, however, that, in the | be instantly dissolved. Tempfe’s coun- 


midst of the confusion, one inestimable 
law, the only benefit which England 


cil was now nothing more than an or- 
dinary privy council, if indeed it were 


has derived from the troubles of that | not something less; and,@thoigh Tem- 


period, but a benefit which may well he 
set off against a great mass of evil, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through 
the Houses and received the royal 
assent. é a 

The King, finding the Parliament as 
troublesome as ever, determined 

rorogue it; and he did So, without 
yen mentioning, his intention to the 
Council by whose advice he had 
pledged, himself, only a month before, 
to conduct the Government. 
sellors were generally dissatisfied; and 
Shaftesbury swore, with great velice- 


the secret advisers were, hexrould have 
their heads. 3 
The Parliament rose; London was 
deserted ; and ‘Temple retired to his 
villa, whence, on council days, he went 
to Hampton Court. e Lhe post of Se- 
cretary was again and again pressed 
on him by his master and by his three 
colleagues of the inner Cabinet, Hali- 
fax, in particular, threatened laugh- 
ingly to burn down the Wais at Sheen, 
But Temple was immovable. His short 
experience of English politics had dis- 
gusted him; and he felt himself so 
much oppressed by the responsibility 
under which he at present lay that he 
had no inclination to add to the load. 
When the term fixed for the profo- 
gationthad nearly expired, it became 
necessary to consider what course 
should be taken. The King, and his 
four confidential advisers thought that 
a new Parliament might possibly be 
more matiagzeable, and could not’ pos- 
sibly be more refractory, than that 
which they now had, and they there- 
fore determined on a dissolution, But 
When the question: was proposed at 
council, the Majority, jealous, it should 
seem, of the small directing knot, and 
unwilling to bear the unpopularity of 


ple threw fie blame of this on the 
King, on Lord Shaftesbury, on every 
body but himself, it $s évident that the 
failure of his plan is to be chiefly as- 
cribed to its own inherent defects, Hiş 
council was too large to transact busi, 
ness which required expéditióp, secrecy, 
and cordial co-operation. A Cabinet 
was therefore formed within the Coun- 
cil. The Cabinet and the majority of 
the Council differed; and, as wasito be 
expected, the Cabinet carried their 
point. Four votes outweighed six- 


meetings of the thirty were not only 
useless, but positively no:sious. 

„Temple was 
chosen for the university: Cambridge, 
The only; objection that was made to 


nt policy of 
the States; and this blémish, however 
tenions, was overlook2d, isconsidera- 
tion of his high reputation, and of the 
strong recommendations with 
was furnished by the Court, 
During the summer he remained at 
Sheen, and amused himself with rear- 
ing melons, leaving to the three other 
members of ‘the inner Cabinet the whole 
direttion of public affairs. Some un- 
explained cause begin, about this time, 
to alienate them from him, ‘they do 
not appear to have been made angry 
by any part of his “conduct, or to haye 
disliked him personally, - But they had 
we suspect, taken the measure of his 


mind, and satisfied themselves that he 
was not a man for that troubled time, 
and that he would be a mere incum- 
brance to them. Living themselves for 
ambition, they despised his love-of ease, 
Accustomed to deep stakes in the game 
of political hazard, they despised his 


the measures of Government, while 
exuded- from power, ‘joined 
Shaftesbury, and the mebers of the 
Cabinet were left 


piddling play. They looked on his 
cautious measures with the sort of 
scorn with which the gamblers at the 


alone in the minority. | ordinary, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 


‘hich he, 


— 
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regarded Nigel’s practice of never 
touching a card butwhen he was cer- 
tain to Win. He soon found that he 
was left out of their secrets. The 
King had, about this time, a dangerous 
attack of illuc®. ‘The Duke of York, 
on receiving the news, refirned fom 
Holland., The sudden appearance of 
the detested, Pópish successor excited 
anxiety throughout the country, Tem- 
ple was greatly’amazed and disturbed. 
He hastened up to London and visited 
Essex, who professed to be astonished 
and mortified, bnt could not disguise a 
sneering smile. Temple then saw Ha- 
lifax, who talked to him much about 
the pleasures of the country, the 
anxieties of office, and the vanity of 
all human things, but carefully avoided 
politics, and when the Duke’s return 
was mentionct, only sighed, shook his 
head, shrugge@ his shoulders, and lifted 
up,his eyes and hands. Ina short time 
‘Temple found that his two friends had 
been laughing at him, and that they had 
themselves sent for the Duke, in order 
that his Royal Highness might, if the 
King should die, be on the spot to frus- 
trate the designs of Monmouth. 

He was soon convinced, by a still 
stronger proof, that, though he had 
not exactly offended his master or his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, he had ceased 
to enjoy their confidence, The result 
of the general election had been de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment; and Shaftesbury impatiently ex- 
pected the day when the Houses were 
to meet. The King, guided by the 
pE ar o inner Cabinet, determined 

a step of the highest importance. 
He told the Council that he had re- 
solved to prorogne the new Parliament 
for a year, and requested them not to 
object; for he had, he said, considered 
the subject fully, and had made up his 
mind. All who were not in the secret 
were thunderstruck, Temple as much 
asany. Several members rose, and en- 
treated to be heard against the proro- 
gation. But the King silenced them, 
and declared that his resolution was 
unalterable. ‘Temple, much hurt at 
the manner in which both himself and 
the Council had. been treated, spoke 
with great spirit, He would not, he 


a 
said, disobey the King by objecting to 
a measure on which his Majesty was 
determined to hear no argument; but 
he would most earnestly entreat his 
Majesty, if the present Council was in- 
competent to give advice, to dissolve it 
and s€lect another ; for it was absurd 
to have counsellors who did not counsel, 
and who were summoned only to be 
silent witresses of the acts of others. 
The King listened courteously. . But 
the members of the Cabinet resented 
this reproof highly; and from that day 
Temple was almost as much estranged 
from them as from Shaftesbury. ? 
He wished to retire altogether from. 
business, But just at this time Lord 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some 
other counsellors of the popular party, 
waited on the King in a body, declared 


their strong disapprobation of his mea- 
sures, and requested to be excused 
from attending an} more at council. 
‘Temple feared that if, at this moment, 
he also were to withdraw, he might 
be supposed to act in concert with 
thos8 decided opponents of the Court, 
and to have determined on taking a 
course hostile to the Government, 
He, therefore, continued to go occa- 
sionally to the board; but he had no 
longer any real share in the direction” 
of public affairs. j 
At length the long term of the pro- 
rogation expired. In October, 1680, ~ 
the Houses met; and the great ques- ~ 
tion of the Exclusion was revived. 
Few parliamentary contests in our his- 
torf appear to have’ called forth a 
greater display of talent; note cer- 
tainly ever called forth more violent 
passions. Thoe whole nation was con- 
yulsed by party,spirit. The gentlemen 
of every county, the traders of every 
town, the boys of every publit school, 
were divided into exclusionists and 
abhorrers. The  book-stalls were 
coyered with tracts on the sacredness 
of hereditary right, on the omnipotence 
of Parliament, on the dangers of a 
disputed succession, on the daugers ofa ` 
Popishreign. Itwasin the midst of this 
pant that Temple took his sentpfor t 
rst time, in the House of Commons. ~ 
The occasion was avery great one. 
His talents, his Jong experienco of 
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affairs, his unspotted public character, 
the 'higheposts which he had filled, 
seemed to mark him out as a man on 
whom much ould depend. He acted 
like himself. He saw that, if he sup- 
ported the Exclusion, he made the King 
and the heir presumptive his ehemies, 
and that, if he opposed it, he made 
himself an object of hatred to the un- 
scrupulous and turbulent Shaftesbury. 
He neither supported nor opposed it, 
He quictly absented himself from the 
House, Nay, he took care, he tells us, 
never to discuss the question in any 
Society whatever. Lawrence Hyde, 


afterwards Earl of Rochester, asked 
“him why he did not attend in his place. 
Temple replied that he acted accord- 
ing to Solomon’s advice, neither to op- 
pose the mighty, nor to go abont to 
Stop the current of a river. Hyde 
answered, “ You are a wise and a quiet 
man,” And this might be true. But 
surely such wise and quiet men have no 
call to be members of Parliament in 
critical times. AA 
` A single session was quite enough 
for Temple. When: the Parliament 
was dissolved, and another summoned 
at Oxford, he obtained an audience of 
the King, and begged to know whether 
his Majesty wished him to continue in 
Parliament. Charles, who had a sin- 
gularly quick eye for the weaknesses 
of all who came near him, had no doubt 
seen through Témple, and rated the 
Parliamentary support of so cool and 
guarded a friend at its proper yalue. 
He answered good-naturedly, but? we 
suspect a little contemptuously, “I 
doubt, as things stand, your coming into 
the House will not do much good. I 
think you may as well let it alone.” 
Sir William accordingly informed his 
“onstitudnts that he should not again 
apply for their suffrages, and sot off for 
Sheen, resolving never again to meddle 
with public affairs, He spon found that 


the King was 7 i hk 
Charles, indeed, iispleasea with him. 


S vay, 

` protested that he was ie saap 
3 angry,.not at 
all. But in a few days he Strack Tem- 
ple’s nime out of the list of Privy Conn- 
sellors, Why this was done “Temple 
declares himself unable to comprehend. 


and extensive converse with the world 
to teach him that there are conjunctures 
when men think that all who are not 
with them are against them, that there 
are conjunctures when a lukewarm 
friend, who will not fut himself the 
least out of his way, who will make no 
exertion, who will run no risk, # more 
distasteful than an nemy.c Charles had 
hoped that the fair character of Temple 
would add credit to an unpopular and 
suspected Government. But his Ma- 
jesty soon found that this fair character 
resembled pieces of furniture which we 
have seen in the drawing-rooms of very 
precise old ladies, and which are a great 
deal too white to-beused. This exceed- 


ing niceness was altogether out of sea- 
Neither party wanted a man who ' 


son. 
was afraid of taking a part; of/ineurring 
abuse, of making enemie’.- Phere were 
probably many good’and moderate men 
who would have hailed the appearance 
of arespectable mediator. But Temple 
was not a mediator. He was merely a 
neutral, 

At last, however, he had escaped from 
public life, and found himself at liberty 
to follow his favourite pursuits!’ His 
fortune waseasy. Hohat'aboút feon 
hundred a year, besities the Mastership 
of the Rolls in Ireland, an office in 
which he had succeeded his father, and 
which was then a mere sinecure for life, 
requiring no residence.. Hisreputation 
both as a negotiator and a writer stood 
high. He, resolved to be safe, to enjoy 
himself, and to let the world take its 
course; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford 
Parliament was dissolved: e Tories 
were triumphant. A terrible vengeance 
was inflicted on the chiefs of the Op- 
position. Temple learned in his re- 
treat the disastrous fate of several of 
his old colleagues in council. Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland. Russell died on 
the scaffold. Essex added a yet sadder 
and more fearful story to the bloody 
chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth 
clung in agonies of supplication round 
the knees of the stern uncle whom he 
had wronged, and tasted a bitterness 
worse than that of death, the bitterness 
of knowing that he had humbled him- 


But surely it hardly required his tone 


self in vain. A tyrant trampled on 


qs 
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the liberties and religion of the realm. 
The natignal spirit Swelled high under 
the oppression. Disaffeetion spread 
eyen to the strongholds of loyalty, to 
the cloisters of Westminster, to the 
schools of Oxrord, to the guard-room 
of the household troops, to the yery 
hearfi and bed-chamber of the Sove- 
reign. —Bubthe troubles which agitated 
the whole country did not reach the 
quiet orangery jn. which ‘Temple loi- 
tered away seyeral years withont once 
seeing the smoke of London. He now 
and then appeared in the circle at 
Richmond or Windsor. But the only 
expressions which he is recorded to 
haye used during these perilous times 
were, that he would be a good subject, 
but that he had done with politics. 

‘The Revolution came: he remained 
strictly néutral during the short strug- 
gle; and he then transferred to the 
new settlement the’ same languid sort 
of loyalty which he had felt for his 
former masters. He paid court to Wil- 
liam at Windsor, and William dined 
with him at Sheen. Bunt, in spite of 
the most pressing solicitations, Temple 
refused to become Secretary of State. 
Th refusal evidently proceeded only: 
from his dislike or trouble and danger; 
and not, as some of his admirers would 
have us believe, from any scruple of 
conscience or honour. For he con- 
,Sented that his son should take the 
office of Secretary at War underthe new 
Sovereign. Thisunfortunateyoung man 
destroyed himself within a week after 
his appointment, from vexation at find- 
ing that his advice had led the King 
into some improper steps with regard 
to Ireland: He seems to have inhe- 
rited his father’s extreme sensibility to 
failure, without that singular prudence 
which kept his father out of all situa- 
tions in which any serious failure was 
to be apprehended. ‘The blow fell 
heavily on the family, They retired in: 
deep dejection to Moor Park, which 
they now preferred to Sheen, on ac- 
count of the greater distance from 
London, In that spot*, then very 

+ Mr. l. ii. p.160.) confounds 
sided, with the Moor „Park in Hertford. 
shire, which is praised in the Essay on Gar- 
dening: 4 
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secluded, Temple passed the remainder 
of his life. The air agreed with him. 
The soil was fruitful, and well suited 
to an experimental fafmer and gar- 
dener. ‘The grounds were laid ont’ 
with the angular regularity which Sir 
William had admired in the flower- 
beds of Haarlem and the Hague. A 
beautiful rivulet, flowing from the hills 
of Surrey} bounded the domain. But 
a straight canal which, bordered by a 
terrace, intersected the garden, was 
probably more admired by the loytrs 
of the picturesque in that age. The, 
house was small, but neat and well- 
furnished ; the neighbourhood very 
thinly peopled. Temple had ño visi- 
ters, except a few friends who were 
willing to travel twenty or thirty miles 
in order to see him, and now and then 
a foreigner whom curiosity brought to 
have a look at the guthor of the ‘Triple 
Alliance. 

Here, in May, 1694, died Lady Tem- 
ple. From the time of her marriage 
we know little of her, except that her 
letters were alweys greatly admired, 
and that she had the honotir to corre- 
spond constantly with Queen Mary. 
Lady Giffard, who, as far as appears, 
had always been on the best terms 
with her sister-in-law, still continued 
to live with Sir Wiliam. 

But there were other inmates of 
Moor Park to whom a far higher iñ- 
terest belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, 
disagreeable young Trishman, who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, 
attended Sir William as an amanensis, 
for board and twenty pounds a year, 
dined at the second table, wrote bad 
verses inSpraise of his employer, and 
made lovo to a very pretty, dark-eyed 
young girl, whe waited on Lady Giffard. 
Tittle did Temple imagine that the 
coarse exterior of his dependent con- 
cealed a genius equally snited to poli- 
tics and to letters, a genius destined to 
shake great kingdoms, to stir the, 
laughter and the rage of millions, and 
to leave: to posterity memorials whic 
can perish only with the agli 
language. Tittle did he think that ee 
flirtation in bis servanits’ Ball which ne 

ened to make the 
perhaps scarcely de ene of 
subject of a jes WS the beginning 
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a long unprosperous love, which was to 
be as widdly famed as the passion of 
Petrarch or of Abelard. Sir William’s 
secretary was»Jonathan Swift. Lady 
Giffard’s waiting maid was poor Stella. 

Swift retained no pleasing recol- 
lection of Moor Park.» And we may 
easily suppose a situation like his to 
have been intolerably painful toa mind 
haughty, irascible, and coascions of 
preeminent ability, Long after, when 
he’stood in the Court of Requests with 
a eirele of gartered peers ronnd him, 
,or punned and rhymed with Cabinet 


Ministers over Secretary St. John’s 
Monte-Pulciano, he remembered, with 
deep and sore feeling, how miserable 
he used to be for days together when 
he suspected that Sir William had 
taken something ill. He could hardly 
belicve that he, the Swift who chid the 
Lord Treasurer, rallied the Captain 
General, and confronted the pride of 
the Duke of Buckinghamshire with 
pride still more inflexible, could be the 
same being who had passed nights of 
sleepless anxiety, in musing ovér a 
cross look or a testy word of a patron. 
“ Faith,” he wrote to Stella, with bitter 
levity, “Sir William spoiled a fine 
gentleman.” Yet, in justice to Temple, 
we must say that there is no reason to 
think that Swift was more unhappy at 
Moor Park than he would have been 
in a similar situation under any roof 
in England. We think also that the 
obligations which the mind of Swift 
owed to that of Temple were not in- 
considerable, Every judicious reader 
must be struck by the peculiarities 
which distinguish Swift's political tracts 
from all similar works preduced by 
mere men of letters. Let any person 
compare, for example, the Conduct of 
the Allies, or the Letter to the October 
Clab, With Johnson’s False Alarm, or 
Taxation no ‘Tyranny, and he will be 
at once struck by the. difference of 
which we speak. He may possibly 
think Johusén a greater man than 
Swift, He may possibly prefer John- 
son’s style to Swifts, Bút he will at 
once aéknowledge that Johnson writes 
li-e a man who has never been ont of 
his study. Sw'ft writes like'a man 
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midst of public business, and to whom 
the most importait affairs of state are 
as familiar as his weekly bills. 
cf i & of policy, 
ie Gerdina Kuve oF 1E M, Will loose, 
Familiar ag his garter.” 

e 
The difference, in short, between a 
political pamphlet by Johnson, and a 
political pamphlet by Swift, is as great 
as the difference between an account 
of a battle by Mr. Southey, and the 
account of the same battle by Colonel 
Napier. It is impossible to doubt that 
the superiority of Swift is to be, in a 
great measure, attributed to his long 
and close connection with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as were the alleys 
and fipiren pots of Moor Park from the 
haunts of the busy and the ambitious, 
Swift had ample opportiinitles of be- 
coming acquainted with the hidden 
causes of many great events. William 
was in the habit of consulting Temple, 
and occasionally visited him.’ Of what 
passed between #thétti very little is 
‘Known. It is certain, however, that 
when the Triennial Bill had. been tar- 
ried through the two Honses, his Ma- 
Jesty, who was exceedingly unwiking 
to pass it, sent the*Earl of Portland 
to learn Lemple’s opinion, Whether 
Temple thought the bill in itself a 
good one does not- appear; but he 
clearly saw how imprudent it must be 
in a prince, situated as William was, to 
engage in an altercation with his Par- 
liament, and directed: Swift to draw up 
a paper on the subject, which, however 
did not convince the King. i 

The chief amusement of ‘Temple's 
declining years was literature, After 
his final retreat from. business, he wrote 
his very agreeable Memoirs, corrected 
and transcribed many of his letters and 
published several miscellancous trea- 
tises, the best of which, we think, is that 
on Gardening. The style of his essays 
is, on the whole, excellent, almost al- 
ways pleasing, and now and then state]: 
and splendid. The matter is generally 
of mitch less value; as our readers wil] 
readily believe when we inform them 
that Mr. Courtenay, a biographer, that 


who hus passed his whole life in the 


is to say, a literary vassal, bound by 
the immemorial law of his tenure to 


| 
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render homage, aids, reliefs, and all 
other eustomary services to his lord, 
avows that he cannot give an opinion 
about the essay on Heroic Virtue, be- 
cause he canngt read it without skip- 
ping; a circumstance which, strikes us 
as peculiarly strange, when we œn- 
siderShow long Mr, Courtenay was at 
the India Beard, atid how many thou- 
sand paragraphs of the copious official 
eloquence of the East he must have 
perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, 
deserves notice, not, indeed, on account 
of its intrinsic merit, but on account of 
the light which it throws on some cu- 
rions weaknesses of his character, and 


on account of the extraordinary effects 
which it produced in the republic of 
letters. A most idle and contemptible 
controversy had arisen in France touch- 
ing the comparative merit of the an- 
cient and modern writers. Jt was cer- 
tainly not to be expected that, in that 
age, the question would be tried ac- 
cording to those Jargé and philosophi- 
cal principles of criticism which guided 
the judgments of Lessing and of Her- 
der, But it might have been expected 
thafthose who undertook to decide the 
point would at least take the trouble 
to read and understand the authors on 
whose merits they were to pronounce. 
Now, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
among the disputants who clamourtd, 
some for the ancients and some for the 
moderns, very few were dgcently ac- 
quainted with either ancient or modern 
literature, and hardly one was well 
acquainted with both. In Racine’s 
amusing preface to the Iphigénie the 
reader may find noticed a most ridicu- 
Jous mistake into which one of the 
champions of the moderns fell about a 
passage in the Aleestis of Euripides. 
‘Another writer is so inconecivably ig- 
norant as to blame Homer for mixing 
the four Greek dialects, Doric, Ionic, 
Folic, and Attic, Just, says he, as ifa 
French poct were to put Gascon phrases 
and Picard phrases into the midst of 


his pure Parisian writing, On the other 
hand, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the defenders of the ancients were en- 
tirely. unacquainted with the greatest 


productions of later times; Dot, indeed, | 


were the defenders of the moderns better 
informed. ‘The parallels which were 
instituted in the course of this dispute 
are inexpressibly ridiculous. Balzac 
as selected as the riyal of Cicero. 
Corneille wags said to unite the merits 
of Æschylus, Sophocles, ahd Euripi- 
des. - We should like to see a Prome- 
thens after Corneille’s fashion. The 
Provinciak Letters, masterpieces un- 
doubtedly of reasoning, wit, and clo- 
quence, were pronounced to be supe- 
rior to all the writings of Plato, Cicero, 
and Lucian together, particularly inthe, 
art of dialogue, an aybin which, as it 
happens, Plato far excelled all men, 
and in which Pascal, great and .admi- 
rable in other respects, is notoriously 
yery deficient. 

This childish controversy spread to 
England; and some mischievous dæmon 
suggested to Temple the thought of 
undertaking the defence of the an- 
cierits. As to his qualifications for 
the task, it is sufficient to say, that 
he knew not a word of Greek. 
But “his vanity, which, when he was 
engaged in the conflicts of active 
life and surrounded by- riyals, had 
been kept in tolerable order by his dis- 
cretion, now, when he had long lived 
in seclusion, and had become accus- 
tomed to regard himself as by far the 
first man of hisycircle, rendered him 
blind to his own déficiencies. >In an 
evil hour he published an Essay on 
"Ancient and Modern Learning. The 
styfe of this treatise is very good, the 
matter ludicrous and contemptible to 
the last degree. There we rea how 
Lycurgus „travelled into India, and 
brought Wie PRGN laws from that 
country; how Orpheus made voyages 
in search of knowledge, and attained 
to a depth of learning which has made 
him renowned in all succeeding ages; 
how Pythagoras passed twenty-two 
years in Egypt, and, after graduating 
there, spent twelve years more at 
Babylon, where the Magiadmitted him 
ad eundem; how the ancient Brahmins 
lived two hundred years; how the 
earliest Greek philosophers retold 
earthquakes and plagues and put down 
riots by magic; and Haw much Ninus 
surpassed jn abilities any of his succes- 
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sors on the throne of Assyria. The 
moderns, Sir William owns, have found 
out the circulation of the blood; but, 
on the other kand, they have quite lost 
the art of conjuring; nor can any 
modern fiddler enchant fishes, fowls, 
and serpents by his performanct. He 
tells us that “ Thales, Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Epicurus made greater progresses 
in the several empjres of science than 
any of their'successors have since been 
alde to reach;” which is just as absurd 
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as if he had said that the greatest 
o: 2 a ‘i y 
names in Britigh science are Merlin, 
Michael Scott, Dr. Sydenham, and 
Lord Bacon. Indeed, the manner in 
which Temple mixes the historical and 
the fabulous reminds us of those classi- 
cal dictionaries, intended for the use of 
schools, in which Narcissus the loyer 
of himself and Narcissus the freedman 
of Claudius, Pollux the son of Jupiter 
and Leda and Pollux the author of the 
Onomasticon, are ranged under the 
same headings, and treated as person- 
ages equally real. ‘The effect of this 
arrangement resembles that which 
would be produced by a dictionary of 
modern names, consisting of such ar- 
ticles as the following:—* Jones, Wil- 
liam, an eminent Orientalist, and one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal—Davy, a fiend, 
who destroys ship®—Thomas, a found- 
ling, brought up by Mr. Allworthy.” 
It is from such sources as these that 
Temple seems to have learned all that 
he knew about the ancients, He futs 
the story of Orpheus between ‘the 
Olympic games and the battle of Ar- 
bela; as if we had exactly the same 
reasons for believing that Orpheus led 
beasts with his lyre, which we have for 
believing that there were races at Pisa, 
or that Alexander conquered Darius. 
He manages little better when he 
comes to the modems. He gives us a 
catalogue of those whom he regards as 
the greatest writers of later times. It 
: is sufficient to say that, in his list of 


Italians, he has omitteq Dante, Pe- 


leau; and in hislist of Englisli, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspedre, and Milton. 

In the midst of all this yast mass of | 
absurdity one paragraph stands out | 
preeminent. The doctyine of Temple, | 
not a yery comfortable Uoctrine, is that j 
thes human race is constantly degen- | 
erating, and that the oldest boéks in | 
every kind are the Best. In confirma- | 
tion of this notion, he remarks that » | 
the Fables of Æsop are the best Fables, 
and the Letters of Phalaris the best 
Letters in the world. On the merit. 
of the Letters of Phalaris he dwells with 
great warmth and with extraordinary 
felicity of language, Indeed we could 
hardly select a more favourable speci- 
men of the gracefuland easy majesty 
to which his style sometimes vies that 
this unlucky passage. He knows, he 
says, that some learned”men, or men 
who pass for learned, si as Politidn, 
have doubted the gengineness of these 
letters; but of such doubts he speaks 
with the greatest contempt. Now 
it is perfectly cértaiif, first, that the i 
letters are very bad; ‘secondly, that , 
they are spurious ; and thirdly; that, 
whether they be bad or good, spurious 
or ‘genuine, Temple , c uld ow 
nothing of the matte mich as he 
are no me able as ‘a lino 
of them than to decipher yptii 
obelisk. Dt ee 
__ This Essay, silly as'it is, was exceed- 
ingly well received, both in England 
and on the Continent. And the rea- 
son is evident. The classical scholars 


who saw its absurdity were general: 
on the side of the erica ond mare 
inclined rather to veil than to expose 
the blunders of an ally; the champions 
of the moderns were generally as igno-' 
rantas Temple himself; and the multi- 
tude was charmed by his flowing and 
melodious diction. He was doomed, 
however, to smart, as he well, deserved, 
for his vanity and folly. i 

_ Christchurch af Oxford was then 
widely and justly celebrated as a place 
where the lighter parts of classical 


trarch, Ariosto, and Passo: in his Hist 
ofsSpaniards, Lope and Calderon: a4 
his list of Freach, Pascal, uet, 


Molière, Corneille, Racine, and Bois 


learning were cultivated with success, 
With the deeper mysteries of philo- 
logy neither. the instructors nor the 
pupils had the smallest acquaintance, 
They fancied themselves Scaligers, ag 
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Bentley scornfully said, if they could 
write a copy of Latirf verses with only 
two or three small faults. From this 
College proceeded a new edition of the 
Letters of Phalaris, which were rare, 
and had been® in request since the 
appearance of Temple's ESay. Fhe 
nomial editor was Charles Boyle, a 
young man of nobe family and pro- 
mising parts; bút some oldermembers 
of the society lent their assistance 
While this work was m preparation, 
an idle quarrel, écgasioned, it should 
seem, by the negligence and misrepre- 
sentations of a bookseller, arose be- 
tween Boyle and the King’s Librarian, 
Richard Bentley. Boyle, in the preface 
to his edition, inserted-a bitter reflec- 
tio on Bentley. Bentley revenged 
himself by proving that the Epistles of 
Phalaris were’ forgeries, aud in his 
remarks on thistsubject treated ‘Temple, 
not indecently, but with no great reve- 
rence,” Å 

Temple, who jas quite unaccus- 
tomed to any Dut th@ most respectful 
usage, who, eyen while engaged in 
politics, had always shrunk from all 
rude collision and had generally suc- 
ceedin avoiding it,and whose sensitive- 
ness had been incftased by many years 
of seclusion and flattery, was moved 
to most violent resentment, complained, 
very unjustly, of Bentleys foul-mouthed 
raillery, and declared that he had com- 
menced an answer, but had laid it 
aside, “haying no mind to_ enter the 
lists with such a mean, dull, unman- 
nerly. pedant? Whatever may be 
thought of the temper which Sit Wil- 
liam Showed on this occasion, we can- 
not too highly applaud his discretion 


in not finishing and publishing, his | i 
answer, which would certainly haye) i 


been a most extraordinary performance. 
He was not, however, without de- 
fenders. Like Hector, when struck 
down prostrate by Ajax, he was in an 
instant covered“ by a thick crowd of 
shields. Shit 
Odres Sbuvfiaro roMEVa rañv 
Odrdar, a6 pahir piv yep mtpicnoay 
pada | Alveles, kal Bios "Azives, 
Meunsbses eo ay, Kal Tabee 
patrons 
Christchurch was up in arms; and 
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though that College seems then to have 
been almost destitute of scveresand 
accurate learning, no academical society 
could show a greater array of orators, 
wits, politicians, bustling adventurers 
who united the superficial accomplish- 
ments 8f the scholar with the manners 
and arts of the man of the world; and 
this formidable body resolved to try 
how far smart repartecs, well-turned 
sentences, confidence, puffing, and in- 
trigue could, on the question whether 
a Greek book were or were’ net 
genuine, supply the place of`a little 
knowledge of Greek. + y 
Out came the Reply to Bentley, bear- 
ing the name of Boyle, but, in.truth 
written by Atterbury with the assist- 
ance of Smalridge and others. A’ 
most remarkable book it is, and often. 
reminds us of Goldsmith's observation, 
that the French would be the best 
cooks in the world Gf they had any 
butcher’s meat, for that they can make 
ten dishes out of a nettle-top. It 
really deserves the praise, whatever 
that fraise may bé,worth, of being the 
best book ever written by any man on 
the wrong side of a question of which 
he was profoundly ignorant. The 
learning of the confederacy is that of 
a schoolboy, and not of an extraordi- 
nary schoolboy; byt it is used) with 
the skill and address of most able, 
artful, and experienced men; it is 
beaten ont to the very thinnest leaf, 
and is disposed in such a way as to 
seem ten times larger than it 3s. © 


they had studied, would have, whipped 
them all round. But this circumstance 


the Spectator with a dictionary, ©° ing 
forward to defend the ger eG ot 
Treland’s Vortigern sesinst Malone; 
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and they will have some notion of the 
featgyhich Atterbury had the audacity 
to undertake, and which, for n time, 
it was really-thought that he had’ per- 
formed. " 

The illusion was soon dispelled. 
Bentley’s answer for ever sctfied the 
question, and established his, claim to 
the first place amongst Classical scho- 
lars. Nor do those do him justice 
who represent the controversy as a 
battle between wit and'learning. For 
though there is a lamentable deficiency 
of learning on the side of Boyle, there 
is no want of wit on the side of Bent- 
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honoured his studies and his pro- 
fession, and degtaded himself almost 
to the level of De Pauw. 

Temple did not live to witness the 
utter and irreparable defeat of his 
champions. He died® indeed; at a 
fortunate Snoment, just after the ap- 
pearance of Buyle’s book, and while all 
England was elavghing mt the way 
in which the Christchurch men had 
handled the pedant. In Boyle’s book, 
Temple was praised in the highest 
terms, and comparg to Memmius: not 
a very happy comparison; for ‘al- 
most the only particular information 


ley. Other qualities, too, as yaluable 
as cither wit or learning, appear con- 
spicuously in Bentley’s book, a rare 
sagacity, an unrivalled power of com- 
bination, a perfect mastery of all the 
weapons of logic. “He was greatly in- 
debted to the furious outcry which the 
Tnisrepresentations, sarcasms, and in- 
trigues of his opponents had raised 
against him, an outcry in which fashion- 
ANG and political circles joined, and 
which was echoed by thousands who 
did not know whetker Phalaris ruled 
in Sicily or in Siam. His spirit, 
. daring even to rashness, self-confident 
even to negligence, and proud eyen to 
msolent ferocity, was awed for the 
first and for the last time, awed, not 
into meanness or cowardice, but into 
weariness and sobriety. For once he ran 
no risks; he left ho crevice unguarded; 
he wantoned in no paradoxes; above 
all, he returned no railing for the rail- 
ing of his enemies. In almost every 
thingTthat he has written we can dis- 
coyer proofs of genius and learning. 
But it is only here that his genius and 
learning appear to have Been con- 
stantly under the guidance of good 
sense atid good temper. Here, we 
find none of that besotted reliance on 
his own Powers and on his own luck, 
which he showed when he undertook 
to edite Milton; none of that perverted 
ingenuity which deforms so many of 
1S Notes on Horace; none of that dis- 
dainfal carelessness by which he laid 
mselg open to the keen and déx- 


that, in agitated times, I ought it 
his duty to attend exclusi “to poli- 
tics, and that his friends’ could not 
venture, except when the Republic 
was quiet and prosperdas, to intrude 
on him with their philosophical and 
poetical productionss. It is on this 
account that Luer mts up the 
exquisitely beautiful for peace 
with which his pe) Sale 


which we haye about neonz? is 
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“Nam neque nos agere hoc patriat tempore 


iniquo 
Rosana æquo animo, nec Memmi clara 
Talibus fn rebus comyfini deesso salati,” 
This description is surely by no 
means applicable to a statesman who 
had, through the whole course of his 
life, carefully avoided exposing himself 
in seasons. of- trouble; who had rei 
peatedly refused, in most critical con- 
junctures, to be Seeretary of State; and 
who. now, in the midst of revolutions, 
plots, foreign and domestic wars, was 
quietly writing nonsense about the 
yisits of Lycurgus to the Brahmins 
and the tunes which Arion played to 
the Dolphin. 
We must not omit to mention that, 
while the controversy about Phalaris was 
raging, Swift, in order to,show his zeal 
and attachment, wrote the Battle of the 
Books, the earliest piece in which his 
peculiar talents are discernible. We 
may observe that the bitter dislike of 
Bentley, bequeathed by Temple to 
Swift, seems to have been communicated 


teas thrust of Middleton; none of 
t extravagant vaunting and Sayace 
Scurcility by which he afterwards qh. 


by Swift to Pope, to Arbuthnot, and to 
others, who continued to tease the 
great critic, long alter he had shaken 
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hands very cordially both with Boyle 
and with Atterbury.e _ i‘ 

Sir Wiliam Temple died at Moor 
Park in January, 1699.. He appears 
to have suffered no intellectual decay. 
His heart was buried under a sun-dial 
which still stands in hise favourite 
gardeg. His body was laid in W&t- 
minster Abbey by the side of his wife; 
and a place*hard by was set apart for 
Lady Giffard, who long survived him. 
Swift was his literary executor, super- 
intended the publication of his Letters 
and Memoirs, and, in the performance 
of this office, had some acrimonious 
contests with the family. 

O? Temple’s character little more re- 
mains to be said. Burnet accuses him 
of holding irreligious opinions, and 
corrupting every body who came near 
him. But tha vague'assertion of so 
rash and partial a writer as Burnet, 
about a man with whom, as far as we 
know, he neyer@xchanged a word, is 
of little weight. It is, indeed, by no 
means improbablé that Temple may 
have been a freethinker. The Osbornes 
thought him so when he was a very 
young man. And it is certain that a 
largo. proportion of the gentlemen of 
rank anā fashion who made their 
entrance into society while the Puritan 
party was at the height of power, and 
while the memory of the reign of that 
party was still recent, conceived a 
strong disgust for all religion. The 
imputation was common between 
‘Temple and all the most distinguished 
courtiers of the age. Rochester and 
Buckingham were open scoffers, and 
Mulgrave very little better. Shaftes- 
bury, though more guarded, was sup- 
posed to agree with them in opinion. 
All the three noblemen who were 
Temple’s colleagues during the short 
time of his sitting in the Cabinet were 
of very indifferent repute as to ortho- 
doxy. Halifax, indeed, was generally 
considered as an atheist; but he 
solemnly denied the charge; and, in- 
deed, the truth seems to be that he 
was more religiously disposed than 
most of the statesmen of that age, 
though two impulses which were cae 
usually strong in him, a passion fe 
ludicrous images, and a passion for 
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subtle speculations, sometimes pronipted 
him to talk on serious subjects in a 
manner which gave great and ust 
offence. It isnot unlikely that Temple, 
who seldom went below the surface of 
any question, may have been infected 
with tke prevailing scepticism, All 
that we can say on the subject is, that 
there is no trace of impiety in his 
works, and that the case with which he 
carried his’ clection for an university, 
where the majority of the yoters were 
clergymen, though it proves nothin 
as to his opinions, must, we think, be 
considered as proving that he was not, 
as Burnet seems to irsinuate, in the 
habit of talking atheism to all who 
came near him. > 
Temple, however, will scarcely carry 
with him any great accession of au- 
thority to the side either of religion or 
of infidelity. He was no profound 
thinker. He was mergly a man of lively 
parts. and quick observation, a man of 
the world among men of letters, a man 
of letters among. men of the world. 
Mere, scholars were dazzled by the 
Ambassador and Cabinet counsellor; 
mere politicians ‘by the Essayist and 
Historian. But neither as a writer nor 
as a statesman can we allot to him any ~ 
very high place. “As a man, he seems 
tous to have been excessively selfish, 
but very sober, wary, and far-sighted 
in his selfishness; to have known better 
than most people what he really wanted 
in life; and to have pursued what he 
wanted with much more than ordinary 
steaginess and sagacity, never suffering: 
himself to be drawn aside either hy bad 
or by good feelings. Tt was his con- 
stitution to dread failure more than he 
desired smecess, to prefer security, 
comfort, repose, leisure, to the turmoil 
and anxiety which are inseparable from 
atness ; and this natural languor of 
mind, when contrasted with the malig- 
nant energy of the keen and restless 
spirits among whom his lot was cast, 
sometimes appears to resemble the mo- 
deration of Virtue, But ‘ve must own 
that he seems to us to sink into little- 
ness and meanness when we compare 
him, me do not say with any higi aes 
standard of morality, bub with many v- 
those frail ae ‘in aming at noble 
E 
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ends, but often drawn from the right 
path by stsong passions. and strong 
temptations, have left to posterity a 
doubtful and checkered fame. 
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GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE. (APRIL, 1839.) 

in its i ith the Church. 

THB a Gctoat guns Beg Ste cf 


hurch, and*M.P. for Newark. Syo. 
Second Edition, London: 1839, 


‘THe author of this volume is a young 
‘man of unblemished character, and of 
distinguished pafliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern and unbend- 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and 
mutinously, a leader whose experience 
and eloquence are indispensable to 
them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhor. It would 
not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone 
were one of the most unpopular men in 
England. But we believe that we do 
him no more than justice when we say 
that his abilities and his demeanour 
have obtained for him the respect and 
good will of all parties, His first ap- 
pearance in the character of an author 
is therefore an interesting event; and 
it is natural that the gentle wishes of the 
public should go with him to his trial, 
We are much preased, without any 
reference to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s theories, to see 
/2 graye and elaborate treatise on an 
important part of the Philosophy of 
Government proceed from the pen ef a 
young man who is rising to eminence 
in the House of Commons. There is 
little danger that people engaged in the 
conflicts of active life will beStoo much 
addicted to general speculation. ‘The 
opposite vice is that which most easily 
ree them. ‘The times and tides of 
ERIE and debate tarry for no man. 
Poutician must often talk and act 


question; all his 
be vague and inaccurate. $ 

must; gnd if he is a mah Oe zA 
tact, and of intrepidity, he tba igs 
that, even under such cireamstances it 
is possible to sBeak successfully. He 
finds that there is a great differenca 
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between the effect of written words, 
which are perused and reperused in the 
stillness of the closet, and the effect of 
spoken words which, set off by the 
graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate 
for a single moment om the car. He 
finds that homay blunder without much 
chance of being detected, that he may 
reason sophistically,and escape unre- 
fated. He finds that, evel on knotty 
questions of trade and legislation, he: 
can, without reading’ ten pages, of’ 
thinking ten minutes, draw forth loud 


Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence 
for a man who was to be tried Before 
one of the Athenian tribunals, ig 
before the defendant hadglearned the 
speech by heart, he became so much 
dissatisfied with it that he.went in great 
distress to the author. “Twas delighted 
with your speech the first time I read 
it; but I liked it less the second time, 


and still less the third time; and now 
it seems to me to j defence at all.” 
“My good frien s Lysias, “Yon 
quite forget that 1 
it only once.” ‘The & the i 

the English Parliament. It oiy ba 
as'idle in an orator tæwaste deep nies 
ditation and long research on his 
speeches, as it would be in S 
of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of 
courtiers and ladies who cross Over the 
Stage in a procession with real Pearls 
and diamonds. It is not by accurag: 

or profundity that men become th 

masters of great assemblies, Ang Ri 
be at the charge of providing logic af 
the best quality, when a very inferio, 

article will be equally acceptable ? Whe 
go as deep into a question as Burke 
only in order to be, like Burke, coughed 
down, or left speaking to green benches 
and red boxes? This has long appeareq 
to us to be the most serious of the evils 
which are to be set of against the man 

blessings of popular government. Tt jg 
a fine and true saying of Bacon, that 
reading makes a full man, talking q 
ready man, and writing an exact man. 
The tendency of institutions like those 
of England is to encourage readiness 
in public men, at the expense both of 
fulness and of exactness, The Keenes: 
and most vigorous minds of every gee 


plaudits, and sit down with the edits | 
of having made an excellent speech, > 


es are to heap- > 
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neration, minds often, admirably fitted 
for the investigation of truth, are ha- 
bitually employed in producing argu- 
ments such as no man of sense would 
ever put into æ treatise intended for 
publication, arguments whigh are just 
good enough to be used once, when 
aided “by fluent. delivery and pointed 
langiiage. The habit of discussing 
questions in this way necessarily reacts 
on the intellects of our ablest men, 
particularly of those who are introduced 
into parliament at a very early age, 
before their minds have expanded to 
full maturity. ‘The talent for debate is 
developed in such men to a degree 
which, to the multitude, seems as mar- 
yellous as the performance of an Italian 
Improvisatore. But they are fortunate 
indeed if they retain unimpaired the 
faculties which are required for close 
reasoning or for enlarged speculation. 


Ind fe should sooner expect a 
on al work on political science, 
such a work, for example, as the 


y 
Wealth of Natiohs, from an apothecary 
in a country téwn, or from a minister 
in the Hebrides, than from a statesman 
who, ever since he was one-and-twenty, 
had Been a distingnished debater in the 
House of Commons. ay) 

We therefore hail with Pleasure, 
though assuredly not with unmixed 
pleasure, the appearance of this work. 
That a young politician should, in the 
intervals afforded by his parliamentary 
vocations, have constructedeand pro- 
pounded, with much study and mental 
toil, an original theory on a great 
Problem in politics, is a circumstance 
which, abstracted from all consideration 
of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
opinions, must he considered as highly 
creditable to him, We certainly cannot 
wish that Mr. Qladstone’s doctrines 
may become fashionable among public 
men. But we heartily wish that his 
landable desire to penetrate beneath the 
surface of questions, and to arrive, by 
long and intent meditation, at the 
knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all 
expect it to become. cs 

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in 
many respects, exceedingly well quali- 
fied” for philosophical investigation. 


His mind is of large grasp » nor is he 
deficient in dialectical skill. Buthe does 
not give his intellect fair play, ‘There is 
no want of light, but a great want of 
what Bacon would have called dry 
light. © Whatever Mr. Gladstone secs 
is refracted and distorted by a false 
medium of passions and prejudices. 
His style hears a remarkable analogy 
to his mode of thinking, and indeed 
exercises great influénce on his mode 
of thinking, His rhetoric, though oftan 
good of its kind, darkens and perplexes 
the logic which it should illustrate, 
Half his acuteness and“diligonce, with 
a barren imagination and a scanty vo- ` 
cabulary, would have saved him from 
almost all his mistakes. He has one 
gift most dangerous to aspeculator, a 
vast command of a kind of language, 
grave and majestic, but of vague and 
uncertain import; of a kind of lan- 
guage which affects us much in the- 
same way in which the lofty diction of 
the Chorus of Clouds affected the sim 
ple-hearted Athenian. 
& YÀ ToD He yparas, és tepdy, nad ceurdy, 
Kal reparades. 

When propositions have been esta- 
blished, “ahd nothing remains but to 
amplify and decorate them, this dim 
magnificence may bein place. But if 
it is admitted into a demonstration, it 
is very much worse than absolute non- 
sense; just as that transparent haze, 
through which the sailor secs capes and 
mouptains of false sizes and in false 
bearings, is more dangerous than atter 
darkness. Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond 
of employing the phraseology of which 
we speak ig those parts of his w orks 
which require the utmost perspicnity 
and precision of which homan lan- 
guage is capablo; and in this way he 
deludes first himself, and then his 
readers, The foundations of his theory, 
which ought to be buttresses of ada- 
mant, are made out of the flimsy mate- 
rials which are fit only for ‘perorations. 
This fault 1S One which no subsequent 
care or industry can correct, Themore 
strictly Mr. Gladstone reasons on his 
premises, the more absurd are the con- 
clusions Which he brings out; and, 
when at last his good sense and good 
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nature recqil from the horrible prac- 
tical inferences to which this theory 
Jeads, he is reduced sometimes to take 
refuge in arguments inconsistent with 
his fundamental doctrines, and some- 
times to escape from the legitimate 
consequences of his false principles, 
under cover of equally false history. 
Itwould be unjust not to say that this 
book, though not a good book, shows 
more talent;than many good books. It 
abounds with eloquent and ingenious 
passages. It bears'the signs of much 
patient thought. It is written through- 
out with excellént taste and excellent 
temper; nor does it, so far as we have ob- 
served, contain one expression unworthy 
of a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. 
Bat the doctrines which are put forth in 
it appear to us, after full and calm consi- 
deration, to be false, to be in the highest 
degree pernicious,eand to be such as, 
if followed out in practice to their legi- 
timate consequences, would inevitably 
produce the dissolution of society; and 
for this opinion we shall procegd to 
give our reasons With that freedom 
which the importance of the subject 
requires, and which Mr. Gladstone, both 
by precept and by example, invites us 
to use, but, we hope, without rudeness, 
and, we are sure, without maleyolence, 
Before we enter®on an examination 
of this theory, we wish to guard our- 
selves against one misconception. It 
is possible that some persons who have 
read Mr. Gladstone’s book carelessly, 
and others who have merely hearg in 
conversation, or seen in a newspaper, 
that the member for Newark has writ- 
tenin defence of the Church of England 
against the supporters of tha voluntary 
system, may imagine that we are writ- 
ing in defence of the veluntary system, 
and that we desire the abolition of the 
Established Church. ‘This is not the 
case. It would be as unjust to accuse 
us of attacking the Church, because we 
attack Mr. Gladstone's doctrines, as it 
would be to accuse Locke of wishing 
for anarchy, because he refuted Filmer’s 
patriarchal theory of government, or to 
accuse Blackstone of recommending the 
“Confiscation of ecclesiastical property, 
because he deified that the right of the 
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tical law. It is to be observed, that 
Mr. Gladstone rests his case og entirely 
new grounds, and does not differ more 
widely from us than from some of those 
who haye hitherto been cogsidered as the 
mostillustrigus champions of theChurch. 
He # not content with the Ecclesjasti- 
cal Polity, and rejoiges.that the Hitter 
part of that celebrated worl “ does not 
carry with it the weight of Hooker’s 
plenary authority.” He is not content 
with Bishop Warburton’s Alliance of 
Church and State. 
of that work generally,” he says, “are 
to be received with qualification;” and 
he agrees with Bolingbroke in thinking 
that Warburton’s whole theory rests on 
a fiction. He is still less satisfied with 
Paley’s defence of the Church, which 
he pronounces to be “tginted by the 
original vice of false ethical principles” 
and “full of the seeds*of cvil.” He 
conceives that Dr. Chalmers, has taken 
a partial view of the subject, and ffut 
forth much questionable matter.’ In 
truth, on almost every Point on which 
we are opposed to Mr, Gladstone, we 
have on our side the authority of some 
divine, eminent as a defender of exist- 
ing ‘establishments. x Ce 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests 
on this great fundamental proposition, 
that the propagation of religious truth 
is one of the principal ends of govern- 
ment, as government. If Mr. Glad- 
stone has not proved this proposition, 
his systemsyanishes at once. 

We are desirous, before we enter on 
the discussion of this important ques- 
tion, to point out clearly a distinction 
which, though very obvious, seems to 
be overlooked by many excellent people. 
In their opinion, to say that the ends 
of government are temporal and not 
spiritual is tantamount to Saying that 
the temporal welfare of man is of more 
importance than his spiritual welfare, 
But this is an entire mistake. The 
question is not whether spiritual in- 
terests be or be not superior in im- 
portance to temporal interests; but 
whether the machinery which hap- 
pens at any moment to be employed 
for the purpose of protecting certain 
temporal interests of a society be ne- 


rector totithe was derived from the Ley. 


cessarily such a machinery as is fitted 
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to promote the spiritual interests of that 
society. Without a®division of labour 
the world’could not go on. Itis of very 
much more importance that men should 
haye food than that they should haye 
pianofortes, “et it by no means fol- 
lows that every pianoforte-raker ought 
to adil the business of a baker to his 
own; for, ighe did?so, we should have 
both much worse music and much 
worse bread. It is of much more im- 
portance that the knowledge of reli- 
gious truth should be wisely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should 
flourish among us. Yet it byno means 
follows that the Royal Academy ought 
to unite with its present functions those 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to distribute theological 
tracts, to send forth missionaries, to 
turn out Nollékens for being a Catholic, 
Bacon for being a methodist, and Flax- 
man for being a Swedenborgian. For 
the effect of such folly would be that 
we should haye the worst possible Aca- 
demy of Arts, ind the worst possible 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. Thecommunity, it is plain, 
would be thrown into universal confu- 
sion if it were supposed to be the duty 
of every associséon which is formed 
for one good object to promote every 
other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil go- 
yernment, all people are agreed. That 
it is designed to protect our persons 
and our property; that it is designed 
to compel us to satisfy our°wants, not 
by rapine, but by ‘industry ; that if is 
designed to compel us to decide our 
differencts, not by the strong hand, but 
by arbitration ; that it is designed to 
direct our whole force, as that of one 
man, against any other society which 
may offer us injury; these are propo- 
sitions which will hardly be disputed. 

. Now these are matters in which 
man, Without any reference to any 
higher being, or to any fature state, 
is very deeply interested. Every human 
being, be he idolater, Mahometan, Jew, 
Papist, Socinian, Deist, or Atheist, 
naturally loves life, shrinks from pain, 
desires comforts which can be enjoyed 
only in communities where property is 
secure, To be murdered, to be tor- 


tured, to be robbed, to be sold into 
slavery, these are evidentlycevils from 
which men of eyery religion, and men 
of no religion, wish to *be protected; 
and therefore it will hardly be disputed 
that men of every religion, and of no 
religion, have thus far a common in- 
terest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are 
not limited to this short life and to this 
visible world. He finds himself sur- 
rounded by the signs of a power and 
wisdom higher than his own; and, én 
all ages and nations, men of all orders 
of intellect, from Bacon and Newton, 
down to the rndest tribes of cannibals, 
haye believed in the existence of some 
superior mind. ‘Thus far the voice of 
mankind is almost unanimous. But 
whether there be one God, or many, 
what may be God’s natural and what 
His moral attributes, in what relation 
His creatures stand to Him, whether 
He-haye ever disclosed Himself to us 
by any other revelation than that which 
is written in all the parts of the glo- 
riou§ and well ordered world which 
He has made, waether His revelation 
be contained in any permanent record, 
how that record should be interpreted, 
and whether it have pleased Him to 
appoint any unerring interpreter on 
earth, these are questions respecting 
which there exists the widest diversity 
of opinion, and respecting some of 
which adarge part of our race has, ever 
since the dawn of regular history, been 
deplorably in error. z 

Now here are two great objects: one 
is the protection of the perso and 
estates of citizens from injury; the 
‘other is the propagation of religious 
truth. N8 two objects more entirely 
distinct can well be imagined. Tho 
former belongs wholly to the visible 
and tangible world in which we live ; 
the latter belongs to that higher world 
which is beyond the reach of our senses. 
The former belongs to this life; the 
latter to. that which is toccome. Men 
who are perfectly agreed as to the im- 
portance of the former object, and as 
to the way of obtaining it, d? a 
widely as possible respecting the latter 
Object. We Qnust, therefore, pause be- 
fore we admit that a persons, be they 
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who ‘hey may, who are intrusted with 
power fo» the promotion of the former 
object, ought always to use that power 
for the promotion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the 
duties of governments are paternal; a 
doctrine which we shall not befieve till 
he can show us some government which 
loves its subjects as a father loves a 

child, and which is as superior im intel- 
ligence to its subjects as a father is to 
a child.. He telfs us in lofty though 
somewhat indistinct language, that 
“Government occupics in moral the 
place of rd zâ» in physical science.” If 
government be indeed 7d wa in moral 
scienge, we do not understand why 
rulers should not assume all the func- 
tions which Plato assigned to them. 
Why should. they not take away the 
child from the mother, select the nurse, 
regulate the school, overlook the play- 


ground, fix the héurs of labour and of 


recreation, prescribe what ballads shall 
pe sung, what tunes shall be played, 
what books shall be read, what physic 
shall be swallowed? Why shoutd not 
they choose our wives, limit our ex- 
penses, and stint us to a certain num- 


ber of dishes of meat, of glasses of 


wine, and of cups of tea? Plato, whose 
hardihood im speculation was perhaps 
more wonderful than any other peculia- 
rity of his extraordinary mind, and who 
shrank from nothing to which his prin- 
ciples led, went this whole length. Mr. 
Gladstone is not so intrepid. He con- 
tents himself with laying down this 
proposition, that whatever be the ody 
which in any community is employed 
to protect the persons and property of 
men, that body ought also, in its cor- 
porate capacity, to profess*a religion, 
to employ its power for the propaga- 
tion of that religion,’and to require 
conformity to that religion, as an in- 
dispensable qualification for all civil 
office, He distinctly declares that he 
does not in this proposition confine his 
view to orthodox governments or even 
to Christian governments, The cir- 
cumstance that a religion is false does 
not, I+ tells us, diminish the obligation 
af governors, 28 Such, to uphold it. If 
they neglect to do 50, +we: cannot? 
he says, “ but regard the fact as agora 
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vating the case of the holders of such 
creed.” “Ido fot scruple to affirm,” 
he adds, “ that, if a Mahometan con- 
scientiously believes his religion to 
come from God, and fo teach divine 
truth, he must believe That truth to be 
beneficial® and beneficial beyond all 
other things to the soul of mai; and 
he must therefor and ought to de- 
sire its extension, and to use’for its ex- 
tension all proper and legitimatemeans; 
and that, if such Mahometan be aprince, 
he ought to count among those means 
the application of whatever, influence 
or funds he may lawfully have at his 
disposal for such purposes.” 

Surely this isa hard saying. Before 
we admit that the Emperor Julian, in 
employing the influence and the funds 
at his disposal for the extinction of 
Christianity, was doing*no more than 
his duty, before we admit that the 
Arian Theodoric would have commit- 
ted acrime if he had suffered a single 
believer in the divinity of Christ to 
hold any civil employment in Italy, 
before we admit that the Dutch Go- 
vernment is bound to exclude from 
office all members of the Church of 
England, the King of Bavaria t@ ex- 
clude from office aff Protestants, the 
Great Turk to exclude from office all 


from office all who hold the unity of 
God, we think ourselves entitled to 
demand very full and accurate demon- 
stration, «When the consequences of 
a doctrine are so startling, we may well 
require thac its foundations shall be 
very solid, 

‘The following paragraph fs a speci- 
men of the arguments by which Mr. 
Gladstone has, as he conceives, esta- 
blished his great fundamental propo- 
sition :— 


“We may state the same proposition in a 
more general form, in which itourely, must 
command universal assent, Wherever there 
is power in the universe, that power is the 
property of God, the King of that universe 
—his property of right, however for a time 
withholden or abused. Now this property 
is, as it were, realised, is used according to 
the will of the owner, when it is used for 
the purposes. he has ordained, and in the 
temper of mercy, justice, truth, and faith 
which he has taught us. But those prin- 
ciples never can he truly, never can be per- 
manently entertained in the human breast, 


Christians, the King of Ava to exclude - 
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except by a continual reference to their 
source, and the suppty of the Divine grace. 
The powers, therefore, that dwell in indi- 
viduals acting as a government, as well as 
those that dwell in individuals acting for 
themselves, can only be secured for right 
uses by applyfig to them a religion.” 

Here are, propositionseof vast and 
indpfinite extent, conveyed in language 
which hag a ventain obscure dignity 
and sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, 
to many minds. But the moment that 
wo examine these propositions closely, 
the moment that we bring them to the 
test by,running over but a very few of 
the pitticnlars which are included in 
them, we find them to be false and cx- 
travagant. ‘The doctrine which “must 
surely command universal assent” is 
this, that every association of human 
beings which exercises any power what- 
ever, that ie to say, every association 
of human beings, is bound, as such 
association, to profess a religion. Ima- 
gine the effect which would follow if 
this principle were really in foree dur- 
ing four-and-twenty hours. Take one 
instance out of a million, A stage- 
coach company has power over its 
horses. This power is the property of 
God. It is used according to the will 
of God whensit is used with mercy. 
But the principle of mercy can never 
be truly or permanently entertained in 
the human breast without continual 
reference to God. ‘The powers, there- 
fore, that dwell in individuals, acting 
as a stage-coach company, can only be 
secured for right uses by applying to 
them a religion. Every stage-Cdach 
company ought, therefore, in its col- 
lective? capacity, to profess some one 
faith, to have its articles, and its public 
worship, and its tests. ‘That this con- 
clusion, and an infinite number of other 
conclusions equally strange, follow of 
necessity from Mr, Gladstone's prin- 
ciple, is as certain as it is that two and 
two make four, And, if the legitimate 
conclusions be so absurd, there must 
be something unsound in the principle. 

We will quote another passage of the 
same sort:— 


cf n, we now come to ask, should 
ae hag body in a state profess a reli- 
gion? First, ‘because it is composed of indi- 
vidual men; and they, being appointed to 
actin a definite moral capacity, must sanc- 


ay their acts done in that capacity by the 
offices of religion; inasmuch as the acts 
cannot otherwise be acceptable to God, or 
any thing but sinful and punishable in 
themselves, And whenever we turn our 
face away from God in our conduct, we are 
living atheistically. . . s - ++ Tn fulfil- 
ment, then, of his obligations as an indivi- 
Qual, the statesman must be a worshipping 
man. But his acts are public—the powers 
and instruments with which he works are 
public—acting under and by the authority 
of the law, he moves at jis word ten 
thousand subject arms; and because such 
energies are thus essentially public, and 
wholly out of the range of mero individual 
ncy, they must be ‘sanctified not ondy by. 
the priyate personal vers and piety of 
those who fil mane situations, but also by 
ublic acts of the men composing the public 
ly. They must offer prayer and praise in 
their pabi and collective cter —in 
that ¢ ter wherein they constitute the 
organ of the nation, and wield its collective 
force. Wherever there is a reasonin; CY 
there is a moral duty and responsibil in- 
volved in it, The governors are reasoning 
agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts 
as such, And therefore there must be 
attached to this agency, as that without 
which none of our responsibilities can be 
met, areligion, And this religion must be 
that of the conscience of the governor, or 
none.” ‘ ` 
Here again we find propositions of 
vast sweep, and of sound so orthodox 
and solemn that many good people, we 
doubt not, have been greatly edified by 
it. But let us examino the words 
closely; and it will immediately be- 
come plain that, jf these principles be 
once admitted, there is an end of all 
society. No combination can be formed 
for any purpose of mutual help, for 
trade, for public works, for the relief 
of the sick or the poor, for the promo- 
tidn of art or science, unless the mem- 
bers of the combination + ATRA an 
theological opinions. Take any suc 
combination at random, the London 
and Bemingham Railway Company 
for example, and observe to what con- 
sequences Mr. Gladstone’s arguments 
inevitably lead. “Why should the 
Directors of the Railway Company, in 
their collective capacity, profess a reli- 
gion? First, because the direction is 
composed of individuakmen appointed 
to act in a definite moral capacity, 
bound to look carefully to the pro- 


perty, the limbs, and the live of their 

fellow-creatures, bound to act Aili- 

gently for®their constituents, bound to 

govern their servants with humanity 
E4 
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andijusticc, bound to fulfil with fidelity 
marly important contracts. They must, 
therefore, sanctify their acts by the 
offices of religion, or these acts will be 
sinful and. punishable in themselves. 


In fulfilment,*then, of his obligations | hay 


as an individual, the Director of the 
London and Birmingham Railway 
Company must be a worshipping man. 
But his acts are public. He acts fora 
body. He moves at his word ten 
thousand subject arms:. And because 
these energies are ont of the range of 
his mere individual agency, they must 
be sanctified by, public acts of devo- 
tion. The Railway Directors must 
offer prayer and praise in their public 
and collective character, in that cha- 
+ racter wherewith they constitute the 
organ of the Company, and wield its 
collected power. Wherever there is 
reasoning agency, there is moral re- 
sponsibility. The Directors are rea- 
soning agents for the Company. And 
therefore theré must be attached to 
this agency, as that without which 
none of our responsibilities can’ be 
met, a religion, Aad this religion 
must be that of the conscience of the 
Director himself, or none, There must 
be public worship and a test. No Jew, 
no Socinian, no Presbyterian, no Catho- 
lic, no Quaker, must be permitted to 
be the organ of the Company, and to 
wield its collected force?” Would Mr, 
Gladstone really defend this proposi- 
tion? We are sure that he would not: 
but we are sure that to this proposi- 
tion, and to innumerable similar pro- 


positiéns, his reasoning inevitably 
leads. 
Again,— í 


“National will and agency are indisputably 
one, binding either a dissentient minority or 
the subject body, in a marfner that nothing 
but, the recognition of the doctrine oi 
national personality can justify. National 
honour and good faith are words in. every 
one’s mouth. How do they less imply a 
personality in nations than the duty towards 
God, for which we now contend? They are 
strictly and estentially distinct, from the 
honour and good faith of the individuals 
tote ae the nation. France is a person 
to us, and we to her. A wilful injury done 
to her ists moral act, and a moral act guite 
distinct from the acts of ali the individuals 
Jrmposing the nation. Upo broad facts 

© these we may Fest, without resorting to 

© more technical proof which the laws 
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afford in their manner of dealing with cor- 
porations. If, then, a nation have unity of 
will, have pervading sympathies, have capa- 
bility of reward and suffering contingent 
upon its acts, shall we deny its responsi- 
bility; its need of a religion to meet that 
responsibility? . . - - (A nation then 
ving a personality, lies under the obli- 
gation, like the individuals composing its 
governing body, of sanctifying the ¢c jts of 
that personality by the cilices of religion, 
and thus we have a new imperative 
ground for the existence of astato religion.” 
A new ground we have here, cer- 
tainly, but whether very imperative 
may be doubted. Is it not perfectly 
clear, that this argument applies with 
exactly as much force to every combi-. 
nation of human beings for a common 
purpose, as to governments? Is there 
any such combination in the world, 
whether technically a corporation or 
not, which has not this collective per- 
sonality, from which Mr: Gladstone 
deduces such extraorflinary conse- 
quences? Look at banks, insurance 
offices, dock companies, canal com- 
panies, gas companies, hospitals, dis- 
pensarics, associations for the relief of 
the poor, associations for apprehend- 
ing malefactors, ass@eiations of medi- 
cal pupils for procuring subjects, asso- 
ciations of country gentlemen for kéčp- 
ing fox-hounds, book societies, benefit 
societies, clubs of all ranks, from those 
which have lined Pall-Mall and St. 
James’s Street with their palaces, down 
to the Free-and-easy which meets in 
the shabby parlour of a village inn. 
Is there a single one of these combina- 
tions to which Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment will not apply as well as to the 
State? In all these combinations, in 
the Bank of England, for example, or 
in the Atheneum club, the will omit 
agency of the society are. one and 
bind the disgentient minority. $ Thee 
Bank and the Atheneum have a good 
faith and a justice different from the 
good faith and justice of the individual 
members. The Bank is a person to 
those who deposit bullion with it. The 
Atheneum is.a person to the butcher 
and the wine-merchant. If the Athe- 
næum keeps money at the Bank, the 
two societies are as much persons to 
each other as England and France, 
Either society may pay its debts ho. 
nestly; either may try to defraud itg 
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creditors; either may increase in pros- 
perity; either may fall into difficultie: 
If, then, they have this unity of will; 
if they are capable of doing and suf- 
fering good apd evil, can we, to use 
Mr. Gladstont’s words, “deny their 
cesponsibility, or their nee® of a xeli- 
gion® to meet that responsibility?” 
Joint-stock banks, therefore, and clubs, 
“having a personality, lie under the 
necessity of sanctifymg that personality 
by the offices of religion;” and thus we 
have “a new and imperative ground” 
for requiring all the directors and 
clerks of joint-stock banks, and all the 
members of clubs, to qualify by taking 
the sacrament. 

‘The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
fallen into an crror very common among 
men of less talents than his own. It is 
not unusual for a person who is eager 
to prove a particular proposition to 
Assume a major of huge extent, which 
includes that particular proposition, 
without ever reflecting that it includes 
a great deal more. ‘The fatal facility 
with which Mr. Gladstone multiplies 
expressions stately and sonorous, but 
of indeterminate meaning, eminently 
quelifies him to practise this sleight on 
himself and on ‘Ais readers. He lays 
down broad general doctrines about 
power, when the only power of which 
he is thinking is the power of govern- 
ments, and about conjoint action when 
the only conjoint action of which he 
is thinking is the conjoint action of 
citizens in a state. He fifst resolves 
on his conclusion. He then makes a 
major of most comprehensive dimen- 
sions, afd haying satisfied himself that 
it contains his conclusion, never trou- 
bles himself about what else it may 
contain: and as soon as we examine it 
we find that it contains an infinite 
number of conclusions, every one of 
which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a 
very good thing if all the members of 
all the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We 
have no doubt that a good Christian 
will be under the ‘guidance of Chris- 
tian principles, in his conduct as direc- 
tor of a canal company or steward of 
a charity dinner. If he were, to recur 
toa case which we have before put, a 


member of a stage-coach company, he 
would, in that capacity,» remember 
that “a righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.” But i does not fol- 
low that every association of men must, 
therefore, as such association, profess a 
religion. It is evident that many great 
and useful objects can be attained in 
this world only by co-operation. It is 
equally evident that there cannot be 
efficient co-operation, if men proceed 
on the principle that they must not co- 
operate for one object unless they ageco 
about other objects.. Nothing seems to 
us more beautiful or admirable in our® 
social system than the facility with which 
thousands of people, who perhaps agree 
only on a single point, can combine 
their energies for the purpose of carry- 
ing that single point. We see daily 
instances of this, Two men, one of 
them obstinately prejudiced against 
missions, the other “president of a mis- 
sionary society, sit together at the board 
of a hospital, and heartily concur in 
measures for the health and comfort of 
the patients. ‘Iwo men, one of whom 
is a zealous supporter and the other a 
zealous opponent of the system pursued 
in Lancaster’s schools,mect at the Men- 
dicity. Society, and act together with 
the utmost cordiality. The general 
rule we take to be undoubtedly this, 
that it is lawful and expedient for men 
to unite in an association for the pro- 
motion of a good object, though they 
may differ with respect to other objects 
of still higher importance. 

Tr will hardly be denied that the secu- 
rity of the persons and property Of men 
is a good object, and that the best way, 
indeed the only way, of promoting that 
object, isto combine men together in 
certain great corporations which are 
called States. © These corporations are 
very variously, and, for the most part, 
very imperfectly organized. Many of 
themabound with frightful abuses. But 
it seems reasonable to believe that 
the worst that ever existed was, on 
the whole, preferable to complete 
anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analegy, We 
should say that these great corporations 
would, likeeall other associations, be 
likely to attain their end most perfectly 
if that end were kept singly in view; 
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and that fo refuse the services of those 
who are admirably qualified to promote 
that end, because they are not also qua- 
lified to proraote some other end, how- 
eyer excellent, seems at first sight as 
unreasonable as it would be to provide 
that nobody who was not a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries should be a 
governor of the Eye Infirmary; or that 
nobody who was nota member of the 
Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews should be a trustee of 
the Literary Pund. 

It is impossible to name any col- 

* lection of humgn beings to which Mr. 
Gladstone’s reasonings would apply 
mores strongly than to an army? 
Where shali we find more complete 
unity of action than in an army ? 
Where else do so many human beings 
implicitly obey one’ ruling mind? 
What other mass is there which moves 
so much like one man? Where is 
such tremendous power intrusted to 
those who command? . Where is so 
awful a responsibility laid upon them? 
If Mr. Gladstone has made out, ‘as he 
conceives, an imperative necessity for 
a State Religion, much more has he 
made it out to be imperatively neces- 
sary that every army should,.in its 
collective capacity, profess a religion, 
Is he prepared to adopt this conse- 
quence? 

On the morning of the thirteenth of 
August, in the year 1704, two great 
captains, equal in authority, united by 
close private and public ties, but of 
different creeds, prepared for a battle, 
on tl event of which were staked the 
liberties of Europe. Marlborough had 
passed a part of the night in prayer, 
and before daybreak received the sacra- 
ment according to the rites of the 
Church of England, He then hastened 
to join Eugene, who had probably just 
confessed himself to a Popish priest. 
The generals consulted together, formed 
their plan in concert, and repaired each 

NS Own cpost. Marlborough gave 
orders for public prayers. The English 
chaplains read the service at the head 
of the English regiments. The Cal- 
amistie chaplains of the Dutch army, 
With heads ongwhich hiidrof Bishop 


A never been lai a 
A m laid, poured forty f 
Supplications in Eon : their 
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men. In the mean time, the Danes 
might listen to their Lutheran minis- 

ters ; and Capuchins might encourage 
the Austrian squadrons, and pray to 
the Virgin for a blessing on the arms 
of the Holy Roman“ Empire. The 
battle coffimences. These men of va- 
rious religions all act, like memMers of 
one body. The Citholicand the Pro- 

testant general exert themselves to 
assist and to surpass each other. Be- 
fore sunset the Empire is saved : France 
has lost in a day the fruits of eighty 
years of intrigue and of victory; and 
the allies, after conquering together, 
return thanks to God separately, each: 
after his own form of worship. Now, 
is this practical atheism? Would any 
man in his senses say, that, because 
the allied army had unity of action 
and a common interest} and because a 
heavy responsibility lay on its Chiefs, 
it was therefore imperatively necessary 
that the Army should, as an Army, 
have one established religion, that Eu- 
gene should be deprived of his com- 
mand for being a Catholic, that all the 
Dutch and Austrian colonels should be 
broken for not subscribing the Thirty- 
nine Articles? Certainly not. ©The 
most ignorant grenddier on the fiéld of 
battle would have seen the absurdity of 
such a proposition. “I know” he 
Would have said, “that the Prince of 
Savoy goes to mass, and that our Cor- 
poral John cannot abide it; but what 
has the mass to do with the. taking of 
the village of Blenheim? The Prince 
wants to beat the French, and so does 
Corporal John. If we stand by each 
other we shall most likely Beat them. 
If we send ‘all the Papists and Dutch 
away, Tallard will have every man of 
us.” Mr. Gladstone himself, we ima- 
gine, would admit that our honest gre- 
nadier would have the best of the ar- 
gument; and if so, what follows? Even 
this; that all Mr. Gladstone’s general 
principles about power, and responsi- 
bility, and personality, and conjoint 
action, must be given up, and that, if 
his theory is to stand at all, it must 
stand on some other foundation, 

We have now, we conceive, shown 
that it may be proper to form men into 
combinations for important purposes, 


nt of their country-lwhich combinations shall have unity 
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and common interests, and shall be 
under the direction 6f rulers intrusted 
with great power and lying under so- 
lemn responsibility, and yet that it 
may be highly improper that these 
combinations Should, as such, profess 
any one system of religiou® belief, or 
perfoftn any joint act of religious wor- 
ship. Hows, thei, is it proved that this 
may not the: case with some of those 
great combinations which we call 
States? We firmly believe that it is 
the case with some states. We firmly 
believe that there are communities in 
which it would be as absurd to mix 
up theology with government, as it 
would have been in the right wing of 
the allied army at Blenheim to com- 
mence a controversy with the left 
wing, in the middle of the battle, about 
purgatory and*the worship of images. 

It is the duty, Mr.,Gladstone tells 
us, of the persons, be they who they 
may, who hold supreme power in the 
state, to employ that power in order to 
promote whatever they may deem to 
be theological truth. Now, surely, be- 
fore he can call on us to admit this 
proposition, he is bound to prove that 
these persons are likely to do more 
good than harm @y'so employing their 
power. The first question is, whether 
a government, proposing to itself the 
Propagation of religious truth as one of 
its principal ends, is more likely to 
lead the people right than to lead them 
Wrong; Mr. Gladstone evades this 
question; and perhaps it was his wisest 
course to do so, 


+ If” saya he, “the government be good, 
let it have its natural duties and. powers at 
its OO Mans but, if not ponies it be 
the true course in io, ey pee, 
iéa, or abstract conception of a government. 
of course with allowance for the evil and 
frailty that are in man, and then in exa- 
mining whether there be comprised in that 
idia a capacity and consequent duty on the 
part of a government to lay down any laws 
or devote any means for the purposes of reli- 
gion,—in short, to exercise a choice upon 
religion,” 

Of course, Mr Gladstone has a per- 
fect right to argue any abstract question, 
provided that he will constantly bear in 
mind that it is only an abstract question 
that he’is arguing. Whether a perfect 
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government would or would not be a 
good machinery for the prepagation of 
religions truth is certainly a harmless, 
and may, for aught weeknow, be an’ 
edifying subject of inquiry. But it is 
very important that we should remem- 
ber thit there is not, and never has 
been, any such government in the 
world. There is no harm at all in in- 
quiring what course a stone thrown 
into the air would take, if the law of 
gravitation did not operate, But the 
consequences would be unpleasant, df 
the inquirer, as soon as he had finished 
his calculation, were tq begin to throw ^ 
stones abont in all directions, without 
considering that his conclusion rests on 
a false hypothesis, and that his pro- 
jectiles, instead of flying away through 
infinite space, will speedily return in 
parabolas, and break the windows and 
heads of his neighbours. 

It is very easy tô say that govern- 
ments are good, or if not good, ought 
to be made so. But what is meant by 
good government? And how areall the 
bad governmentsin the world to bemade 
good? And of what value is a theory 
which is true only on. supposition in 
the highest degree extravagant ? 

We do not, however, admit that, if a 
government were, for all its temporal 
ends, as perfect as human frailty 
allows, such a government would, 
therefore, be necessarily qualified to 
propagate true religion. For we see 
that the fitness of governments to pro- 
pagate true religion is by no means 
proportioned to their fitness for the 
temporal end of their institution. Rook- 
ing at individuals, we sce that the 
princes under whose rule nations have 
been most %bly protected from foreign 
and domestic disturbance, and have 
made the most fapid advances in civili- 
sation, have been by no means good 
teachers of divinity. Take, for ex- 
ample, the best French sovereign, 
Henry the Fourth, a king who re- 
stored order, terminated acterrible civil 
war, brought the finances into an ex- 
cellent condition, made his country 
respected throughout Europe, sad en- 
deared himself to the great body, of the 
people whomohe sled. Yet this man 


was twice a Huguenot, and twice a 
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Papist. He was, as Davila hints, 
strongly suspected of having noreligion 
at all in theory, and was certainly not 
much under?religious restraints in his 
practice. ‘Take the Czar Peter, the 
Empress Catharine, Frederic the Great. 
It will surely not be disputéd that 
these sovereigns, with all their faults, 
were, if we consider them with refer- 
ence merely to the temporal ends of 
government, above the average of 
merit, Considered astheological guides, 
Mr. Gladstone would probably put 
them below the most abject drivellers 
of the Spanish, branch of the house of 
Bourbon. Again, when we pass from 
individuals to systems, we by no means 
find that the aptitude of governments 
for propagating religious truth is pro- 
portioned to their aptitude for secular 
functions. Without being blind ad- 
mirers either of the French or of the 
American instittitions, we think it 
clear that the persons and property of 
citizens are better protected in France 
and in New England than in almost 
any society that now exists, or tlfat has 
ever existed; very-much better, cer- 
tainly, than in the Roman empire 
under the orthodox rule of Constantine 
and Theodosius. But neither the 
government of France, nor that of 
New England, is so organized as to be 
fit for the propagation of theological 
doctrines. Nor do’ we think it im- 
probable that the most serious religious 
errors might prevail in a state which, 
considered merely with reference to tem- 
poral objects, might approach far rfearer 
thaif’any that has ever been known to 
the idea of what a state should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract ques- 
tion, and look at the worl& as we find 
it. Does, then, the way in which go- 
yernments generally obtain their power 
make it at all probable that they will 
be more favourable to orthodoxy than 
to heterodoxy ? A nation of barbarians 
pours down on a rich and unwarlike 
empire, enslayes the people, portions 
out the land, and blends the institu- 
tions which it finds in the cities with 
those which it has brought from the 

„woods. A handful of daring adven- 
turers from a, civilisedenation wander 
to some savage country, and reduce 
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the aboriginal race to bondage. A suc- 
cessful general tins his arms against 
the state which he serves, A society, 
made brutal by oppression, rises madly 
on its masters, sweeps away all old 
laws and usages, and; when its first 
paroxysné of rage is over, sinks down 
passively under any form oft, polity 
which may spring‘out of the chaos. A 
chief of a party, as at’ Florence, be- 
comes imperceptibly a sovereign, and 
the founder of a dynasty. A captain 
of mercenaries, as at Milan, seizes on 
acity, and by the sword makes himself 
its ruler, An elective senate, as at 
Venice, usurps permanent and heredi- 
tary power. It is in events such as 
these that governments haye generally 
originated; and we can see nothing in 
such events to warrant us in belicving 
that the governments thus called into 
existence will be pecutiarly well fitted 
to distinguish between religious truth 
and heresy, is 
When, again, we look at the consti- 
tutions of governments which have 


become settled, we find no great se- 
curity for the orthodoxy of rulers. One 
Magistrate holds power because his 
name was drawn out of a» purse; 
another, because hisfather held it be- 
fore him. There are representative sys- 
tems of all sorts, large constituent 
bodies, small constituent bodies, uni- 
yersal suffrage, high pecuniary quali- 
fications. We see that, for the temporal 
ends of government, some of these 
constitutidns are very skilfully con- 
structed, and that the very worst of 
them is preferable to anarchy. We see 
some sort of connection bétween the 
very worst of them and the temporal 
well-being of society. But it passes our 
understanding to’ comprehend what 


connection any one of them has with 
theological truth. 


And how stands 


the fact? Haye 
not almost all th 


$ e governments in the 
world always been in the wron. on 
religious Subjects? Mr, Gladstone, we 
Imagine, would say that, except in the 
time of Constantine, of J ovian, and of 
avery few of their successors, ang 
Occasionally in England since the Re- 
formation, no government has 


. = i 
been sincerely friendly to the Bure Sa 


and 
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apostolical Church of Christ. If, there- 
fore, it be true that every ruler is 
bound in conscience to use his power 
for the propagation of his own religion, 
it will follow that, for one ruler who 
has been bound in conscience to use 
his power for the propagation of truth, 
a thoteand have. been bound in con- 
science to use their power for the pro- 
pagation of falsehood. Surely this is 
a conclusion from which common sense 
recoils, Surely, if experience shows 
that a certain machine, when used to 
produce a certain effect, does not pro- 
duce that effect once in a thousand 
times, but produces, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, an effect directly con- 
trary, we cannot be wrong in saying 
that*it is not a machine of which the 
principal end is to be so used. 

Tf, indeed, the magistrate would con- 
tent himself with laying his opinions 
and reasons before the people, and 
would leave the people, uncorrupted by 
hope or fear, to judge for themselves, 
we should sce little reason to apprehend 
that Mis interference in favour of error 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
interests of truth. Nor do we, as will 
heréffter be seen, object to his taking 
this course, when it is compatible with 
the efficient discharge of his more 
especial duties. But this will not sa- 
tisfy Mr. Gladstone. He would have the 
magistrate resort to means’ which have 
aà great tendency to make malcontents, 
to make hypocrites, to make careless 
nominal conformists, but no tendency 
whatever to produce honest and ra- 
tional conyiction, It seems to us quite 
clear that an inquirer who has no wish 
except to know the truth is more likely 
to arrive at the truth than an inquirer 
who knows that, if he decides one 
way, he shall be rewarded, and that, 
if he decides the other way, he shall be 
punished. Now, Mr. Gladstone would 
have governments propagate their opi- 
nions by excluding all dissenters from 
all civil offices. That is to say, he 
would have governments propagate 
their opinions by & process which has 
no reference whatever to the truth or 
falschood of those opinions, by arbitra- 
rily uniting certain worldly advan- 
tages with one set of doctrines, and 
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certain worldly inconveniences with 
another set. It is of the very nature 
of argument to serve the interests of 
trath; but if rewards and punishments 
serve the interests of truth, it is by 
mere acgident. - It is very much easier 
to find arguments for the divine autho- 
rity of the Gospel than for the divine 
authority of the Koran. But it is just 
as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into 
Mahometanism as intg Christianity. 

From racks, indeed, and from all 
penalties directed against the persons} 
the property, and the liberty of heretics, 
the humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone 
shrinks with horror, He only main- 
tains that conformity to the religion of 
the state ought to be an indispensable 
qualification for office; and he would, 
unless we have greatly misunderstood 
him, think it his duty, if he had the 
power, to revive the Dest Act, to en- 
force it rigorously, and to extend it to 
important classes who were formerly 
exempt from its operation. 

This is indeed a legitimate conse- 
quence of his principles. But why stop 
here? Why not roast dissenters at slow 
fires? All the general reasonings on 
which this theory rests evidently lead to 
sanguinary persecution. Ifthe propaga- 
tion of religious truth be a principal 
end of government, gs government ; if 
it be the duty of a government to em- 
ploy for that end its constitutional 
power; if the constitutional power of 
governments extends, as it most un- 
questionably does, to the making of 
laws°for the burning of heretics; if 
burning be, as it most assuredly ‘s, in 
many Cases, & most effectual mode of 
suppressing opinions; why should we 
not burn? If the relation in which 
government ought to stand to the peo- 
ple be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a 
paternal relation, we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that persecution is 
justifiable. For the right of propa- 
gating opinions by punishment is one 
which belongs to parents as clearly as 
the right to give instruction. A boy is 
compelled to attend family worship: Re 
is forbidden to read irreligious books: 
if he will not learn his catechism, he i= 
sont to bed without bie-suppet? if he 
plays truant af chureb-time a task is 
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set him: If he should display the pre- 
cocity of his talents by expressing im- 
pious opinions before his brothers and 
gisters, we sitonld not much blame his 
father for cutting short the controversy 
with a horse-whip. Al the xeasons 
which lead us to think that parents are 
peculiarly fitted to conduct the edu- 
cation of their children, and that edu- 
cation is the principal end of 2 paren- 
tal relation, lead us also to think that 
parents ought to be allowed to use 
punishment, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of forcing children, who are in- 
° capable of judging for themselves, to 
receive religious instruction and to at- 
tend xeligious worship. Why, then, is 
this prerogative of punishment, so emi- 
nently paternal, to be withheld from a 
paternal government? It seems to us, 
also, to be the height of absurdity to 
employ civil disabilities for the propa- 
gation of an opinion, and then to shrink 
from employing other punishments for 
the same p For nothing can be 
clearer than that, if you punish at all, 
you ought to punish enough. The pain 
caused by punishmers is pure unmixed 
evil, and never ought to be inflicted, 
except for the sake of some good. It 
is mere foolish cruelty to provide pe- 
nalties which torment the criminal 
without preventing the crime. Now it 
is possible, by sanguinary persecution 
unrelentingly inflicted, to suppress opin- 
ions. In this way the Albigenses were 
put down. In this way the Lollards 
were put down. In this way the fair 
promise of the Reformation was blighted 
in Itty and Spain. But we may safely 
defy Mrs Gladstone to point out a sin- 
gle instance in which the system which 
he recommends has succcedéd. 

And why should he be so tender- 
hearted? What reason can he give 
for hanging a murderer, and suffering 
an heresiarch to escape without even a 
pecuniary mulct ? Is the heresiarch a 
less pernicious member of society than 
the murdereo? Is- not the loss of one 
soul a greater evil than the extinction 
of many lives? And the number of 
murde.s committed by the most pro- 
figate bravo that ever'let out his E 
niard to hire iz Italy, oby. the most 
savage buccaneer that ever prowled on 
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the Windward Station; is small indeed, 
when compared with the number of 
souls which have been caught in the 
snares of one dexterous heresiarch. If, 
then, the heresiarch gauses infinitely 
greater evils than the murderer, why 
is che not “as proper an object of, penal 
legislation as the murderer ? can’ 
give a reason, 2 reason, short, simple, 
decisive, and consistent. We do not * 
extennate the evil which the heresiarch 
produces ; but we say that it is not 
cvil of that sort against which it is the 
cnd of government to guard. But 
how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the 
evil which the heresiarch produces as 
evil of the sort against which it is the 
end of government to’ guard, can €s- 
cape from the obvious consequence of 
his doctrine, we do not understand. 
The world is full of parallel cases. An 
orange-woman stops up thg pavement 
with her wheelbarrow; and™a police- 
man takes her into custody. A miser 
who has amassed a million suffers an 
old friend and benefactor to dig in a 
workhouse, and cannot be questioned 
before any tribunal for his baseness 
and ingratitude. Is this because legis- 
Jators think the oran; Seana 
duct worse than the miser’s ? Not at 
all, It is because the stopping up of « 
the pathway is one of the evils against 
which it is the business of the public 
authorities to protect society, and 
heartlessness is not one of those evils, 
It would pe the height of folly to say 
that the miser ought, indeed, to be 
paatshec but that he ought to be pu- 
nished less severely th: 
woman. y than the orange- 
. The heretical i 
Athanasius ; R REE 
Cr: 3 ot? Shall 
sar punish the robber who has 
taken one purse, and spar NS 
Shown s ano Spare the wretch 
taught million b the 
Creator of His h SDR 
iran ine honour, and to bestos 
Theda creature? The orthodox 
with’é lus persécutes the Arians, and 
: qual reason, Shall an insult of- 
ered to the Caesarean majesty be ex- 
Piated by death; and shall there be no 
penalty for him who degrades to the 
rank of a creature the almighty, the 


infinite Creator? We have a short 


answer for both: “ To Cæsar the things 


n 
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for the punishment 6f robbers and 
rebels. He is not appointed for the 
purpose of either propagating or ex- 
terminating the doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and the 
Son.” “Not sop’ says Mr. Gladstone. 
“ Cæsafis bound in conscience to pro- 
pagate whateyer he thinks to be the 
truth as to this question. Constantius 
is bound to establish the Arian worship 
throughout the empire, and to displace 
the brayest captains of his legions, and 
the ablest ministers of his treasury, if 
they hold the Nicene faith. Theodo- 
sius is equally bound to turn out every 
public servant whom his Arian pre- 
decessors have put in. But if Constan- 
tius lays on Athanasius a fine of a 
single aureus, if Theodosius imprisons 
an Arian presbfter for a week, this is 
most unjustifiable oppression.” Our 
readers will be curious to know how 
this distinction is made out. 

„The reasons which Mr. Gladstone 

gives against persecution affecting life, 
limb, and property, may be divided 
into two classes; first, reasons which 
* can be called reasons only by extreme 
courtesy, and which nothing but the 
most deplorable ffecessity would eyer 
have induced a man of his abilities to 
use; and, secondly, reasons which are 
really reasons, and which have so much 
force that they not only completely 
prove his exception, but completely 
upset his general rule. His artillery 
on this occasion is composdll of two 
sorts of pieces, pieces which will not 
go off at all, and pieces which go 
off with £ vengeance, and recoil with 
most crushing effect upon himself. 
* “We, as fallible creatures,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, have no right, from any bare specu- 
Jations of our own, to administer pains and 
penalties to our fellow-creatures, whether 
on social or religions grounds. We have the 
right to enforce the laws of the land by such 
pains and Prana because it is expressly 
given by Him who has declared that the 
civil rulers are to bear the sword for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the en- 
couragement of them that do well. And 
so, in things spiritual, had it pleased God 
to give to the Church or- the State this 
power, to be permanently exercised over 
their members, or mankind at lange, we 
should have the right to use it; but it does 
not ap to have been s0 received, aud 
consequently, it should not be exercised.” 
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We should be sorry to think that 
the security of our lives and «property 
from persecution rested on no better 
‘ground than this. Is nota teacher of 
heresy an evil-doer? Has not heresy 
been condemned in many countries, 
and in bur own among them, by the 
laws of the land, which, as Mr, Glad- 
stone says, it is justifiable to enforce 
by penal sanctions? If a heretic is not 
Specially mentioned in the text to 
which Mr. Gladstone fefers, neither is 
an assassin, a kidnapper, or a highs 
wayman: and if the silence of the New 
Testament as to all interference of 
governments’ to stop the progress of 
heresy be a reason for not fining oy im- 
prisoning heretics, it is surely just as 
good a reason for not excluding them 


g 
from office. 


“ Goi,” says Mr. Gladstone, “has seon fit 
to authorise the employment of force in the 
one case and not in the other; for it was 
with ne; to chastisement. inflicted, by the 
sword for an insult offered to, himself that 
the Redeemer declared his kingdom not to 
be of this world ;—meanin; apparently in 
an especial manner, that it should be other- 
wise than after this world’s fashion, in re- , 
spect to the sanctiéns by which its laws 
should be maintained.”, 


Now here Mr. Gladstone, quoting 
from memory, has fallen into an error, 
The very remarkable words which he 
cites do not appear to haye had any 
reference to the wound inflicted by 
Peter on Malchus. They were ad- 
dressed to Pilate, in answer to the 
question, “ Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” We cannot help saying that 
we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone 
should not have more. accurately veri- 
fied 2 quotation on which, according to 
him, principally depends the right of 
a hundred millions of his fellow-sub- 
jects, idolaters, Mussulmans, Catholics, 
‘and dissenters, to their property, their 
liberty, and their lives. , 

Mr. Gladstone’s humane interpreta- 
tions of Scripture are lamentably des- 
titute of one recommendagion, which 
he considers as of the highest value: 
they are by no means in accordance 
with the general precepts or practice o! 
the Church, from the time when the. 
Christians beeame<strong enough to 


persecute down to a very recent period, 


o 


e A 
A dogma favourable to toleration is 
certainly enot a dogma quod semper, 
uod ubique, quod omnibus. Bossuet 
as able to say, we fear with too much 
truth; that on one point all Christians 
had long been unanimous, the right of 
the civil magistrate to propagate truth 
by the sword; that eyen heretics had 
been Orthodox as to this right, and that 
the Anabaptists and Socinians- were 
the first Sybo called it in question. We 
will not pretend to say what is the 
est, explanation of the text under 
consideration; but we are sure that 
Mr. Gladstone’s is the worst. Accord- 
ing to him, government ought to ex- 
clude, dissenters from office, but not to 
fine them, because Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. We donot see why 
the line may not be drawn at a a 
dred other places as well as that whic 
he has chosen. We do not see why 
Lord Clarendon, ih recommending the 
act of 1664 against conventicles, might 
not have said, “It hath been thought 
by some that this classis of men might 
with advantage be not only imprisoned 
put pilloried. But methinks, my Lords, 
we are inhibited from the punishment 
of the pillory by that Scripture, « My 
kingdom is not of this world?” Arch- 
bishop Laud, when he sate on Burton 
in the Star-Chamber, might have said, 
“ I pronounce for fhe pillory; and, in- 
deed, I could wish that all such 
wretches were delivered to the fire, but 
that our Lord hath said that His king- 
dom is not of this world.” And Gar- 
diner might have written to the Slferiff 
of O&fordshire: “See that execution 
be done without fail on Master Ridley 
and Master Latimer, as you will 
answer the same to the Qu&en’s grace 
at your peril, But if they shall desire 
to have some gunpowder for the short- 
ening of their torment, I see not but 
you may grant it, as it is written, Reg- 
num meum non est de hoe mundo; that 
is to say, My kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

But Mr. Gladstone has other argu- 
ments against persecution, arguments 
which ire of So much weight, that they 
are decisive not only against persecu- 
tion but against liis whole theory. 
“Phe government,” he saysyuis in- 
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competent to exercise minute and con- 
stant supervisior® over religious opi- 
nion.” And hence he infers, that “a 
government exceeds its province when 
it comes to adapt a seale of punish- 
ments to variations in religious opinion, 
acgording%to their respective degrees of, 
variation from the established creed. 
To decline affording cogntenance to 
sects isa single and simple rule. To 
punish their professors, according to 
their several errors, even were there no 
other objection, is one for which the 
state must assume functions lolly 
ecclesiastical, and for which it ig ho. 
intrinsically fitted” , | , hak 
This is, in our opinion, quite true. 
But how does it agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory? What! the govern- 
ment incompetent to exercise even 
such a degree of supervision over reli- 
gious opinion as is ¢mplied by the 
punishment of the most deadly heresy! 
The government incompetent to mea- 
sure even the grossest deviations from ; 
the standard of truth! The govern- oe 
ment not intrinsically qualified to judge - ⁄” 
of the comparative enormity of any 
theological errors! The government 
so ignorant on these subjects thatit is 
compelled to leave, fot merely subtle | 
heresies, discernible only by the eye of 
a Cyril or a Bucer, but Socinianism, 
Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, 
Atheism, unpunished! ‘Lo whom does 
Mr. Gladstone assign the office of 
selecting a religion for the state, from 
among Inindreds of religions, every 
one of which lays claim to truth? 
Even to this same government, which 
is now pronounced to be so unfit for 
theological investigations that jt cannot 
venture to punish a man for Worship-" 
ping a lump of stone with p 
heads and hands. 


ance of inconsistency. 
one wishes 5 prove 
ent ought to establish 
igion, and to fence it 
government is 7b ray 
Those who woula 
ends take a low 
A religion must 


be attached to its agency; and this 
of the conscience 
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of the governor, or none. It is for 
the Goyernor to decide between Papists 
and Protestants, Jansenists and Mo- 
linists, Arminians and Calvinists, Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, Sabellians 
and Tritheists? Homoonsians and Ho- 
moiousians, Nestorians and @utychigns, 
Monethelites and Monophysites, Pædo- 
baptists au Anabaptists. It is for 
him to rejudge the Acts of Nice and 
Rimini, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, of 
Constantinople and St. John-Lateran, 
of Trent and Dort, It is for him to 
arbitrate between the Greek and the 
Latin procession, and to determine 
whether that mysterious filioque shall 
or shall not have a place in the national 
creed. When he has made up his 
mind, he is to tax the whole com- 
munity in order to pay people to teach 
his opinion, whatever it may be. He 
is to rely on hig own judgment, though 
it may be opposed to that of nine-tenths 
of the society. Heis to act on his own 
judgment, at the risk of exciting the 
most formidable discontents. He is to 
inflict, perhaps on a great majority of 
the population, what, whether we choose 
to call jt persecution or not, will always 
boefelt as persecution by those who 
suffer it. He iseon account of differ- 
ences often too slight for vulgar com- 
prehension, to deprive the state of the 
services of the ablest men. He is to 
—debase and enfeeble the community 
which he governs, from a nation into a 
sect. In our own country, for example, 
millions of Catholics, millions of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, are to be excluded 
from all power and honours. A great 
hostile filset is on the sea; but Nelson 
is not to command in the Channel if 
«in the mystery of the Trinity he con- 
founds the persons, An invading army 
has landed in Kent; but the Duke of 
‘Wellington is not to be at the head of 


our forces if he divides the substance. | y 


‘And after all this, Mr. Gladstone tells 
us, that it would be wrong to imprison 
a Jew, & Mussulman, or a Budhist, for 
a day ; because really a government 


cannot understapd these matters, and |p 


ought not to meddle with questions 

Seah belong to the Church. A sin- 

gular theologian, indeed, this govern- 

ment! So learned that it is competent 
Vor, IL 


to exclude Grotius from office for being 
a Semi-Pelagian, so unlearned that it 
is incompetent to fine a Hindoo peasant 
a rupee for going on a-pilgrimage to 
Juggernaut. 


“Mo solicit and persuade one another,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “are privileges which 
belong to us all; and the wiser and better 
man is bound to advise the less wise and 
good: but he is not only not bound, he is 
not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce 
him. It is untrue, then, that the same con- 
siderations which bitid a government to 
supa or to ae free jonoa of me 

you! herefore justify their ĉn- 
forcing its adoption.” ae 


Granted. But it is frue that all the 
same considerations which would justify 
a government in propagating a reli- 
gion by means of civil disabilities would 
justify the propagating of that religion 
by penal laws. ‘To solicit! Is it soli- 
citation to tell a Catholic Duke, that he 
must abjure his religion or walk out, of 
the. House of Lords? To persuade! 
Is it persuasion to tell a barrister of 
distinguished eloquence and learning 
that he shall grow old in his stuff gown, 
while his pupils,are seated above him 
in ermine, because he cannot digest the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
creed? Would Mr, Gladstone think 
that a religious system which he con- 
siders’as false, Socinianism for example, 
was submitted to Mis free choice, if it 
were submitted in these terms?—“If 
you obstinately adhere to the faith of 
the Nicene fathers, you shall not be 
burned in Smithfield; you shall not be 
sentsto Dorchester gaol ; you shall not 
even pay double land-tax. | Bus you 
shall be shut out from all situations in 
which you might exercise your talents 
with honowr to yourself and advantage 
to the country. ‘The House of Com- 
mons, the bench of magistracy, are 
not for such as you. You shall see 
younger men, your inferiors in station 
and talents, rise to the highest dignities 
and 'attract the gaze of nations, while, 
you are doomed to neglect and obscu- 
rity. If you have a son of the highest 
romise, & son such as. other fathers 
would contemplate with delight, the 
development of his fine talents and o: 
his generous, ambition shall be a tor~ 
ture to you, You shail look on him 

F 


o 


-he means only that he has 
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as a being doomed to lead, as you 
have led,.the abject life of a Roman or 
a Neapolitan in the midst of the great 
English people. All those high honours, 
so much more precious than the most 
costly gifts of despots, with which a free 
country decorates its illustrious*citizens, 
shell be to him, as they have been to 
you, objects not of hope’ and virtuous 
emulation, but of hopeless, envious 
pining. Educate him, if you wish him 
to feel his degradation. Educate him, 
if you wish to stimulate his craving for 
what he never must enjoy. Educate 
him, if you would imitate the barbarity 
of that Celtic tyrant who fed his pri- 
soneys on salted food till they called 
eagerly for drink, and then let down 
an empty cup into the dungeon and left 
them to die of thirst.” Is this to solicit, 
to persuade, to submit religion to the 
free choice of man? Would a fine of 
a thousand pounds, would imprison- 
ment in Neavgate for six months, under 
circumstances not disgraceful, give Mr. 
Gladstone the pain which he would feel, 
if he were to be told that he was to be 
dealt with in the way in which he would 
himself deal with more than one half 
of his countrymen ? 
We are not at all surprised to find 
such inconsistency even in a man of 
Mr. Gladstone's talents, The truth is, 
that every man fs, to a great extent, 
the creature of the age. It is to no 
purpose that he resists the influence 
which the vast mass, in which he is but 
an atom, must exercise on him. He 
may try to be a man of the tenth cen- 
tury: but he cannot. Whether he will 
or not, he must be a man of the nine- 
teenth century. He shares in the motion 
of the moral as well as imthat of the 
Physical world. He can no more be as 
intolerang as he wouldhaye been in the 
fa the he Tudors than he can stand 
ARG mera exactly where he stood 
from west to ‘SS r e globe goes round 
z pris š and he mtst go 
round with it When he says that he 
is where he was, he means only that he 
has moved at the same rate with all 
arourd him. When he Says that he 
has gone a good way to the westward, 


4 Not gone to 
the eastward quite so rapidly as jis 
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neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s book 15, 
in this respect, @ very gratifying per- 
formance. It is the measure of what 
a man can do to be left behind by the 
world. It is the strenuous effort of a 
very vigorous mind keep as farin 
the rear ef the general progress as pos- 
sible. And yet, with the miostéintense 
exertion, Mr. Gladstone, cannot help 


in advance of Locke himself; and. 
with whatever admiration he may re- 
gard Laud, it is well for him, we can 
tell him, that he did not write in he 
days of that zealous primate, who would 
certainly have refuted the expositions, 
of Scripture which we have qtioyeds\ by 
one of the keenest arguments thit, í 
be addressed to human ears. 
‘This is not the only instance in which 
Mr, Gladstone has shrunk in a very 
remarkable manner from the conse- 
quences of his own theory. J? there 
be in the whole world a state to which 
this theory is applicable, that state is 
the British Empire in India, Even 
we, who detest paternal governments 
in general, shall admit that the duties 
of the government of India are, to a 
considerable extent, paternal. ‘Fhere, 
the superiority of tle govern ‘tho 
governed in môr: fence A 
tionable. ‘The cony X the whole 
people to the worst form. that*Chris- 
tianity ever wore in the darkest ages 
would be a most happy event. It is 
not necessary that a man should be a 
Christiaw’ to wish for the propagation 
of Christianity in India, It is suffi- 
cient that he should be an European 
not much below the ordinary European. 
level of good sense and humanity. 
Compared with the importance of the 
interests at stake, all those Scotch and 
Trish questions which occupy so large 
a portion of Mr. Gladstone’s book, sink 
into insignificance. In no part of the 
world since the days of Theodosius has 
so large a heathen population been 
subject to a Christian government. In 
no part of the world is heathenism 
more cruel, more licentious, more fruit- 
ful of absurd rites and pernicious laws, 
Surely, if it be the duty of government 
to use its power and its revenne in 
order to bring seven millions of Trish 


being, on some important points, greatly. , 
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Catholics over to the Protestant Church, 
it is a fortiori the duty of the govern- 
ment to use its power and its revenue 
in order to make seventy millions of 
idolaters Chrigtians. If it be a sin to 
suffer John Howard or William Penn 
to Wold any, office in Eyelfnd because 
they®are not in communion jyith the 
EstablishedeChurch, it must be a crying 
sin indeed to admit to high situations 
men who bow down, in temples covered 
with emblems of vice, to the hideous 
images of sensual or malevolent gods. 
But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is 
more shocked by the priests of Rome 
than by ‘the priests of Kalee. 
plain red brick building, the Cave of 
‘Adullam, or Ebenezer Chapel, where 
uneducated men hear a halfeducated 
man talk of the Christian law of love 
and the Christian hope of glory, is 
unworthy of the indulgence which is 
reserved for the shrine where the Thug 
suspends a portion of the spoils of 
murdered travellers, and for the car. 
which grinds its way through the bones 
of self-immolated pilgrims. “It would 
be,” says Mr. Gladstone, “an absurd 
exaggeration to maintain it as the part 
of Such a government as that of the 
British in India’ to bring home to the 


door of every subject at once the minis- 


trations of a new and totally unknown 
religion.” ‘The government ought in- 
deed to desire to propagate Chris- 
tianity. But the extent to which they 
must do so must be “limited by the 
degree in which the people are found 
willing to receive it.” He proposes 
nosuch limitation in the case of Ireland. 
He wonfd give the Irish a, Protestant 
Church whether they like it or not. 
“ We believe,” says he, “that that which 
we place before them is, whether they 
know it or not, calculated to be bene- 
ficial to them; and that, if they now 
it not now, they will know it when it 
is presented to them fairly. Shall we, 
then, purchase, their applause at the 
expense of their substantial, nay, their 
spiritual interests ? ; 

‘And why does Mr. Gladstone allow 
to the Hindoo 4 privilege which he 
denies to. the Irishman? Why does 
he resery his greatest liberality for the 


Most monstrous errors? Why does he 


The} ed 


pay most respect to the opinion of the 
least enlightened people? * Why does 
he withhold the right to exercise pater- 
nal authority from that one govern- 
ment which is fitter to exercise paternal 
authoyity than any government that 
ever existed in the world? We will 
give the reason in his own words. 

“Tn British India,” he says, “a small 
number of persons advanced to a higher 
grade of civilisation, exercise the powers of 
government over an immensely greater 
number of less cultivated persons, not eb) 
coercion, but under free stipulation with 
the governed. Now, the rights of a govern-, 
ment, in circumstances thus peculinr, ob- 
yiously depend neither upon the unrestrict- 
theory of paternal principles, nor upon 
any primordial or fictitious contract of in- 
definite powers, but upon an express and 
known treaty, matter of positive agreement, 
not of natural ordinance.” 


Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this 
treaty we cannot guess; for, though 
he calls it a “ known treaty,” we will 
stake our credit that it is quite un- 
known both at Calcutta and Madras, 
both in Leadenhall Street and Cannon 
Row, that it is not to be found in any 
of the enormous folios of papers re- 
lating to India which fill the book- 
cases of members of Parliament, that 
it has utterly escaped the researches of 
all the historians of our Eastern em- 
pire, that, in the Igng and interesting 
Uebates of 1813 on the admission of 
missionaries to India, debates of which 
the most valuable part has been excel- 
lently preserved by the care of the 
speakers, no allusion to this important 
instrument is to be found. The truth 
is that this treaty is a nonentity. It is 
by coercion, it is by the sword, and not 
by free stipulation with the governed, 
that Englfind rules India; nor is Eng- 
land bound by any contract whatever 
not to deal with Bengal as she deals 
with Ireland. She may set up a Bishop 
of Patna, and a Dean of Hoogley; she 
may grant away the public revenue for 
the maintenance of prebendaries of 
Benares and canons of Moorshedabad; 
she may divide the country into 
parishes, and place a rector with s 
stipend in every one of them; and all 
this without infringing avy positiva 
agreement, If there be such a treaty, 
Mr. Gladstone ean have no difficulty in 
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making known its date, its terms, and, | ments the duty of undertaking an en- 
above all, the precise extent of the ter- | terprise just as Yational as the Cru- 
ritory within which we have sinfully | sedes, and then dispenses them from 
pound oursélves to be guilty of prac- |it on the ground of a treaty which is 
tical atheism. The last pointis of great | just as authentic as ee donation of 
importance. For, as the provinces of | Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His 
our Indian empire were acquired at dif- | syetem r@&embles nothing so much as 
ferent times, and in very different ways, |a forged bond with a forged felease 
no single treaty, indeed no ten treaties, | indorsed on the back of i$. ch 
will justify figs ystem pursued by our} With more show of reason he rests” 
government th Si the claims of the Scotch Church on & 
The plain ‘state of the case is this. | contract. » He considers that contract, 
No man in his senses would dream of | however, as most unjustifiable, and 
applying Mr. Gladstone’s theory to| speaks of the setting up of the Kirk 
India; because, if so applied, it would |as a disgraceful blot on the reign of 
inevitably destroy our empire, and, with | William the Third. Surety it would 
our empire, the best chance of spread- | be amusing, if it were not melancholy, 
ing Christianity among the natives. |to see aman of virtue and abilities un- 
This Mr. Gladstone felt. In some way | satisfied with the calamities which one 
or other his theory was to be saved, and Church, constituted on false principles, 
the monstrous consequences avoided. | has brought upon the &mpire, and ge- 
Of intentional misrepresentation we are | pining that Scotland ignot in the same 
quite sure that fie is incapable. But|state with Ireland, that “no Scottish 
we cannot acquit him of that uncon- | agitator is raising, rent) and puttin 
scious disingenuousness from which the | county members in and out, that E 
most upright man, when strongly at-| Presbyterian association is "divi ‘ine 
tached to an opinion, is seldom wholly | supreme power with the gov ing 
free. We believe that he recoiled from | that no meetings of goy Sapiant, 
the ruinous consequences which his|pealers are coveri precursors and re- 
_ system would produce, if tried in| Calton Hill, that twente io mong: 
India; but that he did not like to say | troops are Wwenty-five, thowaand 
so, lest he should Jay himself open to aide eit ee th qitited ‘to maintain” 
the charge of sacrificing principle to | th T Ono NO) 1e Tweed, that 
tat g principle to | the anniversary of the Battle of Both- 
xpediency, a word which is held in| well Bridge i pom BOLA 
the utmost abhorrence by all his sch i Ge is not regularly eelebrated 
es y is school. | by insult, riot, and 
Accordingly, he caught at the notion hard] , Tiot, murder. We could 
of a treaty, a notion which must, we Mr. CaN ene hennt 
mn have originated in some rhetor- eoa rean a athe poly ch 
ical expression whi Cie eben 
fectly eae he has ifmper-|has been followed in that country has 
A here is one ex-|been directly opposed to the polic; 
cleat way of avoiding the drawing of | which he recommends. Ana the ate 
aan se conclusion from a false major ;| sequence is that Scotland, having been 
ta that is by haying a®false minor. | one of the rudest, one of the poorest, 
accurate history is an admirable cor- | one of the most turbulent countries i i 
rective of unreasonable theory. And|Europe, has become one of th snot 
thus it is in the present case. A bad highly civilised, one of pet ad 
„general rule is laid down, and obsti- | rishing, one of the ga sae ae Hou 
nately maintained, wherever the con- | atrocities which insti bopatro 
sequences are not too monstrous for | curren rhil were Of Eoo- 
H bie B ce while an unpopular church 
uman bigotry. But when they be-| was domi: 
HoEHblowent T x nant are unknown. In spite 
come so horrible that even Christ| of a mutual í 3 
rch shrinks, that 5 utual aversion as bitter as ever 
Church shrinks, that even Oriel stands | separated 
eat the rale E evaded ed one people from another, th 
aghast, the r evaded by means of| two kingdoms which compo : 
«a fictitious contract. One imaginary | island have been indissolubly. j sie 
obligation iseset up against another. y onea 


together. Of the ancient nations 
Mr, Gladstone first preaches to govern- |ing there remains just Stent a 


“answer is simple. 
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ornamental and useful; just enough 
to inspire the poet, and to kindle a 
generous and friendly emulation in 
the bosom of the soldier. But for all 
the ends of go9ernment the nations are 
one. And why are theyeso? The 
The nations are 
one for all the ends of government, 
because in fheir union the true ends of 
government alone were kept in sight. 
The, nations are one because the 
Churches are two. 

Such is the union of England with 
Scotland, an union which resembles 
the union of the limbs of one healthful 
and vigorous body, all moved by one 
will, all co-operating for common ends. 
The system of Mr. Gladstone would 
have produced an union which can be 
compared only to that which is the 
subject of a wijd Persian fable. King 
Zohak—we tell the story as Mr. Southey 
tells it to us — gave the devil leave to 
kiss his s.oulders. Instantly two ser- 
pents sprang out, who, in the fury of 
hunger, attacked his head, and at- 
tempted to get at his brain. Zohak 
pulled them away, and tore them with 
his nails, But he found that they were 
inseparable part»of himself, and that 
what he was lacerating was. his own 
flesh. Perhaps we might be able to 
find, if we looked round the world, 
some political union like this, some 
hideous monster of a state, cursed with 
one principle of sensation and two 
principles of volition, self-loathing and 
selitorturing, made up of parts whith 
are driven by a frantic impulse to inflict 
mutual pain, yet are doomed to feel 
whatever they inflict, which are divided 
by an irreconcileable hatred, yet are 
blended in an indissoluble identity. 
Mr. Gladstone, from his tender concern 
for Zohak, is unsatisfied because the de- 
vil has as yet kissed only one shoulder, 
because there is not a snake mangling 
and mangled on the left to keep in 
countenance his brother on the right. 

But we must proceed in our examin- 
ation of his theory. Having, as he 
conceives, proved that it is the duty of 
every government to profess some reli- 
gion or other, right or wrong, and to 
establish that religion, he then comes 
to the question what religion a govern- 


ment ought to prefer; and he decides 
this question in favour of the form of 
Christianity establisheds in England. 
The Church of England is, according 
to him, the pure Catholic Church of 
Christ; which possesses the apostolical 
succession of ministers, and within whos¢ 
pale is to be found that unity which is 
essential to truth. For her decisions 
he claims a degree of reverence far 
beyond what she his ever, in any of 
her formularies, claimed for herself; far 
beyond what the moderate school of 
Bossuet demands for the Pope; and® 
scarcely short of what that school would 
ascribe to Pope and General Council 
together. To separate from her com- 
munion is schism. To reject her tra- 
ditions or interpretations of Scripture is 
sinful presumption. 

“Mr. Gladstone pronounces the right 
of private judgment, as it is generally 
understood throughout Protestant Bu- 
rope, to be a monstrous abuse. He 
declares himself fayourable, indeed, to 
the exercise of private judgment, after a 
fashion of his gwn. We haye, ac- 
cording to him, & right to judge all the 
doctrines of the Church of England to 
be sound, but not to judge any of 
them to be unsound, He has no ob- 
jection, he assures us, to active inquiry 
into religious questi®ns. On the con- 
trary, he thinks such inquiry highly 
desirable, as long as it does not lead to 
diversity of opinion ; which is much 
the same thing as if he were to recom~ 
mend the use of fire that will not burn 
down houses, or of brandy that wll not 
make men drunk. He conceives it to 
be perfectly possible for mankind to 
exercise their intellects vigorously and 
freely on theological subjects, and yet 
to come to exactly the same conclusions 
with each other and with the Church 
of England. And for this opinion he 
gives, as far as we have been able to 
discover, no reason whatever, except 
that every body who yigorously and 
freely exercises his understanding on 
Euelid’s Theorems assents to them: 
“The activity: of private judgment,” 
he truly observes, “and the unity and 
strength of conviction in mathematics 
vary directly as each other.” On this 
unquestionable fact he constructs a 
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somewhat qnestionableargument- Every | principle, and bring out the same con-- 


body who freely inquires agrees, he 
“says, with Euclid. But the Church is 
as much in the right as Euclid. Why, 
then, should not every free inquirer 
agree with the Church? We. could put 
many similar questions. Either the 
affirmatiye.or the negative of the pro- 
position that) King Charles wrote the 
Teon Basili as true as that two sides 
of a triangle arè greater than the third 
sidg. Why, then, do Dr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Hallam agree in thinking two 
ides of a triangle greater than the 
third side, and yet differ about the ge- 
Tunenga of the Icon Basilike? The 
state of the exact sciences proves, says 
Mr. Gladstone, that, as prespects re- 
ligion, “ the association of these two 
ideas, activity of inquiry, and variety 
of conclusion, is a fellacious onc. 
We might just as well turn the argu- 
ment the other way, and infer fram 
the variety of religious opinions that 
there must necessarily be hostile ma- 
thematical sects, some affirming, and 
some denying, that thg square of the 
hypothennse is equal to the squares of 
the sides. But we do not think either 
the one analogy or the other of the 
smallest yalue. Our way of ascertain- 
ing the tendency of free inquiry is 
simply to open our*eyes and look at 
the world in which we live ; and there 
we see that free inquiry on mathe- 
matical subjects produces unity, and 
that:free inquiry on moral subjects pro- 
duces discrepancy. There would wn- 
doubtsdly be less discrepancy if in- 
quirers were more diligent and candid. 
But discrepancy there will be among 


clusion. But it does not follow that, 
however honest and’ laborious they 
may be, they will all be of one mind 
on the Douglas case. S@ it is vain to 
hope that there may be a free constitu- 
tion “under which every representasive 
will be unanimously cleeted, and every 
law unanimously passed ; avd it would 
be ridiculous for a statesman to stand 
wondering and bemoaning himself 
because people who agree in thinking 
that two and two make four cannot 
agree about the new poor law, or the 
administration of Canada. 


sistent courses which may be followed 
with respect to the exercise of private 
judgment ; the course of the Romanist, 
who interdicts private judgment be- 
cause of its inevitable ingonveniences ; 
and the course of the Protestant, who 
permits private judgment in spite of 
its inevitable inconveniences. Both 
are more reasonable than Mr. Glad- 
stone, who would have private judg- 


niences. The Romani: 


he knows that where there is much a 
tivity there will be santé aberration. 
Mr. Gladstone wishes for the unity of 
the fifteenth century with the active 
and searching spirit of the sixteenth. 
He might as well wish to be in two 
places at onee. 

When Mr. Gladstone says that we 
“actually require discrepancy of opi- 
nion—require and demand errer, false- 
hood, blindness, and plume ourselves 


e most diligent and candid, as long 
as the constitution of the human mind, 
and the nature of moralrevidence, con- 
tinue unchanged. That we have not 
freedom and unity together is a very 
sad thing; and so it is that we have 
not wings. But we are just as likely 
to see the ong defect removed as the 
other. It is not only in religion that 
this discrepancy is found. Jt is the 
same With all matters which depend 
on moral evidence, with judicial ques- 
tions, for example, and with political 
questions. All the judges will work a 
sum in the rule of three on the same 


on such discrepancy as attesting a frec- 
dom which is only valuable when used 
for unity in the truth,” he expresses 
himself with more energy. than preci- 
sion. Nohody loves discrepancy for the 
sake of discrepancy. But a person who 
conscientiously believes that free im- 
quiry is, on the whole, beneficial to the 
interests of truth, and that, from the 
imperfection of the human faculties, 
wherever there is much free inquiry 
there will be some discrepancy, may, 
without impropriety, consider such dis- 
crepancy, though in itself an evil, as a 
sign of good. That there are ten thou- 


There are two intelligible and eon- ~ 


ment without, its inevitable inconye- - 


pose by means of stu Ss 
Protestant encourages 4 , though 
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sand thieves in Iondon is a very melan- 
choly fact. But, looked at in one point 
of view, it is a reason for exultation. 
For what other city could maintain ten 
thousand thieves? What must be the 
mass of wealth where the fragments 
gleaned by lawless pilfering? rise toso 
large%n amount? St. Kilda would not 
support a single pickpocket. The 
quantity of theft is, to acertain extent, 
an index of the quantity of useful in- 
dustry and judicious speculation. And 
just as we may, from the great number 
of rogues in a town, infer that much 
honest gain is made there ; so may we 
often, from the quantity of error in a 
community, draw a cheering inference 
astothe degree in which the publicmind 
is turned to those inquiries which alone 
can lead to rational convictions of truth. 

Mr. Gladstofle seems to imagine that 
most Protestants think it possible for 
the same doctrine to be at once true 
and false; or that they think it imma- 
terial whether, on a religious question, 
aman comes to a true or a false con- 
clusion, If there be any Protestants 
who hold notions so absurd, we aban- 
don them to his censure. 

‘Phe Protestant doctrine touching 
the right of pri¥ate judgment, that 
doctrine which is the common founda- 
tion of the Anglican, the Lutheran, 
and the Calvinistic Churches, that doc- 
trine by which every sect of dissenters 
vindicates its separation, we conceive 
not to be this, that opposite opinions 
may both be true; nor this, that truth 
and falschood are both equally good ; 
nor yet this, that all speculative error 
is necessfrily innocent; but this, that 
there is onthe face of the earth no 
visible body to whose decrees men are 
pound to submit their private judg- 
ment on points of faith. 

Ts there always such a visible body ? 
Was there such a visible body in the 
year 1500? If not, why are we to 
believe that there is such a body in 
the year 1839? If there was such a 
body in the year 1500, what was it? 
Was it the Church of Rome? And 
how can the Church of England be 
orthodox now, if i Church of Rome 
was orthodox then 5 

“Tn England,” says Mr. Gladstone, 


“the case was widely different from 
that of the Continent, Her reforma- 
tion did not destroy, but successfully 
maintained, the unity andSsuccession of 
the Ghurch in her apostolical ministry. 
We have, therefore, still among us the 
ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, conveying it to us through an 
unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. This is to us 
the ordinary yoice of authority ; of au- 
thority eqnally reasonable and equally 
true, whether we will hear, or whether 
we will forbear.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s reasqning is not so 
clear as might be desired. We have 
among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, and their voice 
is to us the voice of authority. “Un- 
doubtedly, if they are witnesses of the 
truth, their voice is the voice of autho- 
rity. But this is little more than say- 
ing that the truth is The truth. Nor is 
truth more true because it comes in an 
unbroken series from the Apostles. 
The Nicene faith is not more true in 
the mouth of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, than in ¢hat of a Moderator 
of the General Assembly. If our re- 
spect for the authority of the Church 
is to be only consequent upon our con- 
yiction of the trutn of her doctrines, 
we come at once to that monstrous 
abuse, the Protestant exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. But if Mr. Gladstone 
means that we ought to believe that the 
Church of England speaks the truth’ 
because she has the apostolical suc- 
cession, we greatly doubt wherher such 
a doctrine can be maintained. In the 
first place, what proof have we of the 
fact? We have, indeed, heard it said 
that Providence would certainly have 
interfered to preserve the apostolical 
succession in the true Church. But 
this is an argument fitted for under- 
standings of a different kind from Mr. 
Gladstone’s.. He will hardly tell us 
that the Church of England is the true 
Church because she has thesuccession; 
and that she has the succession because 
she is the true Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for 
the fact of the apostolical succession ?= 


And here we may easly defend the 
truth against Oxford with the same ar- 
r 4 
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Now, it is probable that no 


N in the Church of England 
can trace up his spiritual genealogy 
“from bishop to. bishop so far back’ as 


the time of the Conquest. There re- 
main any centuries during which the 
history of the transmission of his orders 
is buried in utter darkness. And whe- 
ther he be a priest by succession from 
the Apostles depends on the question, 
whether during that long period, some 
thousands of events took place, any 
one of which may, without any gross 
improbability, be supposed not to have 
taken place. We have not a tittle of 
evidence for any one of these events. 
‘We do not even know the names or 
countries of the men to whom it is 
taken for granted that these events hap- 
pened. We do not know whether the 
spiritual ancestors of any one of our 
contemporaries were Spanish or Ar- 
menian, Arian or Orthodox. In the 
utter absence of all particular evidence, 
we are surely entitled to require that 
there should be very strong evidence 
indeed that the strictest regularity was 
observed in every generation, andthat 
+ episcopal functions were exercised by 
none who were not bishops by succes- 
sion from the Apostles. But we have 
no such evidence, In the “irst place, 
we have not full and accurate informa- 
tion touching the polity of the Church 
during the century which followed the 
persecution of Nero, That, during this 
period, the overseers of all the little 
Christian societies scattered through 
the Roman umpire held their spiritual 
authority by virtue of holy orders de- 
rived from the Apostles, cannot be 
proved by contemporary testimony, or 
‘by any testimony which can be re- 
garded as desisive. ‘The question, 
whether the primitive ecclesiastical 


constitution bore a greater resemblance 
to the Anglican’ or to the Calvinistic 
model, has been fiercely disputed. It 
is a question on which men of eminent 
parts, learning, and piety have differed, 
and do to this day differ very widely. 
It is a question on which at least a full 
half of the ability and eruditidh of 
Protestant Europe has, ever since the 
Reformation, been opposed to the An= 
glican pretensions. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, we are persuaded, would have 
the candour to allow that, if no évi- 
dence were admitted but that which is 
furnished by the genuine Christian 
literature of the first two centuries, 
judgment would not go in favour of 
prelacy. And if he looked at the sub- 
ject as calmly as he would look at a 
controversy respecting the Roman Co- 
mitia or the Anglo-Saxdn Wittenage- 
mote, he would probably. think that 
the absence of contemporary evidence 
during so long a period was a defect 
which later attestations, however nu- 
merous, could but very imperfectly 
supply. It is surely impolitic to rest 
the doctrines of the English Church 
on a historical theory which, to ninety- 


nine Protestants out 3 hundred, 
would seem much mêr estionable 
than any of those doctrinés; “Nor is 


this all. Extreme obscurity overhangs 
the history of the middle ages; and 
the facts which are discernible through 
that obscurity prove that the Church 
was exceedingly ill regulated. We 
rejd of sées of the highest dignity 
openly sold, transferred backwards and 
forwards by popular tumult, bestowed 
sometimes by a profligate woman on 
her paramour, sometiuies by a warlike 
baron on a kinsman still a stripling. 
We read of bishops of ten years old, of 
bishops of five years old, of many popes 
who, were mere boys, and who rivalled 
the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, 
nay, of a female pope. And though 
this last story, once belieyed through- 
out all Europe, has been disproved by 
the strict researches of modern criti- 
cism, the most discerning of those who 
reject it have admitted =a a Pann 
intrinsically improbable. | 

island, it dhs ae complaint of Alfred 


that not a single priest south of the 
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Thames, and yery few on the north, 
could read either Latin or English. 
And this illiterate clergy exercised 
their ministry amidst a rude and half- 
heathen popul:Mion, in which Danish 
pirates, unchristened, or chrigtened by 
the hundred on a field of battle, wete 
mingled with a Saxon peasantry 
scarcely bett@r instructed in religion. 
The state of Ireland was still worse. 
“Tota illa per universam Hiberniam 
dissolutio ecclesiastice discipline, illa 
ubique pro consuetudine Curistiana 
sæya subintroducta barbaries,” are the 


expressions of St. Bernard. We are, 
therefore, at a lossto conceive how any 
clergyman can feel confident that his 
orders have come down correctly. 
Whether he be really a successor of 
the Apostles dgpends on an immense 
number of such contingencies as these; 
whether, under Ring Ethelwolf, a stupid 
priest might not, while baptizing several 
scores of Danish prisoners who had just 
made their option between the font and 
the gallows, inadvertently omit to per- 
form the rite on one of these graceless 
proselytes; whether, in the seventh 
century, an impostor, who had never 
received consecration, might not have 
passed himself off as a bishop on a 
rude tribe of Scots; whether a lad of 
twelve did really, by a ceremony hud- 
dled oyer when he was too drunk to 
know what he was about, convey the 
episcopal character to a lad of ten. 
Since the first century, notoless, in all 
probability, than a hundred thousand 
persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. .'That many of these have not 
been bishops by apostolical succession 
is quite certain, Hooker admits that 
deviations from the general rule haye 
been. frequent, and with a boldness 
worthy of his high and statesmanlike 
intellect, pronounces them to have been 
often justifiable. “There may be,” 
says he, “sometimes very just and suf- 
ficient reason to allow ordination made 
without a bishop. Where the Church 
must needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath nor can have possibly a 
bishop to ordain, in case of such ne- 
cessity the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes: and may give 
place. And therefore we are not simply 
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without exception to urge a lineal de- 
scent of power from the Apostles by 
continued succession of bishops in every 
effectual ordination.” ‘Tere can be 
little.doubt, we think, that the suc- 
cession, if it ever existed, has often 
been interrupted in ways much less 
respectable. For example, let us sup- 
pose, and we are sure that no well- 
informed person will think the suppo- 
sition by any means amprobable, that, 
in the third century, a man of no prin- 
ciple and some parts, who has, in the 
course of a roving and discreditable 
life, been a catechumen at Antioch, 
and has there become familiar with 
Christian usages and doctrines, after- 
wards rambles to Marseilles, where he 
finds a Christian society, rich, liberal, 
and simple-hearted. He pretends to 
be a Christian, attracts notice by his 
abilities and affected geal, and is raised 
to the episcopal dignity without having 
ever been baptized. That such an event 
might happen, nay, was very likely to 
happen, cannot well be disputed by any 
one who has read the Life of Pere- 
grinus, The very sirtues, indeed, which 
distinguished the early Christians, seem 
to have laid them open to those arts 
which deceived 
“Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 
The ‘sharpest-sighted spirit of all in 
Heaven.” 

Now this unbaptized impostor is, 
evidently no successor of the Apostles. 
He is not even a Christian ; and 
orders derived through such a pre- 
tended bishop are altogether invalid. 
Do we know enough of the state of the 
world and of the Church in the third 
century to be able to say with confi- 
dence that there were not at that time 
twenty such pretended bishops? Every 
such case makes a break in the aposto- 
lical succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as 


Hooker admits to have been both com- , 


mon and justifiable, or such as we have 
supposed to be produced y hypocrisy 
and cupidity, were found in the chain 
which connected the Apostles withany 
of the missionaries who first espread 
Christianity in the wilder parts of Evu- 
rope, who c&n say hoy extensive the 


effect of this single break may be? 
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Suppose that St. Patrick, for example, 
if eyer there was such a man, or Theo- 
dora) of Tarsus, who is said to have 
consecrated in the seventh century the 
first bishops of many English sees, had 
not the true apostolical orders, is it pot 
conogivable that such a circumstance 
may affect the,orders of many clergy- 
men now living? Even if it were pos- 
sible, which it assuredly is not, to prove 
that the Church hed the apostolical or- 
ders in the third century, it would be im- 
possible to prove that those orders were 
~not in the twelfth century so far lost that 
no ecclesiastic could be certain of the 
legitimate descent of his own spiritual 
character, And if this were so, no subse- 
quent precantions could repair the evil. 
Chillingworth states the conclusion at 
which he had arrived on this subject in 
these very remarkable words: “ That of 
ten thousand probgbles no one should 
be false; that of ten thousand re- 
quisites, whereof any one may fail, 
not one should be wanting, this to 
me is extremely improbable, and even 
cousin-german to impossible. So that 
the assurance hereof is like a ma- 
chine composed of an innumerable 
multitude of pieces, of which it is 
strangely unlikely but some will be 
out of order; and yet, if any one 
be so, the whole fabric falls of ne- 
cessity to the ground: and he that 
shall put them together, and maturely 
consider all the possible ways of laps- 
ing and nullifying a priesthood in the 
Church of Rome, will be very inclin- 
able tọ think that it is a hundred to 
onc, i t among a hundred seeming 
priests, there is not one true one; nay, 
that it is not a thing very improbable 
that, amongst those many millions 
which make up the Romish hicrarchy, 
there are not twenty true.” We do 
not pretend to know to what precise 
extent the canonists of Oxford agree 
a with those of Rome as to the circum- 


stances which nullify orders, We will 
not, th & go so far as Chilling- 
worth. only say that we sce no 
satistiacto f of the fact, thes the 
Church Hf England possesses the apos- 
tolical succession. And, after ali. if 
Mr. Gladstone Could profe the apos- 


tolical succession, what would the 
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apostolical succession prove? He says 
that. we have among us the ordained 
hereditary witnesses of the truth, con- 
veying it to us through an_ unbroken 
series from our Lord Jèsus Christ and 
his Aposijes.” Is this the fact? Is 
thete any doubt that the orders ef the 
Church of England are generally de- 
rived from the Church of Rome? Does 
not the Church of England declare, 
does not Mr. Gladstone himself admit. 
that the Church of Rome teaches much 
error and condemns much truth? 
And is it not quite clear, that as far as 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
differ from those of the Church of Rome, 
so far the Church of England conveys 
the truth through ken series? 
That the foun 


that the Church of Engla 
the apostolical sucepsaig 
that she is thus perfee 
can rise higher than 3. fe 
The succession of ministers in 
Church of England, derived as it is 
through the Church of Rome, 
never prove more for the Church of 
England than it proves for the Church 
of Rome. But this is not all, The 
Arian, Churches which once predomi- 
natedin the kingdoms of the Ostrogoths, 
the Visigaths, the Burgundians, the | 
and the Lombards, were all 
episcopal churches, and all had a fairer 
t that of Englands to the 
apostolical succession, as being much | 
nearer to the apostolical times, ~ In the ~ 
East, the Greek Church, which is at 
variance on points of faith with all the 
Western Churches, has an equal claim 
to this succession. ‘The Nestorian, the 
Entychian, the Jacobite Churches, all 
heretical, all condemned by councils, of 
which even Protestant divines have 
generally spoken with respect, had an 
equal claim to the apostolical succes- 
sion. Now if, of teachers having 
apostolical orders, a vast majority have 
taught much error, if a large propor- f 
tion have taught deadly heresy, if, on | 


28. 
Es 


the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone him. 


“truth ? 
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self admits, churches not haying apos- 
tolical orders, that of Scotland for 
example, have been nearer to the 
standard of orthodoxy that the majo- 
rity of teachers @rho have had aposto- 
lical orders, how can he possibly call 
upon vs to submit our private judg- 
ment to the authority of a Church on 
the ground thit she has these orders ? 
Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the 
importance of unityin doctrine. Unity, 
he tells us, is essential to truth. And 
this is most unquestionable. But when 
he goes on to tell us that this unity 
is the characteristic of the Church of 
England, that she is one in body and 
in spirit, we are compelled to differ 
from him widely. ‘The apostolical suc- 
cession she may or maynot have. But 
unity she mostycertainly has not, and 
never has had. Itis matter of perfect no- 
toriety; that her formularies are framed 
in such a manner as to admit to her 
highest offices men who differ from each 
other more widely than a very high 
Churchman differs from a Catholic, or 
a very low Churchman from a Presby- 
terian; and that the general leaning 
of the Church, with respect to some 
important questions, has been some- 
times one way and sometimes another. 


° Take, for example, the questions agi- 


tated between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians, Do we find in the Church 
of England, with respect to those ques- 
tions, that unity which is essential to 
Was it ever found in the 
Church? Is it not certain that, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the rulers 
of the Church held doctrines as Cal- 
vinistic as eyer were held by any Came- 
ronian, and not only held fhem, but 

ersecuted every. body who did not 
hold them? And is it not equally cer- 
tain, that the rulers of the Church have, 
in very recent times, considered Calvin- 
ism as & disqualification for high pre- 
ferment, if not for holy orders? Look at 
the questions which Archbishop Whit- 
gift propounded to Barret, questions 
framed in the very spirit of William 
S.* And then look at 


the eizhty-seven questions which Bishop 
Marsh, within our own memory, pro- 
pounded to candidates for, ordination. 
We should be loth to say that either of 
these celebrated prelates had intruded 
himself into’a Church whose doctrines 
he abhorred, and that he deserved to be 
stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite 
certain that one or other of them must 
have been very greatly in error. John 
Wesley again, and Gowper’s friend, 
John Newton, were both Presbyters of 
this Church. Both were men of ability? 
Both we believe to have been men of 
rigid integrity, men who would not 
have subscribed a Confession of Faith 
which they disbelieved for the richest 
bishopric in the empire. Yet, on the 
subject of predestination, Newton was 
strongly attached to doctrines which 
Wesley designated as“ blasphemy, which 
might make the cars of 2 Christian to 
tingle.” Indeed, it will not be disputed 
that the clergy of the Established 
Church are divided as to these ques- 
tions, and that her formularies are not 
found practically to exclude even seru- 
pulously honest mén of both sides from 
her altars. It is notorious that some of 
her most distinguished rulers think this 
latitude a good thing, and would be sorry 
to see it restricted in favour of cither 
opinion, And hereig we most cordi- 
ally agree with them. But what be- 
comes of the unity of the Church, and 
of that truth to which unity is essen- 
tial? Mr. Gladstone tells us that tho 
Regin Donum was given originally to 
orthodox Presbyterian ministers, but 
that part of it is now received, by their 
hogerodox successors. This, he says, 
“serves to, illustrate the difficulty in 
which governments entangle , them- 
selves, when they covenant with arbi- 
trary systems of opinion, and not with 
the Church alone. The opinion passes 
away, but the gift remains!” But is it 
not clear, that if a strong Supralapsa- 
rian had, under Whitgift’s primacy, left 
a large estate at the disposal of the 
bishops for ecclesiastical purposes, in 
the hope that the rulers of the Church 
would abide by Whitgift’s theoldzy, he 


; | would really have been giving his sub- 


stance for the suppor of doctrines 
which he detested? ‘The opinion would 
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have passed away, and the gift would 
haye remained. 
‘This is only a single instance. What 
wide differences of opinion respecting 
the operation of the sacraments are held 
by bishops, doctors, presbyters of the 
Church of England, all men who have 
conscientiously declared their assent to 
her articles, all men who are, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of theetruth, all men whose 
voices make up what, he tells us, is the 
Yoice of true and reasonable authority! 
o Here, again, the Church has not unity; 
* and as unity isethe essential condition 
of truth, the Church has not the truth. 
Ney, take the very question which we 
are discussing with Mr. Gladstone. To 
what extent does the Church of Eng- 
land allow of the right of private judg- 
ment? What degree of authority does 
she claim for herself in virtue of the 
apostolical succession of her ministers ? 
Mr. Gladstone, a very able and a very 
honest man, takes a view of this matter 
widely differing from the view taken by 
others whom he will admit to be as 
able and as honest asthimself. People 
who altogether dissent from him on this 
Subject eat the bread of the Church, 
preach in her pulpits, dispense her 
Sacraments, confer her orders, and carry 
on that apostolical, succession, the na- 
ture and importance of which, accord- 
ing to him, they do not comprehend. 
Is this unity? Is this truth ? 
It will be observed that we are not 
putting cases of dishonest men yho, 
for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend 
to biev in the doctrines of an esta- 
blishment. We are putting cases of 
men as upright as ever lived, who, 
differing on theological questions of 
the highest importance, and ayowing 
that difference, are yet priests and pre- 
lates of the same Church, We there- 
fore say, that on some points which 
Mr. Gladstone himself thinks of vital 
importance, the Church has either not 
spoken at all; or, what is for all prac- 
tical purposes the same thing, has not 
spoken in language to be understood 
even by honest and sagacious divines. 
The religion of the Church of England 
is so far from exhibiting that unity of 
doctrine which Mr. Gladstone repre- 
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sents as her distinguishing glory, that 
it is, in fact, a bundle of religious sys- 
tems without number. It comprises 
the religious system of Bishop Tom- 
line, and the religious@ystem of John 
Newton, gnd all the religious systems 
which lie between them. It comprises 
the religious system of Mr. Newman, aak. 
and the religious system Df the Arch- pate 
bishop of Dublin, and all the religions 
systems which lie between them, All 
these different opinions are’ held, 
ayowed, preached, printed, within the 
pale of the Church, by men of unques- 
tioned integrity and understanding, 
Do we make’ this diversity a topic 
of reproach to the Church of England? 


Far from it, We would Oppose with 
all our power every attempt to narrow 
her basis? 


Would to God that, a hun- 
dred and fifty years TES good king 
and a good primate iad possessed the 
Power as well as the will to widen it! 
It was a noble enterprise, worthy of 
William and of Tillotson. But what 
becomes of all Mr. Gladstone’s clo- 
quent exhortations to unity? Is it 
not mere mockery to attach so much 
importance to unity in form and nape, 
where there is so littlg in substance, to 
shudder at the thought of two churches 
in alliance with one state, and to en- è 
dure with patience the spectacle of, ahun- 
dred sects battling within one church? 
And is it not clear that Mr. Gladstone 

is bound, on all his own principles, to 
abandon the defence of a church in 
which unity is not found? Ts it not 
clear that he is bound to divide the 
House of Commons against every grant 

of money which may be proposed for 
the clergy of the Established Church 

in the colonies? He objects to the 
vote for Maynooth, because it is mon- 
strous to pay one man to teach truth, 
and another to denounce that truth as 
falsehood. But it is a mere chance 
whether any sum which he votes for 
the English Church in any colony will 
go to the maintenance of an Arminian 

or a Calvinist, of a man like Mr. Froude, 

or of a man like Dr. Arnold. It is a 
mere chance, therefore, whether it will 
go to support a teacher of truth, or | 
one who will denounce that truth as 


falsehood. 
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This argument seems to us at once to 
dispose of all that part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book which respects grants of 
public money to dissenting bodies. All 
such grants hegondemns. But surely, 
if it be wrong to give the money of the 
public for the support of those who 
teach*any false doctrine, it is wrong to 
give that meney for the support of the 
ministers of the Established Church. 
For it is quite certain that, whether 
Calvin or Arminius be in the right, 
whether Laud or Burnet be in the right, 
a great deal of false doctrine is taught 
by the ministers of the Established 
Church. If it be said that the points 
on which the clergy of the Church of 
England differ ought to be passed over, 
for the sake of the many important 
points on which they agree, why may 
not the same Argument be maintained 
with respect tosother sects which hold, 
in common with the Church of Eng- 
land, the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity? The principle that a 
ruler is bound in conscience to propa- 
gate religious truth, and to propagate 
no religious doctrine which is untrue, 
is abandoned as soon as it is admitted 
thet a gentleman of Mr. Gladstone's 
opinions may lafwfuily vote the public 
money to a chaplain whose opinions 
are those of Paley or of Simeon. The 
whole question then becomes one of 
degree. Of course no individual and 
no government can justifiably propa- 
gate error for the sake of propagating 
error. But both individuals and go- 
vernments must work with such ma- 
chinery as they haye; and no human 
machincfy is to be found which will 
impart truth without some alloy of 
error. We have shown irrefragably, 
as we think, that the Church of Eng- 
land does not afford such a machinery. 
‘The question then is this; with what 
degree of imperfection in our ma- 
chinery must we putup? And to this 
question we do not see how any ge- 
neral answer can be given. We must 
be guided by cheumstances. It would, 
for example, be very criminal in a Pro- 
testant to contribute to the sending of 
Jesuit missionaries a B ey 

opulation. But we do not conceive 
that a Protestant would be to blame 
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for giving assistance to Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who might be engaged in 
converting the Siamese to Christianity. 
That tares are mixed with the wheat 
is matter of regret; but it is better 
that wheat and tares should grow to- 
gether than that the promise of the - 
year should be blighted. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep re- 
gret, censures the British government 
in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minis- 
ter to the spiritual wants of our Irish 
soldiers. Now, let us put a case to 
him. A Protestant gentleman is at- `° 
tended by a Catholic servant, in a part 
of the country where there is no Ca- 
tholic congregation within many miles. 
The servant is taken ill, and is given 
over. He desires, in great trouble of 
mind, to receive the last sacraments of 
his Church. His master sends off n 
messenger in a chafse and four, with 
orders to bring a confessor from a town 
at a considerable distance. Here a 
Protestant lays out money for the pur- 
pose of causing religious instruction 


(and consolation to be given by a Ca- 


tholic priest. Has he committed a sin? 
Has he not acted like a good master 
and a good Christian? Would Mr. 
Gladstone accuse him of “laxity of 
religious principle,” of “ confounding 
truth with falsehood,” of “ considering 
the support of religion as a boon to 
an individual, not as a homage to 
truth?” But how if this servant had, 
for the sake of his master, undertaken 
a journey which removed him from the 
place where he might easily havd ob- 
tained religious attendance? How if 
his death were occasioned by a wound 
received ên defending his master ? 
Should we not then say that the mas- 
ter had only fulfilled a sacred obliga- 
tion of duty? Now, Mr. Gladstone 
himself owns that “nobody can think 
that the personality of the state is 
more stringent, or entails stronger ob- 
ligations, than that of the individual.” 
How then stands the case of the Indian 
government? Here is a poor fellow, 
enlisted in Clare or Kerry, sent over 
fifteen thousand miles of sea, quartered 
in a depressing and pestilential cli- 
mate, He fights for the government; 
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he conquers for it; he is wopnded; he 
is laid on his pallet, withering away 
with fever, under that terrible sun, 
without a friend near him. He pines 
for the consolations of that religion 
which, neglected perhaps in the season 
of health and vigour, now comes back 
to his mind) associated with all the 
overpowering recollections of his earlier 
days, ant of the home which he is 
never to see again. And because the 
state for which"he dies sends a priest 
of his own faith to stand at his bed- 
side, and to tell him, in language which 
at once commands his love and con- 
fidence, of th common Father, of the 
common Redeemer, of the common 
hope of immortality, because the state 
for which he dies does not abandon 
him in his last moments to the care of 
heathen attendants, or employ a chap- 
lain of a different creed to vex his de- 
parting spirit with a controyersy about 
the Council of Trent, Mr. Gladstone 
finds that India presents “a melan- 
choly picture,” and that there is “a 
large allowance of false principle ” in 
the system pursued, there. Most ear- 
nestly do we hope that our remarks 
may induce Mr. Gladstone to recon- 
sider this part of his work, and may 
prevent him from expressing in that 
high assembly, in which he must al- 
ways be heard with attention, opinions 
so unworthy of his character, 

We have now said almost all that 
we think it necessary to say respecting 
Mr. Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps 
it would be safest for us to stopshere. 
Tt in much easier to pull down than to 
build up. Yet, that we may give Mr, 
Gladstone his revenge, we will state 
concisely our own views respecting the 
alliance of Church and State. 

We set out in company with War- 
burton, and remain with him pretty 
sociably till we come to his contract ; 
a contract which Mr. Gladstone very 
properly designates as a fiction. We 
consider the primary end of govern- 
ment as a purely temporal end, the 
protection of the persons and pro- 

perty,pf men. 

We think that government, like every 
other contrivance of hyman wisdom, 
from the highest to-the lowest, is likely 
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to answer its main end best when it is 
constructed with a single view to that 
end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, 
will not quarrel with us for illustrating 
our proposition, after, Plato’s fashion, 
from the most familiar objects. Take 
cutlery, for example. A blade which 
is designed both to shaye and th carve, 
will certainly not slave, so well as a 
razor, or carve so well as a carving- 
knife, An academy of painting, which 
should also be a bank, would, in all 
probability, exhibit very bad pictures 
and discount very bad bills. A gas 
company, which should also be an in- 
fant school society, would, we appre- 
hend, light the streets ill, and tech 
the children ill, On this principle, we 
think that government should bé or- 
ganized solely with a view to its main 
end; and that no part®of its efficiency 
for that end shouldebe sacrificed in 
order to promote’ any other end how- 
ever excellent, 

But does it follow from hence that 
governments ought never to pursue 
any end other than their main end? 
In no wise. Though it is desirable 
that every institution should -have a 
main end, and should be so fortiad as 
to be in the highest Gegree efficiusit for 
that main end; yet. if, without any 
sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, 
it can pursue any other good end, it 
ought to do so. Thus, the end for 
which a hospital is built is the relief of 
the sick, not the beautifying of the 
Street. ‘Po sacrifice the health of the 
sick to splendour of architectural effect. 
to place the building in a bad air only 
that it may present a more fommand- 
ing front to a great public place, to 
make the wards hotter or cooler than 
they ought to be, in order that the 
columns andevindows of the exterior 
may please the passers-by, would be 
monstrous. But if, without any sacti- 
fice of the chief object, the hospital 
can be made an ornament to the me- 
tropolis, it would be absurd not to 
make it so. 

In the same manner, if a govern- 
ment can, without any sacrifice of its 
main end, promote any other good 
work, it ought to doso. The encou- 


ragement of the fine arts, for example, 
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is by no means the main end of go- 
yernment; and it would be absurd, in 
constituting a government, to bestow 
a thought on the question, whether it 
would be a government likely to train 
Raphaels and®Domenichinos. But it 
by no means follows that it iş improper 
£ ~ ee government to form a natidnal 
gtorery of pictures. The same may 
be said of” patronage bestowed on 
learned men, of the publication of 
archives, of the collecting of libraries, 
menageries, plants, fossils, antiques, of 
journeys and yoyages for purposes of 
geographical discovery or astronomi- 
cal observation. It is not for these 
ends that government is constituted. 
But it may well happen that a govern- 
ment may have at its command re- 
sources which will enable it, without 
any injury to sits main end, to pursue 
these collateral, gnds far more effectually 
than any individual or any yoluntary 
association could do, If so, government 
ought to pursue these collateral ends. 

It is still more evidently the duty of 
government to promote, always in sub- 
ordination to its main end, every thing 
which is_useful as a means for the at- 
taiping of that main end. The im- 
provement of ateam navigation, for 
example, is by no means a primary 
object of government. But as steam 
vessels are useful for the purpose of 
national defence, and for the purpose 
of facilitating intercourse between dis- 
tant provinces, and of thereby conso- 
lidating the force of thevempire, it 
may be the bounden duty of goverh- 
ment to encourage ingenious men to 
perfect en invention which so directly 
tends to make the state more efficient 
for its great primary end. 

Now on both these grounds, the in- 
struction of the people may with pro- 
priety engage the care of the govern- 
ment. ‘That the people should be well 
educated, is in itself a good thing; and 
the state ought therefore to promote 
this object, if it can do so without any 
sacrifice of its primary objects The 
education of the people, conducted on 
those principles of morality which are 
common to all the forms of Christianity, 
is highly valuable as a means of pro- 
moting the main object for which go- 
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vernment exists, and is on this ground 
well deserving the attention of rulers. 
We will not at present gd into the 
general question of educasion ; but will 
confine our remarks to the subject 
which is more immediately before us, 
namely, the religious instruction of the 
people. 

We may illustrate our view of the 
policy which governments ought to 
pursue with respect to religious in- 
struction, by recurriri to the analogy 
of a hospital. Religious instruction js 
not the main end for which a hospital 
is built; and to introduce into a hos- * 
pital any regulations pfejudicial to the 
health of the patients, on the plea of 
promoting their spiritual improvement, 
to send a ranting preacher to a man’ 
who has just been ordered by the phy- 
sician to lie quiet and try to get a little 
sleep, to impose a strict observance of 
Lent on a conyaleseent who has been 
adyised to eat heartily of nourishing 
food, to direct, as the bigoted Pius the 
Fifth actually did, that no medical 
assistance should be given to any per- 
son who declined spiritual attendance, 
would be the mOst extravagant folly. 
Yet it by no means follows that it 
would not be right to have a chaplain 
to attend the sick, and to pay such a 
chaplain ont of the hospital funds. 
Whether it will be proper to have such 
a chaplain at all, and of what religious 
persuasion such a chaplain ought to 
be, must depend on circumstances. 
There may be a town in which it would 
be impossible to set upa good hospifal 
without the help of people of diffrent 
opinions: and religious parties may 
ran so high that, though people of dif- 
ferent opigions are willing to contri- 
bute for the relief of the sick, they 
will not concuz in the choice of any 
one chaplain. The high Churchmen 
insist that, if there is a paid chaplain, 
he shall be a high Churchman, ‘The 
Evangelicals stickle for an Evangelical, 
Here it would evidently be absurd and 
cruel to let an useful and humane de- 
sign, about which all are agreed, fall 
to the ground, because all cannat agree 
about something else. The governors 
must either appoint two chaplains, and 
pay them both; or they must appoint 
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hone $ and every one of them must, 
än his individual capacity, do what he 
for*the purpose of providing the 
sick with such religious instruction and 
‘consolation as will."in his opinion, be 
most useful to them. 

Fe should say the same of govern- 

t. -Goyernment is not an institu- 
tion. for the propagation of religion, 
any more than St. George’s Hospital 
is an institution for the propagation of 
religion: and tlie most absurd and per- 
nicious consequences would follow, if 
“Government should pursue, as its pri- 
mary end, that which can neyer be 
more than it$ secondary end, though 
intrinsically more important than its 
prithary end. Buta government which 
considers the religious instruction of 
the people as a secondary end, and 
follows out that principle faithfully, 
will, we think, be likely to do much 
good and little harm. 

We will rapidly ran over some.of 
the consequences to which this prin- 
ciple leads, and point out how it solves 
some problems which, on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s hypothesis, admit of NO satis- 
factory solution. © 

All persecution directed against the 
persons or property of men is, on our 
principle, obviously indefensible, For, 
the protection of the Persons and pro- 
perty of men beiag the primary end of 
government, and religious instruction 
only a secondary end, to secure the 
people from heresy by making their 
lives, their limbs, or their estates inse- 
cure, would be to sacrifice the prgmary 
end; to the secondary end. It would 
be as absurd as it would be in the 
governors of a hospital to direct that 
the wounds of all Arian and Socinian 
patients should be dressed in such a 
way as to make themefester. ey 

Again, on our principles, all civil 
disabilities on account of religious 
opinions are indefensible, For all such 
disabilities make government less ef- 
ficient for its main cnd ; they limit its 
choice of able men for the adminis- 
tration and defence of the state; they 
alienate from it the hearts of the suf- 
ferers ; they deprive it of a part of its 
effective strength in all contests with 
foreign nations. Such a course ig as 
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absurd as it would be in the governors 
of a hospital to reject an able surgeon 
because he is an Universal Restitu- 
tionist, and to send a bungler to ope- 
rate because he is perfectly orthodox, 
Again, on our prineples, no govern- 
ment ought to press on the people re- 
ligious instruction, however sond, in 
such a manner as to excite among 
them discontents dangerdus to public 
order. For here again government 
would sacrifice its primary endato, an 
end intrinsically indeed of the 1 t 
importance, but still only a secondary 
end of government, as government, 
This rule at once disposes of the dif- 


ficulty about India, a difficulty of which” 


Mr. Gladstone can get rid o; by 
putting in an imaginary disthi ‘in 
order to set aside an imagina obligaz 
tion. There is assuradly no country 
where it is more desigable that Chris- 
tianity should be propagated. But 
there is no country in which the go- 
vernment is so completely disqualified 
for the task. By using our power in 
order to make Proselytes, we should 
produce the dissolution Ë Society, and 
bring utter ruin on all interests 
for the protection of - govern- 
ment exists. Here whe secondary ond 
is, at present, inconsistent with the 
primary end, and must therefore be 
abandoned. Christian instruction given 
by individuals and voluntary societies 
may do much good. Given by the 
government it would do unmixed harm. 
At the same time, we quite agree with 
Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the 
English authorities in India ought not 
to participate in any idolateous rite ; 
and-indeed we are fully satisfied that 
all such participation is not only un- 
christian, but also unwise and most 
undignified, 

Supposing the circumstances of a 
country to be such, that the govern- 
ment may with propriety, on our prin- 
ciples, give religious instruction to a 
people ;. we have next to inquire, what 
religion shall be taught. Bishop War- 
burton answers, the religion of the 
majority. And we so fur agree with 
him, that we can scarcely conceive an: 
circumstances in which it would he 
proper to establish, as the one exclu- 
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sive religion of the state, the religion 
of the minority. Such a preference 
could hardly be given without exciting 
most serious discontent, and endan- 
gering those interests, the protection 
of which is tle first object of govern- 
ment. But we never can asimit that a 
Tule» can be justified in helping to 
spread a system of opinions solely be- 
cause that°system is pleasing to the 
majority. On the other hand, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Gladstone, who 
would of course answer that the only 
religion which a ruler ought to propa- 
gate is the religion of his own con- 
science. In truth, this is an impossi- 
bility. And as we have shown, Mr. 
Gladstone himself, whenever he sup- 
ports a grant of money to the Church 
of England, is really assisting to pro- 
pagate, not the precise religion of his 
own conscience, but some one or more, 
he knows not how many or which, of 
the innumerable religions which lie 
between the confines of Pelagianism 
and those of Antinomianism, and be- 
tween the confines of Popery and those 
of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, 
that religious instruction which the 
ruler ought, in, his public capacity, to 
patronise, is the.instruction from which 
he, in his conscience, believes that the 
People will learn most good with the 
smallest mixture of evil, And thus 
it is not necessarily his own religion 
that he will select. He will, of course, 
believe that his own religion is un- 
mixedly good. But the question which 
he has to consider is, not how muth 
good his religion contains, but how 
much good the people will learn, if 
instruction is giyen them in that reli- 
gion. He may prefer the doctrines 
and government of the Church of 
England to those of the Church of 
Scotland. But if he knows that a 
Scotch congregation will listen with 
deep attention and respect while an 
Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them 
the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and that a glimpse of a sur- 
plice or a single line ofa liturgy would 
be the signal for hooting and riot, and 
would probably bring stools and brick- 
bats about the ears of the minister, he 
acts wisely if he conveys religious 
Vou, IL 
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knowledge to the Scotch rather by 
means of that imperfect Church, as he 
may think it, from which’ they will 
learn much, than by nans of that 
perfect Church from which they will 
learn nothing. ‘The only end of teach- 
ing is, that men may learn; and it is 
idle to talk of the duty of teaching 
truth in ways which only canse men 
to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that 
a statesman, who might be far indeed 
from regarding the Church of England 
with the reverence which Mr. Glad- 
stone feels for her, might yet firmly 
oppose all attempts to destroy her. 
Such a statesman may be too well ac- 
quainted with her origin to look upon 
her with superstitious awe. He may 
know that she sprang from a compro- 
mise huddled up between the eager 
zeal of reformers and the selfishness 
of greedy, ambitious, and time-serving 
politicians. He may find in every page 
of her annals ample cause for censure. 
He may feel that he could not, with 
ease to his conscience, subscribe all her 
articles. He may regret that all the 
attempts which “haye been made to 
open her gates to large classes of non- 
conformists should haye failed. Her 
episcopal polity he may consider as of 
purely human institution, He cannot 
defend her on the ground that she pos- 
Sesses the apostolical succession ; for 
he does not know whether that succes- 
sion may not be altogether a fable: He 
cannot defend her on the ground of 
her anity; for he knows that her fron- 
tier sects are much more remote “rom 
each other, than one frontier is from 
the Church of Rome, or the other from 
the Church of Geneva. But he may 
think that she teaches more truth with 
less alloy of errer than would be taught 
by those who, if she were Swept away, 
would occupy the vacant space. He 
may think that the effect produced by 
her beautiful Services and by her pul- 
pits on the national mind, is, on the 
whole, highly beneficial. He may think 
that her civilising influence is usefully 
felt in remote districts, He may.think 
that, if she were destroyed, a large 
portion of those who now compose her 


congregations would neglect all reli- 
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gious duties, and that 2 still larger 
portion woul¢ fall under the influence 
of spiritual “mountebanks, hungry for 
gain, or drunk with fanaticism. While 
he would with pleasure admit that all 
the cles of Christian pastors are 
to be fouwd in large measure within 
the existing body of Dissenting minis- 
ters, he would perhaps be inclined to 
think that the standard of intellectual 
and moral cl icter among that ex- 
emplary class of nfen may have been 
raised to its present high point and 
maintained there by the indirect influ- 
ence of the Establishment. And he 
may be by no méans satisfied that, if 
the Church were at once swept away, 


the place of onr Sumners and Whate- 
leys would be supplied by Doddridges 
and Halls. He may think that the 
advantages which we have described 
are obtained, or might, if the existing 
system were slightly modified, be ob- 
tained, without any sacrifice of the 
paramount objects which all govern- 
ments ought to have chicfly in view. 
Nay, he may be of opinion that an in- 
stitution, so deeply fixed in the hearts 
and minds of million, could not be 
subverted without loosening and shak- 
ing all the foundations of civil society. 
With at least equal case he would find 
reasons for supporting the Church of 
Scotland. Nor world he be under the 
of resorting to any contract 
fy the connection of two reli- 
gious establishments with one govern- 
ment, He would think scruples on 
that head frivolous in any person who 
is zeatous for a Church, of which both 
Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel 
Wilson haye been bishops. Indeed he 
would gladly follow out his principles 
much further, He would have been 
willing to vote in 1825 fer Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton's resolution, that it is ex- 
pedient to give a public maintenance 
to the Catholic clergy of Ireland: and 
he would deeply regret that no such 
measure was adopted in 1829. 
In this way, we conceive, a statesman 
might on our principles satisfy himself 
that it would be in the highest degree 
jnexpedient to abolish the Church, 
either of England or of Scotland, 


world, a national church regarded as 
heretical by four-fisths of the nation 
committed to its care, a church esta- 
blished and maintained by the sword, 
achurch producing twice as many riots 
as conversions, a church Which, though 
possessing great wealth and power, 
and though long backed by persecuting 
laws, had, in the course of many ge- 
nerations, been found unablé to propa- 
gate its doctrines, and barely able to 
maintain its ground, a church so odious, 
that fraud and violence, when ‘used 
against its clear rights of property, 
were generally regarded as fair play, a 
church, whose ministers were preaching 
to desolate walls, and with difficulty 
obtaining their lawful subsistence by 
the help of bayonets, such a church, on 
our principles, could not, we must oy 
he defended. We shone that the 
state which allied itself wi 1 such a 
church postponed the primary end of 
government to the secondary : and that 
the consequences had bin such ‘as any 
Sagicious observer would have pre- 
dicted. Neither the primary nor the 
secondary end is attained. The tem- 
poral and spiritual interests of the 
people suffer alike. The minds of men, 
instead of being drawneto the church, 
are alienated from the state, J ina: 
gistrate, after sacrificing order, peace, 
union, all the interests which it is 
his first duty to protect, for the purpose 
of promoting pure religion, is forced, 
after the experience, of centuries, to 
admit that he has really been promoting 
crrér. The sounder the doctrines of 
such a church, the more absurd and 
noxious the superstition by whish those 
doctrines are opposed, the stro 
the arguments against the pol which 
has deprived a good cause of its natural 
advantages. Those who preach to rulers 
the duty of employing power to propa- 
gate truth would do well to remember 
that falsehood, though no match for 
truth alone, has often been found more 
than a match for truth and power to- 
gether, 3 

A statesman, judging on our princi- 
ples, would pronounce without hesita- 
tion that a church, such as we haye 


last deseribed, never ought to have 


But if there were, in any part of the | been set up. Further than this we will 
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not venture to speak for him. He 
would doubtless remember that the 
world is full of institutions which, 
though they never ought to bave been 
Set up, yet, havjng been set up, ought 
not to be rudely pulled down; and 
that it is often wise in pra@tice to de 
conten? with the mitigation of an abuse 
which, looking at’ it in the abstract, we 
might feel impatient to destroy. 

We have done; and nothing remains 
but that we part from Mr. Gladstone 
With the courtesy of antagonists who 
bear no malice. We dissent from his 
opinions, but we admire his talents; 
we respect his integrity and benevo- 
lence; and we hope that he will not 
suffer political avocations so entirely 
to engross him, as to leave him no 
leisure for literature and philosophy. 

e z 
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The Life of Robert Lord Clive; collected 
Srom the Family Papers, communicated 
y the Earl of Powis. By MAJOR- 

BNERAL Sin Joun Marcory, K.C.B, 
3 vols, Svo, London: 1836. 

We have always®thought it strange 

that, while the history of the Spanish 

empire in America is familiarly known 
to all the nations of Europe, the great 
actions of our countrymen in the East 
should, even among ourselyes, excite 
little interest. Eyery schoolboy knows | 
who imprisoned Montezuma, and wh 

strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt 
whether one in ten; even among English 
gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, 
can tell who won the battle of Buxar, 
who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, 
whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude 
or in Travancore, or whether Holkar 
was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over 
savages who had no letters, who were 
ignorant of the use of metals, who had 
not broken in a single animal to labour, 
who wielded no better weapons than 
those which could be made out of sticks, 

flints, and fish-bones, Who regarded a 

horse-soldier as a monster, half man 

and half beast, who took a harque- 
busier for a sorcerer, able to scatter the 
—_ 
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thunder and lightning of the skies. 
The people of India, when we subdued 
them, were ten times ‘as numerous as 
the Americans whom the Spaniards 
vanquished, and were at the samo time 
quite as highly civilised as the victorious 
Spaniards. They had reared cities larger 
and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, 
and buildings more beautiful and costly 
than the cathedral of Seville. ‘They 
could show bankers micher than the 
richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, 
viceroys whose splendour far surpassed 
that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads 
of cavalry and long trams of artillery 
which would have astonished the Great 
Captain. It might have been expected, 
that every Englishman who takes any 
interest in any part of history would be 
curious to know how a handful of his 
countrymen, separated from their home 
by an immense occap, subjugated, in 
the course of a few years, one of the 
greatest empires in the world. Yet, 
unless we greatly err, this subject is, to 
most readers, not only insipid, but posi- 
tively distasteful. 

Perhaps the faelt-lies partly with 
the historians. Mr. Mill’s book, though 
it has undoubtedly great and rare 
merit, is not sufficiently animated and» 
picturesque to attract those who read 
for amusement. Orme, inferior to no 
English historian in style and power of 
painting, is minute eyen to tediousness. 
In one yolume he allots, on an average, 
a closely printed quarto page to the 
events of every forty-eight hours. The 
consequence is, that his narratiye, 
though one of the most authentic and 
one of the most finely written in our 
language, has never been very popular, 
and is now starcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us 
will not much attract those readers 
whom Orme and Mill have repelled, 
The materials placed at the disposal 
of Sir John Malcolm by the late Lord 
Powis were indeed of great value. 
But we cannot say that they?have been 
very skilfully worked up. It would; 
however, be unjust to criticize with 
severity a work which, if the avihor 
had lived to complete and revise it, 
would probably‘haye beer? improved by 
condensation and by a better arrange- 
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ment. We are more disposed to per- 
fcym the pleasing duty of expressing 
our gratitude to the noble family to 
which the public owes so much useful 
and curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when 
we make the largest allowance for the 
partiality of those who have furnished 
and of those who have digested the 
materials, is, on the whole, greatly to 
raise the character of Lord Clive. We 
are far indeed from sympathizing with 
Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes 

„ the love of biographers, and who can 
see nothing but wisdom and justice in 
the actions of his idol. But we are at 
least: equally Tar from concurring in 
the severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who 
seems to us to showy less discrimination 
in his account of Clive thah in any 
other part of his valuable work. Clive, 
like most men who are born with 
Strong passions and tried by strong 
temptations, committed great faults. 
‘But every person who takes a fair and 
enlightened view of his whole career 
must admit that our island, so fertile in 
heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever 

| produced a man more truly great either 
in arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever 
since the twelfth century, on an estate 
of no great value, near Market-Dray- 
ton, in Shropshire. In the reign of 
George the First this moderate but 
ancient inheritance was possessed by 
Mr. Richard Clive, who seems to have 
been a plain man of no great tact or 
capacity. He had been bred to the 
law, and divided his time between pro- 
fessional business and the ayocations of 
a small proprietor. He married a lady 
from Manchester, of the name of Gas- 

. kill, and became the father of a very 
numerous family. His eldest son, 
Robert, the founder of the British em- 
pire in India, was born at the old seat 
of his ancestors on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1725. 

y Some lirtvaments of the character of 

> /the man were early discerned in_ the 

“child. There remain letters written 

hy Ins relations when he was in his 
seventh year; and from these letters it 
appears that,oeven at that early age, 
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sustained by a constitutional intre- 
pidity which sométimes seemed hardly 
compatible with sonndness of mind, 
had begun to cause great uneasiness to 
his family. “Fighting,” says one of 
his uncles, “to which he is ont of 
megsure addicted, gives his temper such 
a fierceness and imperiousness, tHat he 
flies out on every trifling occasion.” 
The old people of the neighbourhood 
still remember to have heard from their 
parents how Bob Clive climbed to the 
top of the lofty steeple of Market- 
Drayton, and with what terror the in- 
habitants saw him seated on a stone 
spout near the summit. ‘They also re- 
late how he formed all the idle lads of 
the town into a kind of predatory army, 
and compelled the shopkeepers to sub- 
mit to a tribute of apples and half- 
pence, in consideration of which he 
guaranteed the security of their win- 
dows. He was sent from school to 
school, making very little progress in 
his learning, and gaining for himself 
everywhere the character of an exceed- 
ingly naughty boy. One of his mas- 
ters, it is said, was sagacious enough to 
prophesy that the idle lad would make 
a great figure in the world. But the 
general opinion seems to havélbeen 
that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a 
reprobate, His fimily expected no- 
thing good from such slender parts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not 
strange therefore, that they gladly ac- 
cepted for him, when he was in his 
cighteentii year, a writership in the 
service of the East India Company, 
and shipped him off to.make a fortune 
or a ae us wfever at Madras ~" 
Far different were the “pros 

Clive from those of the Joule bee 
the East India Colleg 


. © now annually 
sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic 


empire. The Company was then purely 
a trading corporation. Tts territory 
consisted of a few Square milos? for 
which rent was paid to the native go- 
yernments. Its troops were scarcely 
numerous enough to man the batteries 
of three or four ill-constructed forts, 
which had been erected for the pro- 
tection of the warehouses. ‘The Natives, 


who composed a considerable part of 


his strong will and his fiery passions, 


these little garrisons, had not yet Leen 
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trained in the discipline of Europe, and 
were armed, some with swords and 
shields, some with bows and arrows. 
| The business of the servant of the Com- 
pany was not? as now, to conduct the 
judicial, financial, and diplgmatic busi- 
nesseof a great country, but to take 
| Stock, to make advances to weavers, to 
il ship cargo&, and aboye all to keep an 
i eye on private traders who dared to in- 
fringe the monopoly. The younger 
clerks were so miserably paid that they 
could scarcely subsist without incurring 
debt; the elder enriched themselves by 
trading on their own account ; and those 
who lived to rise to the top of the ser- 
vice often accumulated considerable 
fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been ap- 
pointed, was,, at this time, perhaps, the 
first in importance of the Company’s 
settlements. In the preceding century 
Fort St. George had arisen on a barren 
spot beaten by a raging surf; and in 
the neighbourhood a town, inhabited 
by many thousands of natives, had 
sprung up, as_towns spring up in the 
East, with _the_rapidity of the pro- 
phet’s gourd, There were already in the 
suburbs many gyhite villas, each sur- 
rounded by its garden, whither the 
wealthy agents of the Company retired, 
after the labours of the desk and the 
Warehouse, to enjoy the cool breeze 
which springs up at sunset from the 
Bay of Bengal. The habits of these 
mercantile grandees appear to have 
been more profuse, luxurious, and sos- 
tentatious, than those of the high ju- 
4 dicial apd political functionaries who 

have succeeded them. But comfort 

was far less understood. Many devices 
which now mitigate the heat of the cli- 
mate, preserve health, and prolong life, 
were unknown. There was far less in- 
tercourse with Europe than at present. 
The voyage by the Cape, which in our 
time has often been performed within 
three months, was then yery seldom 
accomplished in six, and was some- 
times protracted to more than a year. 
N. Consequently, the Anglo-Indian’ was 
then much more estranged from his 
country, much more addicted to Ori- 
ental usages, and much less fitted to 
mix in society after his return to Ew- 
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rope, than the Anglo-Indian of the 
present day. s 

Within the fort and its precinct, the 
English exercised, by permission of the 
native government, an extensive au- 
thority, such as every great Indian 
landowner exercised within his own 
domain. But they had never dreamed 
of claiming independent power. The 
surrounding country was ruled by the 
Nabob of the Carfatic, a deputy of 
the Viceroy of the Deccan, commonly 
called the Nizam, who was himself only 
a deputy of the mighty prince desig- 
nated by our ancestérs as the Great 
Mogul. Those names, once so august 
and formidable, still remain. There is 
still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives 
on a pension allowed to him by the 
English out of the revenues of the pro- 
vince which his ancestors ruled. There 
is still a Nizam, whose capital is oyer- 
awed by a British cantonment, and to 
whom a British resident gives, under 
the name of adyice, commands which 
are not to be disputed. There is still a 
Mogul, who is permitted to play at 
holding courts ‘nd receiving petitions, 
but who has less power to help or hurt 
than the youngest civil servant of the 
Company. * r 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious 
even for that age. oThe ship remained 
some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adyenturer picked up some 
knowledge of Portuguese, and spent 
all his pocket-money. He did not 
arrive in India till more than a year 
after he had left England.. _His,situa- 
tion at Madras was most painful. His 
funds were exhausted. His pay was 
small. He had contracted debts. Ho 
was wretchedly lodged, no small cala- 
mity in a climate which can be made 
tolerable to an Eurdpean only by 
spacious and well placed apartments. 
He had been furnished with letters of 
recommendation to a gentleman who 
might have assisted him; but when he 
landed at Fort St, Georgéhe found that 
this gentleman had sailed for England. 
The lad’s shy and haughty disposition 
withheld him from introducing himself 
to strangers. He was several months 


in India before he bécame acquainted 
with a single family. The climate 
G3 
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affected his health and spirits. His 
duties were of a kind ill suited to his 
ardent and dgring character. He pined 
for his home, and in his letters to his 
relations expressed his feelings in lan- 
guage softer and more pensive than we 
should haye expected either from the 
wayward of his boyhood, or from 
the inflexible sternness of his later years. 
“Ihave not enjoyed,” says he, “one 
happy day since i left my native coun- 
try ;” and again, “I must confess, at 
ifitervals, when I think of my dear 
o native England, it affects me in a very 
particular manner. .... If I should 
be so far blest as to revisit again my 
oven‘vountry, but more especially Man- 
chester, the centre of all my wishes, all 
that I conld hope or desire for would 
be presented before me in one view.” 
One solace he found of the most re- 
Spectable kind. The Governor possessed 
. & good library, and permitted Clive to 
have access to it. The young man de- 
voted much of his leisure to reading, 
and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever pos- 
sessed. As a boy he ‘ad been too idle, 
as a man he soon became too busy, for 
literary pursuits. 
But neither climate nor poverty, 
neither study nor the sorrows of a 
home-sick exile, cguld tame the despe- 
rate audacity of his spirit. He behaved 
to his official superiors as he had be- 
haved to his schoolmasters, and was 
several times in danger of losing his 
situation. Twice, while residing in the 
Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to 
destroy himself; and twice the pistol 
which he snapped at his own head 
failed to go off. ‘This circumstance, it 
is said, affected him as a similar escape 
affected Wallenstein. After satisfying 
himself that the pistol was really well 
loaded, he burst forth into an exclama- 
tion that surely he was reserved for 
something great. y 
About this time an event which at 
first seemed®likely to destroy all his 
hopes in life suddenly opened before 
him a new path to eminence, Europe 
had ben, during some years, distracted 
by the war of the Austrian succession. 
George the Secénd was the steady ally 
of Maria Theresa. The house of Bour- 


bon took the opposite side. Though 
England was even then the first of 
maritime powers, she was not, as she 
has since become, more than a match 
on the sea for all the) nations of the 
world together; and she found it diffi- 
cult to maintain a contest against the 
united nayies of Franee and Spain. In 
the eastern seas France ‘obtained the 
ascendency., Labourdonnais, governor 
of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents 
and virtues, conducted an expedition to 
the continent of India in spite of the 
opposition of the British flect, landed, 
assembled an army, appeared before 
Madras, and compelled the town and 
fort to capitulate. The keys were de- 
livered up; the French colours were 
displayed on Fort St. George; and the 
contents of the Company’s warchouses 
were seized as prize of war by the con- 
querors. It was stipulated by the capi- 
tulation that the English inhabitants 
should be prisoners of war on parole, 
and that the town should remain in 
the hands of the French till it should 
be ransomed, Labourdonnais pledged 
his honour that only a moderate ran- 
som should be required. } 
But the success of Labourdonnais had 
awakened the jealousy of his country- 
man, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. 
Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with which 
the restoration of Madras to the Eng- 
lish was by no means compatible. He 
declared that Labourdonnais had gone 
beyond his powers; thatconquests made 
by the French arms on the continent 
of India were at the disposal of the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry alone; and that 
Madras should be rased to the ground. 
Labourdonnais was compelled to yield. 
The anger which the breach of the ca- 
pitulation excited among the English 
was inereased by the ungenerous man- 
ner in which Dupleix treated the prin- 
cipal seryants of the Company. The 
Governor and several of the first gen- 
tlemen of Fort St, George were car- 


ried under a guard to Pondicherry, and 
conducted through the town ina tri- 
umphal procession under the eyes of 
fifty thousand spectators. It was with 
reason thoughe that this gross violation 


of public faith absolved the inhabitants 
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of Madras from the engagements into 
which they had entered with Labour- 
donnais. “Clive fled from the town by 
night in the disguise of a Mussulman, 
and took refage at Fort St. David, one 
of the small English settlements subor- 
dingte to Madras. O 

e circumstances in which he was 
now placed naturally led him to adopt 
a profession better suited to his restless 
and intrepid spirit than the business of 
examining packages and casting ac- 
counts. He solicited and obtained an 
ensign’s commission in the service of 
the Company, and at twenty-one en- 
tered on his military career. His per- 
sonal courage, of which he had, while 
still 2 writer, given signal proof by a 
desperate ducl with a military bully 
who was the terror of Fort St. David, 
speedily matle him conspicuous even 
among hundfeds of brave men. He 
soon began to show in his new calling 
other qualities which had not before 
been discerned in him, judgment, saga- 
city, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished himself highly in 
several operations against the French, 
and was particularly noticed by Major 
Lawrence, who was then considered as 
the ablest British officer in India. 

Clive had been only a few months in 
the army when intelligence arrived that 
peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Dupleix 
Was in consequence compelled to restore 
Madras to the English Company; and 
the young ensign was at liberty tos re- 
sume his former business, He did in- 
deed return for a short time to his desk, 

e agin quitted it in order to assist 
Major Lawrence in some petty hostili- 
ties with the natives, and then again 
returned to it. While he thus wavering 
between à military and a commercial 
life, events took place which decided 
his choice. The politics of India as- 
sumed a newaspect. There was peace be- 
tween the English and French Crowns; 
but there arose between the English 
and French Companies trading to the 
East a war most eventful and impor- 
tant, a war in which the prize was no- 
thing less than the magnificent inheri- 
tance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Mo- 


guls reared in the sixteenth century 
was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world... In no European 
kingdom was so large a population 
subject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The 
beauty and magnificence of the build- 
ings erected by the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan amazed even travellers who 
had seen St, Peter's. The innumerable 
retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled 
even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the 
great viceroys who held their posts by 
virtue of commissions from the Mogul 
ruled as many subjects as the King of 
France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Even the deputies of these deputies 
might well rank, as to extent of terri- 
tory and amount of revenue, with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector 
of Saxony. y 
There can be little doubt that this 
great empire, powerful and prosperous 
às it appears on a suporficial view, was 
yet, even in its best days, far worse 
governed than ehe worst governed parts 
of Europe now are. ‘The administra- 
tion was tainted with all the vices of 
Oriental despotism, and with all the 
vices inseparable from the domination 
of race over race. , The conflicting pre- 
tensions of the princes of the royal 
house produced a long series of crimes 
and publie disasters. Ambitious lieu- 
tenants of the sovereign sometimes as- 
pired to independence. Fierce tribes 
of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
frequently withheld tribute, repelled the 
armies of the government from the 
mountain fastnesses, and poured down 
in arms®on the cultivated plains. In 
spite, however, of much constant mal- 
administration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole 
frame of society, this great monarchy, 
on the whole, retained, during some 
generations, an outward appearance 
of unity. inajesty, ang? energy. But. 
thronghou! the long reign of Aurung- 
zebe, the state, nowithstanding all that 
the vigour and policy of tlle prince 
could effect, was hastening to disso- 
lution. After his death, which took 


place in the year 1707, the ruin was 
G4 
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fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an incurable 
decay which yas fast proceeding within; 
and in ayeas the empire had un- 
dergone utter decomposition. 

‘The history: of the successors of The- 
odosius bears no small analogy to that 
of the successors of Aurungzebe. But 
perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the 
fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was 
scarcely interred) when the imbecility 
and the disputes of his descendants be- 

„ gan to bring contempt on themselves 
and destruction, on their subjects. The 
wide dominion of the Franks was se- 
vored into athonsand pieces. Nothing 
more than a nominal dignity was left 
tothe abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, 
and Charles the Simple. Fierce inya- 
ders, differing from each other in race, 
language, and religion, flocked, as if by 
concert, from the farthest corners of the 
earth, to plunder provinces which the 
government could no longer defend. 
The pirates of the Northern Sea ex- 
tended their ravages,from the Elbe to 
the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their 

seat in the rich valley of the Seine, 

‘The Hungarian, in whom the trembling 

monks fancied that they recognised the 

Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried 

back the plunder Òf the cities of Lom- 

Dardy to the depths of the Pannonian 

forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, 
desolated the fertile plains of Campania, 
and spread terror even to the walls of 
Rome. In the midst of these suffefings, 
a great internal change passed upon the 
empire, The corruption of death began 
to ferment into new forms of life. While 
the great body, as a whole#was torpid 
and passive, every separate member 
began to feel with asense and to move 
with an energy all its own. Just here, 
in the most barren and dreary tract of 
European history, all feudal privileges, 
all modern nobility, take their source. It 
is to this pænt, that we trace the power 
of those princes who, nominally vassals, 
put really independent, long governed, 
with the titles of dukes, marquesses, and 


which passed on, the Mogul empire 
during the forty years which followed 
the death of Aurungzebe. A succes- 
sion of nominal sovereigns, sunk in in- 
dolence and debauchgry, sauntered 
away life in secluded palaces, chewing 
bang, fondling concubines, and listen- 
ing to buffoons. A succession 6f fe- 
rocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the de- 
fenceless wealth of Hindostan. A 
Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
marched through the gates of Delhi, 
and bore away in triumph those trea- 
sures of which the magnificence had 
astounded Roe and Bernier, the Pea- 
cock Throne, on which thejrichest 
jewels of Golconda had been posed 
by the most skilful hands of puro: 
and the inestimable Mountain of Light, 
which, after many strange vicissitudes, 
lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet 
Sing, and is now destined to adorn the 
hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan 
soon followed to complete,the york of 
devastation which the Persi be- 
gun. The warlike tribes of Rajpoo- 
tana threw off the Mussulman yoke, 
A band of mercenary soldiers ocoupied 
Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the 
Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along 
theJumna. The highlands which bor- 
der on the western sea-coast of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable 
Tace, a race which was long the terror 
of every native power, and which, after 
many desperate and doubtful struggles, 
yielded only to the fortune and genius 
of England, It was under the reign 
of Aurangzebe that this wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from their 
mountains; and soon after his death, 
every corner of his wide empire learned 
to tremble at the mighty name of the 
Mahrattas. Many fertile viceroyalties 
were entirely subdued by them. Their 
dominions stretched across the penin- 
sula from sea to sea. Mahratta cap- 
tains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, 
in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. 
Nor did they, though they had become 
great sovereigns, therefore cease to be 
freebooters. ‘They still retained the 


counts, almost every part of the domi- 
_ nions which had obeyed*Charlemagne. 
Such or nearly such was the change 


predatory habits of. their forefathers. 
Every region which was not subject to 
their rule was wasted by their incur- 
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sions. Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag 
of rice on his shoulder, hid his small 
sayings in his girdle, and-fled with his 
wife and children to the mountains or 
the jungles, to the milder neighbour- 
hood of the hyena and the tiger. Many 
provinces redeemed their harvests by 
the payment of an annual ransom. 
Even the wretched phantom who still 
bore the imperial title stooped to pay 
this ignominious black-mail. ‘The 
camp-fires of one rapacious leader were 
seen from the walls of the palace of 
Delhi, Another, at the head of his 
innumerable cavalry, descended year 
after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. 
Even the European factors trembled 
for their magazines, Less than a hun- 
dred years ago, it was thought neces- 
sary to fortify Calcutta against the 
horsemen of Berar, and the name of 
the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul 
retained authority they became sove- 
reigns. They might still acknowledge 
in words the superiority of the house 
of Tamerlane ; as a Count of Flanders 
or a Duke of Burgundy might have 
acknowledged the superiority of the 
most helpless driveller among the later 
Carlovingians. They might occasion- 
ally send to their titular sovereign a 
complimentary present, or solicit from 
In truth, how- 
ever, they were no longer lieutenants 


` removable at pleasure, but independent 
‘hereditary princes. In this way ori- 


ginated those great Mussulman houses 
which férmerly ruled Bengal and the 
Carnatic, and those which still, though 


- in a state of yassalage, exercise some 


of the powers of Foyalty at Lucknow 
and Hyderabad, Yo ji 


In what was this confusion to end ? 


Was the strife to continue during cen- | g 


turies? Was it to terminate in the 
rise of another great monarchy? Was 
the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be 
the Lord of India? Was another 
Baber to descend from the mountains, 
and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul 
and Chorasan against & wealthier and 
Tess warlike race? None of these events 
seemed improbable. But scarcely any 
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man, however sagacious, would have 
thought it possible that a trading com- 
pany, separated from India by fifteen 
thousand miles of sea, and possessing 
in India only a few acres for purposes 
of commerce, would, in less than a 
hundred years, spread its empire from 
Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of 
the Himalayas; would compel Mah- 
ratta and Mahommedan to forget their 
mutual feuds in common subjection; 
would tame down even: those wild races 


which had resisted the most powerfud 


of the Moguls; and, having united 
under its laws a hundxed millions of 
subjects, would carry its victorious 
arms far to the east of the Burram- 
pooter, and far to the west of the Hy- 
daspes, dictate terms of peace at the 
gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on 
the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first-saw that it was 
possible to found an European empire 
on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy 
was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, 
and inyentive mind had formed this 
scheme, at a time when the ablest ser- 
yants of the English Company were 
busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading. Nor had he only proposed to 
himself the end. He had also a just 
and distinct view of the means by 
which it was to be attained. Heclearly 
saw that the greates? force which the 
princes of India could bring into the 
field would be no match for a small 
body of men trained in the discipline, 
and guided by the tactics, of the West. 
He saw also that the natives of India 
might, under European commanders, 
be formed into armies, such as Saxe 
or Frederic would be proud to com- 
mand. He was perfectly aware that 
the most easy and convenient way in 
which an European adventurer could 
exercise sovereignty in India, was to 
overn the motions, and to speak 
through the mouth of some glittering 
puppet dignified by the title of Nabob 
or Nizam. The arts bothsof war and 
policy, which a few years later were 
employed with such signal success by 
the English, were first understood and 
practised by this ingenious and aspiring 
Frenchman. ə 

‘The situation of India was such that 
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scarcely any aggression could be with- 
ont a pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent pragtice. All rights were in a 
state of utter uncertainty; and the 
Europeans who took part in the dis- 
putes of the natives confounded the 
confusion, by applying to Asiatic po- 
tities the public law of the West, and 
analogies drawn from the feudal sys- 
tem. If itwas convenient to treat a 
Nabob as ani dent prince, there 
was an ex¢ for doing so. 
eHe was independent, in fact. If it 
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unsettled state ,of Indian law it wa: 
easy for both Mirzapha Jung and 
Chunda Sahib to make out something, 
like a claim of right. In a society alto- 
gether disorganized, they had no difii- 
culty in finding greedy adventurers to 
fellow their standards. ‘They, united 
their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied for assistanceto the French, 
whose fame had been raised by their 
success against the English in the re- 
cent war on the coast of Coromandel. 
Nothing could have happened more 


was convenient to treat him as a mere 
deputy of the Court of Delhi, there 
was no difficulty; for he was so in 
theory. If it was convenient to con- 
sider his office as an hereditary dig- 
nity, or as a dignity held during life 
only, or as a dignity Held only during 
the good pleasure of the Mogul, argu- 
ments and precedents might be found 
for every one of those views. The 
party who had the heir of Baber in 
their hands, represented him as the 
undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute 
sovereign, whom all subordinate autho- 
rities were bound te obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did 
not want plausible pretexts for main- 
taining that the empire was in fact 
dissolved, and that, though it might be 
decent to treat the Mogul with respect, 
as a venerable ‘relic of an order of 
things which had passed away, it was 
absurd to regard him as the real mas- 
ter of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the 
most powerful of the new masters of 
Initia, the great Nizam al Mulk, Vice- 
roy of the Deccan. His authority de- 
seended to his son, Nazir Jung. Of 
the provinces subject to thfs high func- 
tionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest 
and the most extensive. It was go- 
yerned by an ancient Nabob, whose 
name the English corrupted into Ana- 
yerdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the go- 
yernment both of the viceroyalty and 
of the subordinate province, “Mirzapha 
Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, 
appeared as the competitor of Nazir 
Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-inJaw of a 
former Nabob of the Catnatie, disputed 
the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 


pleasing to the subtle and ambitious 
Dupleix, To make a Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the 
Decean, to rule under penance the 
whole of Southern India; this was-in- 
deed an attractive prospect. He allied 
himself with the) ders, and sent 
four hundred French ldiers, and two 
thousand sepoys, disdiplined after the 
European fashion, to the assistance of 
his confederates. A battle was fought. 
The French distinguished themselves 
greatly. Anaverd: 
and slain. 


England as the Nabob f Arcot, and 
who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
most unenviable immortality, fled with 
a scanty remnant of his army to Tri- 
EHEM and ie conquerors became 
at once masters of almost ev. 
of the Carnatic, hep 

This was but the beginning of the 
Greatness, of Dupleix. After some 
months of fighting, negotiation, and 
intrigue, his ability and good fortune 
seemed to have prevailed everywhere, 
Nazir Jung perished 'by thé hands of 
his own followers; Mirzapha J ung was 
master of the Deccan ; and the triumph 
of French arms and French policy was 
complete. At Pondicherry all was ex- 
ultation and festivity, Salutes were 
fired from the batteries, and Te Dew 
sung in the churches, ‘The new Nizam 
came thither to visit his allies ; and the 
ceremony of his installation was per- 
formed there with great pomp. Dupleix, 
dressed in the garb worn by Mahom- 
medans of the highest rank, entered 
the town in the same palanquin with 
the Nizam, and, in the pageant which 
followed, took precedence of all the 


palace of Delhi. 
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court. He was declared Governor of 
India from the river Kristna to Cape 
Comorin, 2 country about as large as 
France, with authority superior even to 
that of Chunda Sahib. He was in- 
trusted with the command,of seven 
thousand cavalry. It was announéed 
that no mint would be suffered to exist 
in the Carndtic except that at Pondi- 
cherry. A large portion of the tredsures 
whigh former Viceroys of the Deccan had 
accumulated found its way into the cof- 
fers of the French governor. It was ru- 
moured that he had received two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling in money, 
besides many valuable jewels. fact, 
there could scarcely be any limit to his 
gains. He now ruled thirty millions of 
people with almost absolute power. 
No honour or gmolument could be ob- 
tained from the government but by his 
intervention. Ne petition, unless signed 
by him, was perused: by the Nizam. 
Mirzapha Jung survived his eleya- 
tion only a few months. But another 
prince of the same house was raised to 
the throne by French influence, and 
ratified all the promises of his prede- 
cessor. Dupleix was now the greatest 
potentate in India, His countrymen 
boasted that his name was mentioned 
with awe even in the chambers of the 
x The native popula- 
tion looked with amazement on the 
progress which, in the short space of 
four years, an European adventurer 
had made towards dominion in Asia. 
Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchmsa 
content with the reality of power. He 
loved to glisplay his greatness with ar- 
rogant ostentation before the eyes of 
his subjects and of his rivals. Nær 
the spot where his policy had obtained 
its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir 
Jung, and the elevation of Mirzapha, 
he determined to erect a column, on the 
four sides of which four pompous in- 
scriptions, 10 four languages, should 
proclaim his glory to all the nations of 
the East. Medals stamped’ with em- 
blems of his successes were buried be- 
neath the foundations of this stately 
illar, and round it arose a town 
ieee the haughty Dame of Dupleix 
Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, 
the City of the Victory of Dupleix. x 
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The English had made some fecble 
and irresolute attempts tor stop the 
rapid and brilliant carecr-df the rival 
Company, and continued to recognise 
Mahommed Alias Nabob ofthe Carnatic. 
But the dominions of Mahommed Ali 
consisted of Trichinopoly alone; and 
Trichinopoly was now invested by 
Chunda Sahib and his French auxilia- 
ries. To raise the siege seemed impos- 
sible. The small forée which was then 
at Madras had no commander. Major 
Lawrence had returned to England; 
and not a single officer of established 
character remained inthe settlement. 
The natives had learned to look with 
contempt on the mighty nation Which 
was soon to conquer and to rule them. 
They had seen the French colours fly- 
ing on Fort St. George; they had seen 
the chiefs of the English factory led in 
triumph through the, streets of Pondi- 
cherry; they had seen the arms and 
counsels of Dupleix everywhere suc- 
cessful, while the opposition which the 
authorities of Madras had made to his 
progress, had served only to expose 
their own weakrfss, and to heighten 
his glory. At this moment, the valour 
and genius of an obscure English youth 
suddenly turned the tide of fortune, 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. 
After hesitating for some time between 
a military and a commercial life, he 
had at length been placed in a post 
which partook of both characters, that 
of commissary to the troops, with the 
rank, of captain. The present emer- 
gency called forth all his powers.» He 
represented to his superiors that unless 
some vigorous effort were made, Tri- 
chinopoly would fall, the house of Ana- 
verdy Khan would perish, and the 
French would become the real masters 
of the whole peninsula of India. It 
was absolutely necessary to strike some 
daring blow. If an attack were made 
on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and the filvonrite residence of the Na- 
bobs, it was not impossible that the 
siege of Trichinopoly would Beyraised. 
The heads of the English settlement, 
now thoroughly alarmed by the suc- 
cess of Duplejx, and apprehensive that, 
in the event of a new war between 
France and Great Britain, Madras 
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would be instantly taken and destroyed, 
approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted 
the exeextion of it to himself. The 
young captain was put at the head of 
two hundred English soldiers, and 
three hundred sepoys, armed and dis- 
ciplined, after the European, fashion. 
Of the eight officers who commanded 
this little force under him, only two had 
ever beer in action, and four of the 
eight were factors of the Company, 
whom Cliye’s example had induced to 
coffer their services. The weather was 
stormy ; but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates 
of Arcot, The ‘garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English 
entered it without a blow.” 

But Clive well knew that he should 
not be suffered to retain undisturbed 
Possession of his conquest. He instantly 
began to collect provisions, to throw up 
works, and to take preparations for 
sustaining a siege. The garrison, which 
had fied at his approach, had now re- 
covered from its dismay, and, having 
been swollen by large reinforcements 
from the neighbourhood to a force of 
three thousand men, encamped close to 
the town. At dead of night, Clive 
marched out of the fort, attacked the 
camp by surprise, slew great numbers, 
dispersed the rest, and returned to his 
quarters without Having lost asingleman, 

The intelligence of these events was 
soon carried to Chunda Sahib, who, 
with his French allies, was besiegin, 
Trichinopoly. He immediately de- 
tached four thousand men from his 
cariip, and sent them to Arcot. They 
were speedily joined by the remains of 
the force which Clive had lately scat- 
tered. They were furthsr strength- 
ened by two thousand men from Vel- 
lore, and by a still“ more important 
reinforcement of a hundred and fifty 
French soldiers whom Dupleix de- 
spatched from Pondicherry. The whole 
of this army, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, was under the command 
of Rajuh Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the 
fort of Arcot, which seemed quite in- 
capable of sustaining a siege. The 
walls were ruinous, tke ditches dry, 
the ramparts too narrow to admit the 


guns, the battlements too low to pro- 
tect the soldiers. The little garrison 
had been greatly reduced by casualties. 
It now consisted of a hundred and 
twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left; 
the stock of provisions was scanty; and 
the commander, who had to conduct 
the defence under circumstances so 
discouraging, was a young man of fiye- 
and-twenty, who had been bred a book- 
keeper, ~ 
During fifty days the siege went on. 
During fifty days the young captain 
Maintained the defence, with a firm- 
ness, vigilance, and ability, which 
would have done honour to the oldest 
marshal in Europe. The breach, how- 
ever, increased day by day. ‘The gar- 
rison began’ to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under suclf circumstances, 
any troops so scantily provided with 
officers might have been expected to 
show signs of insubordination; and the 
danger was peculiarly great in a force 
composed of men differing widely from 
each other in extraction, colour, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its 
chief surpassed anything that is re- 
lated of the Tenth “Legion of Cesar, 
or of the O mee of Napoleon, 
The sepoys came to Clive, not to com- 
plain of their scanty, fare, but to pro- 
pose that all the grain should be given 
to the Europeans, who required more 


g | nourishment than the natives of Asia. 


The thin gruel, they said, which was 
strained away from the rice, would 
suffice for themselves, History con- 
tains no more touching instance of 
military fidelity, or of the influence of 
a commanding mind, 

An attempt made by the govern- 
ment of Madras to relieve the place 
had failed. But there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thou- 
sand Mahrattas, half soldiers, half rob- 
bers, under the command of a chief 
named Morari Row, had been hired to 
assist Mahommed Ali; but thinking 
the French power irresistibley and the 
triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, the 
had hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame 
of the defence of Arcot roused them 
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from their torpor. Morari Row de- 
clared that he had meyer before be- 
lieved that Englishmen could fight, 
but that he would willingly help them 
since he saw that they had spirit to 
help themselyes Rajah Sahib learned 
that the Mahrattas were in, motion. 
Tt wa necessary for him to be expt- 
ditious. He, first tried negotiation. 
He offered large bribes to Clive, which 
were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, 
he would instantly storm the fort, and 
put every man in it to the sword. 
Clive told him in reply, with charac- 
teristic haughtiness, that his father 
was an usurper, that his army was a 
rabble, and that he would do well to 
think twice beforé he sent such pol- 
troons into a breach defended by 
English soldiers, 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm 
the fort. The day was well suited to 
a bold military enterprise. It was the 
great Mahommedan festival which is 
sacred to the memory of Hosein, the 
son of Ali. ‘The history of Islam con- 
tains nothing more touching than the 
event which gave rise to that solemnity. 
The mournful legend relates how the 
chief of the Fasimites, when all his 
brave followers had perished round 
him, drank his latest draught of water, 
and uttered his latest prayer, how the 
assassins carried his head in triumph, 
how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips 
with his staff, and how a few old men 
recollected with tears thate they had 
seen those lips pressed to the lips of 
the Prophet of God. After the lapse 
of nearestwelye centuries, the recur- 
rence of this solemn season excites 
the fiercest and saddest emotions “in 
the bosoms of the devout Moslem of 
India. They work themselves up to 
such agonies of rage and lamentation 
that some, it is said, haye given up the 
ghost from the mere effect of mental 
excitement. They believe that who- 
ever, during this festival, falls in arms 
against the infidels, atones by his death 
for all the sins of his life, and passes 
at once to the garden of the Houris. 
It was at this time that Rajah Sahib 
determined to assault Arcot. Stimu- 


was instantly at his post. 


lating drugs were employed to aid the 


effect of religious zeal, and the be- 
siegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk 
with bang, rushed furiously to theattack, 

Clive had received seczét intelli- 
gence of the design, had made his 
arrangements, and, exhausted by fa- 
tigue, had-thrown himself on his bed. 
He was awakened by the alarm, and 
‘The enemy 
advanced, driving before them ele- 
phants whose foreheads were armed 
with iron plates. It was expected that 


the gates would yield to the shock of 
these living battering-rams. 
huge beasts no Sooner felt the English 
musket-balls than they*turned round, 
and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the tude which had urged 
them forward 


But thé 


A raft was launched 
on the water which filled one part of 
the ditch, Clive, perceiving that his 
gunners at that post did not under- 
stand their business, fook the manage- 
ment of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minutes. 
Where the moat was dry the assail- 
ants mounted with great boldness; 
but they were received with a fire so 
heayy and so well directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even. of fana- 
ticism and of intoxication, The rear 
ranks of the English kept the front 
ranks supplied with a constant suc- 
cession of loaded myskets, and every 
shot told on the living mass below. 
‘After three desperate onsets, the be- 
siegers retired behind the ditch, 

The struggle laSted about an hour. 
Four, hundred of the assailants fell. 
The garrison lost only five or six men. 
The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for # renewal of the attack, 
But when_day broke, the enemy were 
no more to be seen. ‘They had retired, 
leaving to the English several guns and 
a large quantity of ammunition, 

The news was received at Fort St. 
George with transports of joy and 
pride. Clive was justly regarded as a 
man equal to any command, ‘Two 
hundred English ‘soldief$ and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent to him, and 
with this force he instantly commenced 
offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a 
division of Morari Row’s army, and 
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hastened, by forced marches, to attack 
Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of 
about five thousand men, of whom 
three hundGygd were French. The ac- 
tionwas. sharp; but Clive gained a 
complete victory. The military chest 
of Rajah Sahib fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, 
who had served in the enemy's army, 
came over to Clive’s quarters, and 
were taken into the British service. 
Conjeveram surzendered without a 
blow. ‘The governor of Arnee de> 
serted Chunda Sahib, and recognised 
the title of Mahommed Ali, 

Had the entire direction of the war 
been intrusted to Clive, it would pro- 
bably have been brought to a speedy 
close. But the timidity and incapa- 
city which appeared in all the move- 
ments of the English, except where he 
was personally present, protracted the 
struggle. ‘The Mahrattas muttered 
that his soldiers Were of a different 
race from the British whom they found 
elsewhere. The effect of this languor 
was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, 
at the head of a considerable army, in 
which were four hundred French troops, 
appeared almost under the guns of 
Fort St. George, and laid waste the 
villas and gardens of the gentlemen of 
the English settlement. But he was 
again encountered and defeated by 
Clive. More than’ a hundred of the 
French were killed or taken, a loss 
more scrious than that of thousands of 
natives, ‘The victorious army marched 
from the field of battle to Fort St. 
David. On the road lay the Cit) of 
the Victory of Dupleix, and the stately 
Monument which was designed to 
commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the Hast. Clive ordered “both the 
city and the monument to be rased to 
the ground. He was induced, we be- 
lieve, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just 
and profound policy, The town and 
its pompous name, the pillar and its 
yaunting inscriptions, were among the 
devices by which Dupleix had laid the 
public mind of India under a spell. 
This spell it was Clive’s business to 

break. The natives had been tanghe 
that France was confesseCly the first 


power in Europe, and that the English 
did not presume -to dispute her supre- 
macy. No measure could be more 
effectual for the removing of this de- 
lusion than the public and solemn 
demolition of the Frenc trophies. 

The government of Madras, en- 
couraged Dy these events, determined 


to send a strong detachment, under’ 


Clive, to reinforce the Srarrison of 
Trichinopoly. But just at this con- 
juncture, Major Lawrence arrived from 
England, and assumed the chief com- 
mand, From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had cha- 
racterized Clive, both at school and in 
the counting-house, it migh © been 
expected that he would not, Ml 
achievements, act with)zeal and good 
humour in a subordinate capacity, 
But Lawrence had early treated him 
with kindness; and it is bare justice 
to Clive to say that, proud and oyer- 
bearing as he was, kindness was never 
thrown away upon him. He cheer- 
dully placed himself under the orders 
of his old friend, and exerted Ai 

as strenuously in thi T 
could have done in 
rence well knew the vy: 
sistance. Though himgclf gifted with 
no intellectual faculty higher than 
plain good sense, he fully appreciated 
the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. 
Though he had made a methodical 
study of military taétics, and, like all 
men regulatly bred to a profession, 
was disposed to look with disdain on 
interlopers, he had yet liberality enough 
to acknowledge that Clive was an ex- 
ception to common rules, Some 
people,” he wrote, “are pleased to 
term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky; 
but, in my opinion, from the know- 
ledge I have of the gentleman, he 
deserved and might expect from his 
conduct every thing as it fell out;—a 
man of an undaunted resolution, of a 
cool temper, and of a presence of mind 
which never left him in the greatest 
danger—born a soldier; for, without 
a military education of any sort, or 
much conversing with any of the pro- 
fession, from his judgment and good 
sense, he led on an army like an ex. 


perienced officer and a brave soldier, 
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with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success.” i 

The French had no commander to 
oppose to the two friends. Dupleix, 
not inferior in talents for negotiation 
and intrigue to miy European who has 


borne a part in the revolutions of 
@rect im 


India, was ill qualified to 
person military operations. He had 
not been breda soldier, and had no 
inclination to become one. His ene- 
mics accused him of personal cowardice; 
“and he defended himself in a strain 
worthy of Captain. Bobadil. He kept 
away. from shot, he said, because silence 
and tranquillity were propitious to his 
genius, and he found it difficult to 
pursue his meditations amidst the 
noise of fire-arms, He was thus under 
the necessity of intrusting to others 
the execution of his great warlike de- 
signs; and he bitterly complained that 
he was ill servet. He had indeed 
been assisted by one officer of eminent 

' merit, the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy 
had marched northward with the Nizam, 
and was fully employed”in looking 


after his own interests, and those of 


France, at the court of that prince. 
Among the officers who remained with 
Dupleix, there wag not & single man 
of capacity; and many of them were 
boys, at whose ignorance and folly the 
common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. 
The besiegers of Trichinopoly were 
themselyes besieged and compelled to 
capitulate, Chunda Sahib fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and was put 
to death, at the instigation probably 
of his competitor, Mahommed Ali. 
The spirit “of Dupleix, however, was 
unconquerable, and his resources in- 
exhaustible. From his employers in 
Europe he no longer received help or 
countenance. They condemned his 
policy. They gave him no pecuniary 
assistance. y 
only the sweepigs of the galleys. 
Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, 
promised, lavished his private fortune, 
strained his credit, procured new di- 
Plomes from Delhi, raised up new ene- 
mics to the government of Madras on 
every side, and found tools even among 
the ‘allies of the English Company. 


‘They sent him for troops 
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But all was in vain. Slowly, but 
steadily, the power of Britain con- 
tinued to increase, and that of France 
to decline. A 
The health of Clive had never been 
good during his residence in India; 
and his constitution was now so much 
impaired that he détermined to return 
to England. Before his departure he 
undertook a service of considerable 
difficulty, and performed it with his 
usual vigour and dexterity. The forts 
of Covelong and Chingleput were oc- 
eupied by French garrisons. It was ° 
determined tọ send a force against 
them. But the only force available for 
this purpose was of such a description 
that no officer but Clive would risk his 
reputation by commanding it. It con- 
sisted of five hundred newly levied 
sepoys, and two hundred recruits who 
had just landed from England, and 
who were the worst and lowest wretches 
that the Company’s erimps could pick 
up in the flash-houses of London. 
Clive, ill and exhausted as, he was, 
undertook to make an army of this 
undisciplined rabble, and marched with 
them to Covelong,e A shot from the 
fort killed one of these extraordinary, 
soldiers; on which all the rest faced 
about and ran away, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Clive rallied 
them. On another occasion, the noise 
of a gun terrified the sentinels so much 
that one of them was found, some 
hours later, at the bottom of-a well. 
Clive gradually acctstomed them to 
danger, and, by exposing himself con- 
stantly in the most perilous situations, ` 
shamed them into courage. He at 
length succeeded in forming & respect- 
able force out of his unpromising ma- 
terials. Coyvtlong fell. Clive learned 
that a strong detachment was marching 
to relieve it from Chingleput. He 
took measures to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were too late, 
laid an ambuscade for them on the 
road, killed a hundred of them with 
one fire, took three hundre@ prisoners, 
pursued the fugitives to the gates of 
Chingleput, laid siege instantly to that 
fastness, reputed one of the strongést in 
India, made a breach, and was on the 
point of stornfing, when the French 
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commandant capitulated and retired j man heard to growl out that, after all, 
with his mi the booby had something in him. His 
Clive Ained to Madras victorious, | expressions of approbation became 
but in a Sete of health which rendered | stronger and stronger as news arrived 
it impossible for him to remain there | of one brilliant exploit after another ; 
long. He married at this time a young jand he was at length immoderately 
lady of the name of Maskelyne, sister | fond ang proud of his son. 
of the eminent mathematician, who| * Clive’s relations had very substantial 
long held the post of Astronomer |reasons for rejoicing at his return. 
Royal. She is described as handsome | Considerable sums of prize money had 
and aceéinplished; and her husband’s | fallen to his share; and he had brought 
letters, it is said, contain proofs thathe|home a moderate fortune, part of 
was devotedly attached to her. which he expended in extricating his 
> Almost immediately after the mar- | father from pecuniary difficulties, and 
riage, Clive embarked with his bride |in redeeming the family estate. The 
for England. ¢ He returned a very dif-|remainder he appears to have dissin» 
ferent person from the poor slighted | pated in the course of about two years, 
boy who had been sent out ten years | He lived splendidly, dressed gaily. eyen 
before to seek his fortune. He was|for those times, kept a carriage and 
only twenty-seven; yet his country | saddle horses, and, not content with * 
already respected him as one of her) these ways of getting rid of his money, 
first soldiers. ‘There was then gencral | resorted to the mostipeedy and effec- 
peace in Europę. The Carnatic was tual of all modes of evacuation, a con- 
the only part of the world where the | tested election followed by a petition. 
English and French were in arms} At the time of the general election 
against each other, ‘The vast schemes | of 1754, the government was in a very 
of Dupleix had excited no small un-|singular state. There was scar ly 
easiness in the city of London; and | any formal opposition., The Jaco] p 
the rapid turn of fortune, which was fhad been cowed t issue of the 
chiefly owing to the courage and |last rebellion, The 
talents of Clive, had been hailed with | fallen into utter contem ad ’ 
great delight. The young captain was | been deserted by all the men of talents 
Known at the India House by the} who had belonged to it, and had 
honourable nickname of General Clive, | scarcely given a symptom of life durin; 
and was toasted by that appellation at|some years, The small faction which 
the feasts of the Directors. On his|had been held together by the ‘in- 
arrival in England, he found himself fluence and promises of Prince Fre- 
an object of general interest and admi- | deric, had been dispersed by his death 
ration. The East India Company | Almost every public man; of distin- 
thanked him for his services in the | guished talents in the Kingdom, what- 
warmest terms, and bestowed on him | ever his early connections might have 
a sword set with diamonds. With} been, was in office, and called himself 
rare delicacy, he refused to receive}a Whig. But this extraordinary ap- 
this token of gratitude, unléss a similar | pearance of concord was quite delu- 
compliment were paid to his friend and | sive. The administration itself was 
commander, Lawrence, distracted by bitter enmities and con- 
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It may easily be supposed that Clive 
was most cordially welcomed home by 
his family, who were delighted by his 
success, though they seem to have been 
hardly able*to comprehend how their 
naughty idle Bobby had become so 
great a man. His father had been 
singuiirly hard of belief. Not until 
the news of the defence of Arcot ar- 


flicting pretensions. The chief object 
of its members was to depress and 
supplant each other. The prime minis- 
ter, Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, 
and perfidious, was at once detested 
and despised by some of the most 
important members of his government, 
and by none more than by Henry Fox, 
the Secretary at War. This able, 


rived in England was tlie old gentle- 


daring, and ambitious man ‚seized 
} 
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every opportunity of crossing the First 
Lord of the Treasury, from whom he 
well knew that he had little to dread 
and little to hope; for Neweastle was 
through life equally afraid of breaking 
with men of Tes and’ of promoting 
them. Ad . 

Newtastle had set his heart ion re- 
turning two members for St. Michael, 
one of those wretched Cornish boroughs 
which were swept away by the Reform 
Act in 1832, He was opposed by Lord 
Sandwich, whose influence had long 
been paramount there : and Fox exerted 
himself strenuously in Sandwich’s be- 
half. Clive, who had been introduced 
to Fox, and very kindly received by 
him, was brought forward on the Sand- 
wich interest, and*was returned. Buta 
petition was presented against the re- 
turn, and was backed by the whole in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle. 

The case was heard, according to the 
usage of that time, before a committee 
of the whole House. Questions re- 
specting elections were then considered 
merely as party questions. Judicial 
impartiality was not even affected. Sir 


Robert Walpole was in the habit of 
saying openly that, in election battles, 
there ought to be No quarter. On the 
present occasion the excitement was 
great, The matter really at issue was, 
not whether Clive had been properly 
or improperly returned, but whether 
Neweastle or Fox was to be master of 
the tis House of Commons, and con- 
seqnently first minister. 
was long and obstinate, and success 
seemed to lean ‘sometimes to one side 
and sometimes to the other. Fox put 
forth all his rare powers of debate, beat 
half the lawyers in the House at their 
own weapons, and carried division 
after division against the whole in- 
fluence of the Treasury. The committee 
decided in Clive’s fayour. But when 
the resolution was reported to the 
House, things took a different course. 
The remnant of the Tory Opposition, 
contemptible as it was, had yet sufi- 
cient weight to turn the scale between 
the nicely balanced parties of Newcastle 


Thé contest | 


and Fox. Newcastle the Tories could 

only despise. Fox they hated, as the 

boldest and most subtle politician and 
Vor IL 
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the ablest debater among the Whigs, 
as the steady friend of Walpole, as the 
devoted adherent of the Duk2 of Cum- 
berland. After wavering till the last 
moment, they determined to vote in a 
body with the Prime Minister's friends. 
‘The consequence was that the House, 
by a small majority, rescinded the de- 
cision of the committee, and Clive was + 
unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament, and strait- 
ened in his means, he naturally began 
to look again towards India, The Com” 
pany and the Government were eager 
to ayail themselves of hig seryices. A 
treaty favourable to England had indeed 
been concluded in the Carnatic. Du- 
pleix had been superseded, and had 
returned with the wreck of his immense 
fortune to Europe, where calumny and 
chicanery soon hunted him to his graye. 
But many signs indicated that a war 
between France and Great Britain was 
at hand; and it was therefore thought 
desirable to send an able commander to 
the Company’s settlements in India. 
The Directors appointed Clive governor 
of Fort St. David. The King gave him 
the commission of a lieutenant-colonel 
in the British army, and in 1755 he 
again sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was 
employed after his return to the Wast 
was the reduction of tRe stronghold of 
tGheriah. ‘This poe Wak on a 
crag; romontory, an most sur- 
Sonne the ocean, was the den of a 
pirate named Angria, whose barks had 
long Ween the terror of the Arabian 
Gulf Admiral Watson, who com 
manded the English squadron in the 
Eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, 
while Clive mttacked the fastness by 
land. The place soon fell, and a booty 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the con- 
querors. t l 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to 
his government of Fort St. David. Be- 
fore he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth 
all the energy of his bold and active 
mind. e 

Of the provinces which had been 
subject to the house of Tamerlane, the 
wealthiest was Bengal No part of 

H 
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India possessed such natural advan- 
tages both,for agriculture and for:com- 
merce. Ths anges, rushing through a 
hundred channels to the sea, has formed 
a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
under the tropical sky, riyals the ver- 
dure of an English April. The rice 
fields yield an increase such as is else- 
where wikgown. Spices, sugar, vege- 
table oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. Thesrivers afford an inex- 
haustible supply of fish. ‘The desolate 
islands along the sea-coast, overgrown 
hy noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer andctigers, supply the culti- 
vated districts with abundance of salt. 

Thé great stream which fertilises the 

' soil is, at the same time, the chief high- 
way of Eastern commerce. On its banks, 
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so thoroughly fitted by nature and by 
habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of 
Burope had long possessed factories in 
Bengal. The French ¿yere settled, as 
they still are, at Chandernagore on the 
Hoogley. © Higher up the stream the 
Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Nearer 
to the sea, the English had built Fort 
William. A church and ample ware- 
houses rose in the vicinity. A row of 
spacious houses, belonging to the chief 
factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprung up a large 
and busy native town, where some 
Hindoo merchants of great opulence 
had fixed their abode, But the tract 


and on those of its tributary waters, are 
the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals, and the most sacred shrines of 
India. The tyranny of man had forages 
struggledin vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mus- 
sulman despot and of the Mahratta 
freebooter, Bengal was known through 
the East as the gardan: of Eden, as the 
rich kingdom. Its population multiplied 
exceedingly. Distant provinces were 
nourished ‘from the overflowing of its 
granaries; and the noble ladies’ of 
London and Paris were clothed in the 
delicate produce 6f its looms. ‘The race 
by whom this rich tract was popled, 
enervated by a soft climate and aceus- 
tomed to peaceful employments, bore 
tho same relation to other Asiatics 
whj¢h the <Asiatics generally béar to 
the bold and energetic children of En- 
rope. The Castilians have a proverb, 
that in Valencia the earth is water and 
the men women; and the description is 
at least equally applicable to the vast 
plain of the Lower Ganges, Whatever 
the Bengalee does he does langnidly. 
His favourite pursuits are sedentary. 
He shrinks from bodily exertion; and, 
though voluble in dispute, and sin- 
gularly pertinacious in the war of chi- 
cane, he seldom engages in a personal 
conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a 
soldiér. We doubt whether there be a 


ringhee contained only a few miserable 
huts thatched with striw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-foy;] and alligators, 
covered the site of the present Citadel, 
and the Course which is now daily 
crowded at sunset with the gayest 
equipages of Calcutta, For the ground 
on which the settlement stood, the 
English, like other great landholders, 
paid rent to the government; and they 
were, dike other pirat, landholders, per- 
mi to exercise a Cirtain jurisdicti 
within their domain. ea 
The great province of Bengal, to- 
gether with Orissa ‘and Bahar, had long 
been: governed by a viceroy, whom the 
English called “Aliverdy Khan, and 
who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, had become virtually indepen- 
dent. He died in 1756, and the soye- 
reignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty. years of age, who 
bore the name of Surajah Dowlah. 
Oriental despots are perhaps the worst 
class of human beings ; and this ün- 
happy boy was one of the worst speci- 
mens-of his class. His understanding 
was naturally feeble, and his temper 
naturally unamiable. His education had 
been such as would have enervated 
even a vigorous intellect, and peryerted 
even a generous disposition. He yas 
unreasonable, because nobody eyer 
dared to reason with him, and selfish, 


hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole 
army of the East Iidia Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed'a people 


because he had never been mae to 
feel himself dependent on the good will 
of others. Early debauchery had un- 


now covered by the palaces of Chow- 
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nerved his body and nis mind. He in- | Eng 


dulged immoderately in the use of 
ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak 
brain almost to madness. His chosen 
companions were flatterers sprung from 
the dregs of the people, and recom- 
mended by nothing but buffðonery and 
Servility. -It is said that he had arrived 
at the last stage of human depravity, 
when cruelty becomes pleasing for its 
own sake, when the sight of pain as 
pain, where no adyantage is to be 
gained, no offence punished, no danger 

erted, is an agreeable excitement. It 
had early been his amusement to tor- 
ture beasts and birds; and, when he 

w up, he enjoyed with still keener 
relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had 
hated the English. Tt was his whim to 
do so; and hfs whims were never op- 
posed. He hag also formed a very ex- 
aggerated notion of the wealth which 
might be obtained by plundering them; 
and his’ feeble and uncultivated mind 


fuge nearest ship. ‘The militar 
F ae thought that he could Rie 
1 follow so good an exam- 
rk avas taken after a feeble 
& great numbers of the 


9g 
fell into the hands of the con- 
The Nabob seated himself 
gal pomp in the r<incipal hall 
of the factory, and ordered Mr: Hol 
well, the first in rank among the pri- 
soners, to be brought before him. His 
Highness talked about the insolence of 
the English, and grumbled at the small- 


>|ness of the treasure which he had 


found; but promised to spare their 
lives, and retired to rest; 

‘Then was committed that great 
crime, memorable for its singular atfo- 
city, memorable for the tremendous re- 
tribution by which it was followed. 
The English captives were left. to the 
mercy of the guards, and the gaards 
determined to secure them forthe night 
in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black 
Hole. Even for a single European 
malefactor, that dungeon would, in such 
a climate, haye been too close and 
narrow. The space was only twenty 
feet square. The air-holes were small 
and obstructed. It was the summer 
Solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal can scarcely be rendered to- 
lerable to natives of England by lofty 
halls and by the constant waving of 
fans. The number of the prisoners was 
one hundred and forty-six. When they 
were ordered to enter the cell, they ima- 
gined that the soldlers were’ joking; 
and, being in high spirits on account of 
the promise of the Nabob to spare their 
lives, they laughed and jested at the 
absurdity of the notion. They soon 
disc@vered their mistake. They expos- 
tulated; they entreated ;/but in vain. 
The guards threatened to cut down all 
who hesitated. The captives were driven 
into the ceil at the point of the sword, 
and the door was instantly shut and 
locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not 
even the story which Ugolino told in 
the sea of everlasting ice, after he had 
wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of 
his murderer, approaches the horrors 
whieh were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that night. They cried for 
mercy. They strove to burst tlie door. 
Holwell who, eyen in that extremity, 
retained somé presence of mind, offered 


large bribes to the gaolers. Bat the 
"H-2 
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answer V fat nothing could be done} 
wath the Nabob’s orders, that the 
Nabob was sdleep, and that he would 
be angry if anybody woke him. Then 
the prisoners went mad with despair. 
They trampled each other down, fought 
for the placts at the windows, fought 
for the pittanceof water with which the 
cruel mercy, of the murderers mocked 
fies, raved, prayed, blas- 
red the guards to fire 
r Phe gaolérs in the mean 
tiine held lights to the bars, and shouted 
with Janghter at the frantic struggles of 
their victims. -At length the tumult 
died away in low gaspings and moan- 
ings.- The day broke. . The Nabob had 
slept off his debauch, and permitted the 
door to be opened. But it was some 
time Before the soldiers could make a 
lane for the survivors, by piling up on 
cach side the heaps of corpses on which 
the burning climate had already begun 
to do its loathsome work. When at 
len; a passage was made, twenty- 
three ghastly figures, such as their own 
mothers would not havo known, stag- 
gered one by one out of the charnel- 
house. A pit was instantly dug. The 
dead bodies, a hundred and twenty- 
three in number, were flung into it 
promiscuously and covered up. 

But these things which, after the 
lapse of more thaneighty years, cannot 
be told or read without horror, awa- 
kened neither remorse nor pity in the 
bosom of the savage Nabob. He in- 


flicted no punishment on the murderers.. 


He showed no tenderness to the survi- 
vors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be got, were suffered to 
depart ; but those from whom it was 
thought that any thing cold be ex- 
torted were treated with execrable 
cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was 
carried before the tyrant, who re- 
proached him, threatened him, and 
sent him up the country in irons, to- 
gether with some other gentlemen who 
were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of 
the Company. These persons, still 
bowea down by the sufferings of that 
great agony, were lodged in miserable 
sheds, and fed only with grain and 
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the female relations of the Nabob pro- 
cured their release: One Englishwoman 
had survived that night. She was placed 
in the harem of the Prince at Moor- 
shedabad. siti x 

Surajah Dowlah, in tie mean time, 
sent letterto his nominal sovereign at 
Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous langiags He placed 
a garrison in Fort William, forbade 
Englishmen to dwell in the neighbour- 
hood, and directed that, jn memory pot 
his great actions, Calcutta.. should 
thenceforward be called Alinagore, 
that is to say, the Port of God. 

In August the news of hafa of 
Calcutta reached Madras, an@® scited 
the fiercest and bitterest resentment, 


The ery of the whole settlement W's for. 


vengeance. Within forty-eight hours 
after the arrival of theeintelligence it 
was determined that can cx ition 
should be sent to the Hoogley, ant that 
Clive should be at the hea of the land 
forces. The naval arm t was under 
the command of Admiral Watson. Nine 
hundred English infantry, fine troops 
and full of spirit, and fifteen hundred 
sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
to punish a Prince who,hgd more sib- 

hint of th 


jects than Lewis the Nt 


or 
Maria Theresa, = 0 
the expedition sailed; z 


Empress ol 
t it had to 
make its way against adverse winds, 
and did not reach, Bengal till December, 
The Nabob was revelling in fancied 
security at Moorshedabad. He was so 
profoundly ignorant of the state of 
foreign countries that he often used to 
say that there were not ten thousand 
men in all Europe; and it kad never 
occurred to him as possible, that the 
English would dare to inyade his do- 
minions. But, though undisturbed by 
any fear of their military power, he 
began to miss them greatly, His re- 
venues fell off; and his ministers suc- 
ceeded in making him understand that 
a ruler may sometimes find it more 
profitable to protect traders in the open 
enjoyment of their gains than to put 
them to the torture for the purpose of 
discovering hidden chests of gold and 
jewels. He was already disposed’ to 
permit the Company to resume its mer- 


water, till at length the intercessions of 


cantile operations in his country, when 
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he receiyed the news that an English 
armament was in the Hoogley. He 
instantly ordered all his troops to as- 
semble at Mogyshedabad, and marched 
towards Calcutta. _ 

Cliye had commenced eoperatjons 
with ‘his usual vigour. He took Budge- 
budge, routed ‘the ‘ison of Fort 
William, recovered Calcutta, stormed 
and sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, 
already disposed to make some con- 
cessions to the English, was confirmed 
in his pacific disposition by these proofs 
of their power and spirit. He accord- 
ingly made overtures to the chiefs of 
the invading armament, and offered to 
restore the factory, and to give com- 
pensation to those whom he had de- 
Spoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war; and he 
felt that there was something discredit- 
able in an accommodation with Sura- 
jah Dowlah. But his power was limited. 
A committee, chiefly composed of, ser- 
vants of the Company who had fled 
from Calcutta, had the principal direc- 
tion of affairs; and these persons were 
eager to be restored to their posts and 
compensated for their losses. ‘The go- 
yernment of Matiras, apprised that war 
had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, 
became impatient for the return of the 
armament. ‘The promises of the Nabob 
were large, the chances of a contest 
doubtful; and Clive consented to treat, 
though he expressed his tegret that 
things should not be concluded in so gfo- 
rious a manner as he could have wished. 

With «his negotiation commences a 
new chapter in the life of Clive. Hitherto 
he had been merely a soldier carrying 
into effect, with eminent ability and 
valour, the plans of others, Hence- 
forth he is to be chiefly regarded as a 
statesman; and his military move- 
ments are to be considered as subordi- 
nate to his political designs. ‘That in 
his new capacity he displayed great 
ability, and obtained great success, is 
unquestionable. But it is also ungues- 
tionable that the transactions in which 
he now began to take 2 part have left 
a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir 
Jobn Malcolm, who is obstinately re- 
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solyed to see nothing but honour and 
integrity in the conduct cf his hero. 
But we can as little agree with Mr 
Mill, who has gone so far as to say that 
Clive was a man “ to whom deception, 
when it suited his purpose, never cost a 
pang.” Clive seems to us to have been 
constitutionally the very opposite of a 
knave, bold even to temerity, sincere 
even to indiscretion, hearty in friend 

ship, open in enmity, Neither in his 
private life, nor in those parts of his 
public life in which he had to do with 
his countrymen, do wę find any signs 
of a propensity to cunning. On the 
contrary, in all the disputes in whigh he 
was engaged as an Englishman egainst 
Englishmen, from his boxing-matches 
at school to those stormy altercations 
at the India House and in Parliament 
amidst which his later years, were 
passed, his very fautts were those of a 
high and magnanimous spirit, The 
truth seems to have been that he con- 
sidered Oriental politics as a game in 
which nothing was unfair. He knew 
that the standard of morality among 
the natives of India differed widely 
from that established in England. He 
knew that he had to deal with men des- 
titute of what in Europeis called honour, 
with men who would give any promise 
without hesitation, amd break any pro- 
mise without shame, with men who would 
unscrupulously employ corruption, per- 
jury, forgery, to compass their ends, 
His letters show that the great differ- 
ence between Asiatic and European 
morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
He seems to have imagined, most erro- 
neously in our opinion, that he could 
efivct nothing against such adversaries, 
if he was content to be bound by ties 
from which they were free, if he went 
on telling truth, and hearing none, if 
he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his en- 
gagements with confederates who never 
kept an engagement that was not to 
their advantage. Accordingly thisman, 
in the other parts of his life an honour- 
able English gentleman and a'soldier, 
was no sooner matched agaiast an 
Indian intriguer, than he became him- 
self an Indian intriguer, and descended, 
without scruple, to falsehood, to hypo- 
critical caresses, to the substitution of 

HS 
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documents, and to the counterfeiting of 
hands. 5 7 
‘The negotiations between the English 
and the Nabob were carried on chiefly: 
by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of 
thé: Company, and a Bengalee of the 
name of Omichund. This Omichund 
had been one of the wealthiest native 
merchants resident at Calcutta, and had 
sustained great losses in consequence 
of the Nabob’s expedition against that 
place. In the course of his commer- 
cial transactions, he had seen much of 
the English, and was peculiarly quali- 
fied to serye as a medium of communi- 
cation between them and a_ native 
court. He possessed great influence 
with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents, quick ob- 
servation, tact, dexterity, perseverance, 
and the Hindoo yices, servility, greedi- 
ness, and treachery» shee h 
The Nabob behayed with all the faith- 
lessness of an Indian statesman,and with 
all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indul- 
gence. He promised, retracted, hesi- 
tated, evaded. At one time he ad- 
vanced with his army in a threatening 
manner towards Calcutta; but when he 
saw the resolute front which the Eng- 
lish presented, he fell back in alarm, 
‘ -consented to nmke peace with them 
: their own terms. ‘The treaty was 
no sooner concluded than he formed 
new designs against them. He in- 
trigued with the French authorities at 
Chandernagore. He invited Bussy to 
marca from the Deccan to the Hoogley, 
and to drive the English out of Bengal. 
All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determined agcordingly 
to strike a decisive blow, and to attack 
Chandernagore, before the force- there 
could be strengthened by new arrivals, 
either from the south of India, or from 
Europe. Watson directed the expedi- 
tion py water, Clive by land. ‘The 
suc „of the combined movements 
was rapid and complete, The fort, the 
garrison, the artillery, the military 
stores. jul fell into the hands. of the 
English, Near five hundred, Enropean 
troops were among the prisoners, 
The Nabob had feared and hated the 
English, eyen while he was still able to 
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oppose to them their French rivals, 
The French were now vangnished ; and 
he began to regard the English with 
still greater fear and still greater hatred. 
His weak and unprineijNed mind oscil- 
lated between servility and insglence, 
One day he sent a large sum to*Cal- 
cutta, as part of the compensation duo 
for the wrongs which he had committed. 
The next day he sent a present of 
jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dis- 
tinguished officer to hasten to protect 
Bengal “against Clive, the daring in 
war, on whom,” says his Highness, 
“may all bad fortune attend.” He or- 
dered his army to march against the 
English. He countermanded his orders, 
He tore Clive’s letters. He then sent 
answersin the most florid language of 
compliment. He ordered Watts out of 
his presence, and threatened to impale 
him. He again sent, for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult. In the 
mean time, -his wretched maladminis- 
tration, his folly, his dissolute manners, 
and his love of the lowest company, 
had disgusted all classes of his subjects, 
soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the 
prond and ostentatious Mahoinmedans, 
the timid, supple, and parsimonious 
Hindoos. A formidable confederacy 
was formed against him, in which were 
included Roydullub, the minister of 
finance, Meer Jaffer, the principal 
commander of the troops, and Jugget 
Seit, the richest banker in India. ‘The 
plot was confided to the English agents, 
afl a communication was opened be- 
tween the malcontents at Moorshedabad 
and the committee at Calcuttas 

In the committee there was much 
hesitation ; but Clive’s voice was given 


vigour and firmness bore down. all 
opposition. It was determined that the 
English should lend their powerful 
assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, 
and to place Meer Jaftier on the throne 
of Bengal. In return, Meer Jatlier 
promised ample compensation to the 
Company and its servants, and a liberal 
donative to the army, the nayy, and the 
committee, ‘The odious vices of Sura- 
jah Dowlah, the wrongs which the 
English Had suffered at his hands, the 


in favour of the conspirators, and his , 


dangers to which our trade must have 


i 
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been exposed, had hecontinued to reign, 
appear to us fully to justify the resolu- 
tion of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimulation which 
CBre stooped-to practise. He wrote to 
Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate 
that they for a time Iulle@ that weak 
pringe into perfect security. The same 
courier whg cafried this “soothing let- 
ter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, 
carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ell Meer Jafiier to 
fear nothing. Iwill join him with five 
thousand men who never turned their 
backs. Assure him I will march night 
and day to his assistance, and stand by 
him_as Jon as I have a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot which 
had so many ramifications should long 
remain entirely concealed. Enough 
reached the ears of the Nabob to 
arouse his suspicions, But he was soon 
quieted by the fictions and artifices 
which the inventive genius of Omi- 
chund produced with miraculous readi- 
ness. «All was going well; the plot 
was nearly ripe; when Clive learned 
that Omichund was likely to play false. 
The artful Bengalee had been pro- 
mised, a liberal compensation for all 
that he had lost®at Calcutta. But this 
would not satisfy him. His gervices 
had been great. He held the thread 
of the whole intrigue. By one word 
breathed in the car of Surajah Dowlah, 
he could undo all that he had done. 
The lives of Watts, of Meer Jafiier, of 
all the conspirators, were at‘his mercy ; 
and he determined to take advantage 
of his situation and to make his own 
terms. o demanded three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling as the price of 
his secrecy and of his assistance. ‘The 
committee, incensed by the treachery 
and appalled by the danger, knew not 
what course to take, Bat Clive was 
more than Omichund’s match in Omi- 
chund’s own arts: The man, he said, 
was a villain. Any artifice which 
would defeat such knavery was justifi- 
able, The best course-would be to 
promise what was asked. Omichand 
would soon be at their mercy; and then 
they might punish him by withholding 
from him, not only the bribe which he 
now demanded, but also the compensa- 


tion which all the other sufferers of - 
Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was 
the wary and sagacious Hindoo to be 
deceived ? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be 
inserted in the treaty between Meer 
Jafer and the English, and he would 
not be satisfied unless he saw it with 
his own eyes. ‘Clive had an expedient 
ready. Two treaties were drawn up, 
one on: white paper, the other on red, 
the former real, the latter fictitious. *In 
the former Omichund’s name was not 
mentioned ; the latterswhich was to be 
shown to him, contained a stipulation 
in his favour. ° 

But another difficulty arose, Admi- 
ral Watson had scruples about signing 
the red treaty, Omichund’s vigilance 
and acuteness were such that the ab- 
sence of so important a name would 
probably awaken Jis suspicions, But 
Clive was not a man to do any thing 
by halves, We almost’ blush to.rrite 
it. He forged Admiral Watson's name. © 

All was now ready for action. Mr. 
Watts fled secregy from Moorshedabad. 
Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very dit- 
ferent from that of his previous létters. 
He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit 
the points in dispuf® to the arbitration 
of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by an- 
nouncing that, as the rains were about 
to set in, he and his-nten would do 
themselves the honour ‘of waiting on 
his Mighness for an answer. i 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assenibled ; 
his whole, force, and marched to en- 
counter the English. It had been 
agreed thet Meer Jafier should sepa- 
rate himself from the Nabob, and carry 
over his division to Clive. But, as the 
decisive moment approached, the fears 
of the conspirator overpowered his 
ambition. Clive had advanced to Cos- 
simbuzar; the Nabob lay with amjgbty 
power a fow miles off at Plassey ; and 
still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements, and returned evasive 
answers’ to the earnest remonsrances 
of the English general 


„Clive wasein a painfully anxious 
situation. He could place no confi- 
H4 
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dence in the sincerity or in the courage 
of his confederate: and, whatever con- 
fidence he might place in his own mili- 
tary talents, and in the valour and dis- 
cipline of his troops, it was no light 
thing to engage an army twenty times 
as numerous as his own. Before him 
lay a river oyer which it was easy to 
advance, but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this eccasion, for the first 
and for the last time, his dauntless 
spirit, during a few hours, shrank from 
the fearful responsibility of making a 
decision. He cslled a council of war. 
‘The majority pronounced against fight- 
ing and Clive declared his concur- 
rence with the majority. Long’ after- 
wards, he said that he had never called 
but one council of war, and that, if he 
had taken the advice of that council, 
the British would never haye been 
masters of Bengal: But scarcely had 
the meeting broken up when he was 
himself again. He retired alone under 
the shade of some trees, and passed 
near an hour there in thought. He 
came back determined to put every 
thing to the hazard, and gaye orders 
that all should be in readiness for pass- 
ing the river on the morrow, 
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The day broke, the day which was to 
decide the fate of India. At sunrise 
the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings of the camp, began to 
move towards the graje where fhe 
English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed*with firelocks, pikes, swords, 
bows and arrows, covered the plain. 
They were accompanied -byofifty pieces 
of ordnance of the largest size, each 
tugged by along team of white oxen, 
and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant, Some smaller guns, under 
the direction of a few French auxilia- 
ries, were perhaps more formidable. 


he cayalry were fifteen thousand, - 


drawn, not from the effeminate popula- 
tion of Bengal, but from the bolder 
race which inhabits the northern pro- 
vinces; and the practised eye of Clive 
could perceive that botlfthe men and 


the horses were more spowerful than’ 


those of the Carnatic. The force which 
he had to oppose to this great multi- 
tude consisted of only three thousand 
men. But of these nearly a thousand 
were English; and all were led by 
English officers, and trained in tho 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men 
of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which 


The river was passed; and, at the 
close of a toilsome day’s march, the 
army, long after“sunset, took up its 
quarters in 2 groye of mango-trees near 
Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. 
Clive was unable to sleep; he heard, 
through the whole night, the sound of 
drums and cymbals from the vast mp 
of the Nabob. Itis not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and 
then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for whata prize, 
he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah 
more peaceful. His mind, at once weak 
and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions, Appalled by 
the greatness and nearness of the cri 
distrusting his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to 
be left alone, he sat gloomily in his 
tent, Haunted, a Greek poet would have 

said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their las#breath in the 
Black Hole. 


still bears on its colours, amidst many 
honourable additions won under Wel- 
lington in Spain and Gascony, the 
name of Plassey, and the proud motto, 
Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a can- 
ngnade in*which the artillery of tho 
Nabob did scarcely any execution, 
while the few field-pieces of the Eng- 
lish produced great effect. Several 
of the most distinguished officers in 
Surajah Dowlah’s service fell, Dis- 
order began to spread through his 
ranks. His own terror increased every 
moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of re- 
treating. The insidious advice, agree- 
ing as it did with what his own terrors 
suggested, was readily received. He 
ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his troops to 
advance, ‘The confused and dispirited 
multitude gave way before the onset 


of disciplined valour, No mob at- 
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tacked by regular soldiers was eyer 
more completely routed. The little 
band of Frenchmen, who alone ven- 
tured to confront the English, were 
swept down ¿he stream of fugitives. 
In an hour the forces of Surajah Dow- 
Jah avere dispersed, never ® reassem- 
ble. Only fiye hundred of the van- 
quished were slain, But their camp, 
their guns, their baggage, innumerable 
waggons, innumerable cattle, remained 
in the power of the conquerors. With 
the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered 
an army of near sixty thousand men, 
and subdued an empire larger and 
more populous than Great Britain. 
Meer Jafñcr had given no assistance 
to the English during the action. But, 
as soon as he saw that the fate of the 
day was decitled, he drew off his divi- 
sion of the army, and, when the battle 
Was over, sent his congratulations to his 
ally. Thé next morning he repaired 
to the English quarters, not a little 
uneasy as. to the reception which 
awaited him there. He gave evident 
signs of alarm when a guard was 
drawn out to receive him with the 
honours due to his rank. But his ap- 
prehensions Were speedily removed. 
Clive came forward to meet him, em- 
braced him, saluted him as Nabob of 
the three great provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously 
to his apologies, and advised him to 
march without delay to Moorshedabad. 
Surajah Dowlah had fi€d from the 
field of battle with all the speed with 
which a fleet camel could carry him, 
and artived at Moorshedabad in little 
more than twenty-four hours. There 
he called his councillors round him. 
The Wisest advised him to put himself 
into the hands of the English, from 
whom he had nothing worse to fear 
than deposition and confinement. But 
he attributed this suggestion to trea- 
chery, Others urged him to try the 
chance of war again. He approved 
the advice, and issued orders accord- 
ingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere 
even during one day to a manly reso- 
lution, He learned that Meer Jaffier 
had arrived; and his terrors became 
insupportable. Disguised in a mean 
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dress, with a casket of jewels in his 
hand, he let himself down at night 
from 2 window of his palace, and, ac- 
companied by only two attendants, 
embarked on the’river,for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moor- 
shedabad, escorted by two hundred 
English soldiers and three hundred 
sepoys. For his residence had been 
assigned a palace, which was sur- 
rounded by a garden so spacious that 
all the troops who accompanied him 
could conveniently encamp within dt. 
The ceremony of the installation of 
Meer Jaflier was instantly performed. 
Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of 
honour, placed him on it, presented to 
him, after the immemorial fashion of 
the East, an offering of gold, and then, 
turning to the natives who filled the 
hall, congratulated them on the good 
fortune which had freed them from a 
tyrant. He was compelled on this oc- 
casion to use the services of an in- 
terpreter ; for it is remarkable that, 
long as he resided in India, intimately 
acquainted as he was with Indian po- 
litics and with, the Indian character, 
and adored as he was by his Indian 
soldiery, he never learned to express 
himself with facility in any Indian 
language. He is said indeed to have 
been sometimes under the necessity of 
employing, in his intercourse with na- 
tives of India, the smattering of Por- 
tuguese which he had acquired, when 
a lad, in Brazil. " 

The new sovereign was now called 
upen to fulfil the engagements into 
which he had entered with his Qllies. 
A conference was held at the house of 
Jugget Seit, the great banker, for the 
purpose of making the necessary ar- 
rangements. Omichund came thither, 
fully believing himself to stand high’ 
in the fayour of Clive, who, with dis- 
simulation surpassing even the dis- 
simulation of Bengal, had up to that 
day treated him with undiminished 
kindness. ‘The white treaty was’ pro- 
duced and read, Clive then turned to 
Mr. Scrafton, one of the seryants of the 
Company, and said in English, “Zt is 
now time to undeceive Omichund.” 
“Omichundy’ said Mr. Serafton in 
Hindostanee, “the red treaty is a trick, 
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You are to hayenothing.” Omichund 
fell back insensible into the arms of 
his attendants. He revived; but his 
mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, 
who} though little troubled by scruples 
of conscience in his dealings with In- 
dian politicians, was not inhuman, 
seems to haye been touched. He saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to 
him kindly, advised him to make a 
pilgrimage to one of the great temples 
of India, in the hope that change of 
scene might restore his health, and was 
even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, again to employ him in 
the public service. But from the mo- 
mene of that sudden shock, the un- 
happy man sank gradually into idiocy. 
He who had formerly been distin- 
guished by the strength of his under- 
standing and the simplicity of his 
habits, now squandered the remains of 
his fortune on childish trinkets, and 
loyed to exhibit himself dressed in rich 
garments, and hung with precious 
stones. 
guished a few months, and then died. 
We should not thing it necessary to 
ofler any remarks for ‘the purpose of 
directing the judgment of our readers, 
with respect to this transaction, had 
not Sir John Malcolm undertaken to 
defend it in all its parts. 
indeed, that it wus necessary to em- 
ploy means so liable to abuse as for- 
gery ; but he will not admit that any 
blame attaches to those who deceived 
the deceiver. He thinks that the Eng- 
“lish were not bound to keep fàith 
with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their 
engagements with the wily Bengalee, 
£0 signal an example of 2uccesstul 
, treason would haye produced a crowd 
of imitators, Now, we will not « 
cuss this point on any rigid principles 
of morality. Indeed, it is quite un- 
necessary to do so: for, looking at 
the question as a question of cx- 
pediency in the lowest sense of the 
word, and using no arguments but 
such as Machiavelli might have em- 
ployed in his conferences with Borgia, 
we are convinced that Clive was alto- 
gether in the wrong, and that he com- 
mitted, not merely a crime, but a 


In this abject state he lan- 


He regrets; 
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binnder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which we firmly be- 
lieve to be generally correct, even with 
respect to the temporal interest of in- 
dividuals ; but with respnet to societies 
the rule is subject to still fewer ex- 
ceptions, and that for this reasonpthat 
the life of societies is longer than the 
life of individuals. It is possible to 
mention men who have owed great 
worldly prosperity to breaches of pri- 
yate faith; but we doubt whether it 
be possible to mention a state which 
has on the whole been a gainer by a 
breach of public faith. ‘The entire 
history of British India is an illustra- 
tion of the great truth, that it is not 
prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, 
and that the most efficient weapon 
with which men can encounter false- 
hood is truth. During ‘a long course 
of years, the English rilers of India 
surrounded by allies and enemies 
whom no engagement could bind, 
haye generally acted with sincerity 
and uprightness; and the event has 
proved that sincerity and uprightness 
are wisdom. English valour and Eng- 
lish intelligence haye done less to 
extend and to preserye our Oriental 
empire than English veracity. All 
that we could have gained by imitat- 
ing the doublings, the eyasions, the 
fictions, the perjuries which havo been 
employed against us, is as nothing, 
when compared with what we have 
gained by peing the one power in In- 
dia on whose word reliance can be 
placed. No oath which superstition 
can devise, no hostage however pre- 
cious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the 
“yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” of a Bri- 
tish enyoy. No fastness, however 
irong by art or nature, gives -to its 
inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the 
territories of powerful and deadly enc- 
mics, is armed with the British gua- 
rantee. The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offer of enor- 
mous usury, draw forth any portion of 
the wealth which is concealed under 
the hearths of their subjects. The 
British Government offers little mora 


than four per cent. ; and avarice hasa 
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tens to bring forth tens of millions of 
rupees from its most secret repositories. 
A hostile monarch may promise moun- 


-tains of gold to our sepoys, on condi- 


tion that they yell desert the standard 
of the Company. ‘The Company pro- 
mises.only a moderate pensii aftesa 
long service. Rut every sepoy knows 
that the promise of the Company will 
be kept ; he knows that if he lives a 
hundred years his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Goyernor- 
General : and he knows that there is 
not another state in India which would 
not, in spite of the most solemn vows, 
leave him to die of hunger in a ditch 
as soon as he had ceased to be useful. 
The greatest adyantage which a go- 
yernment can possess is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst 
of governments which nobody can 
trust. This dtlvantage we enjoy in 
Asia. Had we acted during the last 
two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to 
have considered as sound, had we as 
often as we had to deal with people 
like- Omichund, retaliated by lying 
and forging, and breaking faith, after 
their fashion, it is our firm belief that 
no courage- or capacity could have up- 
held our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that 
Clive’s breach of faith could be jus- 
tified only by the strongest necessity. 
As we think that breach of faith not 
only unnecessary, but most inexpe- 
dient, we need hardly say that ye 
altogether condemn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim 
of the Teyolution. Surajah Dowlah 
was taken a few days after his flight, 
and was brought before Meer Jaflier. 
There he flung himself on the ground 
in convulsions: of fear, and with tears 
and Joud cries implored the mercy | 
which he had never shown. Meer 
Jaffier hesitated; but his son Meeran, 
a youth of seventeen, who in feeble- 
ness of brain and sayageness of nature 
greatly resembled the wretched cap- 
tive, was implacable. Surajah Dow- 
lah was led into a secret chamber, to 
which in a short time the ministers of 
death were sent. In this act the Eng- 
lish bore no part; and Meer Jaffier 
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understood so much oftheir feelings, 
that -he thought it necessary to apolo- 
gise to them for having avenged them 
on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell co- 
piously on the Company and its ser- 
vants. A sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, in “coined Silver, 
was sent down the river from Moor- 
shedabad to Fort William. The fleet 
which conveyed this treasure consisted 
of moré than a hundred boats, and per- 
formed its triumphal voyage with flaga 
flying and music playing. Calcutta, 
which a few months before had been 
desolate, was now more prosperous 
than ever. | Trade revived; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every 
English house. As to Clive, there 
was no limit to his acquisitions but 
his own moderation. The treasury of 
Bengal was thrown open to him. 
There were piled up, after the usage 
of Indian princes, immense masses of 
coin, among which might not seldom 
be detected the florins and byzants 
with which, before any European ship 
had turned the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Venetians purchased the stuffs and 
spices of the Hast. Clive walked be- 
tween heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, 
and was at liberty to help himself. 
He accepted betwen twd and three 4 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between 
Meer Jaftier and Clive were sixteen 
years later condemned by the, public 
Yoic8, and severely criticised in Par- 
liament. They are vehemently^ de- 
fended by Str John Maléolm. The 
accusers of the victorious general re- 
presented ehis gains as the wages of 
corruption, or as plunder extorted. at 
the point of the sword from a helpless 
ally. The ‘biographer, on the other 
hand, considers these great acquisi- 
tions as free gifts, honourable alike to 
the donor and to the receiver, and 
compares them to the rewards be- 
stowed by foreign powers on Marl- 
borough, on Nelson, and on Welling- 
ton. It had always, he says, been 
customary in the East.to give and re- 
ceive presents ; and there was, 2S yet, 


no Act of Parliament ‘positively pro- 
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hibiting English functionaries in India 
from profiting by this Asiatic usage. 
This reasoning, we own, does not 
quite satisfy us. We do not suspect 
Clive of selling the interests of his em/ 
ployers or his country ; but we cannot 
acquit him of having done what, if not 
in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is moreclear than that a gene- 
ral ought to be the servant of his own 
government, and of no other. It fol- 
Jows that whatever rewards he receives 
éor his services ought to be given 
-~ either by his own government, or with 
the full knowledge and approbation 
of his own government. ‘This rule 
ought to be strictly maintained even 
with respect-to the merest bauble, with 
respect toa cross, a medal, or a yard 
of coloured riband. But how can any 
government be well served, if those 
who command its forces are at liberty, 
without its perinission, without its 
privity, to accept princely fortunes 
from its allies? It is idle to say that 
there was then no Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the practice of taking, pre- 
sents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is 
not on the Act which was passed at a 
Jater period for the purpose of preyent- 
ing any such taking ofi presents, but 
on grounds which were valid before 
that Act was passed, on grounds 
of common law: and common sense, 
that we arraign the conduct of Clive. 
There is no Act that we know of, 
prohibiting the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from being in 
the pay of continental powers; but 
it is not the less true thata Secretary 
who should receive a secret pension 
from France would grossly violate his 
duty, and would deserve severe punish- 
ment, Sir John Malcolm compares 
the conduct of Clive With that of the 
Duke of Wellington. Suppose,—and 
we beg pardon for putting such a sup- 
position even for the sake of argument, 
—that the Duke of Wellington had, 
after. the campaign of 1815, and while 
he commanded the army of occupation 
in France, privately accepted two hun- 
dred thousand pounds from Lewis the 
Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for 
the great services which his Grace had 
rendered to the House of Bourbon; 
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what would be thought of such a 
transaction? Yet the statute-book no 
‘more forbids the taking of presents in 


of presents in Asia they. 

At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that, in Clive’s case, there were 
many extenuating circumstances, » He 
considered himself as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company. 
The Company had, by implication at 
least, authorised its agents to enrich 
themselves by means of the liberality 
of the native princes, and by other 
means still more objectionable. It was 
hardly to be expected that the servant 
should entertain stricter notions of his 
duty than were entertained by his mas- 
ters. ‘Though Clive did not distinctly 
acquaint his employers with what had 
taken place and request’ their sanction, 
he did not, on the other hand, by stu- 
died concealment, show that he was 
conscious of having done wrong. On 
the contrary, he avowed with the 
greatest openness that the Nabob’s 
bounty had raised him to affluence, 
Lastly, though we think that he ought 
not in such a way to have taken any 
thing, we must admit that he deserves 
praise for having taken so little. He 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It 
would have cost him only a word to 
make the twenty forty. It was a very 
easy exercise of virtue to declaim in 
England against Clive’s rapacity; but 
not one in a hundred of his accusers 
would hayé shown so much self-com- 
mand in the treasury of Moorshedabad, 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the 
throne only by the hand waich had 
placed him on it. He was not, in- 
deed, a mere boy; nor had be been so 
unfortunate as to be born in the pur- 
ple. He was not therefore quite so 
imbecile or quite so depraved as his 
predecessor had been. But he had 
none of the talents or virtues which 
his post required; and his son and 
heir, Mecran, was another Surajah 
Dowlah. The recent revolution had 
unsettled the minds of men. Many 
chiefs were in open insurrection against 
the new Nabob. The viceroy of the 
rich and powerful province of Oude, 
who, like the other viceroys of the 


Europe now than it forbade the taking " 
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Mogul, was now in truth an inde- 
pendent sovereign, menaced Bengal 
with inyasion, Nothing but the talents 


‘and. authority of Clive could support 


the tottering government. Whilethines 
were in this state, a ship arrived with 
despatches which had been waitten at 
the India House before the news of the 
battle of Plassey had reached London. 
The Directors had determined to place 
the English settlements in Bengal un- 
der a government constituted in the 
most cnmbrous and absurd manner; 
and, to make the matter worse, no 
place in the arrangement was assigned 
to Clive. ‘The persons who were se- 
lected to form this new government, 
greatly to their honour, took on them- 
selves the responsibility of disobeying 


* these preposterous orders, and invited 


Clive to exercise the supreme autho- 
rity. He consented; and it soon ap- 
peared that the servants of the Com- 
pany had only anticipated the wishes 
of their employers. The Directors, 
on receiving news of Cliye’s brilliant 
success, instantly appointed him go- 
yernor of their possessions’ in Bengal, 
with the highest marks of gratitude 
and esteem. His power was’ now 
boundless, and fit surpassed even that 
which Dupleix had attained in the 
south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one occa- 
sion, the Nabob spoke with severity to 
anative chief of high rank, whose fol- 
lowers had been engaged in a brawl 
with some of the Company® sepoys. 


“ Are you yet to learn,” he said, “ whô 


that Colonel Clive is, and in what sta- 
tion God has placed him?” The chief, 
who, as a famous jester and an old 
friend of Meer Jafer, could venture 
to take liberties, answered, “I affront 
the Colonel ! I, who never get up in 
the morning without making three 
low bows to his jackass!” This was 
hardly an exaggeration. Europeans 
and natives were alike at Clive’s fect. 
The English regarded him as the only 
man who could force Meer Jaffer to 
Keep his'engagements with them. Meer 
Jaftier regarded him as the only man 
who could protect the new dynasty 
against turbulent subjects and en- 
croaching neighbours. 


Tt is but justice to say that Clive 
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| used his power ably and vigorously for 
the advantage of his country. Hesent 
forth an expedition against the tract 
lying to the north of the Carnatic. In 
this tract the French still had the as- 
cendency; and it was important to 
dislodge them: ‘The conduct of the 
enterprise was intrusted to an officer 
of the name of Forde, who was then 
little known, but in whom the keen 
eye of the governor had, detected mili- 
tary talents of ahigh order. The suc- 
cess of the expedition was, rapid and 
splendid. 

While a considerable part of the 
army of Bengal was thu$ engaged at 
a distance, a new and formidable dan- 
ger menaced the western frontier. The 
Great Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi 
in the hands of a subject. His eldest 
son, named Shah Alum, destined to be, 
during many years, the sport of àd- 
yerse fortune, and to be a tool in the 
hands, first of the Mahrattas, and then. 
of the English, had fled from the pa- 
lace of his father. His birth was still 
revered in India. Some powerful 
princes, the ‘Nabob, of Oude in par- 
ticular, were inclifled to favour him. 
Shah Alum found it easy to draw to 
his standard great numbers of the 
military adventurers with whom every 
part of the country swarmed. An 
army of forty thousagd men, of va- 
rious races and religions, Mahrattas, 
Rohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, were 
speedily assembled round him; and 
he formed the design of overthrowing 
the upstart whom the English had ele- 
yated to a throne, and of establishing 
his own authority throughout Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bahar. 

Meer Jafer’s terror was extreme ; 
and the only expedient which occurred 
to him was to purchase, by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, an 
accommodation with Shah Alum, This 
expedient had been repeatedly em- 
ployed by those who, before him, had 
ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces 
near the mouth of the Ganges, But 
Clive treated the suggestion with a 
scorn worthy of his strong sense and 
dauntless courage. “If you do this,” 
he wrote, “you will have the Nabob of 
Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more. 
come from all parts of the confines of 
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your country, who-will bully, you out 
cf money till you haye none left in 
your treasury. I beg your Excellency 
will rely on the fidelity of the English, 
and of those troops which are attached 
to you.” He wrote in asimilar strain 
to the governor of Patna, a brave na- 
tive soldier whom he highly esteemed. 
“ Come to no terms; defend your city 
to the laste Rest assured that the 
English. are stanch and firm friends, 
and that they hever desert a cause in 
Which they have once taken a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had 

invested Patna, and was on the point 
pf proceeding'to storm, when he learned 
that the Colonel was adyancing by 
forced marches. The whole army 
which was approaching consisted of 
only four hundred and fifty Europeans 
and two thousand fiye hundred sepoys. 
Bat Cliveand his Englishmen werenow 
objects of dread over all the East. As 
soon as his advanced guard appeared, 
the besiegers fled before him. A few 
‘Brench adventurers who were about the 
person of the prince advised him to try 
the chance of battle; butin vain, Ina 
few days this great army, which had 
been regarded with so much uneasiness 
by the court of Moorshedabad, melted 
away before the mere terror of the 
British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph 
to Hort William. The joy of Meer 
Jafer was as unbounded: as his fears 

` had been, and led him to bestow on 
his preserver a princely token of gra- 
titude. The quit-rent which the, Bast 
Ingia Company were bound to pay to 
the Nabob for the extensive lands held 
by them to the south of Calcutta 
amounted to near thirty thousand 
pounds sterling a year. The whole of 
this splendid estate, sufficient to sup- 
port with dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred 
on Clive for life. 

‘This present we think Clive justified 
in accepting. It was a present, which, 
from its very nature, conld be no se- 
cret. In fact, the Company itself was 
his tqnant, and, by its seguiescence, 
signified its approbation of Meer Jat 
fier’s grant. si ta 

But the gratitude of Meer Jafier 
did not last long. He had for some 
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time felt that the powerful ally who 
had set him up might pull him down, 
and had been looking round for sup- 
port against the formidable strength by 
which, he had himself been. hitherto 
supported. He knew that it would be 
impossilge to find among the natives 
of India any force which woultl look 
the Colonel’s little army,in the face, 
The French power in Bengal was ex- 
tinct. But the fame of the Dutch haq 
anciently been great in the Eastern 
seas; and it was not yet distinctly. 
known in Asia how much the power of 
Holland had declined in Europe. Se= 
cret communications passed between 
the court of Moorshedabad and, the 
Dutch factory at Chinsurah.; and ur- 
gent letters were sent from Chinsurah, 
exhorting the government of Batavia 
to fit out an expeditien which might 
balance the power of, the English in 
Bengal. ‘The authorities, of Batavia, 
cager to extend the influence of their 
country, and still more cagér to obtain 
for themselves a share of the wealth 
Which had recently raised so many 
English adventurers to opulence, 
equipped a powerful armament. Seven 
large ships from Java arrived wnex- 
pectedly in the Hooley. The mili- 
tary force on board amounted to fif- 
teen hundred men, of whom about one 
half were Europeans, ‘The enterprise 
was well timed. Clive had sent such 
large detachments to oppose the French 
in the Carnatic that his army was now 
inferior insnumber to that of the Dutch. 
He knew that Meer Jaftier secretly fa~ 
voured the invaders. He knew that 
he took on himself a serious Tespon- 
sibility if he attacked the forces of a 
friendly power; that the English mi- 
nisters could not wish to see a war 
with Holland added to that in which 
they were already engaged with 


France; that they might disayow his 
acts; that they might punish him, 
He had recently remitted a great part 
of his fortune to Europe, through the 
Dutch East India Company ; and he 
had therefore a strong interest in 
ayoiding any quarrel. But he was sa- 
tisfied that, if he suffered the Batavian 
armament to pass up the riyer and to 


join the garrison of Chinsurah,’ Meer 
Jafiier would throw himself into the - 
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arms of these new allies, and that the 

English ascendency in Bengal, would 

be exposed to most serious danger. 

He took his resolution with charac- 
_ teristic boldness, and was most ably se- 
conded by his officers, particularly by 
Colonel Forde, to whom the most im- 
portant’ part of the operations was in- 
trusted. The Putth attempted to force 
a passage. The English encountered 
them both bylandand water. On both 
clements the enemy had a great supe- 
riority of force. On both they were 
signally defeated. Their ships were 
taken. ‘Their troops were put to a total 
rout, Almost all the European soldiers, 
swho. constituted the main strength of 
the invading army, were killed or taken. 
The conquerors sat down before Chin- 
surah; and. the chiefs of that settle- 
ment, now thoroughly humbled, con- 
sented to the tæms which Clive dic- 
tated. They engaged to build no for- 
tifieations, and to raise no troops beyond 
a small force necessary for the police of 
their factories ; and it was distinctly 
provided that any violation of these co- 
yenants should be punished with instant 
expulsion from Bengal. 

‘Three months after:this great victory, 
Clive sailed for England. At home, 
honours and rewards awaited him, not 
indeed equal to'his claims orto his am- 
bition, but still such as, when his age, his 
rank in the army, and his original place 
in society are considered, must be pro- 
nounced rare and splendid. He was 
raised to the Irish peeragefand en- 
couraged to expect an English title? 
George the Third, who had just as- 
cended tle throne, received him with 

reat distinction. The ministers paid 
him marked attention; and Pitt, whose 
influence in the House of Commons 
and in thecountry wasunbounded, was 
eager tomark his regard for one whose 
exploits had contributed so much to 
the lustre of that memorable period. 
Tho great orator had already in Par- 
liament described Clive as a heaven- 


born general, as a man who, bred to 
the labour of the qaan Tena aain DA 
mili cnius which might excite the 
enak of the King of Prussia, 
There were then no reporters m the 


gallory;. but these words, emphatically 
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spoken by the first statesman of the 
age, had passed from month to mouth, 
had been transmitted to Clive in Ben- 
gal, andhad greatly delighted and flat- 
tered him. Indeed, since the death of 
Wolfe, Clive was the only English 
general of whom his countrymen had 
much reason to be prond. ‘The Duke 
of Cumberland had been generally un- 
fortunate; and his single victory, having 
been gained over his countrymen and 
used with merciless severity, had been 
more fatal to his popularity than hise 
many defeats. Conway, versed in the 
learning of his profession, and person- 
ally courageous, Seen vigour and 
capacity. Granby, honest, generous, 
and as brave as a lion, had neither 
science nor genius. Sackville, inferior 
in knowledge and abilities to none of 
his contemporaries, had incurred, un- 
justly as we believe, the imputation 
most fatal to the character of a soldier. 
It was under the command of a foreign 
general that the British had triumphed 
at Minden and Warburg. ‘The people 
therefore, as was natural, greeted with 
pride and delight acaptain of their own, 
whose native courage and self-taught 
skill had placed him on a level with 
the great tatticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as 
enabled him to vie with the first gran- 
dees of England. These remains proof 
that he had remitted more than a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds. 
through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and more than forty thousand 
pounds through the English Company. 
‘The amount which he had sent hofie 
through private houses was also con- 
siderable. He had invested great sums 
in jewels, then a very common mode of 
remittance fromdndia. His purchases 
of diamonds, at Madrasalone, amounted 
to twenty-five thousand pounds, Be- 
sides a great mass of ready money, he 
had his Indian estate, valued by him- 
self at twenty-seven thousand a year. 
His whole annual income, inthe opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to 
state it as low as possible, exceeded forty 
thousand pounds; and incomes of-forty 
thousand pounds at tho time of the 
accession of Gorge the Third were at 
least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
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thousand pounds now. Wemay safely 
affirm that no Englishman who started 
with nothing has ever, in any line of 
life, created such a fortune at the early 
age of thirty-four. 

Tt would be unjust not to add that 
Clive made a creditable use of his 
riches, As soon as the battle of Plassey 
had laid the foundation of his fortune, 
he sent ten thousand pounds to his 
sisters, bestowal as much more on 
other poor friends and relations, Or- 
dered his agent to pay cight hundred 
a year to his parents; and to insist that 
they should keep a carriage, and settled 
five hundred a year on his old com- 
mander Lawrence, whose means were 
very slender. The whole sum which 
Clive expendeđin this manner may be 
calculated at fifty thousand pounds; 

He now set himself to cultivate Par- 
liamentary interest- His purchases of 
land seem to hive been made in a 
great measure with that view, and, 
‘after the general election of 1761, he 
found himself in the House of Com- 

mons, at the head of a body of depen- 
dents whose support, must haye been 
important to any administration. In 
English politics, however, he did not 
take a prominent part, His first at- 
-tachments, as we have seen, were to 
Mr. Fox; at a later period he was at- 
tracted by the genius and success of 
Mr. Pitt; but finally he connected him- 
self in the closest manner with George 
Grenville. Early in the session of 1764, 
when the illegal and impolitic perse- 
cution of that worthless demagogue 
Whikes had strongly excited the pub- 
lic mind, the town was amused by an 
anecdote, which we have seen in some 
unpublished memoirs of Horace Wal- 
pole, Old Mr, Richard Clive, who, 
since his son’s elevation, had been in- 
troduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, 
presented himself at the levee. The 
King asked him where Lord Clive 
was. “He will be in town very 
soon,” said the old gentleman, loud 
enough to be heard by the whole cir- 
cle, “and then your Majesty will have 
her vote. 
ant in truth all Clive’s views were 
directed towards the country in which 
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he had so eminently distinguished him- 
self as a soldier and a statesman ; and 
it was by considerations relating to 
India that his conduct as a public man 
in England was regulafed. The power 
of the Company, though an anomaly, 
is.in ourime, we are firmly persuaded, 
a beneficial anomaly, In the time of 
Clive, it.was not merely-an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There was no Board 
of Control. The Directors were for 
the most part mere’ traders, ignorant 
of general politics, ignorant of the pe- 
culiarities of the empire which haa 
strangely become subject to them, 
The Court of Proprietors, wherever it 
chose to interfere, was able to have its 
way. ‘That Court was more numerons, 
as well as more powerful, than at pre- 
sent ; for then every share of five hun- 
dred pounds conferred‘ a vote. The 
meetings were large; stormy, eyen 
riotous, the debates indecently virulent. 
All the turbulence of a Westminster 
election, all the trickery and corruption 
of a Grampound election, disgraced 
the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn import- 
ance. Fictitious votes were manu- 
factured on a gigantic scale. Clive 
himself laid ont a hùndred thousand 
pounds in the purchase of stock, which 
he then divided among nominal pro- 
prietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his train to 
every discussion and every ballot. 
Others did the same, though not to 
quite so efformous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of 
England in Indian questions was then 
far greater than at present, and the 
reason is obvious. At presenta writer 
enters the service young; he climbs 
slowly; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, 
he can return to his country with an 
annuity of a thousand a year, and 
with savings amounting to thirty 
thousand pounds. A great quantity 
of wealth is made by English function- 
aries in India; but no ‘single function- 
ary makes a very large fortune, and 
what is made is slowly, hardly, and 
honestly earned. Only four or fiye 
high political offices are reserved for 
public men from. England. The resi- 
dencies, the sccretaryships, the seats 
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in the boards of reyenue aud in the 
Sudder courts are all filled by men 
who have given the best years of life 
to the service of the Company; nor 
can any talents however splendid or 
any connection$ however powerful ob- 
tain those Jucratiye posts fo§any per- 
son who has not entered by the regular 
door, and mounted by the regular 
gradations. Seyenty years ago, less 
money was brought home from the 
East than in our time. But it was 
divided among a very much smaller 
number of persons, and immense sums 
were often accumulated in a few months. 
Any Englishman, whatever his age 
might be, might hope to be one of the 
lucky emigrants. If he made a good 
speech in Leadenhall Street, or pub- 
lished a clever pamphlet in defence of 
the chairman, he might be sent out in 
the Company’s „service, and might re- 
turn in three or four years as rich as 
Pigot or asCliye. ‘Thus the India House 
was a lottery-office, which inyited 
everybody to take a chance, and held 
out ducal fortunes as the prizes de- 
stined for the lucky few. As soon as 
it was known thet there was a part of 
the world where a lieutenant-colonel 
had one morning received as 2 present 
an estate as large as that of the Earl 
of Bath or the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, and where it seemed that such 
a trifle as ten or twenty thousand 
pounds was to be had by any British 
functionary for the asking, society be- 
gan to exhibit all the symptems of the 
South Sea year, a feverish excitement, 
an ungovernable impaticrice to be rich, 
a contempt for slow, sure, and mode- 
rate gains.” 

At the head of the preponderating 
party in the India House, had long 
stood a powerful, able, and ambitious 
director of the name of Sulivan. He 
had conceived a strong jealousy of 
Clive, and remembered with bitterness 
the audacity with which the late 
governor of Bengal had repeatedly set 
at nought the authority of the distant 
Directors of the Company, An ap- 
parent reconciliation took place after 
Clive’s arrival; but enmity remained 
deeply rooted in the hearts of both. 
The whole body of Directors was then 
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chosen annually. At the election of 
1763, Clive attempted to break down 
the power of the dominant faction. 
The contest was carried on with a 
violence which he describes as tre- . 
mendous, Sulivan was victorious, and 
hastened to take his revenge. The 
grant of rent which Clive had received 
from Meer Jaflier was, in the opinion 
of the best English lawyers, valid. 
It had been made by exactly the same 
authority from which the Company 
had received their chief possessions in 
Bengal, and the Company had long 
acquiesced in it. The Directors, how- 
eyer, most unjustly determined to con- 
fiscate it, and Clive was forced to file a 
bill in chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in 
affairs was at hand. Every ship from 
Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings. The internal mis- 
government of the preyince had reached 
such a point that it could go no fur- 
ther, What, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as 
Clive once said, flesh and blood could 
not bear it, armed with irresistible 
power, and responsible only to the 
corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill in- 
formed Company, situated at such a 
distance that the average interval be- 
tween the sending of,a despatch and 
the receipt of an answer was above a 
year and a half? Accordingly, dur- 
ing the five years which followed the 
departure of Cliye from Bengal, the 
misgavernment of the English was car- 
ried to a point such as seems hardly 
compatible with the very existence of 
society. The Roman proconsul, who, 
in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
proyince the means of rearing marble 
palaces and baths on the shores of 
Campania, of drinking from amber, of 
feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting 
armies of gladiators and flocks of 
camelopards; the Spanish viceroy, who, 
leaving behind him the curses of | 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with 
a long train of gilded coaches, and of 
sumpter-horses trapped and shod with 
Na were now outdone. Orura 
indeed, properly so called, was no! 
among the as of the servants of the 
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But cruelty itself could 
produced greater ear 

sprang from their unprincipled 
pas to be rich. They pulled 
down their creature, Meer Jafer. 
They set up in his place another Na- 
bob, named Meer Cossim. 
Cossim had parts and a will; and, 


though sufficiently inclined to oppress 
ects himself, he could not bear; 
o the dust by op- 
pressions which yielded him no profit, 
which destroyed his revenue in 
‘The English accord- 
ingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and 
set up Meer Jaffer again; and Meer 
Cogsim, after reyenging himself by a 
massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black Hole, fled.to the do- 
minions of the Nabob of Oude. At 
of these revolutions, the new 
ided among his foreign mas- 
hatever could be scraped to- 
the treasury of his fallen 
The immense population 
his dominions was given up as a 
prey to those who had made him a 


his subj se 
to see them ground t 


Ray, 
the very source. 


eyery one 
prince diy: 
ters w 
gether in 
predecessor. 
of 


sovereign, and who could unmake him. 
‘The servants of the Company obtained, 


not for their employers, but for them- 
selves, a monopoly of almost the whole 
‘They forced the na- 


internal trade. 
tives to buy dear and to sell cheap, 
They insulted yyith impunity the tri 


bunals, the police, and the fiscal au- 
They covered 
with their protection a set of native 
dependents who ranged through the 
provinces, spreading ‘desolation, and 


thorities of the country. 


seryant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of his master; 
and his master was armed with all 
Enor- 
mous fortunes were thus rapidly ac- 
cumulated at Calcutta, while thirty 


the power of the Compåny. 


millions of human beings were re- 
duced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this. They found the little finger 
of the Company thicker than the loins 
of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old 
mastérs they had at least one resource: 
when the evil became _insupportable, 
the people rose and palled down the 
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government. But the English govern- 
ment was not to be so shaken off. 
That government, oppressive as the 
most oppressiye form of barbarian des- 
potism, was strong with all the strength 
ofcivilisation. Itresenfoled the govern- 
ment of evi! Genii, rather than the 
gôvernment of human tyrants. - Even 
despair could not inspire dhe soft Ben- 
galee with courage to confront of 
English breed, the hereditary nobili 
of mankind, whose skill and yalour 
had so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never 


submitted in patient misery. Sometimes 
they fled from the white man, as their 


Mahratta; and the palanquin,of the 
English traveller wag often carried 
through silent villages towns, which 
the report of his approach had made 
desolate. 


‘The foreign lords of Bengal were 


neighbouring powers; and to all the 
haughty race presented a dauntless 
front. The English armies, 


ever 
| Where outnumbered, were every wi was 
victorious, A succe of command- 


ers, formed in the x iv i 

maintained the fam t ere e 
“ It must be acknowledged,” says the 
Mussulman historian of those times, 
“that this nation’s presence of mind, 
firmness of temper, and undaunted 
bravery, are past all question. They 
join the most- resolute courage to the 
most cautions prudence; nor haye they. 


tervor wherever they appeared. Every 
selves in battle array and fighting: i 
order. If to so aie mally qualis- 
cations they knew how to join the arts 
of government, if they exerted as much 
ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
the people of God, as they do in what- 
ever concerns their military affairs, no 
nation in the world would be prefer- 
able to them, or worthier of command. 
But the people under, their dominion 
groan every where, and are reduced to 
poverty and distress. Oh God! come 
to the assistance of thine afflicted ser- 
vants, and deliver them from the op- 
pressions which they. suffer,” 

It was impossible, however, that 


attempted resistance. Sometimes they, 


fathers had been used to fly from the . 


naturally objects of hatred to all the’ 


their equals in the art of ranging them- 
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even the military establishment should 
long continue exempt from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the 
government. Rapacity, luxury, and 


“the spirit of ginsubordination spread 


from the civil service to the officers of 
the army, and from the offi€ers tothe 
soldiers. ‘The éyil continued to grow 
till every nsess-room became the seat 
of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by 
wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in 
Bengal began to excite uneasiness at 
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laws of the Company, there can be no 
ballot except on a requisition signed 
by nine proprietors; and, though hun- 
dreds were present, nine persons could 
not be found to set their hands to such 
a requisition. N 

Clive was in consequenee nominated 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the British possessions in Bengal. But 
he adtered to his declaration, and Te- 
fused to enter on his office till the 
event of the next election of Directors 
should be known. ‘The contest wis 
obstinate; but Clive triumphed. Suli- 


home, A succession of revolutions; a 
disorganized administration; the na- 
‘tives pillaged, yet the Company not 
enriched; every fleet bringing back 
fortunate adventurers who were able 
to purchase manors and to build stately 
dwellings, yet Bringing back also alarm- 
ing accounts of the financial prospects 
of the government; war on the fron- 
tiers; disaffection in the army; the 
national character disgraced by ex- 
cesses resembling those of Verres and 
Pizarro ; such was the spectacle which 
dismayed those who were conversant 
with Indian affairs, The general cry 
was that Clive, and Clive alone, could 
save the empireWhich he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the 
strongest manner ata very full General 
Court of Proprictors. Men of all par- 
ties, forgetting their feuds and trem- 
bling for their dividends, exclaimed 
that Clive was the man whom the 
crisis required, that the oppr€ssive prg- 
ceedings which had been adopted re- 
Specting his estate ought to be dropped, 
and thathe ought to be entreated to 
return to India, 

Clive rose, As to his estate, he said, 
he would make such propositions to 
the Directors, as would, he trusted, 
lead to an amicable settlement. But 
there was a still fpreater difficulty. It 
was proper to tell them that he never 
would undertake the government of 
Bengal while His enemy Sulivan was 
chairman of the Company, The tn- 
multwas violent. Sulivan could scarcely 
obtain. hearing. An overwhelming 
majority of the assembly was on Clive's 
side. Suliyan wished to try the result 
of a ballot, But, according to the by- 


yan, lately absolute maater of the India 
House, was within a yote of losing his 
own seat; and both the chairman ‘und 
the deputy-chairman were friends of 
the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which Lord Clive sailed for the third 
and last time to India. In May, 1765, 
he reached Calcutta; and he found the 
whole machine of goyernment even 
more fearfully disorganized than he 
had anticipated. Meer Jaffier, who 
had some time before lost his eldest: 
son Meeran, had.died while Clive was 
on his voyage out. The English func- 
tionaries at Calcutta had already ire- 
ceived from home strict orders not 
to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and un- 
accustomed to respeCt the commands 
of their distant, ignorant, and. negli- 
gent masters, they again set up the 
throne of Bengal to sale. About one 
‘hundred and forty thousand poundy 
j sterlfhg was distributed among nine 
of the most powerful servants of the 
Company; and, in consideration of 
this bribe, an infant son of the de- 
ceased Nalob was placed on the seat 
of his father. The news of the igno- 
minious bargain met Clive on his 
arrival. In a private letter, written 
immediately after his landing, to an 
intimate friend, he poured ont his feel- 
ings in language, which, proceeding 
from a man £o daring, so resolute, and 
so little given to theatrical display of 
sentiment, seems to us singularly 
touching. “ Alas!” he says, “ uow is 
tho English name sunk! I could nos 
avoid paying the tribute of a few tears 
to the departed and lost fame of the 
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iti: ation—irrecorerably so, I fear. 
aie do declare, Dyptbinh grees 
Being who is the searcher of all ears 
and to whom we must be accountable 
if there be a hereafter, that I am come 
out with a mind superior to all cor- 
ruption, and that I am determined to 
destroy these lore SUS evils, 
. perish in the attem] 
a dies anal mi Pid Clive stated 
to them his full det ermination to make 
a thorough reform, and to use for that 
purpose the whole obeigample autho- 
rity, civil and military, wl ich had been 
confided to him. Johnstone, one of 
the boldest and worst men in the as- 
senibly, made some show of opposition. 
Clive interrupted him, and hanghtily 
demanded whether he meant to ques- 
tion the power of the new government, 
Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed 
any such intention. All the faces 
round the board grew long and pale; 
and not another syllable of dissent was 
uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He re- 
mained in India about a year and a 
half; and in that short time effected 
one of the most extensive, difficult, and 
salutary reforms that ever was accom- 
plished by any statesman. This was 
the part of his life on which he after- 
wards looked back with most pride, 
He had it in hiS power to triple his 
already splendid fortune; to connive at 
abuses while pretending to remoye them; 
to conciliate the good-will of all the 
English in Bengal, by giving up to their 
rapacity a helpless and timid racé, who 
knew not where lay the island which 
sent forth their oppressors, and whose 
complaints had little chance of being 
heard across fifteen thousaiid miles of 
ocean. He knew that if he applied him- 
self in earnest to the work of reforma- 
tion, he should raise every bad passion 
jn arms against him. He knew how 
unscrupulous, how implacable, would be 
the hatred of those ravenous adven- 
turers who, haying counted on accumu- 

Jating in a few months fortunes sufi- 
cient to support peerages, should find 
all théir hopes frustrated. But he had 
chosen the good part; andhe called up 
all the force of his mind“for a battle far 
harder than that of Plassey. At first 
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success seemed hopeless; but soon all 
obstacles began to bend before that iron 
courage and that vehement will. ‘The 
receiving of presents from the natives 
was rigidly prohibiteds The private 
trade of the servants of the Company 
was put Gown. ‘The whole settlement 
seemed to be sct, as one man, against 
these measures. But the inexorable 
goyernor declared that, if he could not 
find support at Fort William, he would 
procure it elsewhere, and sent for some 
civil servants from Madras to assist 
him in carrying on the administration. 
The most factious of his opponents 
he turned out of their offices. The, 
rest submitted to what was inevitable; ` 
and in a very short time all resistance 
was quelled. 7 

But Clive was far too wise a man not 
to sec that the recent abûses were partly 
to be ascribed to a cafise which could 
not fail to produce similar abuses, as, 
soon as the pressure of his strong hand 
was withdrawn. The Company had 
followed a mistaken policy with respect 
to the remuneration of its seryants. ‘The 
salaries were too low to afford even 
those indulgences which are necessary 
to the health and comfort of Europeans 
in a tropical climate. ° To Jay by a ru- 
pee from such scanty pay was impos- 
sible. It could not be supposed that men 
of even average abilities would consent 
to pass the best years of life in exile, 
under a burning sun, for no other con- 
sideration than these stinted wages. It 
had accordingly been understood, from 
a yery early period, that the Company’s 
agents were at liberty to enrich them- 
selves by their private traée. This 
practice had been seriously injurious to 
the commercial interests of the corpora- 
tion. That ‘very intelligent observer, 
Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James 
the First, strongly urged the Direc- 
tors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 
« Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” 
said he; “for your business will be 
better done. I know this is harsh, 
Men profess they come not for bare 
wages. But you „will take away this 
plea if you give great wages to their 
content; and then you know what 
you part, from.” 


In spite of this excellent advice, the 
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Company adhered to the old system, 
paid low salaries, and connived at the 
indirect gains of the agents. The pay 
of a member of Council was only three 
hundred poun@s a year. Yet it was 
notorious that such a functionary could 
not live in India for less than ten times 
that sum; and it could not be expected 
that he worftd be content to live even 
handsomely in India without laying up 
something against the time of his re- 
turn to England. ‘This system, before 
the conquest of Bengal, might affect the 
amount of the dividends payable to the 
proprietors, but could do little harm in 
any other way. But the Company was 
now a ruling body, Its servants might 
still be called factors, junior merchants, 
senior merchants. But they were in 
truth proconsuls, propretors, procura- 
tors of extensive regions. They had 
immense power ‘Their regular pay 
was universally admitted to be insuffi- 
cient. They were, by the ancient usage 
of the service, and by the implied per- 
mission of their employers, warranted in 
enriching themselves by indirect means; 
and this had been the origin of the fright- 
ful oppression and corruption which had 
desolated Bengal, Clive saw clearly that 
it was absurd to give men power, and to 
require them to live in penury. He 
justly concluded that no reform could 
be effectual which should not be coupled 
with a plan for liberally remunerating 
the civil servants of the Company. ‘The 
Directors, he knew, were ny disposed. 
to sanction any increase of the salaries 
out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the go- 
yernor was one which exposed him to 
much misrepresentation, but which we 
think him fully justified in adopting. 
He appropriated to the support of the 
service the monopoly of salt, which has 
formed, down to our own time, a prin- 
cipal head of Indian reyenue; and he 
divided the proceeds according to a 
scale which seems to have been not un- 
reasonably fixed: He was in conse- 
quence accused by his enemies, and has 
been accused by historians, of disobey- 
ing his instructions, of violating his 
Promises, of authorising that very abuse 
which it was his special mission to de- 
stroy, namely, the trade of the Com- 
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pany’s servants. But every discerning 
and impartial judge will admit, that 
there was really nothing in common 
between the system which he set up 
and that which he was sent to destroy. 
The monopoly of salt had been asource 
of revenue to the governments of India 
before Clive was born. Tt continued to 
be so long after his death. The civil 
servants were clearly entitled to a main- 
tenance ont of the. revenue; and all 
that Clive did was to charge a partj- 
cular portion of the revenue with their 
maintenance. He thus, while he put 
an end to the practicés by which gi- 
gantic fortunes had been rapidly accu- 
mulated, gave to every British ftnc- 
tionary employed in the East the means 
of slowly, but surely, acquiring a com- 
petence. Yet, such is the injustice of 
mankind, that none of those acts which 
are the real stains of his life has drawn 
on him so much obloquy as this mea- 


sure, which was in truth a reform ne- 
cessary to the success of all his other 
reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the 
civil service: thatof the army was more 
formidable. Some of the retrenchments 
which had been ordered by the Direc- 
tors affected the interests of the military 
service; and a storm arose, such as 
eyen Cæsar would nt willingly have 
faced. > It was no light thing to encoun- 
ter the resistance of those who held the 
power of the sword, in a country go- 
verned only by the sword. Two hun- 
dred English officers engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the government, cand 
determined to resign their commissions 
on the same day, not doubting that 
Clive would grant any terms rather than 
see the army, on which alone the British 
empire’ in the Bast rested, left without 
commanders. They little knew the un- 
conquerable spirit with which they had 
to deal. Clive had still a few officers 
round his person on whom he could 
rely. He sent to Fort St. George for 
afresh supply. He gaye commissions 
eyen to mercantile agents who were 
disposed to support him at this, crisis; 
and he sent orders that every officer who 
resigned should be instantly brought up 
to Calcutta. “The conspirators found 
that they had miscalculated. The go- 
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vernor was inexorable. The troops 
were steady. The sepoys, over whom 
Clive had always possessed extraordi- 
nary influence, stood by him with, un- 
shaken fidelity. The leadersin the plot 
were arrested, tried, and cashiered. 
The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged 
to be permitted to withdraw their re- 
signations.’ Many of them declared 
their repentance eyen with tears. The 
younger offendefs Clive treated with 
leni To the ringleaders he was in- 
exibly severe; but his severity was 
pure from all taint of private malevo- 
Jence. While‘he sternly upheld the 
just authority of his office, he passed by 
pergonal insults and injuries with mag- 
nanimous disdain. One of the conspira- 
tors was accused of having planned the 
assassination of the governor; but Clive 
would not listen to the charge. “The 
officers,” he said, “ are Englishmen, not 
assassins.” hier E 
While he-reformed the civil service 
and established his authority over the 
‘army, he was equally successful in’ his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian 
ground was the signal for immediate 
speace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
Farge army, lay at that time on the 
firontier of Bahar. He had been joined 
bi many Afghans and Mahrattas, and 
there was no small reason to expect a 
eneral coalition Of allthe native powers 
a/gainst the English. But the name of 
Clive quelled in an instant/all oppo- 
sition. The enemy implored peace in 
the humblest language, and submitted to 
such terms as the new governor chose 
to dictate. ; 
At the same time, the Government of 
Bengal was placed on a new footing, 
e power of the English in that 
Province had hitherto, been altogether 
undefined. It was unknown to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, and 
it had been ascertained by-no compact. 


It resembled the power which, in the }: 


last decrepitude of the Western Em- 
pire, was exercised over Italy by the 
- great chiefs of toreign mercenaries, the 
Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put 
up ané pulled down at their pleasure 
a succession of insignificant princes, 


dignified with the nates of Cæsar 
and Augustus, But as in Italy, so in 
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India, the warlike strangers at length 
found it expedient to give to a domi- 
nation which had been established by 
arms the sanction of law and ancient 
prescription, Theodoric thought it po- 
litie to obtain from the distant court of 
Byzantiuñ a commission appointing 
him ruler of Italy; and Clive, in the 
same manner, applied to <he Court of 
Delhi for a formal grant of the powers 
of which he already possessed the re- 
ality. The Mogul was absolutely help- 
less; and, though he murmured, had 
reason to be well pleased that the En- 
glish were disposed to give solid rupees, 
which he never could have extorted 
from them, in exchange for a few Per- 
sian characters which cost him nothing, 
A bargain was speedily Struck; andthe 
titular sovereign of Hindostan issued 
a warrant, empowering the Company 
to collect and administer the revenues 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

‘There was still a Nabob, who stood 
to the British authorities in the same 
relation in which the last drivelling 
Chilperics and Childerics of the Mero- 
Yingian line stood to their able and 
vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to 
Charles Martel and to Pepin. At one 
time Clive had almés| 
mind to discard this 
gether; 
it might 


with other European nations, 
and the Danes, 


always. been 
‘to that of 
This po- 
have been judi- 


the ancient capital of his 


K title of Nabob, is 
pal eee by _the English as “ Your 

18 Hoe? and isstill suifered to retain 
2 portion of the regal state which sur- 
rounded his ancestors, 
hundred ang sixty thousand pounds a 
year 48 annually paid to him by the 
government. Hiscarriageissurrounded 


A pension of a . 


$ 


Would be churlish to refuse. 
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by guards, and preceded by attendants 
with silver maces. His person and his 
are exempted from the ordi- 
thority of the ministers of, jus- 
tice. But he has not the smallest share 
of political power, and is, in fact, only a 
noble and wealthy subject of the Cpm- 
pany. ~ 

It would have been easy for Clive, 
during. his second administration in 
Bengal, to accumulate riches such as 
no subject in Europe possessed. He 
might indeed, without subjecting the 
rich inhabitants of the province to any 
pressure beyond that to which their 
mildest rulers had accustomed them, 
haye received presents to the amount of 
three hundred thousand pounds a year. 
‘The neighbouring princes would gladly 
have paid any price for his favour. 
But he appears to have strictly adhered 
to the rules which he had laid down 
for the guidance of others. The Rajah 
of Benares offered him diamonds of 
great value. The Nabob of Oude 
pressed him to accept a large sum of 
money anda casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, bat peremptorily re- 
fused; and it should be observed that 
he made no merit of his refusal, and 
that the facts did not come to light 
till after his death. He kept.an exact 
account of his salary, of his share of 
the profits aceruing from the trade in 
salt, and of those presents which, ac- 
cording to the fashion. of the East, it 
Out of 
the sum arising from thes@ resources, 
he defrayed the expenses of his sitt- 
ation. The surplus-he divided among 
a few attached friends who had accom- 
panied him to India, He always boasted, 
and, as far as we can judge, he boasted 
with truth, that his last administration 
diminished instead of increasing his 
fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. 
Meer Jaifier had left him by will above 
sixty thousand Pounds sterling in spe- 
cio and jewels : and the rules: which 
had been recently laid down extended 
only to presents from the living, and 
did not affect: legneies from the dead. 
Clive took the money, but not for him- 
Self. Te made the whole over to the 
Company, in trust for officers and sol- 
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diers invalided in their service. The 
fund which still bears his name owes 
its origin to this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months, the 
State of his health made it necessary for 
him to return to Europe, Atthe close 
of January, 1767, he quitted for the 
last tinie the country, on whose desti- 
nies he had exercised. so mighty an in- 
fluence, 

His second returnefrom Bengal was 
not, like his first, greeted by the accla- 
mations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which em- 
bittered the remaining.years of his life, 
and hurried him to an untimely graye, 
His old enemies at the India House 
were still powerful and active; and they 
had been reinforced by a large band of 
allies whose violence far exceeded their 
own. ‘The whole crew of pilferers and 
oppressors from whom he had rescued 
Bengal persecuted fim with the impla- 
cable rancour which belongs to such 
abject natures, Many of them evem 
invested their property in India stock, 
merely thag they might be better able 
to annoy the man whose firmness had 
set bounds, to their rapacity, Lying 
newspapers were set up for no purpose 
but to abuse him; and the temper, of 
the public mind was then such, that 
these arts, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been ineffectual 
against truth and merit, produced an 
extraordinary impression. 

The great events which had taken 
place in India had called into existence 
a néw class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen, gaye the name of 
Nabobs. ‘These persons had generally 
sprang from families neither ancient 
nor. opulent ; they had generally been 
sentiat an early age to the East; and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, 
which they had brought back to their 
native land. Itwas natural that, not 
haying had much opportunity of mixing 
with the best society, they’should ex- 
hibit some of the awkwardness and 
some of the pomposity of upstarts. Tt 
was natural that, during their sojourn 
in Asia, they should haye acquired some 
tastes and habits surprising, if not dis- 
gusting, to persons who never had quit- 
ted Europe, It was natural that, hay- 
14 
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ing enjoyed great consideration in the 
Bast, ay, Sead not be disposed to 
sink into obscurity at home; and as 
they had money, and had not birth 
or high connection, it was natural that 
they should display a little obtrusively 
the single advantage which they pos- 
sessed. Wherever they settled there 
was a kind of feud between them and 
the old nobility, and gentry, similar to 
that which rage@ m" Erance between 
the farmer-general and the marquess. 
This enmity to the aristocracy long 
continued to distinguish the servants of 
the Company. More than twenty years 
after the time of which ie are now 
speaking, Burke pronounced that among 
the TSME might be reckoned “the 
East Indians almost toa man, who 
cannot bear to find that their present 
importance does not bear a proportion 
ir wealth.” 
K ae Nabobs soon became a most 
unpopular class of men. Some of them 
had in the East displayed eminent ta- 
Jents, and rendered great services to 
the state; but at home their talents 
were not shown to „advantage, and 
their services were little known. That 
they had sprung from obscurity, that 
they had acquired great wealth, that 
they exhibited it insolently, that they 
spent it extravagantly, that they raised 
the price of everything in their neigh- 
bourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten 
boroughs, that their liveries outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were 
finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that 
the examples of their large and il? go- 
verned households corrupted half the 
servants in the country, that some of 
them, with all their magnificence, could 
not catch the tone of good scciety, but, 
ìn spite of the stud and the crowd of 
menials, of the plate and the Dresden 
china, of the venison and the Burgundy, 
were still low men; these were things 
which excited, both in the class from 
which they had sprung and in the class 
into which they attempted to force 
themselves, the bitter aversion which is 
the effect of mingled envy and con- 
tempt. * But when NETS also rumoured 
that the fortune which had enabled its 
possessor tO eclipse the Tord Tieute- 
nant on the race-ground, or to carry 
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the county against the head of a house 
as old as Domesday Book, had been 
accumulated by violating public faith, 
by deposing legitimate princes, by re- 
ducing whole provinceséo beggary, all 
the higher and better as well as all the 
low.and evfi parts of human nature were 
stirred against the wretch who had ob- 
tained by guilt and dishonoxr the riches 
which he now lavished with arrogant 
and inelegant profusion. The unfor- 
tunate Nabob seemed to be made up of 
those foibles against which comedy has 
pointed the most merciless ridicule, and 
of those crimes which haye thrown the 
deepest gloom over tragedy, of Tur- 
caret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain 
and Richard the Third. A tempest of 
execration and derision, such as can’ be! 
compared only to that ontbreak of pu 

lic feeling against the Puritans which 
took place at the time cf the Restora- 
tion, burst on the servants of the Com- 
pany. The humane man was horror- 
struck at the way in which they had 
got their money, the thrifty man at the 
way in which they spent it. The Di- 
lettante sneered at their want, of taste. 
The Maccaroni black-bail 


c hem as 
vulgar fellows. Writers the most un- 
like in sentiment and style, Methodists 


and libertines, philosophers. and buf- 
foons, were for once on the same side, 
It is hardly too much to say that, during 
a space of about thirty years, the whole 
lighter literature of England was co- 
loured by the feelings which we have 
described. “Foote brought on the stage 
an Anglo-Indian chicf, dissolute, un- 
generous, and tyrannical, ashamed of 
the humble friends of his youth, hatine 
the aristocracy, yet childishly cager to 
be numbered among them, squandering 
his wealth on pandars and flatterers, 
tricking out his chairmen with the most: 
costly hot-house flowers, and astounding 
the ignorant with jargon about rupees, 
lacs, and- jaghires, Mackenzie, with 
more delicate humour, depicted a plain 
country family raised by the Indian 
acquisitions of one of its members to 


sudden opulence, and exciting derision 
by an awkward mimicry of the manners 
of the great, Cowper, in that lofty ex- 
postulation which glows with the very’ 
spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the 
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oppression of India foremost in the list 
of those national crimes for which God 
had punished’ England with years of 
disastrous war, with discomfiture in her 
own seas, and ygith the loss of her trans- 
atlantic empire. If any of onr readers 
will take the trouble to seaxch in the 
dusty Yecesses of circulating libraries 
for some noël “published sixty years 
ago, the chance is that the villain or 
sub-yillain of the story will prove to be 
a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fi tune, a tawny complexion, a bad 
liver, and ajvorse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, 
was the feeling of the country respect- 
ing Nabobs in general. And Clive was 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the 
most celebrated, the highest in rank, 
the highest in fortune, of all the frater- 
nity. His wealth was exhibited in a 
manner which gould not fail to excite 
odium. He lived with great magnificence 
in Berkeley Square. He reared one 
palace in Shropshire and another at 
Claremont. His parliamentary influence 
might vie with that of the greatest fa- 
milies. But in all this splendour and 
power envy found something to sneer at. 
On some of his relations wealth and 
dignity seem toshave sat as awkwardly 
as on Mackenzie’s Margery Mushroom. 
Nor was he himself, with all his great 
qualities, free from those weaknesses 
which the satirists of that age repre- 
sented as characteristic of his whole 
class.’ In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was con- 
stantly on horseback, was never setn 
but in his uniform, never wore silk, 
never entered a palanquin, and was 
content with the plainest fare. But 
when he was no longer at the head of 
an army, he laid aside this Spartan 
temperance for the ostentatious luxury 
of a Sybarite. Though his person was 
ungraceful, and though his harsh fea- 
tures were redeemed from vulgar ugli- 
ness only by their stern, dauntless, and 
commanding expression, he was fond of 
rich and gay clothing, and replenished 
his wardrobe with absurd profusion. Sir 
John Malcolm gives us a letter worthy 
of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive or- 
ders “two hundred shirts, the best and 
finest that can be got for love ot money.” 
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A few follies of this description, grossly 
ted by report, produced an 
unfavourable impression on the public 
mind. But this was not the worst. Black 
stories, of which the greater part were 
pureinyentions,were circulated touching 
his conduct in the Hast. He had to bear 
the whole odium, not only of those bad 
acts to which he had once or twice 
stooped, bnt ofall the bad acts of all the 
English in India, of bad acts committed 
when he was absent, nay, of bad acts 
which he had manfully opposed and se- 
verely punished. Theyery abusesagainst 
which-he had waged an honest, resolute, 
and successful war, were laid to his ac- 
count. He was, in fact, regarded as the 
personification of all the vices and weak- 
nesses which the public, with or without 
reason, ascribed to the English adyen- 
turersin Asia. We have ourselves heard 
old men, who knew nothing of his his- 
tory, but who still retained the preju- 
dices conceived in their youth, talk of him 
as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always 
held this language. Brown, whom Clive 
employed to lay out his pleasure grounds, 
was amazed to see in the house of his 
noble employer £ chest which had once 
been filled with gold from the treasury 
of Moorshedabad, and could not under- 
stand how the conscience of the criminal 
could suffer him to sleep with such an 
object so near to his kedchamber. ‘The 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mys- 
terious horror on the stately house which 
was rising at Claremont, and whispered 4 
that the great wicked lord had ordered 
the walls to. be made so thick in order 
to keep out the devil, who woul“ one 
day carry him away bodily. Among 
the gaping clowns who drank in this 
frightful stpry was a worthless ugly lad 
of thename of Hunt, since widely known 
as William Huntington, S. S.; and the 
superstition which was strangely min- 
gled with the knavery of that remark- 
able impostor seems to have derived no 
small nutriment from the tales which he 
heard of the life and character of Clive. 
In the mean time, the impulse which 
Clive had given to the administration of 
Bengal was constantly becoming fainter 
and fainter. His policy was to a great 
extent abandoned; the abuses which he 
had suppressed began to revive; and at 
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length the evils which a bad government 
had engendered were aggravated by 
one of those fearful visitations which the 
“best government cannot avert. In the 
summer of 1776, the rains -failed; the 
earth was parched up; the tanks were 
empty; the rivers shrank within their 
s; and a famine, such as is known 
only iffcountries where every household 
depends for support on its own little 
patch of cultivațion, filled the whole 
valley of the Ganges with misery and 
death. Tender and. delicate women, 
whose veils had never been lifted before 
the public gaze, came forth from the 
inner chambers in which Eastern jea- 
lousy had kept watch over their beauty, 
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have gained by the scarcity, is certain. 
But there is no reason for thinking that 
they either produced or aggravated an 
evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain. The outcry which Was raised 
against them on this occasion was, we 
suspect, as absurd as the imputations 
which, in times of dearth at home, were 
once thrown by statesmengand judges, 
and are still thrown by two or three old 
women, on the corn factors. Tt was, - 
ever, so loud and so general thatit up: 
pears to have imposed even on'an intel- 


lect raised so high above vulgar preju- © 


dices as that of Adam Smith. What 
was still more extraordinary, these un- 
happy events greatly increased the un- 


threw themselves on the earth before the 
passers-by, and, with loud wailings, 
implored a handful of rice for their 
children. The Hoogley every day rolled 
down thousands of corpses close to the 
porticoes and gardens of the English 
conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta 
were blocked up by the dying and the 
dead. ‘The lean and feeble survivors had 
not energy enough to bear the bodies of 
their kindred to the funeral pile or to 
the holy river, or eyen‘to seare away the 
jackals and vultures, who fed on human 
remains in the face of day. ‘The extent 
‘of the mortality was never ascertained ; 
but it was popularly reckoned by mil- 


popularity of Lord Clive. He had been 
some years in England when the fi © 
took place. None of his acts had'tho 
smallest tendency to produce such a 
calamity. If theservants of the Company 
had traded in rice, they had done so in 
direct contravention of thé rule which 
he had laid down, and, while in power, 
had resolutely enforced, But, in the eyes 
of his countrymen, he was, as we have 
said, the Nabob, the <Anglé-Indian 
character personified; .and, while he 
was building and planting in Surrey, 
he was held responsiblesfor all the effects 
of a dry season in Bengal, - : 


lions. This mi 


jects. 
‘stock were uneasy about their dividends, 


All men of common humanity avere 


touched by the calamities of our un- 
happy subjects; and indignation soon 
began to mingle itself with pity. It was 


rumoured that the Company's servants 


had created the famine by engrossing 
all the rice of the country; that they 
had sold grain for cight, ten, twelve 
times the priee at which they had bought 
it; that one English functionary who, 
theyear before, was not worth a hundred 
guineas, had, during that season of mi- 
sery, remitted sixty thousands pounds 
to London. These charges we believe to 
have been unfounded. That servants of 
* the Company had ventured, since Cliye’s 
departure, to deal in rieg is probable. 
That, if they dealt in rice, they inust 


1 eJancholy intelligence 
ailded to the excitement which already 
prevailed in England on Indian sub- 
The proprietors of Hast India 


Parliament had hitherto bestowe 
very little attention on our Eastern 
possessions. Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of weak 
administrations, each of which was in 
turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, 
h&d held the semblance of power, In- 
igues in the palace, riots in the capital, 
and insurrectionary movements. in the 
American colonies, had left the advisers 
of the crown little leisure tostudy Indian 
politics. When they did interfere, their 
interference was fecble and irresolute. 
Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short 
period of his ascendancy in the councils 
of George the Third, had meditated a 
bold attack on the Company. But. his 
plans were rendered abortive by the 
strange malady which about that time 
began to oyercloud his splendid genius, 

At length, in 1772, it was generally 
‘felt that Parliament could no longer 
neglect the affairs of India. The Go. 
yernment was stronger than any which 


“ferocious, 
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had held power sincethe breach between 
Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connection 
in.1761. No pressing question of do- 
mestic or European policy required the 
attention of publiomen. There was a 
short and delusive lull between two 
tempests. ‘The excitement prodticed by 
the Middlesex election was over; the 
discontents of America did not yet 
threaten civil war; the financial difi- 
culties of the Company brought on a 
crisis; the Ministers were forced to take 
up the subject; and the whole storm, 
which had long been gathering, now 
broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly 
unfortunate. He was hated thronghout 
the country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and 
powerful servants of the Company, 
whose rapacity And tyranny he had 
withstood. He had to bear the double 
odium of his bad and of his good actions, 
of eyery Indian abuse and of every Indian 
reform. The state of the political world 


. was such that he could count on the 
. support of no powerful connection. The 


party to which he had belonged, that of 
George Grenville, had been hostile to 
the Government, and yet had never 
cordially united With the other sections 
of the Opposition, with the little band 
which still followed the fortunes of Lord 
Chatham, or with the large and respect- 
able body of which Lord Rockingham 
was the acknowledged leader. George 
Grenville was now dead: his followers 


were scattered ; and Clive, unébnnected{ 


with any of the powerful factions which 
divided the Parliament, could reckon 
only on the*votes of those members who 
were returned by himself. His enemies, 
particularly those who were the ene- 
mies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, 
„ implacable. Their male- 
yolence aimed at nothing less than the 
utter ruin of his fame and fortune. 
They wished to see him expelled from 
Parliament, to see his spurs chopped off, 
to see his estate confiscated; and it may 
be doubted whether even such a result 
as this would have quenched their thirst 
for revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resem- 
bled his military tactics. Deserted, sur- 
rounded, outnumbered, and with every 
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thing at stake, he did not even deign to 
standon the defensive, but pushed boldly 
forward to the attack. At an early stage 
Of the discussions on Indian affairs he 
rose, and in alone and elaborate speech 
vindicated himself from a large part of 
the accusations which had been brought 
against him. He is Said to have pro- 
duced a great impression on his au- 
dience. Lord Chatham, who, now. the 
ghost of his former self, doved to haunt 
the scene of his glory, was that night 
under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and declared that he had never 
hearda finerspeech. It wasssubsequently 
printed under Clive’s direction, and, 
whenthefullestallowance has been made 
for the assistance which he may have ob- 
tained from literary friends, proves him 
to have possessed, not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents 
both for disquisition and declamation 
which assiduous cultire might have 
improved into the highest excellence, 
He confined his defence on this occasion 
to the measures of his last administra- 
tion, and succeeded so far that his ene-. 
mies thenceforth thought it expedient 
to direct their attacks chiefly against 
the earlier part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfor- 
tunately presented ‘some assailable 
points to their hostility. A committee 
was chosen by ballot $0 inquire into, 
the affairs of India; and by this com- 
mittee the whole history of that great 


revolution which ‘threw down Surajab = 


Dowlah and raised Meer Jafer was- 
sifted With malignant care. Clive was 
subjected to the most unsparing ex- 
amination and cross-examination, and 
afterwards bitterry complaingd that he, 
the Baron of Plassey, had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and 
ingenuousness of his replies would 
alone suffice to show how alien from 
his nature were the frauds to which, in 
the course of his eastern negotiations, he 
had sometimes descended. He avowed 
the arts which he had employed to de- ' 
ceive Omichund, and resolutely said 
that he was not ashamed of them, and 
that, in the same cireumstancé, he 
would again*act in the same manner. 


He admiticd timt he had received im- 
mense svms from Meer Jafer; but he 
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‘denied that, in doing so, he had vio- 
lated any obligation of morality or 
honour. He laid claim, on the con- 
trary, and not withont some reason, to 
the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
He described in vivid language the 
situation in which his victory had 
placed him : great princes dependent 
on his pleasure + an opulent city afraid 
of being given up to plunder; wealthy 
bankers bidding against each other for 
his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and 
‘jewels thrown open to him alone. “By 
God, Mr. Chairman,” he exclaimed, 
“at this moment I stand astonished at 
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dulgence. Such men should be judged 
by their contemporaries as they will be 
judged by posterity. Their bad actions 
ought not indeed to be called good ; 
but their good and kad actions ought 
to be fairly weighed; and if on the 
whole the good preponderate, the sen- 
tence ought to be qne, not merely of 
acqnittal, but of approbation. Not a 
single great ruler in history can be ab- 
solved by a judge who fixes his eye in- 
exorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, 
Manrice the deliverer of Germany, 
William the deliverer of Holland, his 


my own moderaton.” 

‘The inquiry was so extensive that 
the Houses rose before it had been com- 
pleted. It was continued in the fol- 
lowing session. S. 
committee had concluded-its labours, 
enlightened and impartial men had 
little difficulty in making up their 
minds as to the result. It was clear 
that Clive had been guilty of some acts 
which it is impossible to vindicate with- 
out attacking the authority of all the 
most sacred laws which regulate the 
intercourse of individuals and of states, 
But it was equally clear that he had dis- 
played great talents, and even great vir- 
tues; that he had rendered eminent 
services both to his country and to the 
people of Indiu; and that it was in 
truth not for his dealings with Meer 
Jaftier, nor for the fraud which he had 
practised on Omichund, but for his 
determined resistance to avarice and 
tyranny, that he was now caled in 
question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows no- 
thing of set-off. ‘The greatest desert 
cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge 
of the slightest transgression. If a 
man has sold beer on a Sunday morn- 
ing, it is no defence that he has saved 
the life of a fellow-creature at the risk 
of his own, If he has harnessed a 
Newfoundland dog to his little child’s 
carriage, it is no defence that he was 
wounded at Waterloo, But it is not 
in this way that we ought to deal with 
men Who, raised far above ordinary re- 
straints, and tried by fat more than 
ordinary temptations, ae entitled to a 
more than ordinary measure of in- 


When at length the 


great descendant the deliverer of Eng- 
land, Muray the good regent, Cosmo 
the father of his country, Henry the 
Fourth of France, Peter the Great of 
Russia, how would the best of them 
pass such a scrutiny ¢ History takes 
wider views ; and thy best tribunal for 
great political cases is the tribunal 
which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all 
parties felt this in Clive’s case. ‘They 
could not pronounce him blameless ; 
but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancorous 
pack who had run him down and were 
eager to worry him to death. Lord 
North, though not very friendly to him, 
was not disposed to go to extremities 
against him. While the inquiry was 
still in progress, Clive, who had some 
years before been created a Knight of 
the Bath, was installed with great 
pomp in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
He was soon after appointed Lord 
Lientenant of Shropshire. When he 
kissed hands, George the Third, who 
had always been partial to him, ad- 
mitted him to a private- audienco, 
talked to him half an honr on Indian 
politics, and was visibly affected when 
the persecuted general spoke of his ser- 
vices and of the way in which they 
had been requited, “ 


definite form before the House of 
Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of 
the committee, n man of wit, fashion, 
and honour, an agreeable dramatic 
writer, an officer whose courage was 
never questioned, and-whose skill was 
at that time highly esteemed, appeared 


ee 


At length the charges came in a 
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as the azcuser. The members of the 
administration took different sides; for 
in that age all questions were open 
questions, except such as were brought 
forward by the Gdyernment, or such as 
implied censure on the Government. 
Thurlow, the Attorney General, wa> 
among the assailants. Wedderburne, 
the Solicitor Géneral, strongly attached 
te Clive, defended his friend with ex- 
traordinary force of argument and 
language. It is a curious circumstance 
that, some years later, Thurlow was 
the most conspicuous champion of 
Warren Hastings, while Wedderburne 
was among the most unrelenting per- 
secutors of that great though not fault- 
less statesman, Clive spoke in his own 
defence at less length and with less art 
than in the preceding year, but with 
much energy and patos: He recounted 
his great actions ahd his wrongs ; and, 
after bidding his hearers remember, 
that they were about to decide not only 
on his honour but on their own, he re- 
tired from the House. 

The Commons resolyed that acqui- 
sitions made by the arms of the State 
belong to the State alone, and that it is 
illegal in the seryants of the State to 
appropriate such acquisitions to them- 
selves, They resolved that this whole- 
some rule appeared to havo been sys- 
tematically violated by the English 
functionaries in Bengal. On a sub- 
sequent day they went a step farther, 
and resolyed that Clive had, means 
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appears to us, on the whole, honourable 
to the justice, moderation, and discern- 
ment of the Commons. They had in- 
deed no great temptation to do wrong. 
‘They would have been yery bad judges 
of an accusation brought against Jen- 
Kinson or against Wilkes. But the 
question respecting Clive was not 2 
party question ; and the House accord- 
ingly acted with the good senso and 
good feeling which may hlways be ex* 
pected from an assembly of English 
gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate pro- 
ceedings of the British Pafliament were 
set off to the greatest advantage by a 
foil. The wretched government of 
Lewis the Fifteenth had murdered, 
directly or indirectly, almost every. 
Frenchman who had served his country 
with distinction in the East. Labour- 
donnais was flung into’ the Bastile, 
and, after years of suffering, left it 
only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his 
immense fortune, and broken-hearted 
by humiliating attendance in ante- 
chambers, sank into an obscure grave, 
Lally was dragged to the common 
place of execution with a gag between 
his lips. ‘The Commons of England, 
on the other hand, treated their living 
captain with that discriminating justice 
which is seldom shown except to the 
dead, They laid dowiPsound general 
principles ; they delicately pointed out 
where he had deyiated from those 
principles; and they tempered the 


of the power which he possessed asa gentle censure with liberal eulogy. 


commander of the British forces in 
India, obtained Jarge sums from Meer 
Jaffier. Here the Commons stopped. 
‘They had voted the major and minor 
of Burgoyne’s syllogism ; but they 
shrank from drawing the logical con- 
clusion. When it was moved that 
Lord Clive had abused his powers, and 
set an evil example to the servants of 
the public,.the previous question was 
put and carried, At length, long after 
the sun had risen on an animated. đe- 
bate, Wedderburne moved that Lord 
Clive had at the same time rendered 
great dnd meritorious services to his 
country ; and this motion passed with- 
out a division, + wos 
‘The result of this memorable inquiry 


The contrast struck Voltaire, alwaxs 
partial to England, and always cager 
to expose the abusés of the Parlia- 
ments of France. Indeed he seems, 
at this timep to have meditated a his- 
tory of the conquest of Bengal. He 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore, 
when that amusing writer visited him 
at Ferney. Wedderburne took great 
interest in the matter, and pressed 
Clive to furnish materials. Had the 
plan been carried into execution, we 
have no doubt that Voltaire would 
have produced a book containing 
lively and picturesque narrati 

just and humane sentiments poignant 
expressed, mafly grotesque blunders, | 
many sneers at the Mosaic chronology, 
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much scandal about the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and much sublime theo-phi- 
lanthropy, stolen from the New ‘Test: 
ment, and put into the mouths of vir- 
tuons and philosophical Brahmins. — 
Clive was now secure in the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune and his honours. 
He was surrounded by attached friends 
relations ; and he had not yet 
4 e scason of vigorous bodily 
Er eros But clouds had 
long been gathering over his mind, 
and now settled on it in thick dark- 
ness. From early youth he had been 
subject to fits of that strange melan- 
chely “which rejoiceth exceedingly 
end is glad when it can find the grave.” 
While still a writer at Madras, he had 
twice attempted to destroy himself. 
Business and ‘prosperity had produced 
a salutary effect on his spirits. In 
India, while he was occupied by great 
affairs, in Engiand, while wealth and 
rank had still the charm of ‘novelty, he 
had borne up against his constitu- 
tional misery. But he had now no- 
thing to do, and nothing to wish for. 
Wis active spirit in an inactive situa- 
tion drooped and withered like a plant 
in an uncongenial air. The malignity 
- with which his enemies had pursued 
him, the indignity with which he had 
been treated by the committee, the 
censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Commons had pronounced, 
the knowledge that he was regarded 
by a large portion of his countrymen 
as a cruel and perfidious tyrant, all 
concurred to irritate and depréss him, 
‘õn the mean time, his temper was 
tried by acute physical suffering. 
Daring his long residence in tropical 
climates, he had contracted’ several 
Painful distempers. In order to ob- 
tain ease he called’ in the help of 
opium; and he was gradually enslaved 
by this treacherous ally. ‘To the last, 
however, his genius occasionally flashed 
through the gloom. twas said that 
he would Sometimes, ‘after sitting si- 
Jent and torpid for hours, rouse himself 
to the discussion of some great ques- 
tion,wvould display in fall vigour all 
the talents of the soldier and the 
statesman, and would-then sink back 
into his melancholy repose. 


CLIVE. 


“The disputes with America had now 
become so serious that an appeal to 
the sword scemed inevitable; and the 
Ministers were desirous to avail them- 
selves of the services of Clive. Had 
he still been what he was when he 
raised‘the siege of Patna and annihi- 
ated the Dutch army and navy at the 
Mmouthgf the Ganges, % is not impro- 
bable that the resistance of the colo- 
nists would have been put down, and 
that the inevitable separation would 
have been deferred for a few years, 
But it was too late. His strong mind 
was fast sinking under many kinds of 
suffering. On the twenty-second of 
November, 1774, he died by his own 
hand. He had just completed his 
forty-ninth year. Tis S > ae 

In the awful close of so much pros- 
perity and glory, thé vulgar say only 
a confirmation of al their prejudices; 
and some men of real piety and genius 
so far forgot the maxims both of reli- 
gion and of philosophy as confidently 
to ascribe the mournful etent to the 
|Jast vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an’ evil conscience. It is 
with very different feelings that we 
contemplate the spectacle of 'a great 
mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, 
by the pangs “honour, by 
fatal diseases, an al’ remedies, 

Clive committe"; Tilts; and 
we have not attempted to disguise them. 
But his faults, when’ weighed against 
his merits, and viewed in connection 
with his%emptations, do not appear to 
us to deprive him of his right to an 
honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity. i 

From his first visit to India dates the 
renown of the English arms in the 
East. Till he appeared, his country- 
men were despised as mere pedlars, 
while the French were revered as a 
people formed for victory and com- 
mand. His courage and ‘capacity dis- 
solved the charm. “With the defence of 
Arcot commences that long series of 
Oriental triumphs which closés with the 
fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forret 
that he was only twenty-five years old 
when he approved himself ripe for 
military command. This is a rare if 
not a singular distinction, Tt is true 
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that Alexander, Condé, and Charles 
the Twelfth, won great battles at a still 
earlier age; but those princes were 
‘surrounded by veteran generals of dis- 
tinguished skill, to whose suggestions 
must be attributed the victories of the 
Granieus, of Rocroi, and af Narya. 
Clive, an inexperienced youth, had fet 
more experignce‘than any of those who 
served under him, He had to form 
himself, to form his officers, and to 
form his army. ‘The only man, as far 
as we recollect, who at an equally early 
age ever gaye equal proof of talents 
for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India 
dates the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country.’ His dexterity 
and resolution realised, in the course of 
a fey months, more than all the gor- 
geous visions which had floated before 
the imagination, of Dupleix. Such an 
extent of cultivated territory, such an 
amount of reyenue, such a multitude of 
subjects, was never added‘to the domi- 
nion of Rome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils yer borne under arches of 
triumph, down the Sacred Way, and 
through the crowded Forum, to the 
threshold of Taspeian Jove. ‘The fame 
of those who subdued Antiochus and 
Tigranes grows dim when compared 
with the splendour of the exploits 
which the young English adventurer 
achieved at the head of an army not 
equal in numbers to one half of a Ro- 
man legion. e 

From Cliye’s third visit to India datts 
the purity of the administration of our 
Eastern gmpire. When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Englishmen were 
sent only to get rich, by any means, in 
the shortest possible time. He first 
made dauntless and unsparing war on 
that gigantic system of oppression, ex- 
tortion, and corruption. In that war 
he manfully put to hazard his ease, his 
fame, and his splendid fortune. The 
same senso of justice which forbids us 
to conceal or extenuate the faults of his 
earlier days compels us to admit that 
those faults were nobly repaired. If 
the reproach of the Company and of 
its servants has been taken away, if in 
India the yoke of foreign masters, else- 
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Iwhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any 
native dynasty, if to that gang of pub- 
lic robbers, which formerly spread 
terror through the whole plain of Ben- 
gal, has succeeded a body of. function- 
aries not more highly distinguished by 
ability and diligence than by integrity, 
disinterestedness, and public spirit, if 
we now see such men as Munro, El- 
phinstone, and Metcalfe, after leading 
Victorious ‘armies, after making aud 
deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poyerty, from a land which 


once held out to every greedy factor the 
hope of boundless a the praise is 
in no small measure due to Clive. „His 
name stands high on. the roll of con- 
querors. But it is found in a better 
list, in the lis; of those who have done 
and suffered much for the happiness of 
mankind. To the warrior, history will 
assign a place in the same rank with 
Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she 
deny to the reformer a share of that 
veneration with which France cherishes 
the memory of Turgot, and with which 
the latest generations of Hindoos will 
contemplate the "statue of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 


VON RANKE. (Ocrozer, 1840.) 


The Beotesiastical and Political History of 
the Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, ‘By LEOPOLD 
RANKE, Professor in the University of 
Berlin: Translated from the German, by 
Saran Avsrry. 3 vols. Svo. London: 
1849. 

Iris hardly necessary for us to saychat 

this is an excellent book excellently 

translated. The original work of Pro- 
fessor Ranke is known and esteemed 
wherever German literature is studied, 
and has been found interesting even in 

a most inacettrate and dishonest French 

yersion. It is, indeed, the work of s 

mind fitted both for minute researches 

and for large speculations, It. is 
written also in an admirable spirit, 
equally remote from levity and bigotry, 
serious and carnest, yet tolerant and 
impartial. It is, therefore, vith the 
greatest pleasure that we now sce this 
book take itsyplace among the English 
cl . OF the translation we need 
nly say that it is such as might be 
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expected from the skill, the taste, and! 
the scrupulous integrity of the accom- 
plished lady who, as an interpreter 
between the mind of Germany and the 
mind of Britain, has already deserved 
so well of both countries. E 
The subject of this book has always 
appeared to us singularly interesting. 
How it was that Protestantism did so 
much, yet did no more, how it was that 
the Church of sRomie, having lost a 
large part’ of Europe, not: only ceased 
to lose, but actually regained nearly 
half of what she had lost, is certainly 
a most curious,and important question 5 
and on this question Professor Ranke 
has thrown far more light than any 
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spiritual ascendancy extends over the 
vast countries which lie between the 
plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, 
countries which, a century hence, may 
not improbably contain,a population as 
large as that which now inhabits Eu- 
rope. The members of her communion 
are certainly not fewer than a hundred 
and fifty millions; and it, will be difi- 
cult to show that all other Christian 
sects united amount to a hundred and 
twenty millions. Nor do we see any 
sign which indicates that the term. of 
her long dominion is approaching. 
She saw the commencement of all the 
governments and of all the ecclesias- 
tical establishments that now exist in 


other person who has written on it. 
There is not, and there never was on 
this earth, a wet of Basie Oe ie 
rying of exami x 

el eee uae Church. The history: 
of that Church joins together the two 
great s of human civilisation. Ne 
other institution is left standing whic! 
carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when | eamelopards and 
tigers bounded in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. Lhe proudest royal houses are 
put of yesterday, when compared with 
the line of the Supreme Pontifis. That 
line we trace back in .an unbroken 
series, from the Pope who crowned 
WNapolcon in the nineteenth century to 
the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 
eighth; and far beyond the time of 
* Pepin the august dynasty extends, till 
it is lost in the twilight of fable The 
repablic of Venice came next in anti- 
quity. But the republic of Venice was 
modern when compared with the Pa- 
paey; and the republic af Venice is 
gone, and the Papacy remains. The 
Papacy remains, not în decay, not a 
mere antique, but full of life and youth- 
ful vigour, The Catholic Church is 
still sending forth to the farthest ends 
of the world missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augus- 
tin, and still confronting hostile kings 
with the same spirit with which she 
eonfroated Attila. The number of her 
children is greater than in any former 
age, Her ee ae. in the New 
Vorld have more than Compensated for 
Moni has lost in che Old. Her 


the world; and we feel no assurance 
that she is not destined to see the end 


of them She was great and re- 
spected be! the Saxon had set foot 
on Britain, before the Frank had passed 


the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished at Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigour when some tra- 
veller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a yast solitude, take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St-<Paul’s, 

We often hear it Ton the world 
is constantly becoming more and more 
enlightened, and that this enlighten- 
ing must be favourable to Protes- 
tantism, and unfavourable to Catho- 
licism. We wish that we could think 
so. But we see great reason to doubt 
Whether this be a well founded expect- 
ation. We sce that during the last 
two hundred and fifty years the human 
mind has been in the highest degree 
active, that it has made great advances 
in every branch of natural philosophy, 
that it has produced innumerable in- 
yentions tending to promote the con- 
yenience of life, that medicine, surgery, 
chemistry, engineering, have been very 
greatly improved, that government, 
police, and law have been improved, 
though not to so great an extent as the 
physical sciences. Yet we sce that, 
during these twò hundred and fifty 
years, Protestantism has made no con- 
quests worth speaking of. Nay, we 
belieye that, as far as there has been a 
change, that change has, on the whole, 
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been in favour of the Church of Rome. 
We cannot, therefore, feel confident 
that the progress of knowledge will 
Necessarily be fatal to a system which 
has, to say thegleast, stood its ground 
in spite of the immense progress made 
by the human race in knowledge siqce 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Indeed the atgument which we are 
considering, seems to us to be founded 
on an entire mistake.: There are 
branches of knowledge with respect to 
which the law of the human mind is 
progress. In mathematics, when once 
a proposition has been demonstrated, it 
is never afterwards contested. Every 


‘fresh story is as solid a basis for a new 


superstructure as the original founda- 
tion was, Here, therefore, there is a 
constant addition to the stock of truth. 


In the inductive ‘sciences again, the law 


is progress. Esery day furnishes new 
facts, and thus brings theory nearer 
and nearer to perfection. There is no 
chance that, either in the purely demon- 
stratiye, or in the purely experimental 
sciences, the world will ever go back 
or eyen remain stationary. Nobody 
ever heard of a reaction against Tay- 
lor’s theorem, or of a reaction against 
Harvey’s doctrime of the circulation of 
the blood. 

„But with theology the case is very 
different. As respects natural religion, 
—revelation being for the present alto- 
gether left out of the question,—it is 
not easy to see that a “philosopher of 
the present day is more sfavourabl: 
situated than Thales or Simonides. He 
has before him just the same evidences 
of design in the structure of the uni- 
verse which the early Greeks had. We 
say just the same ; for the discoveries 
of modern astronomers and anatomists 
have really added nothing to the force 
of that argument which a reflecting 
mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, 
fish, leaf, flower, and shell, The rea- 
soning by which Socrates, in Xeno- 
phon’s hearing, confuted the little 
atheist Aristodemus, is exactly the 
reasoning of Paley’s Natural Theology. 
Socrates makes precisely the same use 
of the statues of Polycletus and the 
Pictures of Zeuxis which Paley makes 
Of the watch, As to the other great 
` Vor. IT, 
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question, the question, what becomes 
of man after death, we do not sce that 
a highly educated European, left to his 
unassisted reason, is more likely to he 
in the right than a Blackfoot Indian. 
Not a single one of the many sciences 
in which we surpass the Blackfoot 
‘Indians throws the smallest light on 
the state of the soul after the animal 
life is extinct. In truth all the philo- 
sophers, ancient and modern, who have 
attempted, without the help of revela- 
tion, to prove the immortality of man, 
from Plato down to Franklin, appear 
tous to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas 
which perplex the natural theologian 
are the same in all ages. The inge- 
nuity of a people just emerging from 
barbarism is quite sufficient to propound 
those enigmas. The genius of Locke 
or Clarke is quite unable to solve them. 
It isa mistake to intagine that subtle 
speculations touching the Divine attri- 
butes, the origin of evil, the necessity 
of human actions, the foundation of 
moral obligation, imply ‘any high de- 
gree of intellectual culture. Such spe- 
culations, on thé contrary, are in a 
peculiar manner the delight of intelli- 
gentchildren and of half civilized men. 
The number of boys is not small who, 
at fourteen, have thought enough on 
these questions to be.fully entitled to 
the praise which Voltaire gives to 
Zadig. “Ien sayait ce qu’on en a su 
dans tous les âges; c'est-à-dire, fort 
peu de chose.” ‘The book of Job shows 
that, dong before letters and arts were 
known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated with no common skill and 
eloquence, under the tents of the 
Idumean Emirs; nor has human rea- 
son, in the course of three thousand 
years, discovered any satisfactory S0- 
lution of the riddles which perplexed 
Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a pro- 
gressive science. That knowledge of 
our origin and of our destiny which 


we derive from revelation is indeed 
of very different clearness, and of 
yery different importance. Butacither 
is revealed religion of the nature of a 
Progressive sgience. All Divine truth 
is, according to the doctrine of the 


re ee 
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otestant Churches, recorded in cer- 
pe hooks. It is equally open to all 
who, in any age, Can read those books ; 
nor can all the discoveries of all the 
philosophers in the world add a single 
verse to any of those books. It is 
plain, therefore, that in divinity there 
cannot be progress analogous to that 
which is constantly taking place in 
yharmacy, geology, and navigation. 
A Christian of fhe fifth century with a 
Bible is neither better nor worsesituated 
than a Christian of the nineteenth cen- 


tury with a Bible, candour and natural 


acuteness beirfz, of course, supposed 
equal. Itmatters not at all that the com- 


ass, printing, gunpowder, steam, gês, 
ER Be a thousand other dis- 
coyeries and inventions, which were un- 
known in the fifth century, ave familiar 
None of ea aie 
ies and inventions has the smallest 
aE on tho question whether man 
is justified by faith alone, or whether 
the invocation of saints 15 an orthodox 
Tt seems to us, therefore, that 


go back to the solar system of Ptolemy; 
nor is our confidence in the least shaken 
py the circumstace, that eyen so great 
a man as Bacon rejected the theory of 
Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not 


all the means of arriving at a sound 
conclusion which are within our reach, 
ang, which secure people who Would 
not haye been worthy to mend his pens 
from falling into his mistakes. But 
when we reflect that Sir Thomas More 
was ready to die for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, we cannot but feel 
some doubt whether the doctrine of 
transubstantiation may not triumph over 
all opposition, More was a man of 
eminent talents. He had all the infor- 
mation on the subject that we have, or 
that, while the world lasts, any human 
being will Have. ‘The text, “This is 
my body,” was in his New ‘Testament 
as it isin ours. ‘The absurdity of the 
literal interpretation was as great and 
as obvious in the sixteeeth century as 
it Is now. No progress that science 


has made, or will make, can add to 
what seems to us the oyerwhelming 
force of the argument against the real 
We are, therefore, unable 
to understand why what Sir Thomas 


cimens of human wisdom and virtue ; 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation 
is a kind of proof charge. 
which stands that test will stand any 
test. ‘The prophecies of Brothers and 
the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe sink 
to trifles in the comparison. 

One reservation, indeed, must be 
made. ‘The books and traditions of a 
sect may contain, mingled with propo- 
sitions strictly theologital, other pro- 
positions, purporting to rest on the 
same authority, which relate to physics, 
If new discoveries should throw dis- 
credit on the physical propositions, the 
theological propositions, unless they can 
be separated from the physical propo- 
sitions, will share in that discredit. In 
this way, undoubtedly, the progress of 
science may indirectly serve the cause 
of religious truth. ‘Lite Hindoo my- 
thology, for example, is bound up with 
amost absurd geography. Every young 
Brahmin, therefore, who learns’ geogra- 
phy in our colleges, learns to smile at 
the Hindoo mythology. If Catholicism 
has not suffered to an equal degree 
from the Papal decision that the sun 
goes round the earth, this is because all 
intelligent Catholics now hold, with 
Pascal, that, in deciding theopoint at 
all, the Church exceeded her powers, 
and was, therefore, justly left destitute 
of that supernatural assistance which, 
in the exercise of herJlegitimate func- 
tions, the promise of her Founder 
authorised her to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the 
truth of our proposition, that divinity, 
properly £o called, is not a progressive 
science. A very common knowledge of 
history, a very little observation of life, 
will suffice to prove that no learning, 
no sagacity, affords a security against 
the greatest errors on subjects relating 
to the invisible world. Bayle and Chil- 
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lingworth, two of the most sceptical of 
mankind, turned Catholics from sincere 
conviction. Johnson, incredulous on 
all other points, was a ready believer 
in miracles an@apparitions. He would 
not believelin Ossian; but hg was wil- 
ling to believe in the second sight. He 
would not believe in the earthquake of 
Lisbon; buf he was willing to believe 
in the Cock Lane ghost. $ 

For these reasons we have ceased to 
wonder at any vagaries of superstition. 
We have seen men, not of mean intel- 
lect or neglected education, but qhali- 
fied by their talents and acquirements 
to attain eminence either in active or 
speculative pursuits, well read scholars, 
expert logicians, keen observers of life 
and manners, prophesying, interpreting, 
talking unknown tongues, working 
miraculous cures, coming down with 
messages from ‘God to the House of 
Commons, We have seen an old wo- 
man, with no talents beyond the cun- 
ning of a fortune-teller, and with the 
education of a scullion, exalted into a 
prophetess, and surrounded by tens of 
thousands of devoted followers, many 
of whom were, in station and know- 
Tedge, immeasurably her superiors; and 
all this in the .mneteenth century; and 
all this in London. Yet why not? For 
of the dealings of God with man no 
more has been revealed to the nine- 
teenth century than to the first, or to 

ndon than to the wildest parish in 
the Hebrides. It is true that, in those 
things which concern this life and this 
world, man constantly becomes wiser 
and wiser, But it is no less true that, 
as respect8 a higher power and a future 
state, man, in the language of Goethe’s 
scoffing fiend, 


“bleibt stets yon glei 
Vaaa ‘So Wunderlich ae oe RER 
age 


‘The history of Catholicism strikingly 
illustrates these observations, During 
the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant progress 
in every department of secular know- 
ledge. But in religion we can trace no 
constant progress. The ecclesiastical 
history of that long period is a history 
of movement to and fro. Four times, 


` since the authority of the Church of 


Rome was established in Western Chris- 
tendom, has the human intellect risen 
up against her yoke. Twice that Church 
remained completely victorious. ‘Twice 
she came forth from the conflict bear- 
ing the marks of cruel wounds, but with 
the principle of life still strong within 
her. When we refiect on the tremen- 
dous assaults which she has survived, 
we find it difficult to conceive in what 
way she is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke 
out inthe region where the beautiful lan- 
guage of Oc was spoken. That country, 
singularly favoured by nature, was, in 
the twelfth century, the most flourishing 
and civilized portion of Western Europe. 
It was in nowise a part of France. It 
had a distinct political existence, a dis- 
tinct national character, distinct usages, 
anda distinct speech. The soil was fruit- 
ful and well cultivated; and amidst the 
cornfields and vineyards arose many 
rich cities, each of which was a little 
republic, and many stately castles, each 
of which contained a miniature of an 
imperial court. It was there that the 
spirit of chivalry first laid aside its ter- 
rors, first took a humane and graceful 
form, first appeared as the inseparable 
associate of art and literature, of cour- 
tesy and love. The other vernacular 
dialects which, since the fifth century, 
had sprung up in the aficient provinces 
of the Roman empire, were still rude 
and imperfect. ‘The sweet Tuscan, the 
rich and energetic English, were aban- 
doned to artisans and shepherds. No 
clerk had ever condescended to we 
such barbarous jargon for the teach- 
ing of science, for the recording of 
great events, or for the painting of life 
and manner’. But the language of 


Provence was already the language of 
the learned and polite, and was em- 
ployed by numerous writers, studious 
of all the arts of composition and ver- 
sification. A literature rich in bal- 
lads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above 
all, in amatory poetry, amused the lei- 
sure of the knights and ladies whose 
fortified mansions adorned the panks 
of the Rhone and Garonne. With 
civilization had come freedom of 
thought. Use %had taken away the 
horror with which misbelievers were 
K2 
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e regarded. No Norman or 
PE a a Mussulman, except 
i eive blows on some 

to give and rec 1 
Syrian field of battle. But the people 
of the rich countries which lay under 
the Pyrenees lived in habits of cour- 
teous and profitable intercourse with 
the Moorish kingdoms of Spain, and 
gave a hospitable welcome to skilful 
Jeeches and mathematicians who, in 
the schools of Cordova and Granada, 
had become versed in all the learning 
of the Arabians. The Greek, still pre- 
serving, in the midst of political degra- 
dation, the ready wit and the inquiring 
spirit of his fathers, still able to read 
the most perfect of human composi- 
tions, still speaking the most powerful 
and flexible of human languages, 
brought to the marts of Narbonne and 
‘Toulouse, together with the drugs and 
silks of remote climates, bold and subtle 
theories long unknown to the ignorant 
and credulous West. The Paulician 
theology, a theology in which, as it 
should seem, many of the doctrines of 
the modern Calvinists were mingled 
with some doctrines derived from the 
ancient Manichees, spread rapidly 
through Provence and Languedoc, 

‘The clergy of the Catholic Church 
were regarded with loathing and con- 
tempt. “ Viler than a priest,” “I would 

- assoon be a prftst,” became proverbial 
expressions, The Papacy had lost all 
authority with all classes, from the great 
feudal princes down to the cultivators 
of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy Was in- 
deed formidable. Only one transalpine 
nation had emerged from barbarism; 
and that nation had thrown off all re- 
spect for Rome, Only or of the ver- 
nacular languages of.Europe had yet 
been extensively employed for literary 
purposes; and that language was a 
machine in the hands of heretics. ‘The 
geographical position of the sectaries 
made the danger peculiarly formidable, 
‘They occupied a central region com- 
municating directly with France, with 
Italy, and with Spain. The provinces 
which were still untainted were sepa- 
rated from each other by this infected 
district. Under thes® circumstances, 
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ration would suffice to spread the re- 
formed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, 
and to Naples. But this was not,to be. 
Rome cried for help to the warriors of 
northern France. She ‘appealed at 
once to their superstition and to their 
cupidity.® To the devout believer she 
promised pardons as ample as those 
with which she had rewarded the de- 
liverers of the Holy Sepulchre. To 
the rapacious and profligate she offered 
the plunder of fertile plains and 
wealthy cities. Unhappily, the inge- 
nious and polished inhabitants of the 
Languedocian provinces were far better 
qualified to enrich and embellish their 
country than to defend it. Eminent in 
the arts of peace, unrivalled in the 
“gay science,” elevated above many 
yulgar superstitions, they wanted that 
iron courage, and that Skill in martial 
exercises, which distinguished the chi- 
valry of the region beyond the Loire, 
and were ill fitted to face enemies who, 
in every country from Ireland to Pa- 
lestine, had been. victorious against 
tenfold odds. A war, distinguished 
even among wars of religion by merci- 
less atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian 
heresy, and with that heresy the pro- 
sperity, the civilizatio™, the literature, 
the national existence, of what was 
once the most opulent and enlightened 
part of the great European family. 
Rome, in the mean time, warned by 
that fearful danger from which the 
exterminating swords of her crusaders 
had narr8wly saved her, proceeded to 
revise and to strengthen her whole 
system of polity. At this period were 
instituted the Order of Francis, the 
Order of Dominic, the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition, The new spiritual police 
was every where. No alley in a great 
city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, 
was unvisited by the begging friar. 
The simple Catholic, who was content 
to be no wiser than his fathers, found, 
whereyer he turned, a friendly voice to 
encourage him. The path of the heretic 
was beset by innumerable spies ; and 
the Church, lately in danger of utter 
Subversion, now appeared to be im- 
pregnably fortified by the love, the 
reverence, and the terror of mankind, 


itseemed probable that a single gene. 


A century and a half passed away ; 
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and then came the second great rising 
up of the human. intellect against the 
spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed the 
Albigensian erfisade, the power of the 
Papacy had been at the height. Fre- 
deric the Second, the ablest and nfost 
accomplished of the long line of Ger- 
man Cæsars had in vain exhausted all 
the resources of military and political 
skill in the attempt to defend the rights 
of the civil power against the encroach- 
mehts of the Church. The vengeance 
of the priesthood had pursued his house 
to the third generation. Manfred had 
perished on the field of battle, Con- 
radin on the scaffold. - Then a turn 
took place. The secular authority, 
long unduly depressed, regained the 
ascendant with startling rapidity. The 
change is doubtless to be ascribed 
chiefly to the general disgust excited 
by the way in which the Church had 
abused its power and its success. But 
something must be attributed to the 
character and situation of individuals. 
‘The man who bore the chief part in 
effecting this revolution was Philip the 
Fourth of France, surnamed the Beau- 
tiful, a despot hy position, a despot by 
temperament, stern, implacable, and 
unscrupulous, equally prepared for vio- 
lence and for chicanery, and surrounded 
by a devoted band of men of the sword 
and of men of law. ‘The fiercest and 
most highminded of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and 
citing great princes to his judgment- 
Seat, was seized in his palace by armed 
men, and so foully outraged that he 
died ma@with rage and terror. “Thus,” 
sang the great Florentine poet, “was 
Christ, in the person of his vicar,a second 
time seized by ruffians, a second time 
mocked, a second time drenched with 
the vinegar and the gall.” ‘The seat of 
the Papal court was carried beyond the 
Alps, and the Bishops of Rome became 
dependants of France. Then came the 
great schism of the West. Two Popes, 
each with a doubtful title, made all 
Europe ring with their mutual inyec- 
tives and anathemas. Rome cried out 
against the corruptions of Avignon; 
and Avignon, with equal justice, recri- 
minated on Rome. The plain Christian 
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people, brought up in the belief that it 
was a sacred duty to be in communion 
with the head of the Church, were un- 
able to discover, amidst conflicting 
testimonies and conflicting arguments, 
to which of the two worthless priests 
who were cursing and reviling each 
other, the headship of the Church 
rightfully belonged. It was nearly at 
this juncture that the voice of John 
Wickliffe began to make itself heard. 
The public mind of England was soon 
stirred to its inmost depths: and the 
influence of the new doctrines was soon 
felt, even in the distant kingdom of 
Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, there 
had long been a predisposition to 
heresy. Merchants from the Lower 
Danube were often seen in the fairs of 
Prague; and the Lower Danube was 
peculiarly the seat of the Paulician 
theology. The Church, torn by schism, 
and fiercely assailed at once in Eng- 
land and in the German empire, was 
in a situation scarcely less perilous than 
at the crisis which preceded the Albi- 
gensian crusade. ij 

But this danger also passed by. The 
civil power gave its strenuous support 
to the Church; and the Church made 
some show of reforming itself. The 
Council of Constance put an end to the 
schism. The whole Catholic world was 
again united under a single chief; and 
rules were laid down which seemed to 
make it improbable that the power of 
that chief would be grossly abused. 
The most distinguished teachers of the 
new doctrine were slaughtered. “he 
English government put down the 
Lollards with merciless rigour; and, 
in the next generation, scarcely one 
trace of th@second great revolt against 
the Papacy could be found, except 
among the rude population of the 
mountains of Bohemia. * 

Another century went by; and then 
began the-third and the most memo- 
rable struggle for spiritual freedom. 
The times were changed. ‘The great 
remains of Athenian and Roman ge- 
nius were studied by thousands, The 
Church had no longer a monopoly of 
learning. The powers of themodern Tan- 
guages had af length been developed, 
The invention of printing had given 

ES 
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new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind. With such auspices 
commenced the great Reformation. 
c will attempt to lay before our 
i fos a short compass, what ap- 
pears to us to be the real history of the 
contest which began with the preaching 
of Luther against the Indulgences, and 
which may, in one sense, besaid to have 
een terminated, a hundred and thirty 
years later, by the treaty of Westphalia. 
In the northern parts of Europe the 
victory of Protestantism was rapid and 
decisive. ‘The dominion of the Papacy 
was felt by the nations of Teutonic 
blood as the dominion of Italians, of 
foreigners, of men who were aliens in 
language, manners, and intellectual 
constitution. The large jurisdiction 
exercised by the spiritual tribunals of 
Rome scemed to be a degrading badge 
of servitude. The sums which, under 
a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a 
distant court, were regarded both as a 
humiliating and as a ruinous tribute, 
The character of that court excited the 
scorn and disgust of a grave, earnest, 
sincere, and deyout people, The new 
theology spread with a rapidity never 
known before. All ranks, all varieties 
of character, joined the ranks of the 
innovators. Sovereigns impatient to 
appropriate to themselves the prero- 
gatives of the Pope, nobles desirous to 
share the plunder of abbeys, suitors exas= 
perated by the extortions of the Roman 
Camera, patriots impatient of a foreign 
rule, good men scandalized by the cor- 
motions of the Church, bad men de- 
sirous of the-license inseparable from 
great moral revolutions, wise men eager 
in the pursuit of truth, weak men al- 
lured by the glitter of novélty, all were 
found on one side. Alone among the 
pee nations the Irish adhered to 
the ancient faith : and the cause of this 
Seems to have been that the national 
feeling which, in happi. 
; y ppier countries, was 
oe spanat e, was in Ireland 
against England. Within fifty 
years from the day on which Luther 
publicly renounced Communion ith th 
Papacy, and burned the at aby ef 
ye bull of Leo 
before the gates of Wittenbers, Pro- 
testantism attained its stighest ascend- 
ency, an ascendency which it soon lost, 


and which is has never regained. Hun- 
dreds, who could well remember Bro- 
ther Martin a devout Catholic, lived ta 
see the revolution of which he was the 
chief author, victorious #h half the states 
of Euroge. In England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, 
Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the Pa- 
latinate, in several canton§ of Switzer- 
land, in the Northern Netherlands, the 
Reformation had completely triumphed; 
and in all the other countries on this 
side of the Alps and the Pyrenees, it 
seemed on the point of triumphing. “~ 
But while this mighty work was pro- 
ceeding in the north of Europe, a revo- 
lution of avery different kind had taken 
place in the south. The temper of Italy 
and Spain was widely different from 
that of Germany and Epgland. As the 
national feeling of the Teutonic nations 
impelled them to thro¥ off the Italian 
supremacy, so the national feeling of 
the Italians impelled them to resist any 
change which might deprive their 
country of the honours and advan- 
tages which she enjoyed as the seat 
of the government of the Universal 
Church. It was in Italy that the tri- 
butes were spent of which foreign 
nations so bitterly complained. It was 
to adorn Italy that the traffic in Indul- 
gences-had been carried to that scan- 
dalous excess which had roused the 
indignation of Luther. There was 
among the Italians both much picty 
and much impiety ; but, with very few 
exceptions, neither the picty nor the 
impiety took the turn of Protestantism. 
‘The religious Italians desired a reform 
of morals and discipline, buf not a re- 
form of doctrine, and least. of all a 
schism. The irreligious Italians simply 
disbelieved Christianity, without hating 
it, They looked at it as artists or as 
statesmen ; and, so looking at it, they 
liked it better in the established form 
than in any other. It was to them what 
the old Pagan worship was to Trajan and 
Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savonarola 
northespiritof Machiavellihadanything 
incommon with the spiritof the religious 
or political Protestants of the North. 
Spain again was, with respect to the 


Catholic Church, in 2 situation very 
different from that of the Teutonic 
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nations. Italy was, in truth, a part of the 
empire of Charles the Fifth; and the 
court of Rome was, on many important 
occasions, his tool; He had not, there- 
fore, like theedistant princes of the 
North, a strong selfish motive for at- 
taching the Papacy. In fac?, the very 
measures which provoked the Soye- 
reign of England to renounce all con- 
nection with Rome were dictated by 
the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling 
of the Spanish people concurred with 
the interest of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The attachment of the Casti- 
lian to the faith of his ancestors was 
peculiarly strong and ardent. With 
that faith were inseparably bound up 
the institutions, the independence, and 
the glory of his country. Between the 
day when the last Gothic king was 
vanquished on*the banks of the Xeres, 
and the day avyhen Ferdinand and 
Isabella entered Granada in triumph, 
near eight hundred years had elapsed; 
and during those years the Spanish 
nation had been engaged in a des- 
perate struggle against misbelieyers. 
The Crusades had been merely an 
episode in the history of other nations. 
The existence of Spain had been one 
long Crusade. “After fighting Mussul- 
mans in the Old World, she began to 
fight heathens in the New. It was 
under the authority of a Papal bull 
that her children steered into unknown 
seas, It was under the standard of 
the cross that they marched fearlessly 
into the heart of great kingdoms. It 
was with the cry of “St. James for 
Spain,” that’ they charged armies 
which owtnumbered them a hundred- 
fold. And men said that the Saint 
had heard the call, and had himself, 
in arms, on a grey war-horse, led the 
onset before which the worshippers of 
false gods had given way. After the 
battle, every excess of rapacity or 
cruelty was sufficiently vindicated by 
the. plea that the sufferers. were un- 
baptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. 
Zeal consecrated avarice, Proselytes 
and gold mines were sought with equal 
ardonr. In the very year m which the 
Saxons, maddened by the exactions 
of Rome, broke loose from her yoke, 
the Spaniards, under the anthority of 
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Rome, made themselves masters of the 
empire and of the treasures of Monte- 
zuma. ‘Thus Catholicism which, in 
the public mind of Northern Europe, 
as associated with spoliation and op- 
ession, was in the public mind of 
Spain associated with liberty, victory, 
dominion, wealth, and glory. y 
It is not, therefore, strange that the 
effect of the great outbreak of Pro- 
testantism in one part?of Christendom 
should haye been to produce an 
equally yiolent outbreak of Catholic 
zeal in another. Two reformations 
were pushed on at onee with equal 
energy and effect, a reformation of 
doctrine in the North, a reformatiomef 
manners and discipline in the South. 
In the course of a single generation, 
the whole spirit of the Church of 
Rome underwent achange. From the 
halls of the Vatican to the most se- 
cluded hermitage of the Apennines, 
the great revival was every where felt 
and seen. All the institutions an- 
ciently devised for the propagation and 
defence of the faith were furbished up 
and made efficient. Fresh engines of 
still more formidable power were con- 
structed. Every. where old religious 
communities were remodelled and new ` 
religious communities called into ex- 
istence.. Within a year after the death 
of Leo, the order of»Camaldoli was 
purified.. The Capuchins restored the 
old Franciscan discipline, the midnight 
prayer and the life of silence. The 
Barnabites and the socicty of Somasca 
devoted themselyes to the relief and 
education of the poor. To the Thea- 
tine order a still higher interest be- 
longs. Its great object was the same 
with that eof our early Methodists, 
namely to supply the deficiencies of 
the parochial clergy. The Church of 
Rome, wiser than the Church of Eng- 
land, gave every countenance to the 
good work. The members of the new 
brotherhood preached to gréat mul- 
titudes in the streets and in the fields, 
prayed by the beds of the sick, and 
administered the last sacraments to the 
dying. Foremost among them i ze 
and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul the Fourth. In 
the convent of the Theatines at Venice, 
K4 
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under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish 
gentleman took up his abode, tended 


the poor in the hospitals, went about 


in rags, starved himself almost to 
death, and often sallied $nto the streets, 
mounted on stones, and, waving his 


hat to invite the passers-by, began to 
preach in a strange jargon of mingled 
The Theatines 
were among the most zealous and 
but to this enthusiastic 
neophyte their discipline seemed lax, 
and their moyements sluggish; for 
his own’ mind, naturally passionate 
and imaginative, had passed through 
a training which had given to all its 
Petuliarities a morbid intensity and 
In his early life he had been 
the very prototype of the hero of Cer- 
yantes, ‘The single study of the young 
Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance; 
and his existence had been one gor- 
geous day-dream of princesses rescued 
and infidels subdued. He had chosen 
a Dulcinea, “no countess, no duchess,” 
—these are his own words,—“ but one 
of far higher station;” and he flat- 
tered himself with the hope of laying 
at her feet the keys of Moorish castles 
and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these visions 
of martial glory and prosperous love, 
a seyere wound stretched him on a 
bed of sickness? His constitution was 
shattered and he was doomed to bea 


Castilian and Tuscan. 


rigid of men; 


energy. 


cripple for life. The palm of strength, 
grace,tand skill in knightly exercises, 
was no longer for him. He could no 
longer hope to strike down gigantic 
soldans, or to find favour in the sight 
of beautiful women. A ‘new vision 
then arose in his mind, and mingled 
itself with his old delusions in a man- 
ner which to most Englishmen must 
Seem singular, but which those who 
know how close was the union between 
religion and chivalry in Spain will be 
at no loss to understand. He would 
still be a soldier; he would still be a 
knight errant; but the soldier and 
knight errant of the spouse of Christ. 
He would smite the Great Red Dragon 

He would be the champion of the Wo. 
man clothed with the Sun. He would 
break the charm under which false 
prophets held the souls of men in bon- 
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dage. His restless spirit led him to 
the Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Thence he wan- 
dered back to the farthest West, and 
astonished the conven of Spain and 
the schools of France by his penances 
and vigils. The same lively imagina- 
tion which had been employed in pic- 
turing the tumult of unreai battles, and 
the charms of unreal queens, now 
peopled his solitude with saints and 
angels. The Holy Virgin descended 
to commune with him. He saw the 
Saviour face to face with the eye of 
flesh. Even those mysteries of religion 
which are the hardest trial of faith 
were in his case palpable to sight. It 
is difficult to relate without a pitying 
smile that, in the sacrifice of the mass, 
he saw transubstantiation take place, 
and that, as he stood praying on the- 
steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he 
saw the Trinity in Unity, and wept 
aloud with joy and wonder. Such was 
the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, 
in the great Catholic reaction, bore the 
same part which Luther bore in the 
great Protestant movement, 
Dissatisfied with’ the system of tho 
Theatines, the enthusiastic Spaniard 
turned his face towards’ Rome. Poor, 
obscure, without a patron, without re- 
commendations, he entered the city 
where now two princely temples, rich 
with painting and many-coloured mar- 
ble, commemorate his great services to 
the Church; where his form stands 
sculptured in-massiye silver; where 
his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are 
placed beneath the altar of God. His 
activity and zeal bore down‘all oppo- 
sition ; and under his rule the order 
of Jesuits began to exist, and grew 
rapidly to the full measure of his gi- 
gantic powers. With what vehemence, 
with what policy, with what exact 
discipline, with what dauntless cou- 
rage, with what self-denial, with what 
forgetfulness of the dearest private 
ties, with what intense and stubborn 
devotion to a single end, with what 
unscrupulous laxity and versatility in 
the choice of means, the Jesuits fought 
the battle of their church, is written 
in every page of the annals of Europe 
during several generations. In the 
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order of Jesus was concentrated the 
quintessence of the Catholic spirit; 
and the history of the order of Jesus 
is the history of the great Catholic re- 
action. ‘That æder possessed itself at 
once of all the strongholds which com- 
mand the public mind, of tle pulpit, 
of the press, of the confessional, of 
the academies. Wherever the Jesuit 
preached, the church was too small 
for the audience. The name of Jesuit 
on a title-page secured the circulation 
of a book. It was in the ears of the 
Jesuit that the powerful, the noble, 
and the beautiful, breathed the secret 
history of their lives, It was at the 
feet of the Jesuit that the youth of the 
higher and middle classes were brought 
up from childhood to manhood, from 
the first rudiments to the courses of 
thetoric and fhilosophy. Literature 
and science, lately associated with in- 
fidelity or with heresy, now became 
the allies of orthodoxy. Dominant in 
the South of Europe, the great order 
soon went forth conquering and to 
conquer. In spite of oceans and de- 
serts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies 
and penal laws, of dungeons and racks, 
of gibbets and quartering-blocks, Je- 
suits were tobe found under every 
disguise, and in every country ; scho- 
lars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men; in the hostile court of Sweden, 
in the old manor-houses of Cheshire, 
among the hovels of Connaught; ar- 
guing, instructing, consoling, stealing 
away the hearts of the youag, animat- 
ing the courage of the timid, holding 
up the crucifix before the eyes of the 
dying. Nor was it less their office to 
plot against the thrones and lives of 
apostate kings, to spread eyil rumours, 
to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, 
to arm the hand of the assassin. In- 
flexible in nothing but in their fidelity 
to the Church, they were equally ready 
to appeal in her cause to the spirit of 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. 
Extreme doctrines of obedience and 
extreme doctrines of liberty, the right 
of rulers to misgovern the people, the 
right of every one of the people to 
plunge his knife in the heart of a bad 
ruler, were inculeated by the same 
man, according as he addressed him- 
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self to the subject of Philip or to the 
subject of Elizabeth. Some described 
these diyines as the most rigid, others 
as the most indulgent of spiritual di- 
rectors; and both descriptions were 
cdrrect. The truly devout listened 
with awe to the high and saintly mo- 
rality of the Jesuit. The gay cavalier 
who had run his rival through the 
body, the frail beauty who had for- 
gotten her marriage-yow, found in the 
Jesuit an easy well-bred man of the 
world, who knew how to make allow- 
ance for the little irregularities of peo- 
ple of fashion, ‘The nonfessor was 
strict or lax, according to the temper 
of the penitent. The first object wes 
to drive no person out of the pale of 
the Church. Since there were bad 
people, it was better that they should 
be bad Catholics than bad Protestants. 
If a person was so unfortunate as to 
be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, 
that was no reason for making him a 
heretic too. 

‘The Old World was not wide enough 
for this strange activity. The Jesuits 
invaded all the countries which the 
great maritime discoveries of the pre- 
ceding age had laid open to European 
enterprise. They were to be found in 
the depths of the Peruvian mines, at 
the marts of the African slaye-cara- 
yans, on the shores of the Spice Islands, 
in the observatories of China, They 
made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of 
their countrymen to enter; and preached 
and disputed in tongues of which no 
other native of the West understood a 
word. 

The spirit which appeared so emi- 
nently in this order animated the whole 
Catholic world. The Court of Rome 
itself was puriied. During the gene- 
ration which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, that court had been a scandal to 
the Christian name. Its annals are 
black with treason, murder, and incest. 
Even its more respectable members 
were utterly unfit to be, ministers of 
religion. ‘They were men like Leo 
the Tenth; men who, with the Latinity 
of the Augustan age, had acquired its 
atheistical agd scofing spirit. They 
regarded those Christian mysteries, of 
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which they were stewards, just as the 
Augur Cicero and the high Pontiff 
Cæsar regarded the Sibylline books 
and the pecking of the sacred chickens. 
-Among themselves, they spoke of the 
Incarnation, the Eucharist, and the 
Trinity, in the same tone in which 
Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle 
of Delphi or the yoice of Faunus in 
the mountains. Their years glided by 
in a soft dream of sensual and intel- 
lectual yoluptuousness. Choice cook- 
ery, delicious wines, lovely women, 
hounds, falcons, horses, newly dis- 
covered maryiscripts of the classics, 
sonnets, and burlesque romances in 
the sweetest Tuscan, just as licen- 
tious as a fine sense of the graceful 
would permit, plate from the hand of 
Benvenuto, designs for palaces by 
Michael Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, 
busts, mosaics, and gems just dug up 
from among the rains of ancient temples 
and villas, these things were the de- 
light and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine 
arts undoubtedly owe much to this not 
inelegant sloth. But when the great 
stirring of the mind of Europe began, 


when doctrine after doctrine was as- | Th 


sailed, when nation after nation with- 
drew from communion with the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, it was felt that the 
Church could not be safely confided to 
chiefs whose highest praise was that 
they were good judges of Latin com- 
positiops, of paintings, and of statues, 
whose severest studies had a pagan 
character, and who were suspected of 
Jaighing in secret at the sacraments 
which they administered, and of be- 
lieving no more of the Gospel than 
of the Morgante Maggiore. , Men of a 
Very different class now rose to the 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs, men 
whose spirit resembled that of Dunstan 
and of Becket. The Roman Pontifis 
exhibited in their own persons all the 
austerity of the early anchorites of 
Syria. Paul the Fourth brought to 
the Papal throne the same fervent zeal 
which had carried him into the Thea- 
tine ceavent. Pins the Fifth under 
his gorgeous vestments, wore day ead 


head of processions, found, even in the 
midst of his most pressing Ayocations, 
time for private prayer, often regretted 
that the public duties of his station 
were unfavourable toegrowth in holi- 
ness, and edified his flock by innu- 
merable“nstances of humility, charity, 
and forgiveness of personal injuries, 
while, at the same time, ke upheld the 
authority of his see, and the unadul- 
terated doctrines of his Church, with all 
the stubbornness and vehemence of 
Hildebrand. Gregory the Thirteenth 
exerted himself not only to imitate but 
to surpass Pius in the severe virtues of 
his sacred profession. As was the 
head, such were the members. The 
change in the spirit of the Catholic 
world may be traced in every walk of 
literature and of art. It will be ät 
once perceived by every person who 
compares the poem of Tasso with that 
of Ariosto, or the monuments of Six- 
tus the Fifth with those of Leo the 
Tenth. a 

But it was not on moral influence 
alone that the Catholic Church relied, 
The civil sword in Spain and Ttaly was 
unsparingly employed in her sipport. 
e Inquisition was armed with new 
powers and inspired wifh a new energy. 
If Protestantism, or the semblanco of 
Protestantism, showed itself in any 
quarter, it was instantly met, not by 
petty, teasing persecution, but by per- 
seeution of that sort which bows down 
and crushes all but a very few select 
spirits. Whoever was suspected of 
heresy, whatever hisrank, his learning, 
or his reputation, knew that he must 
purge himself to the satisfaction of a 
severe and vigilant tribunal, or die by 
fire. Heretical books were sought out 
and destroyed with similar rigour. 
Works which were once in eyery house 
were so effectually suppressed that no 
copy of them isnow to be found in the 
most extensive libraries, One book in 
particular, entitled “ Of the Benefits of 
the Death of Christ,” had this fate. It 
was written in Tuscan, was many times 
reprinted, and was eee aa ais 
evi art of Italy. Bu i 
tora iewsetad| in T the Lutheran doc- 


nightəthe hair shirt of a simple fri 
walked barefoot in the eee ae 


trine of justification by faith alone, 
‘They proscribed it; and it is now as 
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hopelessly lost as the second decade of | doubtful territory which lay between. 
Livy. All the weapons of carnal and of 

‘Thus, while the Protestant reforma- | spiritual warfare were employed. Both 
tion proceeded rapidly atone extremity | sides may boast of great talents and of 
of Europe, the Catholic revival went | great virtues. Both have to blush for 
on as rapidly at the other. About half |'many follies and crimes. At first, the 
a century after the great stparation,| chances seemed to be decidedly in fa- 
there were, throughout the North, Pro- | vour of Protestantism; but the victory 
testant governments and Protestant |remained with the Church of Rome. 
nations. In the South avere govern- | On every point she was successful. If 
ments and nations actuated by the|we oyerleap another Falf century, we 
most intense zeal for the ancient] find her victorious and dominant in 
Church. Between these two hostile} France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
regions lay, morally as well as geo-| Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor 
graphically, a great debatable land.|/has Protestantism, in she course of 
In France, Belgium, Southern Ger-|two hundred years been able to re- 
many, Hungary, and Poland, the con- | conquer any portion of what was thea 
test was still undecided. The govern- | lost. 
ments of those countries had not re-| It is, moreover, not to be dissembled 
nounced their. connection with Rome; | that this triumph of the Papacy is to 
but the Protestants were numerous, | be chiefly attributed, not to the force of 
powerful, bold, and active. In France, | arms, but to a great reflux in public 
they formed a commonwealth within opinion. During tlfe first’ half cen- 
the realm, held fortresses, were able to | tury after the commencement of the 
bring great armies into the field, and | Reformation, the current of fecling, in 
had treated with their sovereign on| the countries on this side of the Alps 
terms of equality. In Poland, ‘the| and of the Pyrenees ran impetuously 
King was still a Catholic; but the| towards the new doctrines. Then the 
Protestants had the upper hand in the | tide turned, and rushed as fiercely in 
Diet, filled the chief offices in the ad-| the opposite'direction. Neither during 
ministration, #hd, in the large towns, | the one period, nor during the other, 
took possession of the parish churches. | did much depend upon the event of 
“It appeared,” says the Papal nuncio, | battles orsieges. ‘The Protestant moye- 
“that in Poland, Protestantism would | ment was hardly chegked for an in- 
completely supersede Catholicism.” In| stant by the defeat at Muhlberg. The 
Bayaria,.the state of things was nearly | Catholic reaction went on at full speed 
the same. ‘The Protestants had a ma- |in spite of the destruction of the Ar- 
jority in the Assembly ofethe States, | mada. It is difficult to say whether 
and demanded from the duke conces- | the violence of the first blow or of the 
sions in favour of their religion, as the | recoil was the greater. Fifty years 
Price ofetheir subsidies. In Transyl-| after the Lutheran separation, | Catho- 
vania, the House of Austria was un-|licism could scarcely maintain itself 
able to prevent the Diet from confis-| on’ the shgres of the Mediterranean, 
cating, by one Sweeping decree, the | A hundred years after the separation, 

ia | Protestantism éould scarcely maintain 
itself on the shores of the Baltic. The 
causes of this memorable turn in hu- 
man affairs well deserve to be investi- 
gated. 

‘The contest between the two parties 
bore some resemblance to the fen- 
cing-match in Shakspeare; “Laertes 
wounds Hamlet; then, in seufiling, 
they changerapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes.” The war between Duther 
and Leo was a war between firm faith 


one thirtieth part of ‘the population 
could be counted on as good Catho- 
lics. . In Belgium the adherents of the 
new opinions were reckoned by hun- 
dreds of thousands. z 5 
The history of the two succeeding 
generations is the history of the strug- 
gle between Protestantism possessed 
of the North of Europe, and Catholic- 
ism possessed of the South, for the 
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and unbelief, between zeal and apathy, | again, rather than make the smallest 
between energy and indolence, between concession to the spirit of religious 
seriousness and friyolity, between a| innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost 
pure morality and vice. Very differ-|a crown which he might have pre- 
ent was the war which degenerate | served if he would have renounced the 
Protestantism had to wage against re- | Catholic faith. In short, every where 
generate Catholicism. ‘To the de-]og the Přotestant side We sce’ languor; 
pauchees, the poisoners, the atheists, | every where on the Catholic side we see 
who had worn the tiara during the| ardour and devotion. ISNS X 
generation which preceded the Refor-| Not only was there, at this time, a 
mation, had stcceeded Popes who, in | much more intense zeal among the 
religious fervour and severe sanctity of | Catholics than among the Protestants; 
manners, might bear a comparison with | but the whole zeal of the Catholics 
Cyprian or Ambrose, The order of|was directed against the Protestants, 
Jesuits aloneecould show many men | while almost the whole zeal of the 
not inferior in sincerity, constancy, | Protestants was directed against each 
eongtage, and austerity of life, to the | other. 
apostles of the Reformation. But while | there were no serious disputes on 


7 rs, Jesuit teachers of youth, 
Elizabeth overspread Europe, eager to expend 
herself was a Protestant rather from every faculty of their nds and every 
policy than from firmconviction. James|drop of their blood in the cause of 
the First, in order to effect his favourite | their Church, Protestant doctors were 
object of marrying his son into one of | confuting, and Protestant rulers were 
the great continental houses, was ready | punishing, sectaries who were just as 
to make immense concessions to Rome, good Protestants as themselves, 


and even to admit a modified primacy | «Qumque su rba foret BABYLON spoli: 
in the Pope. Henry the Fourth twice TOPEA Pan 


Peis, 7 i 
abjared the reformed doctrinesofrom Bellas ger placuit nullos habitura trium- 
in 


crested motives, The Elector of 
Saxony, the natural head of the Pro- 
testant party. in Germany, submitted 
to become, at the most important crisis 
of the struggle, a tool in the hands of 
the Papists, Among the Catholic 
Sovereigns, on the other hand, we find 
a religious zeal often amounting to 
fanaticism, Philip the Second was a 
Papist in a very different sense from 
that in which Elizabeth was a Protest- 
ant, Maximilian of Bavaria, brought 
up under the teaching of the Jesuits, 
was a sent missionary wielding the 
powers of a prince. The 
Ferdinand the Second G ai 
his throne to hazard over and’ over 


phos. 


In the Palatinate, a Calvinistic prince 
Persecuted the Lutherans. In Saxony, 
a Lutheran prince persecuted the Cale 
vinists. Every body who objected to 
any of the articles of the Confession. of 
"Augsburg was banished from Sweden. 
In Scotland, Melville was disputing 
with other Protestants on questions of 
ecclesiastical government. In England 
the gaols were filled with men, who, 
though zealous for thejperorma zon; 
did not exactly agree with G Si 
on all points of discipline an d nye 
trine. Some were persecuted EEI 
ing the tenet of reprobation ; so) 


not wearing surplices. The Irish 


ba 
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people might at that time have been, 
in all probability, reclaimed from Po- 
pery, at the expense of half the zeal 
and activity which Whitgift employed 
in oppressing @Puritans, and Martin 
Marprelate in reviling bishops. 

As the Catholics in zeaP and sin 
union had a great advantage over the 
Protestants, so had they also an infi- 
nitely superior organization. In truth, 
Protestantism, for aggressive purposes, 
had no organization at all. The Re- 
formed Churches were mere national 
Churches. The Church of England 
existed for England alone. It was an 
institution as purely local as the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was utterly 
without any machinery for foreign 
operations. The Church of Scotland, 
in the same manner, existed for Scot- 
land alone. “The operations of the 
atholic Church, on the other hand, 
took in the whole world. Nobody at 
Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled 
hiinself about what was doing in Po- 
Jand or Bavaria, But Cracow and 
Munich were at Rome objects of as 
much interest as the purlieus of St. John 
Lateran. Our island, the head of the 


* Protestant interest, did not send out a 


single missionđty or a single instructor 
of youth to the scene of the great spiri- 
tual war. Notasingleseminary was esta- 
blished here for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a supply of such persons to foreign 
countries, On the other hand, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland were filled 
with able and active Cathelic emissa- 
rics of Spanish or Italian birth; and col- 
leges for the instruction of the northern 
youth were founded at Rome. The 
spiritual force of Protestantism was a 
mere local militia, which might be use- 
ful in case of an invasion, but could 
not be sent abroad, and could there- 
fore make no conqnests, Rome had 
such a local militia; but she had also 
a force disposable at a moment’s notice 
for foreign service, however dangerous 
or disagrecable. If it was thought at 
head-quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo 
was qualified by his talents and charac- 
ter to withstand the Reformers in 
Lithuania, the order was instantly 
given and instantly obeyed. In a 
month, the faithful servant of the 
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Church was preaching, catechising, 
confessing, beyond the Niemen. 

It is impossible to deny that the 
polity of the Church of Rome is the 
yery master-piece of human wisdom. 
In truth, nothing but such a polity 
could, against such assaults, have borne 
up such doctrines. The experience of 
twelve hundred eventful years, the in- 
genuity and patient care of forty gene- 
rations of statesmen, “have improved 
that polity to such perfection that, 
among the contrivances which have 
been devised for deceiving and op- 
pressing mankind, it occupies the high- 
est place. The stronger our conviction 
that reason and scripture were do 
cidedly on the side of Protestantism, 
the greater is the reluctant admiration 
with which we regard that system of 
tactics against which reason and scrip- 
ture were employed in vain. 7 

If we went at largé into this most in- 
teresting subject we should fill volumes. 
We will, therefore, at present, advert to 
only one important part of the policy 
of the Church of Rome. She thoroughly 
understands, what no other Church has 
ever understood, how to deal with en- 
thusiasts. In some sects, particularly in 
infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to be 
rampant. In other sects, particularly in 
sects long established and richly en- 
dowed, it is regarded with aversion, 
‘The Catholic Church neither submits to 
enthusiasm nor -proscribes it, but uses 
it. She considers it as a great moving 
force which in itself, like the muscular 
powe? of a fine horse, is neither good 
nor evil, but which may be so directed 
as to produce great good or great evil; 
and she assumes the direction to her- 
self, It wopld be absurd to run down a 
horse like a wolf. It would be still more 
absurd to let him run wild, breaking 
fences, and trampling down passengers. 
The rational course is to subjugate his 
will without impairing his vigour, to 
teach him to obey the rein, and then to 
urge him to full speed. When once he 
knows his master, he is valuable in pro- 
portion to his strength and spirit. Just 
such has been the system of thesChurch 
of Rome with regard to enthusiasts. She 
knows that, when religious feelings hayo 
obtained the complete empire of the 
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mind, they impart a strange energy, 
that they raise men above the dominion 
of pain and pleasure, that obloquy be- 
comes glory, that death itself is con- 
templated only as the beginning of a 
higher and happier life. She knows 
that a person in this state is no object 
of contempt. He may be vulgar, ig- 
norant, visionary, extravagant; but he 
will do and suffer things which it is for 
her interest that somebody should do 
and suffer, yet from which’calm and 
sober-minded men would shrink. She 
accordingly enlists him in her service, 
assigns to hin some forlorn hope, in 
which intrepidity and impetuosity are 
mere wanted than judgment and self- 
command, and sends him forth with her 
benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that a tinker or coalheaver hears 
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a strong passion in the guise of a duty 
He exhorts his neighbours; and, if he be 
a man of strong parts, he often docs so 
with great effect. He pleads as if he 
were pleading for his@ife, with tears, 
and pathetic gestures, and burning 
wards; dhd he soon finds with delight, 
not perhaps wholly unmixed with the 
alloy of human infirmity, that his rude 
eloquence rouses and melts hearers who 
sleep very composedly while the rector 
preaches on the apostolical succession, 
Zeal for God, love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, pleasure in the exerciSe of his 
newly discoyered powers, impel him to 
become a preacher. He has no quarrel 
with the establishment, no objection to 
its formularies, its government, or its 
vestments, He would gladly be admitted 
amongits humblest ministers, but, admit- 
ted or rejected, he feels that his vocation 


a sermon or falls in with a tract which 
alarms him about*the state of his soul. 
If he be a man of excitable nerves and 
strong imagination, he thinks himself 
given over to the Evil Power. He doubts 
whether he has not committed the un- 
pardonable sin. He imputes every wild 


fancy that springs up in his mind to the | h 


whisper of a fiend, His sleep is broken 
by dreams of the great judgment-seat, 
the open books, and the unquenchable 
fire. If, in order to escape from these 
vexing thoughtsphe flies to amusement 
or to licentious indulgence, the delusive 
relief only makes his misery darker and 
more hopeless, At length a turn takes 
place; He is reconciled to his offended 
Maker. To borrow the fine imagery of 
one who had himself been thus tried, 
he emerges from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, from the dark land 
of gins and snares, of quagmires and 
precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous 
beasts, The sunshine is on his path. 
He ascends the Delectable Mountains, 
and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city which is the 
end of his pilgrimage. ‘Then arises in 

mind a natural and surely not a 
censurable desire, to impart to others 
the thoughts of which his own heart #® 


is determined. His orlers have 
down to him, not through a lonpPans 
doubtful series of Arian and Popish 
bishops, but direct from on high. His 
commission is the same that on the 
Mountain of Ascension was given to 
the Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of 
uman credentials, spare to deliver the 
glorious message with which he is 
charged by the true Hea of the Church, 
For a man thus minded, there is within 
the pale of the establishment no place 
He has been at no college; he cannot 
construe a Greek author or write a 
Latin theme; and he is told that, if he 
remainsin the communion ofthe Church, 
he must d@so as a hearer, and that, if 
he is resolved to be a teacher, he must 
begin by being a schismatic. His choice 
is soon made. He harangues n Tower 
Hill or in Smithfield. A congregation 
is formed. A license is obtained. A 
plain brick building, with a desk and 
benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer 
or Bethel. In a few weeks the Church 
has lost for ever a hundred families, not 
one of which entertained the least seru- 
ple about her articles, her liturgy, her 
government, or her ceremonies. 
Far different is the policy of Rome, 
The ignorant enthusiast whom the An- 


full, tocwarn the careless, to comfort 
those who are troubled in Spirit. The 
impulse which urges himsto devote his 
Whole life to the teaching of religion is 


glican Church makes an enemy, and 
whateyer the polite and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemy, the ` 
Catholic Church makes a champion. 


) 
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She bids him nurse his beard, covers 
him with a gown and hood of coarse 
dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, 
and sends him forth to teach in her 
name. He costs lær nothing. He takes 
not a ducat away from the -revenues of 
her beneficed clergy. He livef by the 
alms of those who respect his spiritual 
character, and) are grateful for his in- 
structions, He preaches, not exactly in 
the style of Massillon, but.in a way 
which moves the passions of uneducated 
hearers; and all his influence is em- 
Ployed to strengthen the Church of 
which he is a minister. To that church 
he becomes as strongly attached as any: 
of the cardinals whose scarlet carriages 
and liveries crowd the entrance of the 
palace on the Quirinal. In this way the 
Church of Rome unites in herself all the 
strength of establishment, and all the 
strength of dissent. With the utmost 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, 
she has all the energy of the voluntary 
system below. It would be easy tomen- 
tion very recent instances in which the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands, es- 
tranged from her by the selfishness, 
sloth, and cowardice of the beneficed 
clergy, have been brought back by the 
zeal of the beggirft friars, 
„ Even for female agency thereis a place 
in her system. To devout women she 
assigns spiritual functions, dignities, 
and magistracies. In our country, if a 
noble lady is moved by more than or- 
dinary zeal for the propagation of reli- 
gion, the chance is that, thouglisshe may 
disapprove of no doctrine or ceremony 
of the Established Church, she will end 
by giving her name to a new schism. 
If a pious and benevolent woman enters 
the cells of a prison to:pray with the 
most unhappy and degraded of her own 
sex, she does so without any authority 
from the Church. No line of action is 
traced out for her; and it is well if the 
Ordinary does not complain of her in- 
trusion, and if the Bishop does not 
shake his head at such irregular bene- 
volence. At EATA the cone aul 
Huntingdon would have 2 place in the 
calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry 
would be foundress and first Superior of 
the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Gaols. 
Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. 
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He is certain to become the head of a 
formidable secession. Place John Wes- 
ley at Rome. He is certain to be the 
first General of a new society devoted 
to the interests and honour of tho 
Church. Place St. Theresa in London. 
Her restless enthusiasm ferments ints 
madness, not untinctured with craft. 
She becomes the prophetess, the mother 
of the faithful, holds disputations with 
the devil, issues sealed pardons to her 
adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place 
Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds 
an order of barefooted Carmelites, ¢very 
one of whom is ready to silffer martyr- 
dom for the Church; a solemn service 
is consecrated to her memory; and hef” 
statue, placed over the holy water, 
strikes the eye of every stranger who 
enters St. Peter’s. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, 
because we believe that of the many 
causes to which the Church of Rome 
owed her safety and her triumph at thë 
close of the sixteenth century, the chief 
was the profound policy with which she 
used the fanaticism of such persons as 
St. Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

‘The Protestant party was now indeed 
yanquished and humbled. In France, 
so strong had been the Catholic reac- 
tion that Henry the Fourth found it 
necessary to choose between his religion 
and his crown. In spite oS his clear he- 
reditary right, in spite of his eminent 
personal qualities, he saw that, unless he 
reconciled himself to the Church of 
Rome, he could not count on the fidelity 
even of those gallant gentlemen whose, 
impetuous yalour had turned the tide 
of battle at Ivry. In Belgium, Poland, 
and Southern Germany, Catholicism 
had obtained eomplete ascendency. The 
resistance of Bohemia was put down, 
The Palatinate was conquered. Upper 
and Lower Saxony were overflowed by 
Catholic invaders. The King of Den- 
mark stood forth as the Protector of the 
Reformed Churches: he was defeated, 
driven out of the empire, and attacked 
in his own possessions, The armies of 
the House of Austria pressed on, sub- 
quest Pomerania, and were stopped 
in their progress onl ramparts 
of Stralsund, e Aa 5 

And now again the tide turned. Two 
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violent outbreaks of religious feeling in 
opposite directions had given a character 
to the whole history of a whole century. 
Protestantism had at first driven back 
Catholicism to the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees. Catholicism had rallied, and had 
driven back Protestantism even to the 
German Ocean. Thenthe great southern 
reaction began to slacken, as the great 
northern. sao gipeny had slackened be- 
fore. The zeil of the Catholics svaxed 
cool. Their union was dissolved. The 
paroxysm of religious excitement was 
over on both sides. One party had de- 
generated asfar from the spirit of Loyola 
as the other from the spirit of Tither. 
-During three generations religion had 
been the mainspring of politics. ‘The 
revolutions and civil wars of France, 
Scotland, Holland, Sweden, the long 
struggle between Philip and Elizabeth, 
the bloody competition for the Bohemian 
crown, had all originated in theological 
disputes. But a great change now took 
place. The contest which was raging in 
Germany lost its religious character. It 
was now, on one side, less a contest for 
the spiritual ascendency of the Church 
of Rome than for the temporal ascen- 
dency of the House of Austria. On the 
other side, it was less a contest for the 
reformed doctrines than for national in- 
dependence. Governments began to 
form themselves into new combinations, 
in which community of political interest 
was far more regarded than community 
of religious belief, Even at Rome the 
@rogress of the Catholic arms was ob; 
served with mixed feelings. "The Su- 
preme Pontiff was a sovereign prince of 
the second rank, and was anxious about 
e balance of power as well as about 
the propagation of truth.elt was known 
that he dreaded the tise of an universal 
monarchy even more than he desired 
the prosperity of the Universal Church. 
At length a great event announced to 
the world that the war of sects had 
ceased, and that the war of states had 
succeeded. A coalition, including Cal- 
Dae aa and Catholics, was 
e House of Austria. 

ae Ramos en Coalition were the 
the first warrior of 
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vigour and success with which he had 
put down the Huguenots; the latter a 
Protestant king who owed his throne to 
areyolution caused by hatred of Popery. 
‘The alliance of Richetieu and Gustavus 
marks the time at which the great reli- 


gious Struggle terminated. The war 


which followed was a war for the equi- 
librium of Europe. When, at length, 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded, 
it appeared that the Church of Rome 
remained in full possession ofa vast 
dominion which in the middleʻof the 
preceding century she seemed to be on 
the point of losing. No part of Europe 
remained Protestant, except that part 
which had become thoroughly Protes- 
tant before the generation which heard 
Luther preach had passed away. 

Sinee that time there has been no 
religioùs war betietn Catholics and 
Protestants as suck In the time of 
Cromwell, Protestant England was 
united with Catholic France, then go- 
verned by A priest, against Catholic 
Spain. William the Third, the emi- 
nently Protestant hero, was at the head 
of a coalition which included many 
Catholic powers, and which was se- 
cretly favoured even by Rome, against 
the Catholic Lewis.* In the time of 
Anne, Protestant England and Pro- 


Savoy and Catholic Portugal, for ti 


Spain from one bi i 
R e bigoted Catholic to 
The geographical fronti 
the two religions has San eae 
almost precisely where it ran at the 
close of the Thirty Yearst Way. S 
has Protestantism given any Prosts of 
that “expansive power” which ha: 
been ascribed toit. But the retautant 
boasts, and boasts most justly, that 
wealth, civilization, and intelligence 
have increased far more on the north. 
ern than on the southern side of the 
boundary, and that countries so little 
favoured by nature as Scotland and 
Prussia are now among the most flou- 
rishing and best governed portions of 
the world, while the marble palaces of 
Genoa are deserted, while banditti in- 


the age; the formerea pri 
Catholic Church, distinguished ty the 


fest the beautiful shores of Campania, 
while the fertile sea-coast of the Pon- 


testant Holland joined with Catholig- 


purposé of transferring the crown of 
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tifical State is abandoned to buffaloes 
and wild boars. It cannot be doubted 
that, since the sixteenth century, the 
Protestant‘nations have made decidedly 
greater progress,than their neighbours. 
‘The progress made by those nations in 
which Protestantism, though net final: 

successful, yet maintained a long strug- 
gle, and left permanent traces, has 
generally been considerable. Butwhen 
we come to the Catholic Land, to the 
part of Europe in which the first spark 
of reformation was trodden out as 
soon as it appeared, and from which 
proceeded the impulse which droye 
Protestantism back, we find, at best, a 
very slow progress, and on the whole 
a retrogression. Compare Denmark 
and Portugal. When Luther began to 
preach, the superiority of the Portu- 
guese was unquestionable. At pre- 
sent, the superiority of the Danes is no 
less so. Compare Edinburgh and Flo- 
rence, Edinburgh has owed less to 
climate, to soil, and to the fostering 
care of rulers than any capital, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, In all these re- 
spects, Florence has been singularly 
happy. Yet whoever knows what Flo- 
rence and Edinburgh were in the ge- 
neration preceding the Reformation, 
and what they are now, will acknow- 
ledge that some great cause has, during 
the last three centuries, operated to 
raise one part of the European family, 
and to depress the other. Compare 
the history of England and that of 
Spain during the last century. In 
arms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce? 
agriculture, the contrast is most striking. 
‘The distiyction is not confined to this 
side of the Atlantic, The colonics 
planted by England in America have 
immeasurably outgrown in power those 
planted by Spain. Yet we have no 
reason to believe that, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Castilian 
was in any respect inferior to the Eng- 
lishman. Our firm belief is, that the 
North owes its great civilization and 
prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of 
the Protestant Relormistion, and) me 
the of the southern countries o! 

a to be ma ascribed to the 

ic revival. 
aeae e undred years after the 
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final settlement of the boundary line 
between Protestantism and Catholic- 
ism, began to appear the signs of tho 
fourth great peril of the Church of 
Rome. The storm which was now 
rising against her was of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those which had pre- 
ceded it. Those who had formerly 
attacked her had questioned only a 
part of her doctrines. A school was 
now growing up which rejected the 
whole, The Albigenses, the Lollards, 
the Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a 
positive religions system, and were 
strongly attached to it. >The creed of 
the new sectaries was altogether nega- 
tive. They took one of thcir premises- 
from the Protestants, and one from the 
Catholics. From the latter they bor- 
rowed the principle, that Catholicism 
was the only pure and genuine Chris- 
tianity. With the former, they held 
that some parts of the Catholic system 
were contrary to reason. The conclu- 
sion was obvious. Two propositions, 
each of which separately is compatible 
with the most exalted piety, formed, 
when held in conjunction, the ground- 
work of a system of irreligion. The 
doctrine of Bossuet, that transubstan- 
tiation is affirmed in the Gospel, and 
the doctrine of Tillotson, that transub- 
stantiation is an absurdity, when put 
together, produced by logical necessity 
the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at 
Paris been a sect of mere scoffers, it 
is very improbable ‘that it would haye 
left deap traces of its existence in the 
institutions and manners of Euroyit. 
Mere negation, mere Epicurean infi- 
delity, as Lord Bacon most justly b- 
serves, has never disturbed the peace 
of the worl. It furnishes no motive 
for action. It fnspires no enthusiasm. 
It has no missionaries, no crusaders, 
no martyrs. If the Patriarch of the 
Holy Philosophical Church had con- 
tented himself with making jokes about 
Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and 
with criticizing the poetry of Ezekiel 
in the same narrow spirit in which he 
criticized that of Shakspeare, Rome 
would ‘have had little to fear. ‘But it 
is due to him and to his compeers to 


say that the real secret of their strength 
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lay in the truth which was “mingled 
with their errors, and in the generous 
enthusiasm whichawas hidden ender 

eir flippancy. ey were men who, 
ers all sae EPA and intel- 
lectual, sincerely and earnestly desired 
the improvement of the condition of 
the human race, whose blood boiled at 
the sight of cruelty and injustice, who 
made manful war, with every faculty 
which they pòssessed, on what they 
considered as abuses, and who on 
many signal occasions placed them- 
selyes gallantly between the powerful 
and the oppressed. While they as- 
sailed Christianity with a rancour and 
an unfairness disgraceful to men who 
called themselves philosophers, they 
yet had, in far greater measure than 
their opponents, that charity towards 
men of all classes and races which 
Christianity enjoins. Religious per- 
secution, judicial torture, arbitrary im- 
prisonment, the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of capital punishments, the 
delay and chicanery of tribunals, the 
exactions of farmers of the reyenue, 
slavery, the slave trade, were the con- 
stant subjects of their lively satire and 
eloquent disquisitions. , When an in- 
nocent man was broken on the wheel 
at Toulouse, when a youth, guilty only 
of an indiscretion, was beheaded at 
Abbeville, whgn a brave officer, borne 
down by public injustice, was dragged, 
with a gag in his mouth, to die on the 
Place de Grêve, a voice instantly went 
forth from the banks of Lake Leman, 
which made itself heard from Moscow 
t® Cadiz, and which sentenced the 
unjust judges to the contempt and de- 
testation of all Europe. — The really 
efficient weapons with which the phi- 
losophers assailed the evangelical faith 
were borrowed from? the evangelical 
morality, The ethical and dogmatical 
parts of the Gospel were unhappily 
turned against each other. On one side 
was a Church boasting of the purity 
of a doctrine derived from the Apos- 
tles, but disgraced by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the 
best @f kings, by the war of Cevennes, 
by the destriction of Port-Royal, On 
the other side was a sgct langhing at 


at the sacraments, but ready to en- 


counter principalities and powers in - 


the cause of justice, mercy, and tole- 
ration. ` 
Irreligion, accidergally associated 
with philanthropy, triumphed for a 
time over religion accidentally asso- 
ciated with political and social abuses, 
Every thing gave way tosthe zeal and 
actiyity of the new reformers. In 
France, every man distinguished in let- 
ters was found in their ranks. Every 
year gaye birth to works in which the 
fundamental principles of the Church 
were attacked with argument, invec- 
tive, and ridicule. The Church made 
no defence, except by acts of power. 
Censures were pronounced : books were 
seized: insults were offered to the re- 
mains of infidel writers; but no Bos- 
suet, no Pascal, came forth to encounter 
Voltaire.* There appgared not a single 
defence of the Catholic doctrine which 
produced any considerable effect, or 
which is now even remembered. A 
bloody and unsparing persecution, like 
that which put down the Albigenses, 
might have put down the philosophers, 
But the time for De Montforts and 
Dominics had gone by. The punish- 
ments which the prie#s were still able 
to inflict were sufficient to irritate, but 
not sufficient to destroy. The war was 
between power on one side, and wit on 
the other; and the power was under 
far more restraint than the wit. Or- 
thodoxy soon became a synonyme for 
ignoranca and stupidity. It was as 
ecessary to the character of an accom- 
plished man that he should despise the 
religion of his country, as that he 
should know his letters. ‘The new 
doctrines spread rapidly through Chris- 
tendom, Paris was the capital of the 
whole continent. French was every 
where the language of polite circles. 
Tho literary glory of Italy and Spain 
had departed. That of Germany had 
not dawned. That of England shone, 
as yet; for the English alone. The 
teachers of France were the teachers of 
Europe. The Parisian opiciopesprend 
fast among the educated classes beyond 
the Alps: nor could the vigilance of 
fhe Inquisition prevent the contraband 


the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue 


importation of the new heresy inte 
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Castile and Portuga. Governments, 
cyen arbitrary governments, saw with 
pleasure the progress of this philoso- 
Numerous reforms, gencrally 
laudable, sometimes hurried on with- 
out sufficient regard to time, to place, 
and to public feeling, showe@ the ex- 
tent of its influence. The rulers of 
Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, and of 
many smaller states, were supposed to 
be among the initiated. 

The Church of Rome was still, in 
outward show, as stately and splendid 
asever; but her foundation was under- 
mined. No State had quitted her com- 
munion or confiscated her revenues; 
but the reyerence of the people was 
every where departing from her. 

The first great warning stroke was 
the fall of that society which, in the 
conflict with Protestantism, had saved 
the Catholic Church from destruction. 
The order of Jesus had never reco- 
vered from the injury received in the 
struggle with Port-Royal. It was now 
still more rudely assailed by the phi- 
losophers. Its spirit was broken ; its 
reputation was tainted. Insulted by 
all the men of genius in Europe, con- 
demned by the civil magistrate, feebly 
defended by théchiefs of the hierarchy, 
it fell: and great was the fall of it. 

‘The moyement went on with increas- 
ing speed. The first generation of the 
new sect passed away. The doctrines 
of Voltaire were inherited and exag- 
Serated by successors, who bore to him 
the same relation which the Anabap- 


tists bore to Luther, or the Fifth-Mo-| 


narchy men to Pym. At length the 
Revolution came. Down went the old 
Church of France, with all its pomp 
and wealth. Some of its -priests pur- 
chased 2 maintenance by separating 
themselves from Rome, and by be- 
coming the authors of a fresh schism. 
Some, rejoicing in the new license, 
flung away their sacred vestments, pro- 
claimed that their whole life had been 
an imposture, insulted and perseented 
the religion of which they had been 
ministers, and distinguished them- 
selyes, even in the Jacobin Club and 
the Commune of Paris, by the excess 
of their impudenceandferocity. Others, 
more faithful to their principles, were 
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butchered by scores without a trial, 
drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. 
Thousands fled from their country to 
take sanctuary under the shade of 
hostile altars. The churches were 
closed; the bells weresilent; the shrines 
were plundered; the silver crucifixes 
were melted down. Buffoons, dressed 
in copes and surplices, came dancing 
the carmagnole even to the bar of the 
Convention. The bust” of Marat was 
substituted for the statues of the mar- 
tyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel 
of Notre Dame, received the adoration 
of thousands, who exclaimed that at 
length, for the first time, those ancient-~ 
Gothic arches had resonnded with the 
accents of truth: The new unbelief 
was as intolerant as the old supersti- 
tion. To show reverence for religion 
was to incur the suspicion of disaifec- 
tion. It was not without imminent 
danger that the priest baptized the in- 
fant, joined the hands of lovers, or 
listened to the confession of the dying. 
The absurd worship of the Goddess of 
Reason was, indeed, of short duration; 
but the deism of Robespierre and Le- 
paux was not less hostile to the Catho- 
lic fuitn than the atheism of Clootz 
and Chaumette, 

- Nor were the calamities of the 
Church confined to France. The re- 
yolutionary spirit, attacked by all 
Europe, beat all Europe back, became 
conqueror in its turn, and, not satisfied 
with the Belgian cities and the rich 
domaims of the spiritual electors, went 
raging over the Rhine and through 
the passes of the Alps. Throughout 
the whole of the great war against 
Protestantisy, Italy and Spain had 
been the base of the Catholic opera- 
tions. Spain was now the obsequious 
vassal of the infidels. Italy was sub- 
jugated by them, To her ancient 
principalities succeeded the Cisalpine 
republic, and the Ligurian republic, 
and the Parthenopean republic, The 
shrine of Loretto was stripped of the 
treasures piled up by the devotion of 
six hundred years. The convents of 
Rome were pillaged. The tricoloured 


flag floated ong the top of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, ‘The acoassar of St. 
L2 s 
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Peter was carried away captive by the | society, had, through great part of 
unbelievers. He died a prisoner in Catholic Europe, undergone a complete 
their hands; and even the honours of | change. But the unchangeable Church 
sepulture were long withheld from his | was still there. | 
remains. Some future histortan, as able and 
It is not strange that, in the year| temperate as Professor Ranke, will, we 
1799, even sagacious observers should | hope, trice the progress of the Catholic 
have thought that, at length, the hour | réyival of the nineteenth century. We 
of the Church of Rome was come. An| feel that we are drawing too near our 
infidel power ascendant, the Pope|own time, and that, if we go on, we 
dying in captivity, the most illustrious | shall be in danger of saying much 
prelates of France living in a foreign | which may be supposed to indicate, 
country on Protestant alms, the noblest | and which will certainly excite, angry 
edifices which the munificence of for- | feelings. We will, therefore, make only 
mer ages hàd consecrated to the wor- | one more observation, which, in our 
ship of God turned into temples of} opinion, is deserving of scrious atten- 
<> Victory, or into banqueting-houses for | tion. 
political societies, or into Theophilan-| During the eighteenth century, the 
thropic chapels, such signs might well | influence of the Church of Rome was 
be supposed to indicate the approach- | constantly on the decline.  Unbelief 
ing end of that long domination. made extensive conquests in all the 
But the end was not yet. Again| Catholic countries of Europe, and in 
doomed to death, the milk-white hind}some countries obtained a complete 
was still fated not to die. Even be-|ascendency. The Papacy was at length 
fore the funeral rites had been per-| brought so low as to be an object of 
formed over the ashes of Pius the | derision to infidels, and of pity rather 
Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, | than of hatred to Protestants. During 
which, after the lapse of more than|the nineteenth century, this fallen 
forty years, appears to be still in pro- | Church has been gradually rising from 
„gress, Anarchy had had its day. A}her depressed state and reconquering 
new order of things rose out of the|her old dominion. No person who 
confusion, new dynasties, new laws, |calmly reflects on what, within the 
new titles; and amidst them emerged | last few years, has passed in Spain, in 
the ancient religion. The Arabs have | Italy, in South America, in Ireland, in 
a fable that the Great Pyramid was|the Netherlands, in Prussia, even in 
built by antediluvian kings, and alone, | France, can doubt that the power of 
of all the works of men, bore the} this Church over the hearts and minds 
weight of the flood. Such as this was | of men, is now greater far than it was 
he fate of the Papacy. It Id been} when the Encyclopedia and the Phi- 
uried under the great inundation ;|losophical Dictionary appeared. It is 
but its deep foundations had remained | surely remarkable, that neither the 
unshaken; and, when the waters abated, | moral revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
it appeared alone amidsp the ruins of] tury, nor the moral counter-reyolution 
a world which had passed away. The} of the nineteenth, should, in any per- 
republic of Holland was gone, and | ceptible degree, have added to the do- 
the empire of Germany, and the great | main of Protestantism. During the 
Council of Venice, and the old Heive-| former period, whatever. was lost to 
tian League, and. the House of Bour- | Catholicism waslost also to Christianity ; 
bon, and the parliaments and aristo- | during the latter, whatever was re- 
eracy of France, Europe was full of gained by Christianity in Catholic 
young creations, a French empire, a countries was regained also by Catho- 
kingdom of Italy, a Confederation of|licism. We should naturally have 
the Rhine. Nor had the late events | expected that many minds, on the way 
affected only territorial limits and po- | from superstition to infidelity, or on 
litical institutions. The distribution of | the way back from infidelity to super- 
property, the composition and spirit of | stition, would have stopped at an in- 
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termediate point. Between the doc- 
trines taught in the schools of the 
Jesuits, and those which were main- 
tained at the little supper parties of the 
Baron Holbach? there is a vast interval, 
in which the human mind, it should 
seem, might find for itself some resting- 
place more satisfactory than either of 
the two extremes. And at the time of 
the Reformation, millions found such 
aresting-place. Whole nations then 
renounced Popery without ceasing to 
believe in à first cause, in a future 
life, or in the Divine mission of Jesus. 
In the last century, on the other hand, 
when a Catholic renounced his belief 
in the real presence, it was a thousand 
to one that he renounced his belief in 
the Gospel too; and, when the reaction 
took place, with belief in the Gospel 
came back belief in the real presence, 

We by no means venture to deduce 
from these phenomena any general 
law; but we think it a most remark- 
able fact, that no Christian nation, 
which did not adopt the principles of 
the Reformation before the end of the 
sixteenth century, should ever have 
adopted them. Catholic communities 
have, since that time, become infidel 
and become Catholic again; but none 
has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of 
one of the most important portions of 
the history of mankind. Our readers 
will have great reason to feel obliged 
to us if we have interested them suffi- 
ciently to induce them to peruse Pro; 
fessor Ranke’s book. We will only 


' caution them against the French trans- 


lation, a° performance which, in our 
opinion, is just as discreditable to the 
moral character of the person from 
whom it proceeds as a false affidavit 
or a forged bill of exchange would 
have been, and advise them to study 
either the original, or the English ver- 
sion, in which the sense and spirit of 
the original are admirably preserved. 


LEIGH HUNT. (January, 1841.) 
The Dramatic Works of WXCWERLEY, 

CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and FARQUHAR, 

with Biographical and Critical Notices. 

By Leren Hoyt. Svo. London: 1840. 
We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. We form our judgment of him, 
indeed, only from events of universal 
notoriety, from his own works, and 
from the works of othér writers, who 
haye generally abused him in the most 
rancorous manner. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, he is a very clever, a 
very honest, and a very good-natured 
man, We canclearly discern, together 
with many merits, many faults both in- 
his writings and in his conduct. But 
we really think that there is hardly a 
man living whose merits have been so 
grudgingly allowed, and whose faults 
have been s@ cruelly expiated. 

In some respects Mr. Leigh Hunt is 
excellently qualified for the task which 
he has now undertaken. His style, in 
spite of its mannerism, nay, partly by 
reason of its mannerism, is well suited 
for light, garrulous, desultory ana, half 
critical, half biographical. We do not 
always agree with his literary judg- 
ments; but we findin him what is very 
rare in our time, the power of justly 
appreciating and heartily enjoying good 
things of very different,kinds. He can 
adore Shakspeare and Spenser without 
denying poetical genius to the author 
of Alexander’s Feast, or fine observa- 
tion, rich fancy, and exquisite humour 
to hinə who imagined Will Honeycomb 
and Sir Roger de Coverley. He has 
paid particular attention to the history 
of the English drama, from the age of 
Elizabeth down to our own time, and 
has every right to be heard with respect 
on that subject. | 

The plays to which he now acts as 
introducer are, with few exceptions, 
such as, in the opinion of many very 
respectable people, ought not to be re- 
printed. this opinion we can by 
no means concur. We cannot wish 
that any work or class of works which 
has exercised a great influence-on the 
human mind, and which illustrates the 
character of an important epoch in 
letters, Politics, and morals, should dis- 
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from the world. Ifwe err in 
east we err with the gravest 
men and bodies of men in the empire, 
and especially with the Church of 
England, and with the great schools of 
Jeurning which are connected with her. 
The whole er eae ce ae 
trymen is conducted on prin- 
ciple, that no book which is valuable, 
either by reaspn of the excellence of 
its style, or by reason of the light which 
it throws on the history, polity, and 
manners of nations, should be withheld 
from the student on account of its im- 
purity. Thè Athenian Comedies, in 
which there are scarcely a hundred 
lines together without some passage of 
which Rochester would have been 
ashamed, have been reprinted at the 
Pitt Press, and the Clarendon Press, 
under the direction of aradics and de- 
legates appointed by the niversities, 
and bave been illustrated with notes 
by revel 
reverend commentators, Every year 
the most distinguished young men in 
the kingdom‘are examined by bishops 
and professors of divinity in such works 
as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and 
the Sixth Satire of Juvenal. There is 
certainly something a little ludicrous in 
the idea of a conclave of venerable 
fathers of the church praising and re- 
warding a lad en account of his intimate 
acquaintance with writings compared 
with which the loosest tale in Prior is 
modest. But, for our own part, we 
have no doubt that the greatest societies 
which direct the education of tif Eng- 
lish gentry have herein judged wisely, 
Tt is unquestionable that an extensive 
acquaintance with ancient literature 
enlarges and enriches the mind. Tt is 
unquestionable that a man whose mind 
has been thus enlarged and enriched is 
likely to be far more tseful to the state 
and to the church than one who is un- 
skilled, or little skilled, in classical 
Jearning. On the other hand, we find 
it difficult to believe that, in a world so 
full of temptation as this, any gentle- 
man whose life would have been virtu- 
ous if he had not read Aristophanes 
and Juvenal will be made vicious by 
reading them. A maw who, exposed 
to all the influences of such a state of 


d, very reverend, and right| bi 
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society as that in which we live, is yet 
afraid of exposing himself to the in- 
fluences of a few Greek or Latin verses, 
acts, we think, much like the felon who 
begged the sheriffs to Set him have an 
umbrellg held over his head from tho 
door of Newgate to the gallows, be- 
cause it was a drizzling morning, and 
he was apt to take cold. 

The virtue which the world wants 
is a healthful virtue, not a valetudina- 
rian virtue, a virtue which can expose 
itself to the risks inseparable from all 
spirited exertion, not a virtue which 
Keeps out of the common air for fear 
of infection, and eschews the common 
food as too stimulating. It would be 
indeed absurd to attempt to keep men 
from acquiring those qualifications 
which fit them to play their part in 
life with honour to themselyes and ad- 
vantage to their coutry, for the sake 
of preserving a delicacy which cannot 
c preserved, a delicacy which'a walk 
from Westminster to the Temple is 
sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency if, while we 
defend the policy which invites the 
youth of our country to study such 
writers as Theocritus and Catullus, we 
were to set up a cry against a new 
edition of the Country Wife or the Wa; 
of the World. ‘The immoral English 
writers of the seventeenth century are 
indeed much less excusable than those 
of Greece and Rome. But the worst, 
English Writings of the seventeenth 
century are decent, compared with 
much that has been bequeathed to us 
by Greece and Rome. Platé, we have 
little doubt, was a much better man 
than Sir George Etherege. But Plato 
has written things at which Sir George 
Etherege would hayeshuddered. Buck- 
hurst and Sedley, even in those wild 
orgies at the Cock in Bow Street for 
which they were pelted by the rabble 
and fineg by the Court of King’s Bench, 
would never have dared to hold such 
discourse as passed between Socrates 
and Phedrus on that fine summer day 
under the plane-tree, while the fountain 
warbled at their feet, and the cicadas 
chirped overhead. If it be, as we think 
it is, desirable that an English gentle- 
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man should be well informed touching 
the government and the manners of 
little commonwealths which both in 
place and time are far removed from 
as, whose independence has been more 
than two thousand years- extinguished, 
whose language has not beer spoken 
for ages, and whose ancient magnifi- 
cence is attested only by a few broken 
columns and friezes, much more must 
it be desirable that he should be jnti- 
mately acquainted with the history of 
the public mind of his own country, 
and with the causes, the nature, and 
the extent of those revolutions of 
opinion and feeling which, during the 
iast two centuries, have alternately 
raised and depressed the standard of 
our national morality, And know- 
ledge of this sort is to be very sparingly 
gleaned from Parliamentary debates, 
from state papers, and from the works 
of grave historians, It must either not 
be acquired at all, or it must be ac- 
quired by the perusal of the light lite- 
rature which has at various periods 
been fashionable. We are therefore 
by no means disposed to condemn this 
publication, though we certainly can- 
not recommend the handsome volume 
before us as aif appropriate Christmas 
present for young ladies, 

We have said that we think the pre- 
sent publication perfectly justifiable. 
But we can by no means agree with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold 
that there is little or no ground for 
the charge of immorality» so often 
brought against the literature of the 
Restoration. We do not blame him 
for not bringing to the judgment-seat 
the merciless rigour of Lord Angelo; 
but wereally think that such flagitious 
and impudent offenders as those who 
are now at the bar deserved at least the 
gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt treats the whole matter a little 
too much in the easy style of Lucio; 
and perhaps his exceeding lenity dis- 
poses’ us to be somewhat too Severe. 

‘And yet it is not easy to be tho se- 
vere, Tor in truth this part of our 
literature is a disgrace to our language 
and our national character. It is clever, 
indeed, and very entertaining; but it 
is, in the most emphatic sense of the 


words, “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 
Its indecency, though perpetually such 
as is condemned not less by the rules 
of good taste than by those of morality, 
is not, in our opinion, so disgraceful a 
fault as its singularly inhuman spirit. 
We have here Belial, not as when he 
inspired Ovid and Ariosto, “graceful 
and humane,” but with the iron eye 
and cruel sneer of Mephistophiles: 
We find onrselyes in a World, in which 
the ladies are like very profligate, im- 
pudent and unfeeling men, and in 
which the men are too bad for any 
place but Pandemonium or Norfolk 
Island. We are surrounded by fore- 
heads of bronze, hearts like the nether 
millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell, 

Dryden defended or excused his 
own offences and those of his contem- 
poraries by pleading „the example of 
the earlier English dramatists ; and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think that 
there is force in the plea, We alto- 
gether differ from this opinion. The 
crime charged is not mere coarseness 
of expression. The terms which are 
delicate in one age become gross in 
the next. The diction of the English 
version of the Pentateuch is sometimes 
such as Addison would not haye yen- 
tured to imitate; and Addison, the 
standard of moral purity in his own 
age, used many phrases,which sre now 
proscribed. Whether a thing shall be 
designated by a plain noun substantive 
or by a circumlocution is mere matter 
of fashion. Morality is not at. all in- 
terested in the question. But morality 
is deeply interested in this, that whafis 
immoral shall not be presented to the 
imagination of the young and sus- 
ceptible in, constant connection with 
what is attractive.. For every person 


who has observéd the operation of the 
law of association in his own mind and 
in the minds of others knows that 
whatever is constantly presented to 
the imagination in connection with 
what is attractive will itself become 
attractive. There is undoubtedly 2 
great deal of indelicate writing in 
Fletcher and Massinger, and. more 
than might be wished even in Ben 
Jonson and Shakspeare, who are com- 
paratively pure, But it is impossible 
L4 
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to trace in their plays any systematic 
attempt to associate vice with those 
things which men value most and de- 
sire most, and virtue with every thing 
ridiculous and degrading. And such 
a systematic attempt we find in the 
whole dramatic literature of the gene- 
ration which followed the return of 
Charles the Second. We will take, as 
an instance of what we mean, a single 
subject of the*highest importance to 
the happiness of mankind, conjugal 
fidelity. We can at present hardly 
call to mind a single English play, 
written befome the civil war, in which 
she character of a seducer of married 
-women is represented in a favourable 
light. We remember many plays in 
which such persons are bafiled, ex- 
posed, covered with derision, and in- 
sulted by triumphant husbands. Such 
is the fate of Falstaff, with all his wit 
and knowledge ef the world. Such is 
the fate of Brisac in Fletcher’s Elder 
Brother, and of Ricardo and Ubaldo 
jn Massinger’s Picture. Sometimes, 
as in the Fatal Dowry and Loye’s 
Cruelty, the 
families is repaired by a bloody re- 
venge. If now and then the lover is 
represented as an accomplished man, 
and the husband as a person of weak 
or odious character, this only makes 
the triumph of, female virtue the more 
signal, as in Jonson’s Celia and Mrs. 
Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher's Maria. 
In general 
the dramatists of the age of Elizabeth 
and James the First either trent the 
breach of the marriage-vow as & serious 
crime, or, if they treat it as matter for 
laughter, turn the laugh against the 
gallant, 

On the contrary, during the forty 
years which followed the Restoration, 
the whole body of the dramatists in- 
yariably represent adultery, we do not 
say asa peccadillo, we do not say as 
an error which the violence of passion 
may excuse, but as the calling of a 
fine gentleman, as a grace without 
which his character would be imper- 
fect. Jt is as essential to his breeding 
and to his place in society that he 
should make love to the wives of his 
neighbours as that he should know 


outraged’ honour of 


we will venture to say that 
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French, or that he should have a sword 
at his side. In all this there is no pas- 
sion, and scarcely any thing that can 
be called preference. The hero in- 
trigues just ashe wearsa wig; because, 
if he did not, he would be a queer fel- 
low, a Aty prig, perhaps a Puritan. 
All the agreeable qualities are always 
given to the gallant. All the contempt 
and aversion are the portion of the 
unfortunate husband. Take Dryden 
for example ; and compare Woodall 
with Brainsick, or Lorenzo with Go- 
mez. Take Wycherley; and compare 
Horner with Pinchwife. Take Van- 
brugh ; and compare Constant with 
Sir John Brute. Take Farquhar; and 
compare Archer with Squire Sullen. 
Take Congreve ; and compare Bell- 
mour with Fondlewife, Careless with 
Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with 
Foresight. In all these cases, and in 
many more which might be named, 
the dramatist evidently does his best 
to-make the person who commits the 
injury graceful, sensible, and spirited, 
and the person who suffers it a fool, 
or a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted 
to set up a defence for this way of 
writing. The dramatists of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century are 
not, according to him, to be tried by 
the standard of morality which exists, 
and ought to exist in real life. Their 
jworld is a conventional world. ‘Their 
heroes and heroines belong, not to 
England, not to Christendom, but to 
ĉn Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, 
where the Bible and Burn’s Justice are 
unknown, where a prank whieh on this 
earth would be rewarded with the pil- 
lory is merely matter for a peal of 
elyish laughter. A real Horner, a 
real Careless, would, it is admitted, be 
exceedingly bad men. But to predi- 
cate morality or immorality of the 
Horner of Wycherley and the Careless 
of Congreve is as absurd as it would 
be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams, 
“They belong to the regions of pure 
comedy, where no cold moral reigns, 
When we are among them we are 
among a chaotic people. We are not 
to judge them by our usages. No re~ 
verend institutions are insulted by 
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their proceedings, for they have none 
among them. No peace of families is 
violated, for no family ties exist among 
them. ‘There is neither right nor 
wrong, gratitud® or its opposite, claim 
or duty, paternity or sonship.” 

This is, we believe, a fair summary 
of Mr, Lamb’s doctrine. We are sure 
that we do not wish to represent him 
unfairly. For we admire his genius ; 
we love the kind nature which appears 
in all his writings; and we cherish his 
memory as much as if we had known 
him personally. But we must plainly 
say that his argument, though ingeni- 
ous, is altogether sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand 
that it is possible for a writer to create 
a conventional world in which things 
forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
Statute Book shall be lawful, and yet 
that the exhibition may be harmless, or 
even edifying. For example, we sup- 
pose that the most austere critics 
would not accuse Fenelon of impiety 
and immorality on ‘account of his 
‘Telemachus and his Dialogues of the 
Dead. In Telemachus and the Dia- 
logues of the Dead we have a false re- 
ligion, and consequently a morality 
which is in some points incorrect. We 
haye a right and a wrong differing 
from the sight and the wrong of real 
life. It is represented as the first duty 
of men to pay honour to Joye and 
Minerva. Philocles, who employs his 
leisure in making graven images of 
these deities, is extolled for his piet; 
in a way which contrasts singular], 
with the expressions of Isaiah on the 
same subject. The dead are judged 
by Minos, and rewarded with lasting 
happiness for actions which Fenelon 
would haye been the first to pronounce 
splendid sins. The same may be said 
of Mr. Southey’s Mahommedan and 
Hindoo heroes and heroines. In Tha- 
laba, to speak in derogation of the 
Arabian impostor is blasphemy: to 
drink wine is a crime: to perform ab- 
lutions and to pay hononr to the holy 
cities are works of merit. In the Curse 
of Kehama, Kailyal is commended for 
her devotion to the statue of Mariataly, 
the goddess of the poor. But cer- 
tainly no person will accuse Mr. 
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Southey of having promoted or in- 
tended to promote either Islamism 
or Brahminism. 

It is easy to see why the conven- 
tional worlds of Fenelon and Mr. 
Southey are unobjectionable. In the 
first place, they are utterly unlike the 
real world in which we live. The 
state of society, the laws even of the 
physical world, are so different from 
those with which we aré familiar, that 
we cannot be shocked at finding the 
morality also very different. But in 
truth the morality of these conven- 
tional worlds differs fromthe morality 
of the real world only in points where 
there is no danger that the real world 
will ever go wrong. The gencrosity 
and docility of Telemachus, the forti- 
tude, the modesty, the filial tenderness 
of Kailyal, are virtues of all ages and 
nations, And there was very little 
danger that the Davfphin would wor- 
ship Minerva; or that an English dam- 
sel would dance, with a bucket on her 
head, before the statue of Mariataly. 

‘The case is widely different with 
what Mr. Charles Lamb calls the con- 
yentional world of Wycherley and 
Congreve. Here the garb, the man- 
ners, the topics of conversation are 
those of the real town and of the 
passing day. The hero is in all super- 
ficial accomplishments exactly the fine 
gentleman whom eyery youth in the 
pit would gladly resemble. ‘The he- 
roine is the fine lady whom every 
youth in the pit would gladly marry. 
The ssene is laid in some place which 
is as well known to the audience as 
their own houses, in St. James’s Park, 
or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. 
The lawyer, bustles about with his bag, 
between the Common Pleas and the 
Exchequer. ‘The Peer calls for his 
carriage togo to the House of Lords 
on a private bill. A hundred little 
touches are employed to make the fic- 
titious world appear like the actual 
world. And the immorality is of a 
sort which never can be out of date, 
and which all the force of religion, 
law, and public opinion united ean but 
imperfectly restrain, 


the namg of art, as well as in the 
name of virtue, we protest against the 
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inciple that the world of pure co- 
Peay one into which no moral en- 
ters. If comedy be an imitation, under 
whatever conyéntions, of real life, 
how is it possible that it can haye no 
reference to the great rule which di- 
rects life, and to feelings which are 
called forth by every incident of life? 
If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were 
correct, the inference would be that 
these dramatists did not in the leastun- 
derstand the very first principles of their 
craft. Pure landscape-painting into 
which no light or shade enters, pure 
portrait-painting into which no expres- 
sion enters, are phrases less at variance 
«with sound criticism than pure comedy 
into which no moral enters. 
But it is not the fact that the world 
of these dramatists is a world into 
which no moral enters. Morality con- 
stantly enters into that world, a sound 
morality, and afi unsound morality; 
the sound morality to be insulted, de~ 
vided, associated with every thing 
mean and hateful; the unsound mo- 
rality to be set off to every advantage, 
and inculeated by all methods, direct 
and indirect. It is not the fact that 
none of the inhabitants of this conven- 
tional world feel reverence for sacred 
institutions and family ties, Fondle- 
wife, Pinchwife, every person in short 
of narrow understanding and disgust- 
ing manners, expresses that reverence 
strongly. The heroes and heroines, too, 
have a moral code of their own, an ex- 
ceedingly* bad one, but. not, as Mr. 
Charles Lamb seems to think, ® code 
existing only in the imagination of 
dramatists. It is, on the contrary, a 
code actually received and obeyed by 
great numbers of people.g We need 
not go to Utopia or Fyiryland to find 
them, They are near at hand. Every 
night some of them cheat at the hells 
in the Quadrant, and others pace the 
Piazza in Covent Garden, Without 
flying to Nephelococeygia or to the 
Court of Queen Mab, we can meet 
with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted 
impudent debauchees, Ana women 
worthyvf such paramours, The mo- 
rality of the Country Wife and the 
Old Bachelor is the morali 
Mr. Charles Lamb maint: 
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unreal world, but of a world which is 
a great deal too real: Iv is the mo- 
rality, not of a chaotic people, but of 
low town-rakes, and of those ladies 
whom the newspaper® call “dashing 
Cypriang” And the question is 
simply this, whether a man of genius 
who constantly and systematically en- 
deayours to make this sort of cha- 
Tacter attractive, by uniting it with 
beauty, grace, dignity, spirit, a high 
social position, popularity, literature, 
wit, taste, knowledge of the world, 
brilliant success in every undertaking, 
does or does not make an ill use of his 
powers. We own that we are unable 
to understand how this: question can 
be answered in any way but one. 

_ Tt must, indeed, be acknowledged, 
in justice to the writers of whom we 
have spoken thus severely, that they 
were, to a great extent, the creatures 
of their age. Andifit be asked why 
that age encouraged immorality which 
no other age would haye tolerated, we . 
haye no hesitation in answering that 
this great depravation of the national 
taste was the effect of the prevalence 
of Puritanism under the Common- 
wealth, As : 

To punish public outrages on morals 
and religion ‘is unquestionably within 
the competence of rulers, But when 
a government, not content with re- 
quiring decency, requires sanctity, it 
oversteps the bounds which mark its 
proper functions. And it may be laid 
gown as a universal rule that a go- 
yernment which attempts more than it 
ought will perform less, A lawgiver 
who, in order to protect distressed bor- 
rowers, limits the rate of interest, 
either makes it impossible for the 
objects of his care to borrow at all, or 
places them at the mercy of the 
worst class of usurers, A  lawgiver 
who, from tenderness’ for labouring 
men, fixes the hours of their work and 
the amopnt of their wages, is certain 
to make them far more more wretched 
than he found them. And so „a go- 
vernment which, not ċontent with re- 
pressing scandalous excesses, demands 
from its subjects fervent and austere 


ity, not, as | piety, will soon discover that, while 
ams, of an|attempting to render an impossible 


service to the cause of virtue, it has, 
in truth only promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which a 
government can effect its ends? Two 
only, reward and punishment; power- 
ful means, indeed, for influencing the 
exterior act, but altogether impotent 
for the purpose of touching the heart. 
A public functionary who is told that 
he will be promoted if he is a devout 
Catholic, and turned out of his place 
if he is not, will probably go to mass 
eyery morning, exclude meat from his 
table on Fridays, shrive himself re- 
gularly, and perhaps let his superiors 
know that he wears a hair shirt next 
his skin. Under 2 Puritan govern- 
ment, a person who is apprised that 
piety is essential to thriving in the 
world will be strict in the observance 
of the Sunday, or, as he will call it, 
Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if 
it were plague-stricken. Such a show 
of religion as this the hope of gain 
and the fear of loss will produce, at a 
week’s notice, in any abundance which 
a government may require. But under 
this show, sensuality, ambition, avarice, 
and hatred retain unimpaired power, 
and the seemjng convert has only 
added to the vices of a man of the 
world all the still darker vices which 
are engendered by the constant prac- 
tice of dissimulation. ‘The truth can- 
not be long concealed. The public 
discovers that the grave persons who 
are proposed to it as patterns are more 
utterly destitute of moral principle and 
of moral sensibility than avowed liber- 
tines. It sees that these Pharisees are 
farther removed from real goodness 
than publicans and harlots. And, as 
usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite 
to that which it quits. It considers a 
high religious profession as a sure 
mark of meanness and depravity. On 
the very first day on which the re- 
straint of fear is taken away, and on 
which men can yenture to say what 
they think, & frightful peal ‘of blas- 
phemy and ribaldry proclaims that 
the short-sighted policy which aimed 
at making a nation of saints has made 
a nation of scoffers. 

Tt was thus in France about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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Lewis the Fourteenth in his old age 
became religious: he determined that 
his subjects should be religious too: 
he shrugged his shoulders and knitted 
his brows if he observed at his levee 
or near his dinner-table any gentle- 
man who neglected the duties enjoined 
by the church, and rewarded piety with 
blue ribands, inyitations to Marli, go- 
yernments, pensions, and regiments. 
Forthwith Versailles became, in every 
thing but dress, a convent. ‘The pul- 
pits and confessionals were surrounded 
by swords and embroidery. The Mar- 
shals of France were muth in prayer; 
and there was hardly one among the 
Dukes and Peers who did not carry 
good little books in his pocket, fast 
during Lent, and communicate at 
Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had a great share in the blessed work, 
boasted that devotion had become quite 
the fashion. A fashién indeed it was;, 
and like a fashion it passed away. No 
sooner had the old king been carried 
to St. Denis than the whole court un- 
masked. Every man hastened to 
indemnify himself, by the excess of 
licentiousness and impudence, for years 
of mortification. ‘The same persons 
who, a few months before, with meek 
voices and demure looks, had consulted 
divines about the state of their souls, 
now surrounded the midnight table 
where, amidst the bounding of cham- 
pagne corks, a drunken prince, en- 
throned between Dubois and Madame 
de Parabère, hiecoughed out atheistical 
argunftnts and obscene jests. The 
early part of the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth had been a time of license ; 
Dut the most dissolute men of that ge- 
neration wpuld have blushed at the 
orgies of the Regency. 

Tt was the same with our fathers in 
the time of the Great Civil War, We 
are by no means unmindful of the 
great debt which mankind owes to 
the Puritans of that time, the deli- 
verers of England, the founders of the 
American Commonwealths, Butin the 
day of their power, those men com- 
mitted one great fault; which le deep 
and lasting traces in the national cha- 
racter and manners. They mistook 
the end and overrated the force of 
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overnment. They determined, not 
Say to protect religion and public 
morals from insult, an object for which 
the civil sword, in discreet hands, may 
be beneficially employed, but to make 
` the people committed to their rule 
truly devout. Yet,’ if they had only 
reflected on events which they had 
themselves witnessed and in which they 
had themselves borne a great part, 
they would have seen what was likely 
to be the result of their enterprise. 
They had lived under a government 
which, during a long course of years, 
did all that vould be done, by lavish 
bounty and by rigorous punishment, to 
< enforce conformity to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England. 
No person suspected of hostility to that 
church had the smallest chance of ob- 
taining favour at the court of Charles, 
Avowed dissent was punished by im- 
prisonment, by ignominious exposure, 
by cruel mutilations, and by ruinous 
fines. And the event had been that 
the Church had fallen, and had, in its 
fall, dragged down with it a monarchy 
which had stood six hundred years, 
The Puritan might have learned, if 
from nothing else, yet from his own 
recent victory, that governments which 
attempt'things beyond their reach are 
likely not merely to fail, but to produce 
an effect directly the opposite of that 

which they contemplate as desirable. 
All this was overlooked. The saints 
were to inherit the earth. The theatres 
were closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vicesewhich 
had never before been even misde- 
Meanors were made capital felonies. It 
was solemnly resolved by Parliament 
“that no person shall be employed but 
such as the House shall be'satisfied of 
his real godliness.” Tħe pious assem- 
bly had a Bible lying on the table for 
reference, If they had consulted it 
they might have learned that the wheat 
and the tares grow together inseparably, 
and must either be spared together or 
rooted up together. ‘To know whether 
a man was really godly was impossible. 


But itavas easy to know whether he |b 


had a plain dress, lank hair, no starch 
in his linen, no gay funiture in his 
house ; whether he talked through his 
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and showed the whites of his 
ae ; whether he named his children 
Assurance, Tribulation, and Maher- 
shalah-hash-baz; whether he avoided 
Spring Garden when M town, and ab- 
stained from hunting and hawkin, 
when in ‘the country ; whether he ex- 
pounded hard scriptures to his troop of 
dragoons, and talked in a committee of 
ways and means about seeking the 
Lord. These were tests which, could 
easily be applied. The misfortune yas, 
that they were tests which proved mo- 
thing. Such as they were, they were 
employed by the dominant party. And 
the consequence was that a crowd of 
impostors, in every walk of life, began 
to mimic and to caricature what were 
then regarded as the outward signs of 
sanctity. The nation was not duped. 
‘The restraints of that gloomy time were 
such as would have been impatiently 
borne, if imposed by men who were 
universally believed to be saints. Those 
Testraints became altogether insupport- 
able when, they were known to be kept 
up for the profit of hypocrites, It is 
quite certain that, even if the royal 
family had never returned, even if 
Richard Cromwell or Henry Cromwell 
had been at the head of the adminis- 
tration, there would have been a great 
relaxation of manners, : Before the 
Restoration many signs indicated that 
a period of license was at hand. The 
Restoration crushed for a time the Pu- 
ritan party, and placed supreme power 
in the hands of a libertine. The poli- 
cal counter-revolution assisted the 
moral counter-reyolution, and was in 
turn assisted by it. A period of wild 
and desperate dissoluteness followed. 
Eyen in remote manor-houses and 
hamlets the change was in some degree 
felt; but in London the outbreak of 
debauchery was appalling; and in Lon- 
don the places most deeply infected 
were the Palace, the quarters inhabited 
by the aristocracy, and the Inns of 
Court. ‘It was on the support of these 
parts of the town that the playhouses 
depended. The character of the drama 
ecame conformed to the character of 
its patrons. The comic poet was the 
mouthpiece of the most deeply cor- 
Tupted part of a corrupted society 
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And in the plays before us we find, 
distilled and condensed, the essential 
spirit of the fashionable world during 
the Anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan dad affected formality ; 
the comic poct laughed at decorum. 
The Puritan had frowned atemnocent 
diversions; the comic poet took under 
his patronage the most flagitious ex- 
cesses, The Puritan had canted ; the 
comic poct blasphemed. The Puritan 
had made an affair of gallantry felony 
without benefit of clergy; the comic 
poet represented it as an honourable 
distinction. The Puritan spoke with 
disdain of the low standard of popular 
morility ; his life was regulated by a 
far more rigid code; his virtue was 
sustained by motives unknown to men 
of the world. Unhappily it had been 
amply proved in many cases, and might 
well be suspected in many more, that 
these high pretensions were unfounded. 
Accordingly, the fashionable circles, 
and the comic poets who were the 
spokesmen of those circles, took up the 
notion that all professions of piety and 
integrity were to be construed by the 
rule of contrary ; that it might well be 
doubted whether there was such a 
thing as virtuein the world; but that, 
at all events, a person who affected to 
be better’than his neighbours was sure 
to be a knave. 

In the old drama there had been 
much that was reprehensible. But 
whoever compares even the least deco- 
rous plays of Fletcher with, those con- 
tained in the volume before us will sce 
how much the profligacy which follows 
a period of overstrained austerity goes 
beyond the profligacy which precedes 
such a period. The nation resembled 
the demoniac in the New Testament. 
The Puritans boasted that the unclean 
spirit was cast out. ‘The house was 
empty, swept, and garnished; and for 
a time the expelled tenant wandered 
through dry places seeking rest and 
finding none. But the force of the 
exorcism was spent. The fiend re- 
turned to his abode; and returned not 
alone, He took to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, They 
entered in, and dwelt together: and 
the second possession was worse than 
the first. 
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We will now, as far as our limits will 
permit, pass in review the writers to 
whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has introduced 
us. Of the four, Wycherley stands, 
we think, last in literary merit, but 
first in order of time, and first, beyond 
all doubt, in immorality. 

Wirta Wxrcnerrey was born in 
1640. He was the son of a Shropshire 
gentleman of old family, and of what 
was then accounted a good estate. The 
property was estimated at six hundred 
a year, a fortune which, among the 
fortunes at that time, probably ranked 
as a fortune of two thousand a year 
would rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the 
civil war broke ont; and, while he was 
still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian 
hierarchy and a republican govern- 
ment were established on the ruins of 
the ancient church and throne. Old 
Mr. Wycherley was attached to the 
royal cause, and was not disposed to 
intrust the education of his heir to the 
solemn Puritans who now ruled the 
universities and public schools. Ac- 
cordingly the young gentleman was 
sent at fifteen to France. He resided 
some time in the neighbourhood of the 
Duke of Montausier, chief of one of 
the noblest families of Touraine. The 
Duke’s wife, a daughter of the house of 
Rambouillet, was a finished specimen 
of those talents and atcomplishments 
for which her race was celebrated. 
The young foreigner was introduced to 
the splendid circle which surrounded 
the duchess, and there he appears to 
haye learned some good and some evil. 
In a few years he returned to his 
country a fine gentleman and a Papist, 
His conversion, it may safely be affirm- 
ed, was the effect not of any strong 
impression one his understanding, or 
feelings, but partly of intercourse with 
an agreeable society in which the 
Church of Rome was the fashion, and 
partly of that aversion to Calvinistic 
austerities which was then almost uni- 
versal among young Englishmen of 
parts and spirit, and which, at one 
time, seemed likely to make gne half 
of them Catholics, and the other half 


Atheists. 


But the ReStoration came. The uni- 
versities ‘were again in loyal hands; 
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and there was reason to hope that there 
would be again a national church fit 
for a gentleman. Wycherley became 
member of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and abjared the errors of the Church 
of Rome. ‘The somewhat equivocal 
glory of turning, for a short time, a 
good-for-nothing Papist into a good- 
for-nothing Protestant is ascribed to 
Bishop Barlow. - 
Wycherley left Oxford without taking 
a degree, and entered at the Temple, 
where he lived gaily for some years, 
observing the humours of the town, 
enjoying its pleasures, and picking up 
just as much law as was necessary to 
„make the character of a pettifogging 
attorney or of a litigious client enter- 
taining in a comedy. “ ; 

From an early age he had been in the 
habit of amusing himself by writing. 
Some wretched lines of his on the Resto- 
ration are still extant. Had he deyoted 
himself tothemaking ofverses, he would 
have been nearly as far below Tate and 
Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore are 
below Dryden. His only chance for 
renown would have been that he might 
have occupied a niche in a satire, be- 
tween Flecknoe and Settle. There was, 
however, another kind of composition 

- in which his talents and acquirements 
qualified him to sueceed; and to that 
he judiciously betook himself. 

Zn his old agè he used to say that he 
wrote Love ina Wood atnineteen, the 
Gentleman Dancing-Master at twenty- 
one, the Plain Dealer at twenty-five, 
and the Country Wife at one er two 
aud thirty. We are incredulous, we 
own, as to the truth of this story. 
Nothing that we know of Wycherley 
leads us to think him incapable of sa- 
crificing truth to vanity.” And his 
memory in the decliae of his life 
played him such strange tricks that 
we might question the correctness of 
his assertion without throwing any 
perdi on his veracity. Itis cer- 

none oj hi: 
till 167% SAREN Tove aeta 
Wood to the public. It seems impro- 
bable that he should resol En 
he $ ve, on so im- 
portant an occasion as that of a first 
appearance before the world, to ran 
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before his talents were ripe, before his 
style was formed, before he had looked 
abroad into the world ; and this when 
he had actually in his desk two highly 
finished plays, the frui of his matured 
powers. When we look minutely at 
the pieces themselves, we find in every 
part of them reason to suspect the ac- 
curacy of Wycherley’s statement. In 
the first scene of Love in a Wood, to 
go no further, we find many passages 
which he could not have written when 
he was nineteen. There is an allusion 
to gentlemen’s periwigs, which first 
came into fashion in 1663 ; an allusion 
to guineas, which were first struck in 
1663; an allusion to the vests which 
Charles ordered to be worn at court in 
1666; an allusion to the fire of 1666; 
and several political allusions which 
must be assigned to times later than 
the year of the Restoration, to times 
when the government and the city 
were opposed to each other, and when 
the Presbyterian ministers had been 
driven from the parish churches'to the 
conyenticles. But it is needless to 
dwell on particular expressions. The 
whole air and spirit of the piece-belong 
to a period subsequent to that men- 
tioned by Wycherley. As to the Plain 
Dealer, which is said to have been 
written when he was twenty-five, it 
contains one scene unquestionably 
written after 1675, several which are 
later than 1668, and scarécly a line 
which can haye been composed before 
the end of 1666. 

o Whatever may have been the age at 
which Wycherley composed his plays, 
it is certain that he did not bring them 
before the public till he was upwards 
of thirty. In 1672, Love in a Wood 
was acted with more success than it 
deserved, and this event produced a 
great change in the fortunes of the 
author. ‘The Duchess of Cleveland 
cast her eyes upon him, and was 
pleased with his appearance. This 
abandoned woman, not content with 
her complaisant husband and her royal 
keeper, lavished her fondness on & 
crowd of paramours of all ranks, from 
dukes to rope-dancers- In the time'of 
the commonwealth she commenced her 


his chance with a feeble piece, written 


career of gallantry, and terminated it 
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under Anne, by marrying, when a 
great-grandmother, that worthless fop, 
Beau Fielding, It is not strange that 
she should haye regarded Wycherley 
with favour. His figure was com- 
manding, his countenance strikingly 
handsome, his look and deportment 
full of grace and dignity. He had, as 
Pope said long after, “the true noble- 
man look,” the look which seems to in- 
dicate superiority, and a not unbe- 
coming consciousness of superiority. 
His hair indeed, as he says in one of 
his poems, was prematurely grey. But 
in that age of periwigs this misfortune 
was of little importance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to make 
love to him, after the fashion of the 
coarse-minded and shameless circle to 
which she belonged. In the Ring, 
when the crowd of beauties and fine 
gentlemen was thickest, she put her 
head out of her coach-window, and 
bawled to him, “ Sir, you are a rascal; 
you are a villain ;” and, if she is not 
belied, she added another phrase of 
abuse which we will not quote, but of 
which we may say that it might most 
justly have been applied to her own 
children. Wycherley called on her 
Grace the next day, and with great 
humility begged to-know in what way 
he had been so unfortunate as tò dis- 
oblige her. ‘Thus began an intimacy 
from which the poet probably expected 
wealth and honours. Nor were such 
expectations unreasonable. A hand- 
. Bome young fellow about the court, 
known by the name of Jack Churchill, 
was, about the same time, so lucky as 
to pecomg the objectof a short-lived 
fancy of the Duchess. She had pre- 
sented him with four thousand five 
hundred pounds, the price, in all pro- 
bability, of some title or pardon. ‘The 
prudent youth had lent the money on 
high interest and on landed security ; 
and this judicious inyestment was the 
beginning of the most splendid private 
fortune in Europe. Wycherleyavas not 
so lucky, ‘The partiality with which 
the great lady regarded him was in- 
deed the talk of the whole town ; and 
sixty years later old men who remem- 
bered those days told Voltaire that she 
often stole from the court to her lover's 
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chambers in the Temple, disguised 
like a country girl, with a straw hat 
on her head, pattens on her feet, and 
a basket in her hand. The poet was 
indeed too happy and proud to be dis- 
creet. He dedicated to the Duchess 
the play which had led to their ac- 
quaintance, and in the dedication ex- 
pressed himself in terms which could 
not but confirm the reports which had 
gone abroad. But at Whitehall such 
an affair was regarded in no serious 
light. The lady was not afraid to 
bring Wycherley to court, and to in- 
troduce him to a splendid.society, with 
which, as far as appears, he had never 
before mixed. The casy king, who 
allowed to his mistresses the same 
liberty which he claimed for himself, 
was pleased with the conyersation and 
manners of his new rival. So high 
did Wycherley stand in the royal 
favour that once, whewhe was confined 
by a fever to his lodgings in Bow 
Street, Charles, who, with all his faults, 
was certainly a man of social and 
affable disposition, called on him, sat 
by his bed, advised “him to try change 
of air, and gave him a handsome sum of 
money to defray the expense of a jour- 
ney. Buckingham, then Master of the 
Horse, and one of that infamous ministry 
known by the name of the Cabal, had 
been one of the Duchess’s innumerable 
paramours. He at first”showed some 
symptoms of jealousy; but he soon, 
after his fashion, veered round from 
anger to fondness, and gave Wycherley 
a commission in his own regiment 
anda place in the royal household. ~ 
It would be unjust to Wycherley’s 
memory not to mention here the only 
good action, as far as we know, of his 
whole life. @He is said to have made 
t exertions to obtain the patronage 
of Buckingham for the illustrious 
author of Hudibras, who was now 
sinking into an obscure grave, ne- 
glected by a nation proud of his 
genius, and by a court which he had 
served too well. Grace consented 
to see poor Butler; and an appointment 
was made. But unhappily two,pretty 
women passed by ; the volatile Duke 
ran after them ; the opportunity was 
lost, and could*never be regained. 
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second Dutch war, the most 
Real war in the whole history of 
England, was now raging. It was not 
in that age considered as by any means 
necessary that a naval officer should 
receive 2 professional education. 
"Young men of rank, who were hardly 
able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board the King’s ships, 
sometimes with commissions, and 
sometimes as volunteers. Meye 
orset, Rochester, and many others, 
Ba a playhouses and the Mall for 
hammocks and ŝalt pork, and, ignorant 
as they were of the rudiments of naval 
service, showed, at least, on the day of 
. battle, the courage which is seldom 
wanting in an English gentleman. 
All good judges of maritime affairs 
complained that, under this system, 
the ships were grossly mismanaged, 
and that the tarpaulins contracted the 


vices, without acquiring the graces, of 


the court. But on this subject, as on 


every other where the interests or 
whims of favourites were concerned, 
the government of Charles was deaf 
to all remonstrances. Wycherley did 


not choose to be out of the fashion. 
He embarked, was present at a battle, 


and celebrated it, on his return, in 


& copy of verses too bad for the 
bellman.* 


© 


* Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes that the 
battle at which Wycherley was present was 
that which the Duke of York gained over 
Opdam, in 1665. We believe that it was one 
of the battles between Rupert and De Ruy- 
ter, in 1673. | ; ° 
“The point is of no importance; and there 
cannot be said to be much evidence either 
way. We offer, however, to Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's consideration three arguments, of 
no great weight certainly, yet such as ought, 
we think, to prevail in the abgence of better. 
First, it is not very likely that a young 
Tempar quite unknown in the world,— 
and Wycherley was such in 1665,—should 
have quitted his chambers to go to sea, On 
the other hand, if would be in the regular 
course of things, that, when a courtier and 
an cquerry, he should offer his services. 
Serena his verses appear to have been 
written after a drawn battle, like those of 
1673, and not after a complete victory, like 
that of 1605. Thirdly in the epilogue to the 
Gentlqman Dancing-Master, written in 1673 
he says that “all gentlemen must pack to 
sea ;” an expression which makes it pro- 
bable that he did not himself mean to stay 
behind. 
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‘About the same time, he brought 
on the stage his second piece, the 
Gentleman Dancing-Master. The bio- 
graphers say nothing, as far as we rc- 
member, about the fgte of this play. 
There is, however, reason to belicye 
that, tlough certainly far superior to 
Love in a Wood, it was not equally 
successful. It was first tried at the 
west end of the town, and, as the poet 
confessed, “would scarce do there.” 
It was then performed in Salisbury 
Court, but, as it should seem, with no 
better event, For, in the prologue 
to’ the Country Wife, Wycherley de- 
scribed himself as “ the late so bafiled 
scribbler.” 

In 1675, the Country Wife was per- 
formed with brilliant success, which, 
in a literary point of view, was not 
wholly unmerited. For, though one 
of the most profligate and heartless of 
human compositions, it is the elaborate 
production of a mind, not indeed rich, 
original, or imaginative, but ingenious, 
observant, quick to seize hints, and 
patient of the toil of polishing. 

The Plain Dealer, equally immoral 
and equally well written, appeared in 
1677. At first this piece pleased the 
people Jess than the critics ; but after 
a time its unquestionable merits and 
the zealous support of Lord Dorset, 
whose influence in literary and fashion. 
able society was unbounded, esta- 
blished it in the public favour. 

The fortune of Wycherley was now 
in the zenith, and began to decline, 
A long life was still before him. But 
it was destined to be filled with no- 
thing but shame and wretchedness, 
domestic dissensions, literary failures, 
and pecuniary embarrassments. 

The King, who was looking about 
for an accomplished man to conduct 
the education of his natural son, the 
young Duke of Richmorid, at length 
fixed on Wycherley. The poet, ex- 
ulting in his good luck, went down to 
amuse himself at Tunbridge Wells, 
looked into a bookseller’s shop on the 
Pantiles, and, to his great delight, heard 
a handsome woman ask for the Plain 
Dealer, which had just been published, 
He made acquaintance with the lady, 
who proved to be the Countess of 
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Drogheda, a gay young widow, with 
an ‘ample jointure. She was charmed 
with his person and his wit, and, after 
a short flirtation, agreed to become ‘his 
wife. Wycherléy seems to have been 
apprehensive that this connection might 
not suit well with the King’s plans re- 
specting the Duke of Richmond. He 
accordingly: prevailed on the lady to 
consent to a private marriage. “All 
came out. Charles thought the con- 
duct of Wycherley both disrespectful 
and disinfentous. Other causes pro- 
bably assisted to alienate the sovereign 
from the ‘subject who had lately been 
so highly favoured. Buckingham was 
now in opposition, and had been com- 
mitted to the Tower; not, as Mr. Leigh 
Hunt supposes, on a charge of treason, 
but by an order of the House of Lords 
for some expressions which he had 
used in debate, Wycherley wrote some 
bad lines in praise of his imprisoned 
patron, which, if they came to the 
knowledge of the King, would cer- 


` tainly have made his majesty very 


angry. The favour of the court was 
completely withdrawn from the poet. 
An amiable woman with a large for- 
tune might indeed have been an ample 
compensation fof the loss. But Lady 
Drogheda was ill-tempered, imperious, 
and extravagantly jealous. She had 
herself been a maid of honour at 
Whitehall. She well knew in what 
estimation conjugal fidelity was held 
among the fine gentlemen there, and 
watched her town husband as assi- 
duously as Mr, Pinchwife watched his 
country wife. The unfortunate wit 
was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends 
at a tavern opposite to his own house. 
Bub on such occasions’ the windows 
were always open, in order that her 
Ladyship, who jas posted on the other 
side of the eet, might be satisfied 
that no woman was'of the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda re- 
leased the poet from this distress ; but 
a series of disasters, in rapid Succes- 
sion, broke down his health, his spirits, 
and his fortune.’ His wife meant to 
leave hima ‘good property, and left 
him only a lawsuit. His father could 
not or would nét-assist him. Wycher- 
ley was at length thrown into the Fleet, 
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and languished there during seven 
Years, utterly forgotten, as it should 
seem, by the gay and lively circle of 
which:he had been a distinguished or- 
nament. In the extremity of his dis- 
tress he implored the publisher who 
had been enriched’ by the sale of his 
works, to lend him twenty pounds, and 
was refused. His comedies, however, 
Still “kept possession of the stage, and 
drew great andiences, which troubled 
themselves little about the situation of 
the author. At length James the Se- 
¢ond, who had now succeeded to the 
throne, happened to go to the theatre on 
an evening when the Plain Dealer was 
acted. He was pleased by the per- 
formance, and touched by the fate of 
the writer, whom he probably remem- 
bered as one of the gayest and hand- 
somest of his brother’s courtiers. The 
King determined to pay Wycherley’s 
debts, and to’settle on ‘the unfortunate 
poet a pension of two hundred pounds 
ayear. This munificence on the part 
of a prince who was little in the habit 
of vewarding literary merit, and whose 
whole soul was devoted to the interests 
of his church, raises in us a surmise 
which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, 
pronounce very uncharitable. We can- 
not help suspecting that it was at this 
time that Wycherley returned to the 
communion of the Chuzch of Rome. 


That he did return to the communion 
of the Church of Rome is ‘certain. The 
date of his reconversion, as far as we 
know, has never been mentioned by 
any biographer. We belicye that, if 
we place it at this time, we do: no in- 
justice to the character either of Wy- 
cherley or James. 

Not long gies old Mr. Wycherley 
died; and hi8 son, now past the mid- 
dle of life, came to the family estate, 
Still, however, he was not at his ease, 
His embarrassments were great: his 
property was strictly tied up; and he 
was on very bad terms with the heir- 
atlaw. He appears to haye led, during 
a long course of years, that most 
wretched life, the life of a vicious old 
boy about town, Expensive tastes with 
little money, and licentions appetites 
with declining gigour, were the just 
Penance for his early irregularities A 
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severe illness had produced a singular 
effect on his intellect. His memory 
played him pranks stranger than almost 
any. that are to be found in the history 
of that strange faculty. It seemed to 
‘be at once preternaturally strong and 
preternaturally weak, If a book was 
yead to him before he went to bed, he 
would wake the next morning with his 
mind full of the thoughts and expres- 
sions which he had heard over night ; 
and he would write them down, with- 
out in the least suspecting that they 
were nôt his own. . In his verses tlft 
same ideas, and even the same words, 
came over and over agaimseyeral'times 
in a short composition. His fine per- 
son bore the marks of age, sickness, 
and sorrow ; and he mourned for his 
departed beauty with an effeminate re- 
grot. He could not look without a 
sigh at the portrait which Lely had 
painted, of hih when he was only 
twenty-eight, and often murmured, 
Quantum mutatus ab illo, He was'still 
nervously anxious about his literary 
reputation, and, not content with the 
fame which he still possessed as a dra-' 
miatist, was determined to be renowned 
as a satirist and an amatory poet. In 
1704, after twenty-seven years of si- 
lence, he again appeared as an author, 
He put forth a large folio of miscel- 
laneons verses, which, we believe, has 
never: been reprinted. Some of these 
pieces had probably circulated through 
the town in manuscript. For, before 
the volume appeared, the critics at the 
coftee-houses very confidently predicted? 
that it would beutterly worthless, and 
were in consequence bitterly reviled by 
the poct in an ill-written, foolish, and 
egotistical preface. The, book amply 
Vindicated the most ynfayourable pro- 
Phecies that had been hazarded. The 
Style and versification are beneath cri- 
tieism; the morals are those of Ro- 
chester, For Rochester, indeed, there 
Was Some excuse, When his. offences 
against decorum were committed, he 
was à yery young man, misled by a 
prevailing. fashion, Wycherley was 
sixty¢four. He had lone Eta the 
; : ies 
times when libertinism Was regarded 
7 garded 
as essential to the character of a wit 
and a gentleman. Most of the SE 
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poets, Addison, for example, John 
Philips, and Rowe, were studious ot 
decency. We can hardly conceive 
any thing ‘more miserable than the 
figure which the ribaRl old man makes 
in the midst of so many sober and 
well-conducted youths. 4 

In the very year in which this bulky 
volume of obscene doggerel was pub- 
lished, Wycherley formed an acquaint- 
ance of a very singular kind. A little, 
‘pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed ur- 
chin, just turned of sixteen, had written 
some copies of verses in which dis- 
cerning judges could detect the pro- 
mise of future eminence. There*twas, 
indeed, as yet nothing very striking or 
original in the conceptions of the 
youngpoet. “Buthewas already skilled 
in the art of metrical composition. 
His diction and his music were not 
those of the great old masters; but 
that which his ablest contemporaries 
were labouring to do, he already did 
best. His style was not richly poctical; 
but it was always neat, compact, and 
pointed. ‘His verse wanted variety of 
pause, of swell, and of cadence, but 
never grated harshly on the’ ear, or 
disappointed it by a feeble close. ‘The 
Youth was already freé of the company 
of wits, and was greatly clated at 
being introduced to the author of the 
Plain Dealer andthe Country Wife, 

It is curious to trace the history of 
the intercourse which took place be- 
tween Wycherley and Pope, between 
the representative of the age that was 
going out, and the representative of 
the age that was coming in, between 
the friend of Rochester’ and Bucking- 
ham, and the friend of Lyttelton and 
Mansfield. At first the boy was*en- 
chanted by the kindness and conde- 
scension of so eminent a writer, haunted 
his door, and followed him about like 
a spaniel from coftee-house to coffee- 
house. Letters full of affection, hu- 
mility, and fulsome flattery were in- 
terchahged between the friends. But 
the first ardour of affection could not 
last. Pope, though at no time scru- 
pulously delicate in his writings or 
fastidious as to the morals of his asso- 


ciates, was shocked by the indecenc: 


of a rake who, at seventy, was still the 
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representative of the monstrous profli- 
gacy of the Restoration. As the youth 
grew older, as his mind expanded and 
his fame rose, he appreciated both him- 
self and Wyclerley more correctly. 
He felt a just “contempt for the old 
gentleman’s verses, and was afno great 
pains tp conceal his opinion. Wycher- 
Jey, on the other hand, though blinded 
by self-love to the imperfections of 
what he called his poetry, could not 
but see that there was an immense dif- 
ference between his young companion’s 
rhymes and his own. He was divided 
between two feelings., He wished to 
have the assistance of so skilful a hand 


to polish his lines ;.and yet he shrank 
from the humiliation of being beholden 
for literary assistance to a lad who 
might have been his grandson. Pope 
was willing to give assistance, but was 
by no means disposed to give assistance 
and flattery too. He took the trouble 
to retouch whole reams of feeble stum- 
bling verses, and inserted many vigor- 
ous lines which the least skilful reader 
will distinguish in an instant. But he 
thonght that by these seryices he ac- 
quired right to express»himself in 
terms which would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, "become one who was 
addressing a man of four times his age. 
In one letter he tells Wycherley tliat 
“the worst pieces are such as, to render 
them very good, would require almost 
the entire new writing of them.” In 
another, he gives the following account 
of his corrections: “ Though the whole 
be as short again as at first, there if 
not one thought omitted but what is a 
repetition, of something in your first 
volume, or in this very paper; and the 
versification throughout is, I believe, 
such as nobody can be shocked at. 
‘The repeated permission you give me 
of dealing freely with you, will, Lhope, 
excuse what I have done; for, if L haye 
not spared you when I thought severity 
would do you a kindness, I have not 
mangled you where I thought there 
was no absolute need’ of amputation.” 
Wycherley continued to return thanks 
for all this hacking and hewing, which 
was, indeed, of inestimable service to 
his compositions, But at last his thanks 
began to sound very like reproaches, 
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In private, he is said to have described 
Pope as a person who could not cut 
out a suit, but who had some skill in 
turning old coats. In. his letters to 
Pope, while he acknowledged that the 
versification of the poems had been 
greatly improved, he spoke of the whole 
art of versification with scorn, and 
Sneered at those who preferred sound 
to sense, Pope tevenged himself for 
tltis outbreak of spleen by return of 
post. He had in his hands a volume 
of Wycherley’s rhymes, and he wrote 
to say that this volume was so full of 
faults that he could not cdrrect it with- 
out completely defacing the manu- 
script. “Tam,” he said, “equally afraid 
of sparing you, and of offending you 
by too impudent a correction.” This 
was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers, 
in a letter in which resentment shows 
itself plainly througk the thin dis- 
guise of civility. Pope, glfd to be 
rid of a troublesome and inglorious 
task, sent back the deposit, and, by 
way of a parting courtesy, advised 
the old man to turn his ‘poetry into 
prose; and assured him that the public 
would like thoughts much better with- 
out his versification, ‘Thus-ended this 
memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the 
termination of the strange friendship 
which we have described. The last 
scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
scandalous. Ten days before his death, 
at seventy-five, he married a young 
girl, merely in order to injure his 
nephew, an act which proves that 
neither years, nor adyersity, nor what 
he called his philosophy, nor either of 
the religions which he had at different 
times profefsed, had taught him the 
rudiments of Morality. He died in 
December, 1715, and lies in the vault 
under the church of St. Paul in Covent- 
Garden. 

His bride soon after married n Cap- 
tain Shrimpton, who thus became pos- 
sessed of a large collection of manu- 
scripts. These were sold to a book- 
seller. They were so full of easures 
and interlineations that no printereould 
decipher them, It was necessary to 
call in the aid of a professed critics 
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and Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, 
and the hero of the first Dunciad, was 
employed to ascertain the true reading. 
Jn this way a volume of miscellanies in 
verse and prose was got up for the 
market. The collection derives all its 
value from the traces of Pope’s hand, 
which are every where discernible. 
Of the moral character of Wycherley 
it can hardly, be necessary for us to 
say mote. His fame as a writer rests 
wholly on his comedies And chiefly on 
the last two. Even as a comic writer, 
he was neither of the best school, nor 
highest in his school. He was in 
truth- a worse Congreve, His chief 
merit, like Congreve’s, lies in the style 
of his dialogue. But the wit which 
lights up the Plain Dealer and. the 
Country Wife is pale and flickering, 
when compared with the gorgeous blaze 
which dazzles us almost to blindness 
in Loye,for Love and the Way of the 
World. Like Congreve, and, indeed, 
even more than Congreve, Wycherley 
is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety 
to the liveliness of his dialogue. ‘The 
poet speaks out of the mouths of all 
his dunces and coxcombs, and makes 
them describe themselyes with a good 
sense and acuteness which puts them 
on a lével with the wits and heroes. 
We will give two instances, the first 
which occur-to us, from the Country 
Wife. ‘There are in the world fools 
who find the society of old friends in- 
sipid, and who are always running after 
new companions, Such a character is 
"9, fair subject for comedy. But no- 
‘thing can be more absurd than to intro- 
duce a man of this sort saying to his 
comrade, “I can deny you nothing: 
for though I haye known, thee a great 
while, never go if I do not love thee as 
well as a new acquaintance.” That 
town-wits, again, have always been 
rather a heartless class, is true. But 
none of them, we will answer. for it, 
ever said to a young lady to whom he 
was making love, “We wits rail and 
make TE often, ‘but to show our parts: 
ead have no affections, so we have no 
Wycherley’s-plays are sai 
beei the produce of long moans 
labour, The epithet of “Slow” was 


early given to him by Rochester, and 
was frequently repeated. In truth his 
mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
was naturally a very meggre soil, and 
was forced only by Sreat labour and 
outlay p bear fruit which, after all, 
was not of the highest flavour. He 
has scarcely more claim to originality 
than. Terence. Tt is not too much to 
say that there is hardly any thing of 
the least value in his plays of which 
the hint is not to be found elsewhere. 
The best scenes in the Gentleman 
Dancing-Master were suggested’ by. 
Calderon’s Maestro de Danzar, not by 
any means one of the happiest come- 
dies of the great Castilian poct. The 
Country Wife is borrowed from the 
E'cole des Maris and the E’cole des 
Femmes. The groundwork of the Plain 
Dealer is taken from the Misanthrope 
of Molière. One whole scene is almost 
translated from the Critique de TE'cole 
des Femmes. Fidelia is Shakspeare’s 
Viola stolen, and marred in the steal- 
ing; and the Widow Blackaére, beyond 
comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Racine’s 
Plaideurs, talking the jargon of Qnglish 
instead of that of French chicane. 

The only thing original about Wy- 
cherley, the only thing which he could 
furnish from his own mind in inex- 
haustible abundance, was profligacy. 
It is curious to observe how every thing 
that he touched, however pure and 
noble, took in an instant the colour of 
his own mind. Compare the Z'cole des 
| Femmes with the Country Wife. Agnes 
is a simple and amiable girl, whose 
heart is indeed fill of love, ut of love 
sanctioned by honour, morality, and 
religion. Her natural talents ara great. 
They have been hidden, and, asit might 
appear, destroyed by an education ela- 
borately bad. But they are called forth 
into full energy by a virtuous passion. 
Her lover, while he adores her beauty, 
is too honest a man to abuse the con- 
fiding tenderness of a creature so charm- 
ing and inexperienced. _Wycherley 
takes this plot into his hands; and 
forthwith this sweet and graceful court- 
ship becomes a licentious intrigue of 
the lowest and least sentimental kind, 
between an impudent London rake and 
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the idiot wife of a country squire. We 
will not go into details. In truth, 
Wycherley’s indecency is protected 
ygainst the critics as a skunk is pro- 
tected against the hunters. It is safe, 
because it is too filthy to handle, and 
too noisome even to approacl? J 

Tt is the same with the Plain Dealer. 
How careful has Shakspeare been in 
Twelfth Night to preserve the dignity 
and delicacy of Viola under her dis- 
guise! Even when wearing a page’s 
doublet and hose, she is never mixed 
up with any transaction which the 
most fastidious mind could regard as 
leaving a stain on’her. She is em- 
ployed by the Duke on an embassy 
of love to Olivia, but on an embassy of 
the most honourable kind. Wycher- 
ley borrows Viola; and Viola forth- 
with becomes a pandar of the basest 
sort. But the character of Manly is 
the. best illustration of our meaning. 
Molière exhibited in his misanthrope a 
pure and noble mind, which had been 
sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy 
and malevolence, disguised under the 
forms of politeness. As every extreme 
naturally generates its contrary, Al- 
ceste adopts a standard of good and 
evil directly opposed to that of the 
society which surrounds him, Cour- 
tesy seems to him a vice; and those 
stern virtues which are neglected by 
the fops and coquettes of Paris become 
too exclusively the objects of his vene- 
ration. He is often to blame; he is 
often ridiculous; but he is always a 
goodman; and the feeling which he 
inspires is regret that a person so esti- 
mable should be so unamiable. Wy- 
cherley Borrowed Alceste, and turned 
him,—we quote the words of so lenient 
a critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt,—into “a 
ferocious sensualist, who believed him- 
self as great a rascal as he thought 
every body else.” ‘The surliness of 
Molitre’s hero is copied and carica- 
tured. But the most nauseous liber- 
tinism and the most dastardly fraud 
aro substituted for the purity and in- 
tegrity of the original, And, to make 
the whole complete, Wycherley does 
not seem to have been aware that he 
was not drawing the portrait of an emi- 
nently honest man, So depraved was 


his moral taste that, while he firmly 
‘believed that he was producing a pic- 
ture of yirtue too exalted for the com- 
merce of this world, he was really, 
delineating the greatest rascal that is 


.to be found, even in his own writings. 


__We pass a very severe censure on 
Wycherley, when we say that it is a 
relief to turn from him to Congreve. 
Congreve’s writings, indeed, are by no 
means pure; nor was lie, as far as we 
are able to judge, a warm-hearted or 
high-minded man. Yet, in coming 
to him, we feel that the worst is 
over, that we are one remove further 
from the Restoration, that we aro 
past the Nadir of national taste and 
morality, . 

Wittram Congreve was born in 
1670, at Bardsey, in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds. His father, a younger 
son of a very ancient Staffordshire 
family, had distinguished himself among 
the cavaliers in the civil war, was set 
down after the Restoration for the 
Order of the Royal Oak, and subse- 
quently settled in Ireland, under the 
patronage of the Earl of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and 
youth in Ireland. He was sent to 
school at Kilkenny, and thence went 
to the University of Dublin, His 
learning does great honour to his in- 
structors. From his writings it ap- 
pears, not only that™he was- well 
acquainted. with Latin literature, but 
that his knowledge of the Greek pocts 
was such as was not, in his time, com- 
mon eyen in a college. 3 

When he had completed his acade- 
mical studies, he was sent to Londo} 
to study the law, and was entered of 
the Middle Temple. He troubled him- 
self, however, very little about pleading 
or conyeyancifig, and gave himself up 
to literature and society. Two kinds’ 
of ambition early took possession of his 
mind, and often pulled it in opposite 
directions. He was conscious of great 
fertility of thought and power of in- 
genious combination, His lively con- 
yersation, his polished manners, and 
his highly respectable connections, 
had obtained for him ready access to 
the best company. He longed to be a 
great writer, ® He longed to be a man 
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of fashion. Either object was within 
his reach. -But could he secure both?” 
Was there not something vulgar in 
letters, something inconsistent with the 
easy apathetic’ graces of a man of the 
mode? Was it aristocratical to be 
confounded with creatures who lived 
in the cocklofts of Grub Street, to bar- 
gain with publishers, to hurry printers’ 
devils and be hurried by them, to 
squabble with “managers, to be ap- 
plauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and 
galleries? Could he forego the re- 
nown of being the first wit of his age? 
Could he attsin that renown without 
sullying what he valued quite as much, 
his character for gentility ? The history 
of his life is the history of a conflict 
between these two impulses. In‘ his 
youth the desire of literary fame had 
the mastery; but soon the meaner am- 
bition overpowered the higher, and 
obtained supreme dominion over his 
mind. 2 

His first work, 2 noyel of no great 
value, he published under the assumed 


0 


never read such a first play, and lent 
his services to bring it into a form fit 
forrepresentation. Nothing waswanted. 
to the success of the piece. It was so 
cast.as to bring into play-all the comic: 
talent, and to exhibit on the boards in 
one view*all the beauty, which Drury 
Lane Theatre, then the only theatre in 
London, could assemble. The result 
was a complete triumph; and the author 
was gratified with rewards more sub- 
stantial than the applauses of the pit. 
Montagu, then a lord of the treasury, 
immediately gave him a place, and, in 
a short time, added the reversion of 
[another place of much greater value, 
which, however, did not becom vacant 
till many’years had elapsed. 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the 
Double Dealer, a comedy in which all 
the powers which had produced the-Old 
‘Bachelor showed themselves, matured 
‘by time and improved by exercise. But 
the audience was shocked by the cha- 
racters of Maskwell and Lady Touch- 
wood: And, indeed, there is something 


name of Oleophil.. His second was the 
Old Bachelor, acted in 1693, a play 
inferior indeed to his other comedies, 
but, in its own line, inferior to them 
alone. The plot is equally destitute 
of interest and of probability. The 
characters are either not distinguish- 
able, or are distinguished only by pecu- 
liarities of the most glaring kind. But 
the dialogue is resplendent with wit 
and eloquence, which indeed are so 
abundant that the fool comes in for 
an ample share, and yet preserves a 
certain colloquial air, a certain inde- 
stribable ease, of which Wycherley had 
given no example, and which Sheridan 
Mm vain attempted to imitate. The 
author, divided between fride and 
shame, pride at having written a good 
Play, and shame at having done an 
pagentleinanlike thing, pretended that 
P ha merely scribbled a few scenes 
or ms own amusement, and affected to 
yield unwillingly to the į 
of those va Pressed hi 
fortune on the stage, 8 

was seep. in ae peneley 
one of whose best qualities was a i art a 
and generous admiration forthe Sane 
of others, He declared ‘that he had 


strangely revolting in the way in which 
2 group that seems to belong to the 
house of Laius or of Pelops is intro- 
duced into the midst of the Brisks, 
Froths, Carelesses, and Plyants, ‘The 
play was unfavourably received. Yet, 
if the praise of distinguished men could 
compensate an author for the disappro- 
bation of the multitude, Congreve had 
no Teason to repine. Dryden, in one of 
the most ingenious, magnificent, and 
pathetic pieces that he ever wrote, ex- 
tolled the author of the Double Dealer 
in terms which now appear extraya- 
gantly hyperbolical. TillCongyeye came 
forth,—so ran this exquisite {fittery,— 
the superiority of the poets who pre- 
ceded the civil wars was acknowledged. 


“Theirs was the giant race before the flood.” ` 


Since the return of the Royal House, 

much art.and ability had been exerted, 

but the old masters had been still un- 

rivalled. o 

“Our builders were with want of genius 
curst, 

The second temple was not like the first.” 
At length a writer had arisen who, just 
emerging from boyhood, had surpassed 
the authors of the Knight of the Burn- 


Q 


ing Pestle and of the Silent Woman, 
and who had only one rival left to 
contend with. 


‘Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 
O Shakspeare gàve as much, she could 
not give him more,” + 
Some lines near the end of the poem 
are singularly graceful and touching, 
and sank deep into the heart of Con- 
greve. i 
“ Already am I worn with cares and age, 
AT qusbabandoning the ungrateful stago; 
But you, whom every Muse and Grace 


Waites to better fortune born, 
Be kind to my remains; and, oh, defend 
Against NS judgment your departed 
t the insulting foe my fame pursue, 
Bat guard those hans hin aera H 
you,’ t 
The crowd, as usual, gradually came 
over to the opinión of the men of note; 
and the Double Dealer was before long 
quite as much admired, though perhaps 
neyer so much liked, as the Old Ba- 
chelor. f 
In 1695 appeared Love for Love, su- 
perior both in wit and in scenic effect 
to either of the preceding plays. It was 
performed at a new theatre which Bet- 
terton and some other actors, disgusted 
by the treatment which they had re- 
ceived in Drury Lane, had just opened 
in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Scarcely any comedy within the memory. 
ofthe oldest.man had been equally suc- 
cessful. he actors were so elated that 
they gaye Congreve a share in their 
theatre; and he promised in return tœ 
furnish them with a play every year, if 
his health would permit. Two years, 
passed, however, before he produced the 
“Mourning Bride,” a play which, paltry 
as it is when compared, we do not say, 
with Lear or Macheth, but with the best 
dramas of Massinger and Ford, stands 
very high among the tragedies of the 
age in which it was written. ‘To find 
any thing so good we must go twelve 
years back to Venice Preserved, or six 
years forward to the Fair Penitent. The 
noble passage which Johnson, both in 
writing and in conversation, extdlled 
above any other in the English drama, 
has suffered greatly in the public esti- 
mation from the extravagance of his 
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praise. Had he contented himself with 
Saying that it was finer than any thing 
in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lée, 

Rowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison, 
than any thing, in short, that had been 
written for the stage since the days of 
Charles the First, he would not have 
been in the wrong. 

The success of the Mourning Bride 
was even greater than that of Love for 
Love. Congreve was now allowed tobe 
the first tragic as well as the first comic 
dramatist of his time ; and all this at 
twenty-seven. We believe that no Eng- 
lish writer except Lord Pyron has, at 
so early-an age, stood so high in the 
estimation of his contem ies. 

Atthis time took place an event which `° 
deserves, in our opinion, a very different 
sort of notice from that which has been 
bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The 
nation had now nearly recovered from 
the demoralising effect of the Puritan 
austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign 
of the Saints were but faintly remem- 
bered. The evils produced by profane- 
ness and debauchery were recent and 
glaring. The Court, sineo the Revolu- 
tion, had ceased to patronise licentions- 
ness. Mary yas strictly pions; and the 
vices of the cold, stern, and silent Wil- 
liam, were not obtruded on the public 
eye. Discountenanced by the govern- 
ment, and falling in the favour of the 
people, the profligacy of The Restoration 
still maintained its ground in some parts 
of society. Its strongholds were the 
places where men of wit and fashion 
congregated, and above all, the theatres. 
At this conjunetnre arose a great ae 
former whom, widely as we differ fr 
him in many: important points, we can 
neyer mention without respect. 

Jerpuy Sorter was a clergyman 
ofthe Church of England, bred at Cam- 
bridge. His talents and attainments 
were suchas might have been expected 
to raise him to the highest honours of 
his profession. He had an extensive 
knowledge of books ; yet he had min- 
gled much with polite society, and is 
said not to have wanted either graco or 
vivacity in conversation, There were 
few branches of literature 'to which he 
had not paid some attention, Buteccle- 
siastical antiquity was his favourite 
Ná 
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study. In religious opinions he belonged 
to that section of the Church of England 
which lies furthest from Geneva and 
nearest to Rome. His notions touching 
Episcopal government, holy orders, the 
efficacy of the sacraments, the authority 
of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, the 
importance of vestments, ceremonies, 
and solemn days, differed little from 
those which are now held by Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman. Towards the close of 
his life, indeed, Collier took some steps 
which brought him stillnearer to Popery, 
mixed water with the wine in the Eu- 
charist, madg the sign of the cross in 
confirmation, employed oil in the visi- 
tation of the sick, and offered up prayers 
"for the dead. His politics were of apiece. 
with his divinity. He was a Tory of the 
highest sort, such as in the cant of his 
age was called a Tantivy. Not eyen the 
persecution of the bishops and the spo- 
liation of the universities could shake his 
steady loyalty. While the Convention 
was sitting, he wrote with vehemence in 
defence of the fugitive king, and was in 
consequence arrested. But his dauntless 
spirit was not to be so tamed. He re- 
fused to take the oaths, renounced all 
his preferments, and, in a guecession of 
pamphlets written with much violence 
and with some ability, attempted to ex- 
cite the nation against its new masters. 
In 1692, he was again arrested on sus- 
picion of havirf been concerned in a 
treasonable plot. So unbending were his 
principles that his friends could hardly 
persuade him to let them bail him ; and 
he afterwards expressed his remorse for 
having been induced thus to ‘acknow- 
ledge, by implication, the authority of 
an usurping government. He wassoon 
in trouble again, Sir John Friend and 
Sir William Parkins werg tried and 
Convicted of high treascn for planning 
the murder of King William. Collier 
administered Spiritual consolation to 
them, attended them to Tyburn, and, 
Just before they were turned off laid his 
hands on their heads = 
ri r , and by the au: 
thority which he derived from Christ 
solemnly absolyeq them. ‘This acne 
gave indescribable Scandal. Tories 
joined with Whigs in blami the acne 
duct of the daring priest, Some acts, it 
was said, which fall under the definition 


of treason are such that @ good man 
may, in tronbled times, be led into them 
even by his virtues. Itmay be necessary 
for the protection of society to punish 
such a man. But even in punishiri 


than m@rally guilty, and hope that His- 
honest error, though it cannot be par- 
doned here, will not be counted to hi 


concerned in a plot for waylaying and 
butchering, in an hour of security, one 
who, whether he were or were not their 
king, was at all events their fellow- 
creature. Whether the Jacobite theory 
about the rights of governments and the 
duties of subjects were or were not well 
founded, assassination must always be 
considered as a great crime. ‘It ig con- 
demned even by the maxims of worldly 
honour and morality. Much more must 
it be an object of abhorrence to the 
pure Spouse of Christ. The Church can- 
not surely, without the saddest and 
most mournful forebodings, see one of 
her children who has been guilty of 
this great wickedness pass into eternity 
without any sigit of repentance. That 
these traitors had given any sign of 
repentance was not allexed. “It might 
be that they had privately declared 
their contrition ; and, if so, the minister 
ofreligion might be justified in privately 
assuring them of the Divine forgiveness, 
But a public remission ought to have 
been preceded by a public atonement, 
The regret of these men, if expressed 
at all, had been expressed in secret. 
The hands of Collier had been laid’ on 
them in the presence of thousands, The 
inference which his enemies drew from 
his conduct was that he did not con- 
sider the conspiracy against the life of 
William as sinful. But this inference 
he very vehemently, and, we doubt not, 
very sincerely denied, 

The storm raged. The bishops put 
forth a solemn censure of the absolu- 
tion. The Attorney-General brought 
the matter before the Court of King’s 
Bench, Collier had now made upshis 
mind not to give bail for his appear- 
ance before any court which detived its 


authority from the usurper. He accord- 
ingly absconded and was outlawed. He 


him we consider him as legally*rather 


for sin hereafter. But such was notte — 
case of Collier’s penitents. ‘They were- 


`, literary pursuits in quiet. At a later 
~ period, many attempts were made to 
* shake his perverse integrity by offers of 


m 


eagainst the impiety and licentiousness 


` he died, towards the end of the reign of 
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` survived these eyents about thirty years. 


The prosecution was not pressed; and 
he was soon suffered to resume his 


wealth and dignity, but in vain? When 


_ George the First, he was still under the 
ban of the law. 
> We shall not be suspected of regard- 
ing either the politics or the theology of 
Collier with partiality ; but we belieye 
him to have been as honest and coura- 
geous a man as ever lived, We will 
go further, and say that, though pas- 
sionate and often wrongheaded, he was 
asingularly fair controversialist, candid, 
generous, too high-spirited to take mean 
advantages even in the most exciting 
disputes, and pure from all taint of 
personal malevolence. “It must also be 
admitted that his opinions on ecclesias- 
tical and political affairs, though in 
themselves absurd and pernicious, emi- 
nently qualified him tg be the reformer 
of our lighter literature, The libertinism 
of the press and of the stage was, as we 
haye said, the effect ofa reaction against 
the Puritan strictness. Profligacy was, 
like the oak leafof the twenty-ninth of 
May, the badge of a cavalier and ahigh 
churchman, Decency was associated 
with conyenticles and calyes’ heads. 
Grave prelates were too much disposed. 
to wink at the excesses of a body of 

„zealous and able allies who covered 
Roundheads and Presbyterians with ri- 
dicule. If a Whig raised his voice 


of the fashjonable writers, his mouth 
was instantly stopped by the retort; 
You are one of those who groan at a 
light quotation from Scripture, and raise 
estates out of the plunder of the Church, 
who shudder at a double entendre, and 
chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, 
a Burnet, even a Tillotson, would have 
done little to purify our literature. Bus 
when a man fanatical in the cause of 
episcopacy and actually under ontlawry 
for his attachment to hereditary right, 
came forward as the champion ‘of de- 
ceney, the battle was already half won. 

Tn 1698, Collier published his Short 
View of the Profaneness and Immo- 
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rality of the English Stage,a book which 
threw the whole literary world into 
commotion, but which is now much less 
read than it deserves. The faults of 
the work, indeed, are neither few nor 
small. “The dissertations on the Greck 
and Latin drama do not at all help the 
argument, and, whateyer may have 
been thought of them by the genera- 
tion which fancied that Christ Church 
had refuted Bentley, are such as, in 
the present day, a scholar of very 
humble pretensions may venture to 
pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. 
The censures are not sufficiently dis- 
criminating. The authors whom Collier 
accused had been guilty of such gross 
sins against decency that he was cer- 
tain to weaken instead of strengthen- 
ing his case, by introducing into his 
charge against thena any matter about 
which there could be the smallest dis- 
pute. Hewas, however, so injudicious 
as to place among the outrageous of- 
fences which he justly arraigned, some 
things which are really quite innocent, 
and some slight instances of levity 
which, though not perhaps strictly cor- 
rect, could easily be paralleled from the 
works of writers who had rendered great 
services to morality and religion. ‘Thus 
he blames Congreve, the number and 
gravity of whose real transgressions 
made it quite unnecessary to tax him 


povith any that were not real, for using 


the words “martyr” and inspiration” 
in æ light sense; as if an archbishop 
might not say that a speech was in- 


fees by claret, or that an alderman 


was 4 martyr to the gout. Sometimes, 
again, Collier does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between the dramatist and the 
persons of the drama. ‘Thus he blames 
Vanbrugh fr putting into Lord Fop- 
pington’s moutli some contemptuous 
expressions respecting the Church ser- 
vice; though it is obvious thatVanbrugh 
could not better express reverence than 
by making Lord Foppington express 
contempt. There is also throughout the 
Short View too strong a display of pro- 
fessional feeling. Collier is not content 
with claiming for his order an #nmu- 
nity from indiscriminate seurrility; he 
will not allow that, in any case, any 
word @& act of % divine can be a pro- 
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per subject for ridicule. Nor does he 
confine this benefit of clergy to’ the 
ministers, of the Established Church. 
He exténts the privilege to Catholic 
priests, and, What in him is more sur- 

isi o Dissenting preachers. This, 
a mere trifle. Toia 
\limins, priests of Jupiter, priests o! 
Mare ilto be held sacred. Dry- 
den is blamed for making the Mufti in 
Don Sebastian talk nonsense. Lee is 
called.to a seyere account for his’inci- 
vility to Tiresias. But the most curious 
passage is that in which Collier resents 
some unciy!! reflections thrown by Cas- 
sandra, in Dryden’s Cleomenes, on the 
calf Apis and his hierophants. The 
words “grass-eating, foddered god, 
words which really are much in the 
style of several passages in the Old 
Testament, give asmuch offence to this 
Christian divine as they could have 
given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when all deductions haye been 
made, great merit must be allowed to 
this work. There is hardly any book 
of that time from which it would be 
possible to select specimens of writing 
so excellent and so various. To com- 
pare Collier with Pascal would indeed 
be absurd. Yet we hardly know where, 
except in the Provincial Letters, we 
can find mirth so harmoniously and 
becomingly blended with solemnity as 
in ‘the Short’View. In truth, all the 
modes of ridicule, from broad fin to 
polished and antithetical sarcasm, were 
at Collier’s command, On the other 


hand, he was complete master of the: 


rhetoric of honest indignation. We 
scarcely know any volume which con- 
tains so many bursts of that peculiar 
eloquence which comes from the heart 
and goes to the heart. 9 Indeed the 
Spirit of the book is truly heroic. In 
order fairly to appreciate it, we must 
remember the situation in which the 
writer stood. He was under the frown 
of power. His name was already a 
mark for the inyectives of one half of 
the writers of the age, when, in the 
cause of good taste, good sense, and 
good morals, he gave battle to the other 
half, Strong as his political prejudices 
Were, he secms on this occasion to have 
entirely laid them asidt. He Ims for- 
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gotten that he is a Jacobite, and re f 


9 


members only that he'is a ‘citizen and 
a Christian. Some of his sharpest cen- 
sures are directed against poetry which 
had been hailed wit delight by the 
Tory party, and had inflicted m deep 
wound‘n the Whigs. Tt is inspiriting 
to see how gallantly the solitary oute 
Jaw advances to attack enemies, for- 
midable separately, and, it might have 
been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distributes his _swashing! blows 
right and left among Wycherley, Gon- 
greve,andVanbrugh, treads the wretched 
D'Urfey down. in the dirt beneath his 
fect, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dryden. 


View was immense. The nation was 
on the side of Collier. But it could mot 
be doubted that, in the great host which 
he had defied, some schampion would 
be found to lift the gauntlet. © Dhe 
general belief was that Dryden would 
take the field; and all the wits anti- 
cipated a sharp, contest between two 
well-paired combatants. ‘The ‘great 
poct had been singled ont in the most 
marked manner, It-was well known 
that he was deeply hurt; that much 
smaller provocations had formerly 
roused him to violent resentment, and 
that there was no literary weapon, of- 
fensive or defensive, of which he was 
4not master. But his conscience smote 
him; he stood abashed, like the fallen 
archangel at the rebuke of Zephon,— 
i 


“And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
arnein her shape how lovely; saw and 
His Toss” 5 

At a later period he mentioned the 
Short View in the preface to his Fables. 
He complained, with some asperity, of 
the harshness with which he had been 
treated, and urged some matters in mi- 
tigation, But, on the whole, he frankly 
acknowledged that he had beem justly 
reproved. “If,” said he, “Mr. Collier 
be my enemy, let him triumph. Jf he 
be my friend, as I have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he 
will be glad of my repentance. 

It would have been wise in Congreve 

to follow his master’s example. He 


The effect produced by the Short ; 


a. 


a 


was precisely in that situation in which 
it is madness to attempt a vindication ; 
for his guilt was so clear, that no ad- 
dress or eloquence could obtain an ac- 
quittal. On theøther hand, there were 
in his case many extenuating circum- 
stances which, if he had acknowledged 
his error and promised amendment, 
would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make 
great allowances for the faults into 
which so young aman had been se- 
duced by evil example, by the luxu- 
riance of a vigorous fancy, and by the 
inebriating effect of popular applause, 
The esteem, as well as the admiration, 
of the public was still within his reach. 
He might easily have effaced all me- 
mory of his transgressions, and have 
shared with Addison the glory of show- 
ing that the most brilliant wit may be 
the ally of virtue. But, in any case, 
prudence should haye restrained him 
from encountering Collier. The non- 
juror was a’ man thoroughly fitted by 
nature, education, and habit, for pole- 
mical dispute, Congreve’s mind,though 
a mind of no common fertility and 
vigour, was of a different class. No 
man understood so well the art of polish- 
ing epigrams and repartees into the 
clearest effulgence, and setting them 
neatly in easy and familiar dialogue. 
In this sort of jewellery he attained to 
mastery unprecedented and inimit- 
able. But he was altogother rude in 
the art of controversy; and he had a 
cause to defend which scarcely any art 
could haye rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might have 
been foreseen. Congreve’s answer wa’ 
a complete failure, He was angry, ob- 
scure, and dull, Even the Green Room 
and Will's Coffee-Honse were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in wit, as 
well as in argument, the parson had a 
decided advantage over the poet. Not 
only was Congreve unable to make any 
show of a case where he was in the 
wrong; but he succeeded in putting 
himself completely in the wrong where 
he was in the right. Collier had taxed 
him with profaneness for calling a 
clergyman Mr. Prig, and for intro- 
ducing a coachman named Jehp, in 
allusion to the King of Israel, who. was 
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known at a distance by his furious 
driving. Had there been nothing worse 
in the Old Bachelor and Double Dealer, 
Congreve might pass for as pure a 
writer as Cowper himself, who, in 
poems revised by so austere a censor as 
Jo ohn Newton, calls a fox-huntingsquire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the 
disrespectful name of Smug. Con- 
greve might with good effect have ap- 
peaked to the public wlitther it might 
not be fairly presumed that, when such 
frivolous charges were made, there were 
no very, serious charges to make. In- 
stead of doing this, he pretended that 
he meant no allusion to the Bible by 
the name of Jehu, and no reflection by 
the name of Prig. Strange, that n man 
of such parts should, in order to defend 
himself against imputations which no- 
body could regard, as important, tell 
untruths which it was certain that no- 
body would Believe! e 

One of the pleas which Congreve set 
up, for himself and his brethren was 
that, though they might be guilty of a 
little levity here and there, they were 
careful to inculeate a moral, packed 
close into two or three lines, at the end 
of eyery play. Had the fact been as 
he stated it, the defence would be worth 
yery little. For no man acquainted 
with human nature could think that a 
sententious couplet would undo all the 
mischief that five profligate acts: had 
done. But it would haye been wise in 


Congreve to have looked again at his 


own comedies before he used this argu- 
ment, «Collier did so; and found that 


the moral of the Qld Bachelor, the 
grave apophthe; which is to be a 
set-off against all the libertinism of the 
piece, is contained in the following 
triplet: R hi 

“What rugged ways attend the noon of 


lifel A 
Our sun declines, and with what anxious 


strife, SEM 
Mehat Pere we tug that galling load—a 


“ Love for Love,” says Collier, “may 
have a somewhat better farewell, but it 


would do a man little service should he 
remember it to his dying day:"— 


“The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, nót that a woman's kind.” 


° 
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Colliers reply was severe and tri- 
umphant. One of his repartees we 
will quote, not as a favourable spe- 
cimen of-his manner, but because it 
was called forth by Congreve’s charac- 
teristic affectation. The poet spoke 
of the Old Bachelor as a trifle to which 
he attached no value, and which had 
become public by a sort of accident. 
“TJ wrote it,’ he said, “to amuse my- 
self in a slow recovery from a fit of 
sickness.” “ What his disease was,” re- 
¿plied Collier, “Iam not to inquire: 
but it must be a very ill one to be 
worse than the remedy.” 

All that Congreve gained by coming 
forward on this occasion, was that he 
completely deprived himself of the ex- 
cuse which he might with justice have 
pleaded for his early offences. “ Why,” 
asked Collier, “should the man laugh 
at the mischief of the boy, and make 
the disorders of his nonage his. own, 
by an after approbation ?” 

Congreve was not Collier's only gp- 
ponent. Vanbrugh, Dennis, and Settle 
took the field, And from a passage in 
a contemporary satire, we are inclined 
to think that among the answers to the 
Short View was one written, or sup- 
posed to be written, by Wycherley. 
The victory remained with Collier. A 
great and rapid reform in almost all 
the departments of our lighter litera- 
ture was the ¢fiect of his labours. A 
new race of wits and poets arose, who 
generally treated with reverence the 
great ties which bind society together, 
and whose very indecencies were de- 
cent when compared with those of the 
school which flourished during the last 
forty years of the seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably prevented 
Congreve from fulfilling the engage- 
ments into which he Had entered with 
the actors. It was not till 1700 that 
he produced the Way of the World, 
the most deeply meditated. and the 
most brilliantly written of all his 
works, Tt wants, perhaps, the con- 
stant Movement, the effervescence of 
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abgve all, the chase and surrender of 
Millamant, are superior to any thing 
that is to be found in the whole range 
of English comedy from the civil war 
downwards. It is quite inexplicable 
tous that this play should have failed 
on the stige. Yet so it was; and tho 
author, already sore with the wounds 
which Collier had inflicted, was galled. 
past endurance by this new stroke, 
He resolved never again to expose 
himself to the rudeness of a tasteless 
audience, and took leave of the theatre’ 
for ever. i 

He lived twenty-eight years longer, 
without adding to the high literary 
reputation which he had attained, He 
read much while he retained’ his eye 
sight, and now and then wrote a short 
essay, or put an idle tale into verse ; 
but he appears never to haye planned. 
any considerable work. ‘The miscel- 
laneous pieces which he published in 
1710 are of little value, and have long 
been forgotten. - 

The stock of fame which he had ac- 
quired by his comedies was sufficient, 
assisted by the graces of his manner 
and conversation, to secure for hima 
high place in the estimation of the 
world, During the winter, he lived 
among the most distinguished and 
agreeable people in’ London. His 
summers were passed at the splendid 
country-seats of ministers and peers, : 
Literary envy and political faction 
which in that age respected nothing 
else, respected his repose. He pro- 
efessed to be one of the party of which’ 
his patron Montagu, now Lord Halifax 
Was the head. But he had civil words 
and small good offices for men of every 
shade of opinion. And men of every 
shade of opinion spoke well of him in. 
return. _ 

His means were for a long timé 
scanty. The place which he had in 
possession barely enabled him to live 
with comfort. And, when the Tories 
came itfto power, some thought that he 
would lose even this moderate provi- 


animal spirits, which we find in Love for 
Love. eBut the hysterical rants of Lady 
Wishfort, m ee of Witwould 
and his brother, the country: knicht’s 
courtship and his subsequent reyel, and, 


sion. But Harley, who was by no 
means disposed to adopt the extermi- 
nating policy of the October club, and 
who, avith all his faults of understand- 
ing and temper, had a sincere kindness 
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for men of genius, reassured the anx- 
ious poet by quoting very gracefully 
and happily the lines of ‘Virgil, 


“Non obtusa adeogestamus pectora Posni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab 
urbe.” ~- 

The indulgence with which Congreve 
was treated by the Tories was not 
purchased by any concession on his 
part which could justly offend the 
Whigs. It was‘his rare good fortune to 
share the triumph of his friends with- 
out haying shared their proscription. 
When the House of Hanover came to 
the throne, he partook largely of the 
prosperity of those with whom he was 
connected. The reversion to which 
he had been nominated twenty years 
before fell in. He was made secretary 
to the island of Jamaica; and his whole 
income amounted to twelve hundred a 
year, a fortune which, for a single man, 
Was in that age not only easy but 
splendid. He continued, howeyer, to 
practise the frugality which he had 
Jearned when he could scarce spare, as 
Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the 
chairman who carried him to Lord 
Halifax’s. Though he had nobody to 
save for, he latd up at least as much 
as ho spent. 

The infirmities of age came early 
upon'him. His habits had been in- 
temperate; he suffered much from gout; 
and, when confined to his chamber, he 
had no longer the solace of literature. 
Blindness, the most cruel misfortune 
that can befall the lonely students 
made his hooks useless to him. He 
was thrown on society for all his 
amusement; and in society his good 
breeding and vivacity made him always 
welcome, a 

By the rising men of letters he was 
considered not as a rival, but as a 
classic. He had left their arena; he 
never measured his strength with them; 
and he was always loud in-applause 
of their exertions. They could, there- 
fore, entertain no jealousy of him, and 
thought no more of detracting from 
his fame than of carping at the great 
men who had been lying ‘a hundred 
years in Poets’ Corner. Even the in- 
mates of Grub Street, even the heroes 
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of the Dunciad, were for once just to 
living merit. There can be no stronger 
illustration of the estimation in which 


Congreve was held than the fact that 


the English Tliad, a work which ap- 
peared with more splendid auspices 
than any other in our language, was 
dedicated to him. There was not a 
duke in the kingdom who would not 
haye been proud of such a compliment. 
Dr. Johnson expresses treat admira- 
tion for the independence of spirit 
which Pope showed on this occasion. 
: He passed over peers and statesmen 
to inscribe his Iliad to Coñgreve, with 
a magnanimity of which the praise had 
been complete, had his friend’s virtue _ 
been equal to his wit. Why he was 
chosen for so great an honour, itis not 
now possible to know.” -It is certainly 
impossible to know; yet we think it is 
possible to guess, ‘The translation of 
the Iliad had been zealously befriended 
by men of all political opinions. The 
poet who, at an early age, had been 
raised to affluence by the emulous li- 
berality of Whigs and Tories, could 
not with propriety inscribe t® a chief 
of either party a work which had been 
munificently patronised by both. It 
was necessary to find some person who 
was at once eminent and neutral, It 
was therefore necessary to pass over 
peers and statesmen. Congreve had a 
high name in letters, He had a high 
name in aristocratic circles. He lived 
on terms of civility with men of all 
parties. By a courtesy paid to him, 
neither,the ministers nor the leaders of 
the opposition could be offended. 

‘The, singular affectation which had 
from the first been characteristic of 
Congreve grew stronger and stronger 
as he advyaficed in life. At last it þe- 
came disagreedble to him to hear his 
own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose 
soul was burned up by the raging de- 
sire for literary renown, was half 
puzzled and half disgusted by what he 
saw, during his visit to England, of 
this extraordinary whim. Congreve 
disclaimed the character of a poet, de- 
clared ‘that his plays were trifles pro- 
duced in an idle hour, and begged that 
Voltaire would consider him merely as 
a gentleman, * If you had been merely 
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a gentleman,” said Voltaire, “I should 
not have come to see you.” © 
Congreve was not a man of warm 
affections.. Domestic ties he had none; 
and in the temporary connections which 
he formed with a succession of beauties 
from the green-room his heart does 
nt to have been interested. Of 
all his Attachments that to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle lasted the longest and was the 
most celebrated. This charming ac- 
tress, who was, during many years, 
the idol of all London, whose face 
caused the fatal broil in which Mount- 
fort fell, amd for which Lord Mohun 
was tried by the Peers, and to whom 
. the Earl of Scarsdale was said to have 
made honourable addresses, had con- 
ducted herself, in very trying circum- 
stances, with extraordinary discretion. 
Congreve at length became her confi- 
dential friend. ‘hey constantly rode 
out together and dined together. Some 
people said that she was his mistress, 
and others that she would soon be his 
wife. Te was at last drawn away from 
~her by the influence of a wealthier and 
haughtier beauty. Henrietta, daughter 
of the great Marlborough, and Countess 
of Godolphin, had, on her father’s death, 
succeeded to his dukedom, and to the 
greater part of his immense property. 
Her husband was an insignificant man, 
of whom Lord Chesterfield said that 
he came to tlft House of Peers only to 
sleep, and that he might as well sleep 
on the right as on the left of the wool- 
sack. Between the Duchess and Con- 
greve sprang upa most eccentrig friend- 
ship. He had a seat every day at her 
table, and assisted in the direction of 
her concerts, That malignant old bel- 
dame, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who 
hed quarrelled with her @aughter as 
she had quarrelled withevery body else, 
affected to suspect that that there was 
something wrong. But the world in 
general appears to have thought that a 
great lady might, without any imputa- 
tion on her character, pay marked at- 
tention to a man of eminent genius 
' who was near sixty years old, who was 
still older’ in appearance and in con- 
stitution, who was confined to his chair 
by gout, and who was unable to. read 
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In the summer of 1728, Congreve 
was ordered to try the Bath waters. 
During his excursion he was over- 
turned in his chariot, and received some 
severe internal injuryefrom which he 
never recovered. He came back to 
London®in a dangerous state, com- 
plained. constantly of a pain in his side, 
and continued to sink, till in the fol 
lowing January he expired. 

He left ten thousand pounds, sayed 
out of the emoluments of his lucrative 
places. Johnson says that this money 


family, which was then in great dis- 
tress. Doctor Young and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, two gentlemen who seldom agree 
with each other,ebut with whom, on 
this occasion, we are happy to agree, 
think that it ought to have gone to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congrevebequeathed 
two hundred pounds to Mrs, Brace- 
girdle, and an equal sum toa certain 
Mrs. Jellat; “but the bulk of his accu- 
mulations went to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, in whose immense wealth such 


a legacy was as a drop in the bucket, 
It might haye raised the fallen fortunes 
of a Staffordshire squire ; it might havo 
enabled a retired actress to enjoy every 
comfort, and, in her sense, every luxury: 
but it was hardly sufficient to defray 
the Duchess’s establishment for three 
months, 

The great lady buried her friend 
with a pomp seldom seen at the fune- 
rals of poets. The corpse lay in state 
under the ancient roof of the Jerusa- 
dem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was 
borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilming- 
ton, who had been Speaker, and was 
afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, 
and other men of high consideration. 
Her Grace laid out her friend’s bequest 
in a superb diamond necklace, which 
she wore in honour of him, and, if 
report is to be believed, showed her 
regard in ways much more extraordi- 
nary. It is said that a statue of him in 
ivory, which moved by. clockwork, was 
placed daily at her table, that she had 
a wax doll made in imitation, of him, 
and that the feet of the doll were re- 


from blindness, o 


gularly. blistered and anointed by the 


ought to have gone to the Congreve’ 
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doctors, as poor Congreye’s feet had 
been when he suffered from the gout. 
‘A monument was erected to the poet 
in Westminster Abbey, with an inserip-| 
tion written by te Duchess; and Lord 
Cobham honouréd him with a ceno- 
taph, which seems to us, thouĝh that 
is a bold word, the ugliest and most 


. absurd of the buildings at Stowe. 
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We have said that Wycherley wasa 
worse Congreve. There was, indeed, 
a remarkable analogy between the writ- 
ings and lives of these hyo men. Both 
were gentlemen liberally educated. 
Both led town lives, and knew human 
nature only as it appears between Hyde 
Park and the Tower: Both were men 
of wit. Neither had much imagina- 
tion. Both at an early age produced 
lively and profligate comedies. Both 
retired from the field while still in early 
manhood, and owed to their youthful 
achievements in literature whatever 
consideration they enjoyed in later life. 
Both, after they had ceased to write 
for the stage, published volumes of mis- 
cellanies which did little credit cither 
to their talents or to their morals. Both, 
during their declining years, hung loose 
upon society; and both, in their last 
moments, made’eccentric and unjusti- 
fiable dispositions of their estates. " 

But in every point Congreve main- 
tained) his superiority to Wycherley. 
Wycherley had wits but the wit of 
Congreve’ far outshines that of every 
comic writer, except Sheridan, who has 
arisen within the last two centuries. 
Congreve had not, in a large measure, 
the/poctical faculty; but compared with 
Wycherley he might be called a great 
poet. Wycherley had some know- 
ledge of books; but Congreve was a 
man of real learning. Congreve’s 
offences against decorum, though highly 
culpable, were not so gross as those of 
Wycherley ; nor did Congreve, like 
Wycherley, exhibit tò the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious 
dotage. Congreve died in the enjoy- 
ment of high consideration; Wycher- 
ley forgotten or despised. Congreve’s 
will was absurd and capricious; but 
Wycherley’s last actions appear to have 
been prompted by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we 
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must stop, Wanbrugh and Farquhar 
are not nftn to bè hastily dismissed, 
and we haye not left ourselyes space to 
do them justice. DER 


LORD HOLLAND. (duty, 1841.) 
Tho Opinions of Lord Holland, as recorded 

tn the Journals of the House of Lords, 
TEB E Moray, of ela Bae 

ter-at-Laty. Svo. London; 1811 

Many reasons make it impossible for 
us to lay before Ga EAR thepre- 
sent moment, a complete view of the 
character and public career of the late | 
Lord Holland. But we feel that we 
have already deferred’ too long the 
duty of paying some tribute to his 
memory. We feel that it is moro 
becoming to bring without further de- 
lay an offering, though. intrinsically of 
little yalue, than to leave his tomb 
longer without some token of our re- 
yerence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book 
which lies on our table. And yet it 
iş a book which, eyen if it had been 
the work of a less distinguished man, 
or had appeared under circumstances 
less interesting, would have well repaid 
an-attentive perusal. It is valuable, 
both as a record of principles and'as & 
model of composition. We find in it 
all the great’ maxims which, daring 
more than forty years, guided Lord 
Holland’s public conduct, and the chief 
reasons,,on which those maxims rest, 
condensed into the smallest possible 
space, and set forth with admirable 
perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To 
his opinions on Foreign Policy we for 
the most part cordially assent; but, 
now and then we are inclined to think 
‘them imprudently generous. We could 
not haye signed the protest against. the 
detention of Napoleon. The Protest 
respecting the course which England 
pursned at the Congress of Verona, 
though it cohtains mnch that is excel- 
lent, contains also positions which, we 
are inclined to think, Lord Holland 
would, at a later period, have iea 
to be unsound. But tovall his doctrines 
on constitutional questions, we give our 
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hearty approbation ; and we firmly be- 
lieve that no British goyefnment has 
ever deviated from that line of internal 
policy which he has traced, without 
detriment to the public. 

We will give, as a specimen of this 
Tittle volume, a single passage, in which 
a chief article of the political creed of 


the Whigs is stated and explained, 
with singular clearness, force, and bre- 


vity. Our fers will remember that, 
in 1825, the Catholic Association raised 
the cry of emancipation with most for- 
midable effect, ‘The ‘Tories acted after 
their kindy Instead of removing the 
grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, appa- 
rently sharp and stringent, but in truth 
utterly impotent, for restraining the 
right of petition. Lord Holland’s Pro- 
test on that occasion is excellent. 


“We aro,” says he, “well aware that the 
privileges of the, people, the rights of freo 
discussion, and the spirit and letter of our 

pular institutions, must render,—and 
they are intended to render,—the continu- 
‘ance of an extensive grievance, and of the 
dissatisfaction consequent thereupon, dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
and ultimately subversive of the authority 
of the state. Experience and theory alike 
forbid us to deny that effect of a free con- 
stitution; a sense of justice and a loye of 
liberty equally deter us from lamenting it, 
But we have always been taught to look for 
the remedy of such disorders in the redress 
of the grievances which justify them, and 
in the removal of the dissatisfaction from 
which they flow—not in restraints on an- 
cient privileges, not in inroads on the right 
of public discussion, nor in violations of the 
principles of a free government. If, there- 
fore, the legal method of secking redress, 
which has been resorted to by TSON: 
Jabouring under grievous disabilities, be 
fraught with immediate or remote danger 
to the state, we draw from that circum- 
stance a conclusion long since foretold b; 
great authority—namely, that the Britis! 
constitution, and large exclusions, cannot 
subsist together ; that the constitution must 
destroy them, or they will destroy the con- 
stitution.” 


Tt was not, however, of this little 
book, valuable and interesting as it is, 
but of the author, that we meant to 
speak; and we will try to do so with 
calmness and impartiality, 

In order to fully appreciate the cha- 
racter of Lord Holland, it is necessary 
to go far back into the history of his 
family ; for he had inherited somethine 
more than a coronét and an estate, To 
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the House of which he was the head 
belongs one distinction which we be- 
lieve to be without a parallel in our 
annals. During mofe than a century, 
there has never beer® a time at which a 
Fox has not stood in a prominent sta- 
tion afhong public men. Scarcely had 
the chequered career of the first Lord 
Holland closed, when his son, Charles, 
rose to the head of the Opposition, and 
to the first rank among English de- 
baters. And before Charles was borne 
to Westminster Abbey a third Fox had 
already become one of the most con- 
spicuons politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible not to: be struck by 
the strong family likeness which, in 
spite of diversities arising from educa- 
tion and position, appears in these three 
distinguished persons. In their faces 
and figures there was a resemblance, 
such as is common enough in novels, 
where one picture is good for ten gene- 
rations, but such as in real life is 
seldom found. ‘The ample person, the 
massy and thoughtful forehead, the 
large eyebrows, the full check and lip, 
the expression, so singularly com- 
pounded of sense, humour, courage, 
openness, a strong will and a sweet 
temper, were commort to all. But the 
features of the founder of the House, 
as the pencil of Reynolds and tho 
chisel of Nollekens have handed them# 
down to us, were disagreeably harsh 
and exaggerated. In his descendants, 
the aspect was preserved, but it was 
softened, till it became, in the late lord, 
the most gracious and interesting coun- 
tenance that was ever lighted up by 
the mingled lustre of intelligence and 
beneyolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men 
of this noble family, so was it also 
with their minds. Nature had done 
much for them all, She had moulded 
them all of that clay of which shé is most 
sparing. To all she had given strong 
reason and sharp wit, a quick relish for 
every physical and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, constitutional intrepidity, and that 
frankness by which constitutional intre- 
pidity is generally accompanied, spirits 
which nothing could depress, tempers 
easy, generous, and. 4 $ 
genial. courtesy which has its seat in 


and placable, and that . 


= 
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the heart, and of which artificial po- 
liteness is only a faint and cold imita- 
tion. Such a disposition is the richest 
inheritance that ever was entailed. on 
any family. 
= But training and situation greatly 
‘mailhed the fine qualities which na- 
-ture lavished with such profusion on 
* three generations of the house of Fox. 
The first Lord Holland was a needy 
political adventurer. He’ entered pub- 
lic life at a time when the standard of 
integrity among statesmen was low. 
He started as the adherent of a mi- 
nistet who had indeed many titles to 
respect, who possessed eminent talents 
beth for administration and for debate, 
who understood the public interest 
well, and who meant fairly by the 
country, but who had seen so much 
perfidy and meanness that he had be- 
come sceptical as to the existence of 
probity. Weary of the’cant of pa- 
triotism, Walpole had learned to talk 
a cant of a different kind. Disgusted 
by that sort of hypocrisy which is at 
Jeast a homage to virtue, he was too 
much in thé habit of practising the 
less respectable hypocrisy which os- 
tentatiously displays, and sometimes 
even simulates vice. ‘To Walpole Fox 
attached himself, politically and per- 
sonally, with the ardour which be- 
longed to his temperament. And it 
is not to be denied that in the school 
of Walpole he contracted faults which 
destroyed the value of his many great 
endowments, “He raised himself, in- 
deed, to the first consideration in the 
House of Commons; he became a con- 
summate master of the art of debate ; 
he attained honours, and immense 
wealth; but the public esteem and 
confidence weré withheld from him. 
His private friends, indeed, justly ex- 
tolled his generosity and good nature. 
They maintained that in those parts 
of his conduct which they could least 
defend thoes n¢ . "ng ‘sordid, and 
that, if he wa misled, he was misled 
by amiable feelings, by a desire to 
serye his friends, and by anxious ten- 
derness for his children. But by the 
nation he was regarded as a man of 
insatiable rapacity and desperate am- 
bition ; as a man ready to adopt, with- 
Vor, IL 
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out scruple, the most immoral und: the 
most unconstitutional manners ; as a 
man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions 
and feelings, for the work of managing 
the Parliament by means of secret- 
seryice-money, and of keeping down 
the people with the bayonet. Many of 
his contemporaries had a morality | 
quite as lax as his: but yery few among 
them had his talents, and none had 
his hardihood and energy. He could 
not, like Sandys and Doddington, find’ 
safety in contempt. He therefore be- 
came an object of such general aver- 
sion as no statesman since the fall of 
Strafford has incurred, of such general 
aversion as was probably never in any ~ 
country incurred by a man of so kind 
and cordial a disposition. A weak 
mind would haye sunk under such a 
load of unpopularity. But that reso- 
lute spirit seemed to derive new firm- 
ness from the public hatred, ‘The only 
effect which reproaches appeared to 
produce on him, was to sour, in some 
degree, his naturally sweet temper. 
The last acts of his public life were 
marked, not only by that audacity 


which he had derived from nature, not 
only by that immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole, but 
by a harshness which almost amounted 
to cruelty, and which had never been 
supposed to belong toshis character. 
His@everity increased the unpopularity , 
from which it had sprang. ‘The well- 
known lampoon of Gray may serve as 
a specimen of the feeling of the coun- 
try. tl the images are taken from 
shipwrecks, quicksands, and cormo- 
rants. Lord Holland is represented as 
complaining, that the cowardice of his 
accomplices had prevented him from 
putting down, the free spirit of the 
city of London by sword and fire, and 
as pining for the time when birds of: 
prey should make their nests in West- 
minster Abbey, and unclean beasts 
burrow in St. Pauls. 

Within a few montlis after the death 
of this remarkable man, his second 
son Charles appeared at the head of 
the party opposed to the American 
War. Charles had inherited the bo- 
dily and mental constitution of his 
father, and Rad been much, far too 

TA, 
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much, under his father’sinfluence. "It 
was indeed impossible that a son of so 
affectionate and noble a nature should 
not haye been warmly attached to'e 
parent who possessed many fine qua- 
lities, and who carried his indulgence 
and liberality towards his children even 
to'a culpable extent. Charles saw that 
the person to Whom he was bound by 
the strongest ties was, in the highest 
degree, odious to the nation; and the 
effect was what might have been ex- 
pected from the strong passions and 
constitutional boldness of so high- 
spirited a youth. He cast in his lot 
with his father, and took, while still a 
*boy, 2 deep part in the most unjustifi- 


able and unpopular measures that had | 


been adopted since the reign of James 
the Second. In the debates on the 
Middlesex Election, he distinguished 
himself, not only by his precocious 
powers of eloquetice, but by the vehe- 
ment and scornful manner in 3yhich he 
bade defiance to public opinion. He 
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worse than theirs, He had one great 
advantage over them. He received 
a good political education. - The first 
lord was educated by. Sr Ropers Wal- 
pole. Mr. Fox was edlitcated! by his 
father. The late lord was educated by 
Mr. Fox. The pernicious maxims early 
imbibed by the first Lord Holland), 
made his great talents useless, and° * 
worse than useless, to the state. The 
pernicious mħxims early imbibed: by 
Mr. Fox, led him, at the commence- 
ment of his public life, into great faults 
which, though afterwards nobly ex- 
piated, were never forgotten. To the 
very end of his career, small'men, when 
they had nothing else to say'in*defence 
of their own tyranny, bigotry, and im- 
becility, could always Pa atten by 
some paltry taunt about the election 
of Colonel Luttrell, the imprisonment 
of the lord mayor, and other measures 
in which the 


was at that time regarded as a man 
likely to be thé most formidable cham- 


, mind expanded. His range of _obger> 
vation became wider. His genius 
broke through early prejudices. His 
natural benevolence and mognanimity 
had fair play. In avery shox time 
he appeared in a situation worthy of 
his understanding and of his heart. 
Troma family whose name was asso- 
ciated in the public mind with tyranny 
and corruption, from a party of which 
the theory and the practice were equally 

„servile, from the midst of the Luttrells, 
k e Dysons, the Barringtons, came 
pe the greatest parliamentary de- 

aries a civil and religious liberty. 

Üi e late Lord Holland succeeded to 

e'talents and to the fine natural dis- 

Positions of his House. But his si- 

tuation sas very different from that of 

the two eminent men of ‘liom: we 
we spoken. In some Paportant re- 


grandfather, and from which the youth 
of his uncle was not wholly free. 

Gn ‘the other hand, the late Lord 
Holland, as compared with his grand- 


Spects it was better, in some it was 


father and his uncle, laboured under one 


4 


| 
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great disadvantage. They were:mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He 
became a Peer while still an infant. 
When he entered public life, the House 
of Lords was a'yery small and a very 
decorous assembly. The mipority to 
which he belonged was scarcely able to 
muster fiye or six votes on the most 
important nights, when eighty or 
ninety lords were present. Debate 
had accordingly become a mere form, 
as it was in the Irish House of Peers 
before the Union. This was a great 
misfortune to a man like Lord Holland. 
It was not by occasionally addressing 
fifteen or twenty solemn and unfriendly 
auditors, that his grandfather and his 
uncle attained their unrivalled parlia- 
mentary skill, The former had learned 
his art in “the great Walpolean bat- 
tles,” on nights when Onslow was in 
tho chair seyenteen hours without in- 
termission, when the thick ranks on 
both sides kept unbroken order till long 
after the winter sun had risen upon 
them, when the blind were led ont by 
the hand into the lobby and the para- 
lytic laid. down in’ their bed-clothes on 
the benches. The powers of Charles 
Fox were, from the first, exercised in 
conflicts not less exciting. The great 
talents of the late Lord Holland had 
no such advantage. phis was the more 
unfortunate, because the peculiarspecies 
of eloqnence which belonged to him in 
common with his family required much 
practice to develope it. With strong 
sense, and the greatest readiness of wit, 
a certain tendency to hesitation was 
hereditary in the line of Fox. This 
hesitation arose, not from the poverty, 
but from the wealth of their vocabu- 
y. They paused, riot from the dif- 
ficulty of finding one expression, but 
from the difficulty of choosing between 
seyeral, It was only by slow degrees 
and constant exereise that the first 
Lord Holland and his son oyercame 
the defect. deere guests of them 
if completely. 

on etatemient the late Lord Holland 
was not successful; bis chief excellence 
lay in reply. Ho had the quick eye of 
is house for the wusound parts of an 
argument, and a great felicity in ex- 
Posing them. He was decidedly more 
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distinguished in debate than any peer 
of his time who had not sat in the 


House of Commons. Nay, to find ‘his , 


equal among persons similarly situ- 
ated, we must go back cighty years 
to Earl Granville. For Mansfield,» 
Thurlow, Loughborough, Grey, Gren- 
ville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other 
eminent men, living and dead, whom 
we will not stop to enumerate,*carried 
to the Upper House an eloquence 
formed and matured in the Lower. 
The opinion of the most discerning 


judges'was that Lord Holland’s orator- 


ical performances, though sometimes 
most successful, afforded no fair mea- 
sure of his oratorical powers, and that, 
in an assembly of which the debates 
were frequent and animated, he would 
haye attained a very high order of ex- 
cellence, It was, indeed, impossible to 
listen to his conversation without seeing 
that he was born a débater, To him, 
as to his uncle, the exercise of the 


mind in discussion was a positive plea- * 


sure. With the greatest good nature 
and good breeding, he was the very 
Opposite to an assenter. The word 
“disputatious” is generally used asia 
word of reproach; but we can express 
our meaning only by saying that Lord’ 
Holland was most courteously and 
pleasantly disputatious, In truth, his 
quickness in discovering and appre- 
hending distinctions and analogies was 
such as a veteran judge might enyy- 
‘The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were astonished to find inan unprofes- ~ 
sional Manso strong a relish for the 
esoteric parts of their science, and com- 
plained that as soon as they had split 
a hair, Lord Holland proceeded to 
split the filaments into. filaments still 
finer. In a mind less happily consti- 
tuted, there might havo been a risk 
that this turn for subtilty would haye 
produced serious evil. But in the heart 
and understanding of Lord Holland 
there was ample security against all 
such danger, He was not a man to be 
the dupe of his own ingenuity. He 
put his logic to its proper use; and in 
him the dialectician was always sub- 
ordinate to the statesman. 

His political, life is written: in the 
chronicles of his country: Perbaps, as 
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we have iready intimated, his opinions 
on two or three great questions of fo- 
reign policy were open to just objec- 
tion. Yet eyen his errors, if he erred, 
were amiable (respectable. We are 
snot sure thi at We donot loye and admire 
him the more | 
then seduced from what we regard as a 
wise policy by sympathy. with the op- 
pressed; by gehgrosity towards the fallen, 
by a philanthi Gee enlarged that it 
took in all nations, by love of peace, a 
love which in him was second only to 
the love of fgeedom, and by the magna- 
nimous credulity of a mind which was 
as incapable of suspecting as ‘of devi- 
* sing mischief. 

‘To his views on-questions of domestic 
policy the voice of his countrymen does 
ample justice. They reyere the memory 
of the man who was, during forty years, 
the constant protector-of all oppressed 
races and persecfited sects, of the man 
whom neither the prejudices northe in- 

` terests belonging to his station could 
seduce from the path of right, of the 
noble, who in every great crisis cast in 
his lot with the commons, of the planter, 
who made manful war on the slave 
trade, of the landowner, whose whele 
heart was in the struggle against the 
corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost ex- 
clusively on those parts of Lord Hol- 
land’s character which were open to 

` the observation of millions. How shall 
we express the feelings with which his 
memory is cherished by those who were 
honoured with his friendship2> Or in 
what language shall we speak of that 
house, once celebrated for its rare at- 
tractions to the furthest ends of the ci- 
vilized world, and now silent and deso- 
late as the grave? Tg that house, a 
hundyed and twenty years ago, & poet 
addressed those tender and graceful 
lines, which haye now acquired a new 
meaning not less sad than that which 
they originally bore, 
“Thou Hill, whose brow the antique struc- 
tures grace, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble 


Tas2, 
Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower 


appears, 
O'er my dim eyeballs glgnee the sudden 
tears? 
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cause he was now and} 
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How sweet were once thy prospects fresh 
and fair, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air !* 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged 


trees, 
phy, Pars shadow and thine eyening 
Tis image thy, forsaken bowers restore; 
Thy waks and airy prospects charm no 
more; 
No more the summer in thy glooms al- 


ed, 
‘Thine evening breezes, and thy noon-day 
shade,” 


Yet a few years, and the shades and 
structures may follow their illustrious 
masters. The wonderful city Thigh 
ancient and gigantic as it is, still contie, 


of logwood by a water-privilege in 
Michigan, may soon displace those tur- 
rets and gardens which are associated 
with so much that is intestine "and 
noble, with the courtly ma; co of 
Rich, with the loves of Ormond, with 
the counsels of Cromwell, with the 
death of Addison. The time is coming 
when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
Surviyors of our generation, will in vain 
seck, amidst new streets, and squares, 
and railway stations, for the site of that, 
dwelling which was in their youth the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholars, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen. They will then 
remember, with @strange tenderness. 
many objects once familiar to them, the 
avenue and the terrace, the busts and 
the paintings, the carving, the grotesque 
gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes, 
With peculiar fondness they will recall 
that venerable clamber, in which all the 
antique gravity of a college library was 
so singularly blended with all that fe- 
male grace and wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing-room. They will 
recollect, not unmoved, those shelyes 
loaded with the varied learning of many 
lands and many ages, and those por. 
traits in which were preserved the fea- 
tures of the best and wisest Englishmen 
of two generations. They will recollect 
how many men who haye guided the 
politics of Europe, who haye moved 
great assemblies by area ee clo- 
quence, who have put sa ian 0 bronze 
and canvass, or who have left to poste- 


rity things so written as it shall not 


nuces to grow as fast as à young town 


. 
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willingly lct them die, were there mixed 
with al t wgs loveliest and gayest 
in the, SA Eie most splendid of 
capit: icy will remember the pe- 
culiar cter which belonged to tht 
circle, in which every talent apd accom- 
plishment, every art and science, had its 
place. They will remember how the 
last debate was discussed in one corner, 
and'the last comedy of Scribe in an- 


+ other ; while Wilkie gazed with modest 


admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti; 
while Mackintosh turned over. Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation; while 
Talleyrand related his conversations 
with Barras at the Luxembourg, or 
his ride with Lannes over the field of 
Austerlitz. They will remember, above 
all, the grace, and the kindness, far more 
admirable than grace, with which the 
princely hospitality of that ancient 
mansion was dispensed. They will re- 
member the yenerable and benignant 


countenance and the cordial voice of 


him who bade them welcome.» They 
will remember that temper which years 
of pain, of sickness, of lameness, ofcon- 
finement, seemed only to make siveeter 
and sweeter, and that frank politeness, 
which at once relieved all the embar- 
rassment of the youngest and most 
timid writer or artist, who found him- 
self for the first time among Ambassa- 
dors and Earls. They will remember 
that constant flow of conversation, so 
natural, so animated, so various, 0 rich 
with observation and anecdote; that 
wit which never gaye a wound; that 
exqnisite mimicry which ennobled, in® 
stead of degrading; that goodness of 
heart which appeared in every look and 
accent, and gaye additional value to 
every talent and acquirement: They 
will remember, too, that he whose name 
they hold in reverence was not less dis- 
tinguished by the inflexible uprightness 
of his political conduct than by his 
loving disposition and his winning 
manners, ‘Chey will remember that, in 
the last lines which he traced; he ex- 
his joy that*he had done no- 
pressed Joy ae 
thing unworthy of the friend of Fox 
and Grey; and they will have reason 


to feel similar joy, if, in looking back 
on many troubled years, they cannot 
accuse themselves of having done any 


thing unworthy of men who were dis- 
tinguished by the friendship of Lord. 
Holland. Fy 
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WE are inclined to think that we shall 
best meet the wishes of onr readers, if, 
instead of minutely examining this 
book, we attempt to give, in a way ne- 
cessarily hasty and imperfect, our own 
view of the life and character of Mr. 
Hastings. Our feeling towards him is 
not exactly that of the House of Com- 
mons which impeached him in 1787; 
neither is it that of tlfe House of Com-: 
mons which uncovered and stood up to 
receive him in 1818. He had great 
qualities, and herendered great seryices 
to the state. But to represent him as a 
man of stainless virtue is to make him 
ridiculous ; and from regard for his 
memory, if from no other feeling, his 
friends would haye done well to lend 
no countenance to such adulation. We 
believe that, if he were now living, he 
would have sufficient judgment and 
sufficient greatness of mind to wish to 
be shown as he was. He must have 
known that there were dark spots on 
his fame. He might also haye felt with 
pride @:at.the splendour of his fame 
would bear many spots. He would 
have wished posterity to haye a likeness 
of him, thongh an unfavourable likeness, 
rather than a daub at once insipid and 
unnatural, resembling neither him nor 
any body else. “Paint me as I am,” 
said Oliver Cromwell, while Sitting to 
young Lely, “Ifyou leaye out the scars 
and wrinkles, I will not pay you a 
shilling.” Even in such a trifle, the 
great Protector showed both his good 
sense and his Magnanimity, He did not 
wish all that was characteristic in his 
countenance to be lost, in the=vain ât- 
tempt to give him the regular features 
and smooth blooming: checks of the 
curl-pated minions of James the First 
n3 
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He was content that his face should go 
forth marked with all the blemishes 
which had been put on it by time, by 
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last Hastings of Daylesford had pre- 
sented his second son to the rectory of 
the parish in which the ancient resi- 


p sleepless nights, by ansiety,} dence of the family stood. Mhe living 
pect 33 morsc; but with valour, \gyas of little value; ahd the situation 
Toes: and public care writ- k the poor clergyman, after the sale 
ten in s princely lines.’ If men of the estate, was deplorable; _ He was 
traly knew their own interest, it | constantly engaged in lawsuits about 


is th they would wish their 
min 5 7 

oo rang from án 
an ace. It has 


Sedigree can be) 


+ fourteenth centuty, the coronet of Pem- 
broke. Erom. another branch sprang 
the renowned Chamberlain, the faithful 
adherent of the White Rose, whose fate 
has furnished so striking a theme both 
to poets and to historians, His family 
received from the Tudors the earldom 
of Huntingdon, which, after long dis- 
Possession, was regained in our time 
by a series of events scarcely paral- 
leled in romance. . 

The lords of the manor of Dayles- 
ford, in Worcestershire, claimed to be 
considered as the heads of this distin- 
guished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger 
shoots. But the Daylesfor?—family, 
though not ennobled, was wealthy and 
highly considered, till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed by 
the great ruin of the civil war. The 

Hastings of that time waf a zealous 

cavalier. He raised money on his lands, 

sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, 
joined the royal army, and, after 
spending half his property in the cause 
of King Charles, was glad to ranson 
himself by making over most of the re- 
maining half to Speaker Lenthal. The 
old seat at Daylesford still remained 
in the faily; but it could no Jonger be 
Kept up; and in the following generation 
it was sold to a mereliant of London, 
Before this transfer took place, the 


his tithes with the new lord of the 
manor, and was at length utterly 
ruined. His eldest son, Howard, œ 
well-conducted young man, obtained 
a plage in the Customs. The second 
son, Pynaston, an idle worthl < 
married before lie was sein a 
wife in two years, and died 
West Indies, leaving to the care i 
his unfortunate father a little orphan, 
destined to strange ‘and memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune, ` p 
Warren, the son of Pynaston, was 
born on the sixth of, December, 1782, 
His mother died a few days later, and 
he was left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather. The child was early sent 
to the village school, where he learned 
his letters on the same bench with the 
sons of the peasantry ; 


hing in his garb of fare 
his sewed to take a 
course from that of the young rusti 
with whom he- studied ends piyan. 
But:no cloud aean the dawn 


is and 


turns of his eventful career, was never 
abandoned. He would recover the 
estate which had belonged to his 
fathers, He would be Hastings of 


k 
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Daylesford. This purpose, formed in 
infancy and poverty, grew stronger as 
his’ intellect expanded and as his for- 

+ tune rose. He, pursued his plan with 
‘that calm but thdomitable force of will 
which was the most striking eculinrity 
of his character, When, under a tro- 

* pical sun, he ruled fifty millions of 
Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares 
of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Daylesford. And when his 
Jong public life, so singularly, ehe- 
quered With good and cvil, with glory 
and.obloquy, had at length closed for 
ever, it was to Daylesford that he re- 
tired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his 
uncle Howard determined to take 
charge of him, and to give him a li- 
beral education, The boy went up to 
London, and was sent to a school at 
Newington, where he was well taught 
but ill fed, He always attributed the 
smallness of his stature to the hard 
and scanty fare of this seminary, At 
ten he was removed to Westminster 
school, then flourishing under the care 
of Dr, Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as 
his pupils affectionately called him, 
was one of the masters. Churchilt, 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, 
were among the students. With 
Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship 
which neither the lapse of time, nor & 
wide dissimilarity of opinions and pur- 
suits, could wholly dissolve: It does 
not appear that they ever met after 
they had grown to manhood. But 
forty years later, when the voices of 
many great orators were crying for 
Yyengeance on the oppressor of India, 
the shy and secluded poet could image 
to himself Hastings the Governor- 
General only as the Hastings with 
whom he had rowed on the Thames 
and played in the cloister, and refused 
to believe that so good-tempered a 
fellow could have done any thing very 
wrong. His own life had sheen spent 
in praying, musing, and\°rhyming 
among the ki Ei of the Ouse. 

ad preserved in no common mea- 
pe pees of childhooa. His 
spirit had indeed been severely tried, 
but not by temptations which impelled 
him to any gross’ violation of the 
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rules of social morality. He had never 
been attacked by combinations of power- 
ful and deadlyenemies. He had never 
been compelled to make a choice be- 
tween innocence and greatness, between 
crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in 
theory the doctrine of human depravity, 
his habits were such that he was unable 
to conceive how far from the path of 
night even kind and noble natures may 
be hurried by the rage of conflict and 
the lust of dominion, 5 
Hastings had another associate ‘at 
Westminster of whom we shall have 
occasion to make frequent mention, 
Elijah Impey. We know little about 
their school days. But, we think, we- 
may safely venture to guess that, when- 
ever Hastings wished to play any trick 
more than usually naughty, he hired 
Impey with a tart ora ball to act as 
fag in the worst part of the prank. 
Warren was distinguished among 
his comrades as an excellent swimmer, 
boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he 
was first in the examination for the 
foundation. His name in gilded letters 
on the walls of the dormitory still at- 
tests his victory over many older com- 
petitors. He stayed two years longer 
at the school, and was looking forward 
to a studentship at Christ Church, when 
an event happened which changed the 
whole course of his life. Howard Hast- 
ings died, bequeathing his: nephew to 
the care of a friend and distant relation, 
named Chiswick. ‘This > 
though he did not absolutely refuse the 
chargeysyas desirous to rid himself of 
it as soon as possible. Dr. Nichols 
made strong remonstrances against the 
cruelty of interrupting the studies of a 
youth who seemed likely to be one of 
the first scholgrs of the age. He eyen 
offered to bear the expense of Sending 
his fayourite pupil to Oxford, But 
Mr. Chiswick was inflexible, . He 
thought the years which haq already 
been wasted'on hexameters and penta- 
meters quite sufficient. He had it in 
his powerto obtain forthe lad a writer- 
ship inthe ‘service of the Hast Didia 
Company. Whether the yours adven- 
turer, when once shipped off made a 
fortune, or died of a liver complaint, he 


equally ceased to be a burdén to any 
nd 
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body. Warren was accordingly re- 
moved from Westminster school, and 
placed for a few months at a commer- 
cial academy, to study arithmetic and 
pook-keeping. In January 1750, a few 
days after he had completed his seven- 
teenth year, he sailed for Bengal, and 
arrived at his destination in the October 


followi 
Ho wag immediately acd at a desk 
in the ary’s office at Calcutta, 


and laboured there during two years. 
Fort William was then purely a com- 
mercial settlement. In the south of 
India the encroaching policy of Dupleix 
had transformed the servants of the 

o English Company, against their will, 
into diplomatists and generals. The 
war of the succession was raging in the 
Carnatic; and the tide had been sud- 
denly turned against the French by the 
genius of young Robert Clive. But in 
Bengal the European. settlers, at peace 
with the natives and with cach other, 
were wholly occupied with ledgers and 
bills of lading. 

‘After two years passed in keeping 
accounts at Calcutta, Hastings was sent 
up the conntry to Cossimbazar, i town 
which lies on the Hoogley, about a 
mile from Moorshedabad, and which 
then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, 
if we may compare small things with 
great, such as the city of London bears 
fo Westminster. Moorshedabad was 
the abode of the prince who, by an 
authority ostensibly derived from the 
Mogul, but, really independent, ruled 
the three great provinces of, Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad 
were the court, the harem, and the 
public offices. Cossimbazar was 2 port 
émd/a place of trade, renowned for the 
quantity and excellence óf the silks 
which were sold in its marts, and con- 
stantly receiving and sending forth 
fleets of richly laden barges. At this 
important point, the Company had es- 
tablished a small factory subordinate 
to that of Fort William. Here, during 
several years, Hastings was employed 
in making bargains for stuffs with na- 
tive brokers. While he was thus en- 
gaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to 
the government, amd declared war 
against the English. ‘The defenceless 
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settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close 
to the tyrants capital, was. instantly 
seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner 
to Moorshedabad, but, in consequence 
of the humane interverftion of the ser- 
yants of the Dutch Company, was 
treated With indulgence. 
the Nabob marched on Calcutta; the- 


Meanwhile 


governor and the commandant fled; the 
town and citadel were taken, and most 
of the English prisoners perished in the 
Black Hole. 

In these events originated the great- 
ness of Warren Hastings, The fugitive 
governor and his companions had take 


refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, 


near the mouth of the Hoogley. They 
were naturally desirous to obtain full 
information respecting the proceedi 
of the Nabob; and D S ee 
so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who 
was a prisoner at large in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the court. He thus 
became a diplomatic agent, and soon 
established a high character for ability 
and resolution. The treason which at 
a later period was fatal to Surajah 
Dowlah was already in progress; and 
Hastings was admitted to the delibera- 
tions of the conspirators. But the 
time for striking had not arrived. It 
was necessary to postpone the exccu- 
tion of the design; and Hastings, who 
was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda. 
Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the 
expedition from Madras, commanded 
by Clive, appeared in the Hoogley. 
Warren, young, intrepid, and excited 
probably by the example of the Com- 
mander of the Forces who, having like 
himself been a mercantile agent of the 
Company, had been turned by public 
calamities into a soldier, determined to 
serye in the ranks. During the early 
operations of the war he carried a. 
musket. But the quick eye of Clive 
soon perceived that the head of the 
young volunteer would be more useful 
than his arm. When, after the battle 
of Plassty, Meer Jaffier was proclaimed 
Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was ap- 
pointed to reside at, fho scouts of the 
new prince as agent for the Company. 
ae tae cena cat Moorshedabad till 


ber of Council, and was consequently 


the year 1761, when he became a Mem- . 
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forced to reside at Calcutta. ‘This was 
during the interval between Cliye’s first 
and second administration, an interval 
which has left gn the fame of the Hast 
India Company a stain not wholly 
effaced by many years of just and 
humane government. Mr. Vansittart, 
the Governor, was at the head of a new 
and anomalous empire. On one side 
was a band of English functionaries, 
daring, intelligent, eager to be rich. 
On the other side was a great native 
population, helpless, timid, accustomed 
to crouch under oppression. Tò keep 
the stronger race from preying on the 
weaker, was ai undertaking which 
tasked to the utmost the talents and 
energy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair 
intentions, was a feeble and inefficient 
ruler, The master caste, as was natural, 
broke loose from all restraint; and then 
was Seen what we believe to be the most 
frightful of all spectacles, the strength 
of civilization without its mercy.. To 
all other despotism there is*a check, 
imperfect, indeed, and liable to gross 
abuse, but still sufficient to preserve 
society. from the last extreme of misery. 
A time comes when the eyils of sub- 
mission are obviously greater than those 
of resistance, when fear itself begets a 
sort of courage, when a conyulsive burst 
of popular rage and despair warns 
tyrants not to presume too far on the 
patience of mankind. But against mis- 
government suchas then afflicted Ben- 
gäl it was impossible to struggle. The 
superior intelligence and energy of the 
dominant class made their power irre- 
sistible. A war of Bengalees against 


‘Englishmen was like a war of sheep 


against wolves, of men against demons. 
The only protection which the con- 


quered could find was in the modera-}i 


tion, the clemency, the enlarged policy 
of the conquerors, That protection, 
at a later period, they found. But at 
first English power came among them 
unaccompanied by English morality. 
There was an interval between the 
time at which they became our subjects, 
and the time at which we began to re- 
flect thut we were bound to discharge 
towards them the duties of ralers. 
During that interval the business of a 
servant of the Company was simply to 
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wring out of thenativesa hundred or tivo 
Hundred thousand pounds as speedily as 
possible, that he might return home be- 
fore his constitution had suffered. from 
the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to 
buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and 
to give balls in St. James's Square. 
Of the conduct of Hastings at this time 
little is known; but the little that is 
known, and the circumstance that little 
is known, must be considered as ho- 
nourable tohim. He could not protect 
the natives: all that he could do was 
toabstain from plundering and oppress- 
ing them; and this he appears.to haye 
done. It is certain that at this time he 
continued poor; and itis equally cer- 
tain that by cruelty and dishonesty he’ 
might easily have become rich. It is 
certain that he was never charged with 
haying borne a share in the worst 
abuses which then prevailed; and it is 
almost equally certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses, the able 
and bitter enemies who afterwards per- 
secuted him would not have failed to 
discover and to proclaim ‘his guilt. 
The keen, severe, and eyen.maleyolent 
scrutiny to which his whole public life 
was subjected, a scrutiny unparalleled, 
as we believe, in the history of man- 
kind, is in one respect advantageous to 
his reputation, It brought many la- 
mentable blemishes to light; but it en- 
titles him to be considéred pure from 
every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. hs 

The truth is that the temptations to 
which so, many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart 
Were not temptations addressed to the 
ruling passions of Warren Hastings. 
He was not squeamish in pecuniary 
fransactiéns; but he was neither sor- 
did nor rapacious. Hewas far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great 
empire merely as a buccaneer would 
Jook on a galleon. Had his heart been 
much worse than it was, his under- 
standing would have preserved him 
from that extremity of baseness. He 
was an unscrupulous, perhaps an un- 
principled statesman; but still he was 
a statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to Eng- 


land. He hiid realised only avery mo- 
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derate fortune; and that moderate for- 
tuné-was soon reduced to nothing, 
partly by his praiseworthy liberality, 
and partly by his mismanagement. To- 
wards his tions he appears to have 
acted. very generously. The greater 
part of his/Savings he left in Bengal, 
hoping probably to obtain the high 
usury of India. But high usury and bad 

i nerally gotogether; andHast- 

niere incipal. 


his time: very little is 
known. But it has been asserted, and 
is highly prebable, that liberal studies 
and the society of men of letters occu- 
pied. a great part of his time. -It is 
to be remembered to his hononr that, 
in days when the languages of. the 
East were regarded by other servants 
of the Company merely as the means 
of communicating with weavers and 
inoney-changershis enlarged and ac- 
complished mind sought in Asiatic 
learning for new forms of intellectual 
enjoyment, and for new. views of go- 
“yernment and society. Perhaps, like 
most persons who have paid much at- 
tention to departments of knowledge 
which lie out of the common track, he 
was inclined to oyerrate the value of 
his favourite studies. He’ cédneeived 
that the cultivation of Persian literature 
might with advantage be made a part 
of the liberal vducation of gn English 
gentleman; and he drew up a plan 
with that view. It is said that the 
University of Oxford, in which Orien- 
tal learning had never, since the yevival 
of letteys, been wholly neglected, was 
tobe the seat of the institution which 
he contemplated. „An endowment was 
expected irom the munificence of the 
Company: and professors thoroughly, 
competent to interpret Hafiz aud Fer- 
tusi were to he engaged. in the Bast. 
gs called on Johnson, with the 
58 it should seem, of interesting 
project a man who enjoyed the 
S T reputation, and who 
was particularly connected with Oxford. 
Fhe interview appeats to haye left on 
Johnson's mind a most favourable im- 
pression of the talents and attainments 
of his yisiter. Long after, when Hast- 
ings was ruling theimmense population 


as 
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of British India, the ola philosopher 
wrote to him, and referred in the most 
courtly terms, though with great dignity, 
to their short but agreeable intercourse, 
Hastings soon beg&n to look again 
towards India. Te had little to attach 
him to*Bngland; and his pecuniary. 
embarrassments were great. Ie so~ 
licitedl his old masters the Directors for 
employment. Thêy acceded to his re- 
quest, with high compliments both to 
his abilities and to his integrity, and ' 
‘appointed him a Member of Couteil at 
Madras. It would be unjust not to + 
mention that, though forced to borre 
money for his outfit, he did not wit, 


|had appropriated to the relief of his 
| distressed relations. In the spring of 
of the 
meed a 
which 


n; but 


© of picking up some 
d ich were then lightly 
got and aslightly spent by the English 

1 m Was accompa- 
nied by his wife, a native, we have some- 
where read, of Archangel. ‘This young 
woman, who, born under the Arctic 
circle, was destined to play the part of 
a Queen under the tropic of Cancer, 
had an agreeable person, ® cultivated 
mind, and manners in the highest de- 
gree engaging. She despised her hus- 
band heartily, and, as the story which 
we have to tell sufficiently proves, not 
without reason. She was interested by. 
the conversation and flattered by the 
attentions of Hastings, The situation 
was indeed perilous, No place is s0 
propitious to the formation either of 
close friendships or of deadly enmities 
asan Indiaman. There are very few 
people who do not find a voyage which 
lasted several months insupportably 
dull,” Anything is welcome which PA 
break that long monotony, # sail, © 
shark, an albatross, a man overboard. 
Most passengers find some resource in 
eating twice as mally meals as on land, 

ay 


= 
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But the great devices for killing the 
time are quarrelling and flirting. The 
facilities for both these exciting pur- 
suits are great. ‘Whe inmates sof the 
ship are thrown tugether far more than 
in any country-seat or boarding-house. 
None can escape from the rest except 
by imprisoning himself in a cell in 
which he can hardly turn. All food, all 
exercise, is taken in company. Cere- 
mony is toa great extent banished. It 
is every day in the power of a mischigv= 
ous person to inflict innumerable annoy- 
ances. It is every day in the power of 
an amiable person to confer little ser- 
vices. It not seldom happens that 
serious: distress and danger call forth, 
in genuine beauty and deformity, heroic 
yirtues and abject vices which, in the 
ordinary intercourse of good society, 
might remain during many years) un- 
known even to intimate associates. 
Under such circumstances met War- 
ren Hastings and. the Baroness Imlioff, 
two persons whose accomplishments 
would have attracted notice in any 
courtof Europe, The gentleman had 
no domestic ties, The lady was tied 
toa husband for whom she had no 
regard, and who had’ no regard fot 
his own honour, An attachment 
sprang up, which was soon strength; 
ened by events such as could hardly 
have occurred on land. 
ill. The-Baroness nursed him with 
womanly tenderness, gaye him his 
medicines with her own hand, and 
even sat up in his cabin while he slept: 
Long before the Duke of Grafton 
reached Madras, Hastings was in love. 
But his love was of a most character- 
istic. description. Like his hatred, like 
his ambition, like, all his passions, it 
was strong, but not impetuous. Tt was 
calm, deep, earnest,. patient of delay, 
unconquerable by time, Imhoff was 
called into council by his wife and his 
wife's lover. It was arranged that the 
Baroness should institute a suit for a 
divorce in the courts of Franconia, that 
the Baron should afford every facility 
to the proceeding, and that, during the 
years which might clapse before the 
sentence should be pronounced, they 
should continne to live together. Ie 
was also agreed that Hastings should 
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bestow some very substantial marks - 
of gratitude on the complaisant hus- 
band, and shonld, when the marriage 
was dissolved, make the lady his wife, 
and adopt the children whom she had 
already borne to Imhoff, 

At Madras, Hastings found the trado 
of the Company in a yery disorganized 
state. His own tastes would have led 
him rather to political than to com- 
mercial pursuits: but hè knew that 
the favour of his employers depended 
chiefly on their dividends, and that 
their dividends depended chiefly onthe 
investment, He, therefore, with great 
jndgment, determined to apply his 
vigorous mind for a time to this de- 


much neglected, since the servants of they 
Company had ceased to be clerks, and 
had become warriors and negotiators. 
In a yery few months he effected 
an important reform. e'The Directors 
notified to him their high approbation, 
and were so much pleased with his 
conduct that they determined to place 
him at the head of the government of 
Bengal. Early in 1772 he quitted 
Fort St. George for his new post. The 
Tmhoils, who were’ still man and wife, 
accompanied him, and lived at Gal- 
cutta onthe same plan which they had’ 
already followed during more than two 


ears. 
When Hastings took his seat at the 
head of the conneil board, Bengal was 


still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system 
which wes. perhaps, skilfully contrived 
for the purpose of facilitating and con- 
cealing a great revolution, but which, 
when that revolution was complete and 
irrevocable, could produce nothing but 
inconveniente. There were two go- 
yernments, the feal and the ostensible, 
The supreme power belonged to the 
Company, and was in trath the most- 
despotic power that can he conceived. 
The only restraint on the English masi 
ters of the country was that which- 
their own justice and humanity im- 
posed on them. There was! no con- 
stitutional check on’ their wäl, and 

sistance to them was utterly hopeless. 
But though thus absolute in reality, 


the English hâl not yet assumed the 


partment of business, which had been k 
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style of sovereignty. They held their 
territories as vassals of the throne of 
Delhi; they raised their reyenues as 
collectors appointed by the imperial 
commission ;.their public seal was in- 
scribed with the imperial titles; and 
their mint struck only the imperial 
coin. + 

There.was still a nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to the English rulers of his 
country in thie same relation in which 
Augustul to Odoacer, or the 
Jast Meroyingians to Charles Martel 
and Pepiy. He lived at Moorsheda- 
bad, surrounded by princely magnifi- 
cence, He was approached with out- 
ward marks of reverence, and.his name 
was used in public instruments. But 
in the government of the country he 
had Jess real share than the youngest 
writer or cadet in the Company's 
service, K r 

The Englisk council which repre- 
sented the Company at Calcutta was 
constituted on a very different plan 
from that which has since been 
adopted. At present the Governor is, 
as to all executive measures, absolute, 
He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public functionaries or remove 
them, in opposition to the unanimous 
sense of those who sit with him in 
council. They are, indeed, entitled 
to know all that is done, to discuss all 
that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, 
tossend protests to England. But it is 
with the Governor that the supreme 
power resides, and on him that the 
whole responsibility rests,,, lhis sys- 
tem, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas in spite of the stre- 
nuons opposition of Mr. Burke, we 
conceive to be on the whole the best 
that was ever devised for the govern- 
Ment of a country whére no materials 
can be found for a representative con- 
stitution.. Tn the time of Hastings the 
„ Governor had only one yote in council, 
and, in case of an equal division, a 
casting vote. Tt therefore happened 
not unfrequently that he was overruled 
on the gravest questions; and it was 
possik's that he might be wholly ex- 
eluded, for years together, from the 
real direction of public affairs, 

The English functionaries at Fort 


William had as yet paid little or no 
attention to the internal government of 
Bengal. The only branch of politics 
about which they much. busied them- 
selves was negoan with the native 
princes. The police, the administra- 
tion of justice, the details of the collec- 
tion of revenue, were almost entirely 
neglected.. We may remark that the 
phraseology of the Company’s servants 
still bears the traces of this state of 
things. To this day they always use the 
word “political” as synonymous with 
“diplomatic.” Wecould name a gene 
tleman ‘still living, who was described: 
by the highest authority as an in? 
yaluable public Servant, eminently fit 
to be at the head of the internal ad- 
ministration of a whole Presideney, but 
unfortunately quite ignorant of ali poli- 
Gra business. 

e internal government of B 
the English rulers delegated to ea 
native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorshedabad. All niilitary affairs, 
and, with the exception of what per 
tains to mere ceremonial, all foreign 
affairs, were withdrawn from his con- 
trol; but the other departments of the 
Administration were entirely confided 
to him. His own Stipend amounted to 
near a hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling a year, The personal allowance 
of the nabob, amounting to more than 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
passed through -the minister’s hands. 
and was, to a great extent, at his dis- 
posal, The collection of the revenue, 
the administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of order, were left to this high 
functionary ; and for the exercise of 
his immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the 
country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, 
and splendid, was naturally an’ object 
of ambition to the ablest and most 
powerful natiyes. Clive had found it 
difficult to decide between conflicting 
pretensions, Tyyo candidates stood out 
prominently from the crowd, each of 
them the representative of a race and 
of a religion. 

One of these was Mahommed Reza 
Khan, a Mussulman of Persian extrac- 
tion, able, active, religious after the 
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fashion of his people, -and highly es- 
teemed by them. InEngland he might 
perhaps have been regarded as a cor- 
rupt and greedy politician. But, tried 
by the lower standard of Indian mo- 
rality, he might be considered asya man 
of integrity and honour. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brah- 
min whose name has, by a terrible and 
melancholy event, been inseparably 
associated with that of Warren Hast- 
ings, the Maharajah Nuncomar. This 
man had played an important part in 
all the revolutions which, since the 
time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken 
place in Bengal. To the consideration 
which in that country belongs to high 
and pure caste, he added the weight 
which is derived from wealth, talents, 
and experience. Of his moral charac- 
ter it is difficult to give a notion to 
those who are acquainted with himan 
nature only as it appears in our island. 
‘What the Italian is to the Englishman, 


„what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what 


the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that 
was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. 
The physical organization of the Ben- 
galee is feeble even to effeminacy. He 
lives in a constant vapour bath. His 
pursuits are sedentary, his limbs deli- 
cate, his movements languid. During 
many ages he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy 
breeds, Courage, independence, ve- 


.Tacity, arë qualities to which his con- 


stitution and his situation are equally 
unfayourable, His mind bears a sin- 
gular analogy to his body. It is weak 
even to helplessness for purposes of 
manly resistance; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children of sterner 
climates to) admiration not unmin- 
gled with contempt. All those arts 
which are the natural defence of the 
weak are more familiar to this subtle 
yace than to the Ionian of the time of 
Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark 
ages, /What the horns are to the buf- 
falo, what the paw is to the tigër, what 
the sting is 00 the bee, what beauty, 
according to the old Greek song, ifto 
woman, deceit is to the Bengalee, 
Large promises, smooth excuses, ela- 
borate tissues of circumstantial false- 
hood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are 


the weapons, offensive and defensive, 
of the people of the Lower Ganges. 
All those millions do not furnish one 
Sepoy to the armies of the Company: 
But as usurers, as ‘money-changers, as 
sharp legal practitioners, no class of 
human beings can bear a comparison: 
with them. With all his softness, the 
Bengalee is by no means placable in 
his enmities or prone to pity. The 
pertinacity with which he adheres to- 
his purposes yields only to the imme- 
diate pressure of fear. Nor does he 
lack a certain kind of courage which is 
often wantiffg to his masters. To in- 
evitable evils he is sometimes found to 
Oppose ʻa passive fortitude, such as the 
Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. 
An European warrior who rushes on a 
battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, 
will sometimes shriek under the sur- 
geon’s knife, and fall into an agony of 
despair at the sentence%of death. But 
the Bengalee, who would see ‘his 
country overrun, his house laid in 
ashes, his children murdered or dis- 
honoured, without haying the spirit to 
strike one blow, has yet been known to 
endure torture with the firmness of 
Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulso of 
Algernon Sidney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character 
was strongly and with exaggeration 
personified. The Company’s servants 
had repeatedly detected him inthe most 
criminal- intrigues. On one occasion 
he brought a false charge against an- 
other Hizd9o, and tried to substantiate 
it by producing forged documents. On 
another occasion it was discovered that, 
while professing the strongest attach- 
ment to the English, he was engaged 
in several Conspiracies against them, 
and in particular that he was thé me- 
dium of a correspondence between the 
court of Delhi and the French autho- 
rities in the Carnatic. For these and 
similar practices he had been long de- 
tained in confinement. But his talents 
and influence had not only procured 
his liberation, but had obtained for him 
a certain degree of consideration event 
among the British rulers of his country: 


Clive was extremely unwilling to 
Place a Mussulfhan,at the head of the 
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administration of Bengal. On the 


> otter hand, he could not bring himself 


to confer immense power on a man to 
whom every sortiof villany had repeat- 
ly þeen brought. home. Therefore, 
thovieh the nabob, overwhom Nuncomar 
had by intrigue acquired zreatinfluence, 
d that the artful Hindoo might 
qntrusted with the government, 
after some hesitation, decided 
tly ang wisely in favour of Ma- 
“homnied Reza Khan. When Hastings 
became Governor Mahommed Reza 
Khan had held power seven years. 
‘An infant son of Meer Ja@icr was now 
nabob; and the guardianship of the 


* young prince’s person had been con- 


fided to the minister. 
Nuncomar, stimulated at once by 
cupidity and malice, had been con- 
_stantly attempting to hurt the reputa- 
tion of his successful rival. This was 
not difficult. The revenues of Bengal, 
under the administration, established 
by Clive, did. not yield snch a surplus 
as had heen anticipated by the Com- 
pany; for, at that time, the most ab- 
surd notions were entertained in Eng- 
land respecting the wealth of India. 
Palaces of porphyry, hung with the 
richest brocade, heaps of pearls and 
diamonds, yaults from which pagodas 
and gold mohurs were measured out 
by the bushel, filled the imagination 
even of mth of business. Nobody 
seemed to be aware of what neverthe- 
Jesg was most undoubtedly the truth, 
that India was a poorer conntry than 
countries which in Europe are reck- 
oned poor, than Ireland, for example, 
or than Portugal. It was confidently 
believed by Lords of the Treasury and 
members for the city that Bengal would 
not only defray its own eharges, but 
would afford an incredsed dividend to 
the proprietors of India stock, and 
large relief to the English, finances. 
These absurd expectations were disap- 
pointed; and the Directors, naturally 
enough, chose to attribute the disap- 
poiniment rather to the mismanage- 
ment of Mahommed Reza Khan than 
to their, own ignorance of the country 
jntrusted to their care. ‘They were 
confirmed in their error by the agents 
of Nuncomar; for Nuncomar “had 
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agents evenin Leadenhall Street, Soon 
after Hastings reached Calentta, he re- 
ceived a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors, not to the Council gene- 
rally, but to himself n particular, He 
was directed to remove Mahommed 
Reza Khan, to arrest him together 
with all his family and all his. parti- 
sans, and to institute a strict inquiry 
into the whole administration: of the 
province.. It was added that the Go- 
yernor would do well to avail himself 
ofthe assistance of Nuncomar in the 
investigation. The yices of Nuncomar 
were acknowledged. But exen 
his vices, it was said, mu 
might atsuch a conjuncturs 
and, though he could no 
trusted, it might still be proper to 
courage him by hopes of reward.’ "~ 

‘The Governor bore no good will to 
Nuncomar.. Many years before, they 
had known each other at Moorsheda- 
bad; and then a quarrel had arisen 
between them which all the authority 
of their superiors could hardly com- 
pose. Widely as they differed in most 
points, they resembled each other in 
this, that both were men of unforgiving 
natures. To Mahommed Reza Khan, 
on the other hand, Hastings had no 
feclings of hostility. (Nevertheless he 
proceeded to executo the instructions 
of the Company with an alacrity which 
he never showed, except when instruc- 
tions were in perfect conformity with 
his own views. He had, wisely as we 
think, determined to get rid of the 
system of double government in Ben- 
gal. The orders of the Directors fur- 
nished him with the means of effecting 
his purpose, and dispensed’ him from 
the necessity of discussing the matter 
with his Council. He took his mea- 
sures with his usual vigour and dex- 
terity. At midnight, the palace of 
Mahommed Reza Khan at Moorsheda- 
bad was surrounded by a battalion of 
sepoys. The Minister was roused from 
his slumsbers and informed that he was 
a prisoner. Withthe Mussulman gra- 
yity, he bent- his head and submitted 
himself to the will of God. _ He fell not 
alone. A chief named Sclitab Roy 
had been intrusted with the govern- 


ment of Bahar, His valour and his 


? 
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attachment to the English had more 
than once been signally proved. On 
that ‘memorable day on which the 
people of Patna saw from their walls 
the whole army Gf the Mogul scattered 
by the little band of Captain Knox, 
the voice of the British coñquerors 
assigned the palm of gallantry to the 
brave Asiatic: “I never,” stid Knox, 
when he introducéd Schitab Roy, 
covered with blood and dust, to the 
English functionaries assembled in the 
factory, “I neyer saw a native fight so 
before.” Schitab Roy was inyolvyed in 
the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan, 
was removed from office, and was 
placed'under arrest, The members of 
the Gonncil received no intimation of 
these measures till the prisoners were 
on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the 
minister was postponed on different pre- 
tences. He was detained in an easy con- 
finement during many months. ` In the 
mean time, the great revolution which 
Hastings had planned was carried into 
effect. Lhe office of minister was abo- 
lished. The internal administration 
was transferred to the servants of the 
Company. A system, a very imperfect 
system, it is true, of civil and criminal 
justice; under English superintendence, 
was established. The nabob was no 
longer to have even an ostensible share 
in the government; but he was still to 
receive a considerable annual allow- 
ance, and to be surrounded with the 
state of sovereignty: As he was an 
infant, it was necessary to provide 
guardians for his person and property. 
His person -was intrusted to a lady of 
his father’s harem, known by the name 
of the Munny Begum. ‘The office of 
treasurer of the household was be- 
stowed on a son of Nuncomar, named 
Goordas. Nuncomar’s services were 
wanted; yet he could not safely be 
trusted with power; and Hastings 
thought it a musterstroke of policy to 
reward the able and unpgjncipled 
parent ‘by promoting the inoffensive 
cl a 

nthe revolution completed, the double 
government dissolved, the Company in- 
stalled in the full sovereignty of Ben- 
gal, Hastings had no motive to treat 


the late ministers with rigour. Their 
trial had been put off on various pleas 
till the new organization was com- 
plete. ‘They avere then brought before 
& committee, over which the Governor; 
presided. Schitab Roy was speedily, 
acquitted with honour. A formal apo- 
logy was made to him for the restraint 
to'which he had been subjected. All 
the Eastern marks of respect were be- 
stowed on him. He was’ clothed in a 
robe of state, presented with jewels and 
with a richly harnessed elephant, and 
sent back to his government at Patna. 
But his health had suffered from con- 
finement; his high spirit had been 
cruelly wounded ; and soon after his 
liberation he died of a broken heart, 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza 
Khan was not so clearly established. 
But the Governor was not disposed to 
deal harshly, After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the ac- 
cuser, and displayed both the art and 
the inyeterate rancour which distin- 
guished him, Hastings pronounced that 
the charge had not been made ont, and 
ordered the fallen minister to be set at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy 
the Mussulman administration, and to 
rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence 
and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
Hastings had made him a tool, had 
used him for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the transfer of the government 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from 
native to European hands. ‘The rival, 
the cn@mx.so long envied, so impla- 
cably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. ‘The situation so long and 
ardently désired had been abolished. 
Ttwas natural thatthe Governor should | 
be from thst time an object of the most 
intense hatred ‘to the vindictive Brah- 
min. As yet, howeyer, it was necessary 


to suppress such feelings. The time 
was coming when, that long animosity 
was to end ima desperate and deadly 
struggle- ‘ 

In the meantime, Hastings was.com- 
pelled to turn his attention, to foreign 
afttiirs. The object of his diplomacy 
was at this time simply to get money. 
The finances of his government were 
in an embarrd$sed state, and this em- 
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ment he was determined to re- 
aay some means, fair or foul. The 
principle which directed all his deal- 
ings with his neighbours is fully ex- 
pressed by the old motto of one of the 
great predatory families of Teviotdale, 


“Thou shalt want ere I want.” He 
seems to have laid it down, as a fun- 
di tal proposition which could not 
be any that, when he had not as 
many lacs of ‘rupees as the public ser- 
vice required, he was to take them from. 
any body who had. One thing, indeed, 
is to be sajd in excuse for him. ‘The 
pressure applied to him by his em- 
ployers at home, was such as only the 
highest virtue, could have withstood, 
such as left him no chines except ue 
commit great wrongs, or to resign his 
high mee and with that post all his 
hopes of fortune and distinction. ‘The 
Directors, it is true, never enjoined or 
applauded any «crime. Far from it. 
Whoever examines their letters written 
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‘unpaid army, with his own salary often 
in arrear, with deficient crops, with 
government tenants daily running 
away, was called upop to remit home 
another half millioh without fail, 
Hastings saw that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to disregard either 
the moral discourses or the peéuniary 
requisitions of his employers. Being 
forced to disobey them in something, 
he had to consider what kind’ of dis- 
obegience they would most readily 
pardon; and he correctly judged that 
the safest course would be to neglect 
the sermons and to find the rupees, 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little 
restrained by conscientious scruples, 
speedily discovered several modes of 
relieving the financial embarrassments 
of the government. ‘The allowance of 
the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from three hundred and tweni 
thousand pounds a year to half that 
sum. The Company had bound itself 


at that time, will find there many just 
and humane sentiments, many excel- 
lent precepts, in short, an admirable 
code of political ethics. But every cx- 
hortation is modified or nullified by a 
demand for money. “Govern leniently, 
and send more money; practise strict 
justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more 
money ;” this is, in truth, the sum of 
almost all tlie instructions that Hast- 
ings ever received from home. Now 
these instructions, being interpreted, 
mean simply, “Be the father and the 
oppressor of the ‘people; be.iwst and 
unjust, moderate and rapacious.” The 
Directors dealt with India, as the 
Church, in the good old times, dealt 
with a heretic. ‘They delivered the 
victim over to the executioners, with 
an earnest request that all possible 
tenderness might be shown. We by 
no meats accuse or suspect {hose who 
framed these despatches of hypocrisy. 
It is probable that, Writing fifteen thou- 
sand miles from the place where their 
orders were’ to be carried into effect, 
they never perceived the gross incon- 
sistency, of which they were guilty. 
But the inconsistency Was at neca tn 
nifest to their vicegerent at Calcutta, 


to pay near three hundred thousand 


pounds a year to the Great Mogul, as ` 


a mark of homage for the proyinces 
which he had intrusted to their care A 
and they had ceded to him the districts 
of Corah and Allahabad, On the plea 
that the Mogul was not really inde- 
pendent, but merely a tool in the hands 
of others, Hastings determined to re- 
tract these concessions. He accord- 
ingly declared that the English would 
pay no more tribute, and sent troops 
to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The 
situation of these places was such, that 
there would be little advantage and 


ings, who wanted money, and not ter- 
ritory, determined to sell them. A 
purchaser was not wanting. The rich 
province of Oude had, in the general 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen 
to the share of the great Mussulman 
house by which it is still governed. 
About twenty years ago, this house, by 
the permission of the British govern- 
ment, agumed the royal title; but in 
the time of Warren Hastings such an 
assumption would haye been considered 
by the Mahommedans of India as a 
monstrous impiety. The Prince of 
Oude, though he held the power, did 


who, with an empty tretisury, with an 


not venture to use the style of sove- 


great expense in retaining them. Hast- - 


A 


we 
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reignty. To the appellation of Nabob 
or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of 
the monarchy of Hindostan, just as in 
the last century the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, though independent 
of the Emperor, and often in arms 
against him, were proud to style them- 
selves his Grand Chamberlain and 
Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then 
Nabob Vizier, was oh excellent terms 
with the English, He had a large 
treasure. Allahabad and Corah were 
so situated that they might be of ‘use 
to him and could be of none to the 
Company. ‘The buyer and seller soon 
came to an understanding; and the 
provinces which had been torn from 
the Mogul were made over to the 
government of Oude for about half a 
million sterling. 

But there was another matter still 
more important to be settled by the 
Vizier and the Governor, ‘The fate of 
a brave people was to be decided. It 
was decided in a manner which has 
left a lasting stain on the fame of Hast- 
ings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had al- 
ways been to the inhabitants of India 
what the warriors of the German 
forests were to the subjects of the de- 
caying monarchy of Rome. The dark, 
slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from 
a conflict with the strong muscle and 
resolute spirit of the fair race which 
dwelt beyond the passes. ‘There is 
reason to believe that, at a period an- 
terior to the dawn of regular history, 
the people who spoke the rich and 
flexible Sanscrit came from regions 
lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the 
Hystaspes, and imposed their yoke on 
the children of the soil. It is certain 
that, during the last ten centuries, a 
succession of invaders descended from 
the west on Hindostan; nor was the 
course of conquest eyer turned back 
towards the setting sun, till that me- 
morable campaign in which the cross 
of Saint George was planted.on the 
wa f Ghizni. 

oa Emperors of Hindostan them- 
selves came from the other side of the 
great mountain ridge; and it had al- 
ways been their practice to recruit their 
army from the hardy and valiant race 
Vou. IL 
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from which their own illustrious house 
sprang. Among the military adyen- 
turers who were allured to the Mogul 
standards from the neighbourhood of 
Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous 
several gallant bands, known by the 
name of the Rohillas, Their services 
had been rewarded with large tracts of 
land, fiefs of the Spear, if we may use 
an expression drawn from an malo- 
gous state of things, in that fertile 
plain through which the Ramgunga 
flows from the snowy heights of Ku- 
maon to join the Ganges. In the 
general confusion which fullowed the 
death of Aurungzebe, the warlike colony 
became virtually independent. The * 
Rohillas were distinguished from the 
other inhabitants of India by a pecu- 
liarly fair complexion. ‘They were more 
honourably distinguished by courage 
in war, and by skill in the arts of 
peace. While anarchy raged from 
Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little 
territory enjoyed the blessings of re- 
pose under the guardianship of valour. 
Agriculture and commerce flourished 
among them; nor were they negligent 
of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons 
now living have heard aged men talk 
with regret of the golden days when 
the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of 
Rohilennd. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on 
adding this rich district*to his own 
principality. Right, or show of right, 
he had absolutely none. His claim was 
in no respect better founded than that 
of Catherine to Poland, or that of the 
BonapartéYamily to Spain. The Ro- 
hillas held their country by exactly the 
same title by which he held his, and 
had governed their country far better 
than his had ever been governed. Nor 
were they a people whom it was per- 
fectly safe to attack, Their land was 
indeed an open plain destitute of na- 
tural defences; but their veins were 
full of the high blood of Afghanistan 
As soldiers, they had not the steadiness 
which is seldom found except in com- 
pany with strict discipline; but their 
impetuous valour had been proyed on 
many fields of battle. Tt was said that 
their chiefs, when united by common 
peril, could bring eighty thousand men 
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into the field. Sujah Dowlah had him- 
self seen them fight, and wisely shrank 
from a conflict with them. There was 


seats one army, and only one, 


Gainst which even those proud Cau- 
casian tribes could not stand. It had 
been abundantly proved that neither 

enfold odds, nor the martial ardour of 

boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 

t against English science and re- 
ution. Was it possible to induce 
the Governor of Bengal to let out to 

hire the irresistible energies of the im- 

perial people, the skill against which 

the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were 
helpless as infants, the discipline which 
had so often triumphed over the frantic 
struggles of fanaticism and despair, the 
unconquerable British courage which 
is never so sedate and stubborn as to- 
wards the close of a doubtful and mur- 
derous day ? ‘ 
This was what the Nabob Vizier 

asked, and what Hastings granted. A 

bargain was soon struck. Each of the 

negotiators had what the other wanted, 

Hastings was in need of funds to carry 

on the government of Bengal, and to 

send remittances toLondon ; and Sujah 

Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah 

Dowlah was bent on subjugating the 

Rohillas; and Hastings had at his dis- 

posal the only force by which the Ro- 

hillas could þe subjugated. «It was 
agreed that an English army should 
be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that, 
for the loan, he should pay four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, besides 
defraying all the charge of the troops 
while employed in his service. 
“Treally cannot sce,” says Mr. Gleig, 

“upon what grounds, either of political 

or moral justice, this proposition de- 

Serves to be stigmatized, as infamous.” 

Afwe understand the meaning of words, 
ìt is Infamous to commit a wicked ac- 
tion for hire and it is wicked to engage 
m War without provocation. In this 
particular wary scarcely one aggra- 
vating circumstances was wanting. ‘The 
Ria) ee of tiel Rohilla war was this, to 
deprive a large ‘population, who had 
nover dene us the least harm, of ra 1 

5 good 
government, and to place them against 
their will, under an execrably tan ce 
Nay, even this is not ‘all.” England 
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now descended far below the level even 
of those petty German princes who, 
about the same time, sold us troops te 
fight the po a | The hussar- 
mongers of Hesse and Anspach had 
at least the assurance that the expedi- . 
tions on which their soldiers were to be 
employed would be conducted in con- 
formity with the hymane rules of civi- 
lized warfare. Was the Rohilla war 
likely to be so conducted? Did the 
Governor stipulate that it should be so 
conducted? He well knew what In- 
dian warfare was. He well knew t 
the power which he coyenanted to'pi N 
into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, in’ © 
all probability, be atrociously abused; . 
and he required no guarantee, no pro’ 
mise, that it should not be so abused. 
He did not even reserve to himself the 
right of withdrawing his aid in case of 
abuse, however gps. We are almost 
ashamed to noticë Major Scott’s plea, 
that Hastings was justified in lettin 
out English troops to slaughter the Ro- 
hillas, because the Rohillas were not of 
Indian aant a.golony from a distant 
country, at wait the Engli = 
selves? Was it fo gih m 
a crusade for the! all'in- 
truders from the % vatered by 
the Ganges ? Did it lie in their mouths 
to contend that a foreign settler who 
establishes an empire in India is a 
caput lupinum? What would they haye 
said if any other power had, on such a 
ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, 
without the slightest provocation ? 
Such a defence was wanting to make 
the infamy of the transaction complete. 
‘The atrocity of the crime, and the hy- 
pocrisy of the apology, are worthy of 
each other. a 

One of the three brigades of which 
the Bengal army consisted was sent 
under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah’s forces, The Rohillas expos- 
tulated, entreated, offered a Jarge ran- 
som, but in vain. They then resolved 
to defen themselves to the last. A 
bloody battle was fought. ‘The ene~ 
my,” says Colonel Champion, “ gave 
proof of a good share of military 
knowledge; and it is impossible to 
describe a more obstinate firmness of 


resolution than they displayed.” The 
=f 
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dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from 
the field. The English were left un- 
supported; but their fire and their 
charge were irvysistible. + It was not, 
however, till the most. distinguished 
chiefs had’ fallen, fighting bravely at 
the head of their troops, that the Ro- 
hilla ranks gaye way. Then the Nabob 
Vizier and his rabble made their ap- 
pearance, and hastened to plunder the 
camp, of the valiant enemies, whom 
they had never dared to look ing the 
face. ‘The soldiers of the Company, 
trained in an exact discipline, kept 
unbroken order, while the tents were 
pillaged by these worthless allies. But 
many voices were: heard to exclaim, 
“We haye had all the fighting, and 
those rogues are to haye all the 
profit.” 

‘Then the horrors of Indian war were 
let loose.on the fair valleys and cities 
of Rohileund. ‘The whole country was 
in a blaze, More than a hundred thou- 
sand people fled from their homes to 
pestilential jungles, preferring famine, 
and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to 
the tyranny of him, to whom an English 
and a Christian government had, for 
shameful lucre, sold their substance, 
and their blood, and the honour of 
their wives and daughters. Colonel 
Champion remonstrated with the Na- 
hob Vizier, and sent strong represen- 
tations to Fort William ; but the Go- 
vernor had made no conditions as to 
the mode in which the war was to be 
carried on. He had troubled himself 
about nothing but his forty lacs; and, 
though he might disapprove of Sujah 
Dowlah’s wanton barbarity, he did not 
think himself entitled to interfere, ex- 
cept by offering advice. This delicacy 
excites the admiration of the biogra- 
pher, “Mr. Hastings,” he says, “could 
not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor 
permit the commander of the Com- 
pany’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to be carried on.” No, to be sure. 
Mr. Hastings had only to put @own by 
main force the brave struggles of inno- 
cent men fighting for their liberty, 
Their military resistance crushed, his 
duties ended; and he had then only to 
fold his arms and look on, while their 
villages were burned, their children 


butchered, and their women Violated. 
Will Mx. Gleig seriously maintain this 
opinion? Ts any rule more plain than 
this, that whoever yoluntarily gives to 
another irresistible power over human 
beings is bound to take ordor that such 
power shall not be barbaronsly abused? 
But we beg pardon of our readers for 
argning a point so clear, 

We hasten to-the end pf this sad and 
disgraceful story. The war ceased. 
The finest Population in India was 
subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel 
tyrant, Commerce “and “agriculture: 
languished, The rich province which 
had tempted the cupidity of Sujah 
Dowlah became the most miserable part 
even of his miserable dominions, Yet 
is the injured nation not extinct, At 
long intervals gleams of its ancient 
spirit have flashed forth; and even at 
this day, valour, and self-respect, and 
achiyalrous feeling rar8 among Asi atics, 
and a bitter remembrance of the great. 
crimeof England, distinguish that noble 
Afghan race, ‘To this day they are 
regarded as the best of all sepoys at 
the cold steel ; and it was very recently: 
remarked, by one who: had- enjoyed 
great opportunities of observation, that» 
the only natives of India to whom the» 
word “gentleman” can with, perfect 


propriety be applied, are to be found 
among the Rohillas. Poan | 

_ Whatever we may think of the mo- 
Tality of Hastings, it cannot be denied 
that the financial results of his policy 
did honour to-his talents. In less than 
two yeargwafter he assumed the govern- 
ment, he had, without imposing any 
additional burdens on the people sub- 
ject to his authority, added about four 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
the annual "income of the Company, 
besides procuring about a million in 
ready money. He had also relieved 
the finances of Bengal from military 
expenditure, amounting to near a 
quarter of a million a year, and had 
thrown that charge on ‘the Nabob of 
Oude. There can he no doubt that 
this was 2 result which, if it had beon 
obtained by honest means, woutd have 
entitled him to the warmest gratitude 
of his country, and whick; by whatever 


means obtaine@, proved that.he pos- 
02 
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sessed great talents for administra- 
tion. 

In the mean time, Parliament had 
been engaged in long and grave dis- 
cussions on Asiatic affairs, The mi- 
nistry of Lord North, in the session of 
1773, introduced a measure which made 
a considerable change in the constitu- 
tion the Indian government. This 
law, known bythe name of the Regu- 
lating Act, provided that the presidency 
of Bengal should exercise a control 
aver the other possessions of the Com- 
pany ; that%he chief of that presidency 
should be styled Governor-General ; 
that he should be assisted by four 
Councillors; and that a supreme tourt 
of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice and three inferior judges, should 
be established at Calcutta, ‘This court 
was made independent of the Governor- 
General and Council, and was intrusted 
with a civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
immense and, at the same time, of un- 

defined extent. 

The Governor-General and Coun- 
cillors were named in the act, and were 
to hold their situations for five years, 
Hastings was to be the first Governor- 
General. One of the four new Coun- 
cillors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced 
servant of the Company, was then in 
India. ‘The other three, General Cla- 
vering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, 
were sent out from England, 

The ablest of the new Councillors 

_ was, beyond all doubt, Philip Francis. 

His acknowledged compositions prove 
that he possessed considerable toquence 
and information. Several years passed 
in the public offices had formed him to 
habits of business. His enemies have 
never denied that he had a fearless and 
manly spirit; and his friends, we are 
afraid, must acknowledge that his esti- 
mate of himself was extravagantly 
high, that his temper was irritable, that 
his deportment was often rude and 
petulant, and that his hatred was of 
intense bitterness and Jong duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this 
eminent man without adverting for a 
moment to the question which his 
name at once suggests to every mind. 
Was he the author of the Letters of 
Junius? Our own firm belief is that 


he was. The evidence is, we think, 
such as would support a verdict in 2 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. 
The handwriting of Jvnius is the very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised, As to the position, pur- 
suits, and connections of Junius, the 
following are the most important facts 
which can be considered as clearly 
proved : first, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary 
of state’s office; secondly, that he was 
intimately acquainted with the ‘business 
of the war-office; thirdly, that he, during 
the year 1770, attended debates in the 
House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches 
of Lord Chatham; fourthly, that he 
bitterly resented the appointment of 
Mr. Chamier to the place of deputy 
secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was 
bound by some strong tie to the first 
Lord Holland. Now, Francis passed 
some years in the secretary of state’s 
office, He was subsequently chief 
clerk of the war-officey. He repeatedly 
imentionéd that he had himself, in 1770, 
heard spéeches of Lord Chatham 3 and 
Some of these speeches were actually 
printed from his notes. He resigned 
his clerkship at the war-office from re- 
sentment at the appointment of Mr. 
Chamier. It was by Lord Holland 
that he wa§) first introduced into the 
public service." Now, here are five 
marks, all of which ought to be found 
in Ji unius. They are all five found in 
Francis. We do not believe that more 
than two of them can be found in any 
other person whatever. If this argu- 
ment does not settle the question, there 
is an end of all reasoning on circum- 
stantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to us 
to point the sameway, The style of 
Francis bears a strong resemblance to 
that of Junius; nor are we disposed to 
admit, what is generally taken for 
granted, that the acknowledged com- 
positions of Francis are very decidedly 
inferior to the anonymous letters. The 
argument from inferiority, at all events, 
is one which may be urged with at 
least equal force against every claimant 
that has ever been mentioned, with the 


single exception of Burke; and it 
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would be a waste of time to prove that 
Burke was not Junius. And what 
conclusion, after all, can be drawn from 
mere inferiority ? Every writer must 
produce his blst work; and the inter- 
val between his best work and his 
second best work may be every wide 
indeed. Nobody will say that the best 
letters of Junius are more decidedly 
superior to the acknowledged works of 
Francis than three or four of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies to the rest, than three 
or four of Ben Jonson’s comedtes to 
the rest, than the Pilgrim’s Progress to 

' the other works of Bunyan, than Don 
Quixote to the other works of Cer- 
vantes. Nay, it is certain that Junius, 
whoeyer he may have been, was a most 
anequal writer. To gono further than 
the letters which bear the signature of 
Junius ; the letter to the king, and the 
letters to Horne Tooke, have little in 
common, except the asperity; and 
asperity was an ingredient seldom 
wanting cither in the writings or in 
the speeches of Francis, 

Indeed one of the strongest reagons 
for believing that Francis was Junius 
is the moral resemblance between the 
two men, It is not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, 
are known to have been written by 
Junius, and from his dealings with 
Woodfall and others, to form a toler- 
ably correct notion of his character. 
He was clearly a man not destitute 
of real patriotism and magnanimity, 
man whose vices aire not of a sordid 
kind. But he must also haye been a 
man in the highest, degree arrogant 
and insolent, a man prone to malevo- 
lence, and prone to the error of mis- 
taking his malevolence for public 
virtue. “Doest thou well to be angry ?” 
was the question asked in old tife of 
the Hebrew prophet. And he an- 
swered, “Idowell.” ‘This was evidently 
the temper of Junius; and to this 
cause we attribute the savage cruelty 
which disgraces several of his letters. 
No man is so merciless as he who, 
under a strong self-delusion, confounds 
his antipathies with his „duties. It 
may be added that Junius, though 
allied with the democratic party by 
common enmities, was the very oppo- 
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site of a democratic politician. While 
attacking individuals with a ferocity 
which perpetually violated all the iaws 
of literary warfare, he regarded the 
most defective parts of old institutions 
with a respect amounting to pedantry, 
pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with 
fervour, and contemptuously told the 
capitalists of Manchester and Leeds 
that, if they wanted votes, they might 
buy land and become freeholders of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. All this, 
we belicye, might stand, with scarcely 
any change, for a character of Philip 
Francis. $. 

It is not strange that the great 
anonymous writer should have been 
willing at that time to leave the coun- 
try which had been so powerfully stirred 
by his eloquence. Every thing had gone 
against him. That party which he 
clearly preferred to every other, the 
party of George Grenville, had been 
scattered by the death of its chief; and 
Lord Suffolk had led the greater part of 
it oyer to the ministerial benches, The 
ferment produced by the Middlesex 
election had gone down. Every fac- 
tion must have been alike an object of 
aversion to Junius. His opinions on 
domestic affairs separated him from 
the ministry; his opinions on colonial 
affairs from the opposition. Under 
such circumstances, he had thrown 
down his pen in misenthropical des- 
pair. His farewell letter to Woodfall 
bears date the nineteenth of January 
1773. In that letter, he declared that 
he must be an idiot to write again ; 
that hé%iad meant well by the cause and 
the public; that both were given up ; 
that there were not ten men who would 
act steadily together on any question, 
“But it ds all alike,” he added, “vile 
and contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know of; and I shall 
rejoice to hear of your pros- 
” These were the last words of 
s. Inayear from that time, Philip 
Francis was on his voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came 
out oe. judges of the Supreme Court. 
nee Justice was Sir Hiijab Impey. 
I an old acquaintancé of Hast- 
ings; and it is probable that the Go- 
yernor-General, if he had searched 
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through all the inns of court, could not|tent to amend. The effect of their | 
have found an equally serviceable tool. | reforms was that all protection to, life 


But the members of Council were by 
ho means in an obsequious mood. 
Hastings greatly disliked the new form 
of government, and had no very high 
opinion of his coadjutors. ‘They had 
heard of this, and were disposed to be 
suspicious and punctilious. When men 
are in suchą fyame of mind, any trifle 
is sufficient to give occasion for dis- 
pute. The members of Council cx- 
pected a salute of twenty-one guns 
from the batteries of Fort William. 
Hastings allowed them only seventeen. 
They landed in ill-humour. ‘The first 
civilities were exchanged with cold re- 
serve. On the morrow commenced 
that long quarrel which, after distract- 
ing British India, was renewed in Eng- 
land, and in which all the most eminent 
statesmen and orators of the age took 
active part on orf or the other side. 
Hastings was supported by Barwell. 
‘They had not always been friends. 
But the arrival of the new members 
of Council from England naturally had 
the effect of uniting the old servants 
of the Company. Clayering, Monson, 
and Francis formed the majority. They 
instantly wrested the government out 
of the hands of Hastings, condemned, 
certainly not without justice, his late 
dealings with, the Nabob Vizier, re- 
called the English agent from Oude, 
and sent thither a creature of their own, 
ordered the brigade which had con- 
quered the unhappy Rohillas to return 
to the Company’s territories,.ond insti- 
tuted a severe inquiry into the conduct 
of the war. Next, in spite of the Go- 
vernor-General’s remonstrances, they 
proceeded to exercise, in the most 
indiscreet manner, their ne authority 
oyer te subordinate presidencies; threw 
all the affairs of Bombay into confu- 
sion; and interfered, with an incredible 
union of rashness and feebleness, im 
the intestine disputes of the Mahratta 


and property was withdrawn, and that 
gangs of robbers plundgred and slaugh- 
tered with impunity in the very suburbs 
of Calcugta. Hastings continued to 
live in the Goyernment-house, and to 
draw the salary of Governor-General. | 
He continued even,to take the lead at 
the council-board in the transaction of 
ordinary business ; for his opponents 
could not but feel that he knew much 
of which they were ignorant, and that 
he decided, both surely and speedily, 
many questions which to them would 
have been hopelessly puzzling, But 
the higher powers of government and 
the most valuable patronage had been 
taken from him. } 

The natives soon fouita this out. 
They considered him as a fallen man; 
and they acted after their kind. Some 
of our readers may have seen, in 
India, a cloud of crows pecking a’sick 
vulture to death, no bad type of what l 
happens in that country, as often as 
foftune deserts one who has been great 
anddreaded. Inaninstant, all thesyco- 
phants who had lately been ready to lie 
for him, to forge for him, to pander for 
him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase 
the favour of his victorious enemies by 
accusing him. An Indian govern- 
ment has only to let it be. understood 
that it wishes a particular man to be 
ruined; and, in twenty-four hours, it 
will be furnished with grave charges, 
supported by depositions so full and 
circumstantial that any person unac- 
customed to Asiatic mendacity would 
regard them as decisive. It is well if 
the signature of the destined victim is 
not counterfeited at the foot of some 
illegal compact, and if some treason- 
able paper is not slipped into a hiding- 
place in his house. Hastings was now 
regarded as helpless, The power to 
make or mar the fortune of every man 


government, 
fell on the internal administration ©! 


Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal 
j al system, a system which 
was undoubtedly defective, but which 
it was very improbable that gentlemen 
fresh from England would be compe- 


and ju 


At the same time, they 


in, Bengal had passed, as, it seemed, 
into the *hands of the new Council- 
lors.. Immediately charges against the 
Governor-General began to pour in, 
They were eagerly welcomed by the 
majority, who, to do them justice, were 
men of t00 much honour knowingly to 
countenance false accusations, but who 
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were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the East to be aware that, in that part 
of the world, a very little encourage- 
ment from power will call forth, in a 
week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and 
Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall 
sees In a century. 

It would have been strange indeed 
if, at such a juncture, Nuncomar had 
remained quiet. ‘Phat bad man. was 
stimulated at once by malignity, by 
ayarice, and by ambition. Now wgs the 
time to be ayenged on his old enemy, 
to wreak a grudge of seventeen years, 
to establish himself in.the fayour of the 


“majority of the Council, to become the 


greatest native in Bengal. From the 
time of the arrival of the new Coun- 
cillors, he had paid the most marked 
court to them, and had in consequence 
been excluded, with all indignity, from 
the Government-house. He now put 
into the hands of Francis, with great 
ceremony, a paper, containing several 
charges of the most serious description. 
By this document Hastings was accused 
of putting offices up to sale, and of fe- 
ceiving bribes for suffering offenders to 
escape, In particular, it was alleged 
that Mahommed Reza Khan had been 
dismissed with impunity, in consider- 
ation of a great sum paid to the Go- 
yernor-General. 

Francis read the paper in Council. 
A violent altercation followed. Hast- 
ings complained in bitter terms of the 
way in which he was treated, spoke 
with contempt of Nuncomar and of 
Nuncomar’s accusation, and denied the 
right of the Council to sit in judgment 
on the Goyernor. At the next meeting 
of the Board, another communication 
from Nuncomar.vas produced.. He re- 
quested that he might be permitted to 
attend the Council, and that he might 
be heard in support of his assertions. 
Another tempestuous debate took place. 
The Governor-General maintained that 
the council-room was not a proper place 
for such investigation ; ethat from 
persons who were heated by daily con- 
flict with him he could not expect the 
fairness of judges 5 and that he could 
not, without betraying the dignity 
his post, submit.to be, confronted wi 
such a man as Nuncomar, The majority, 


however, resolved to go into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting 
at an end, and left the room, followed 
by Barwell. The other members kept 
their seats, voted themselves a council, 
put Clayering in the chair, and ordered 
Nuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar 
not only adhered to the original charges, 
but, after the fashion of the East, pro- 
duced a large supplement. He stated 
that Hastings had received a great sum 
for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer 
of the Nabob’s household, and for com- 
mitting the care of his Hishness’s per- 
son to the Munny Begum. He put ina 
letter purporting to bear the seal of the 
Munny Begum, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the truth of his story. The 
seal, whether forged, as Hastings af- 
firmed, or genuine, as we are rather in- 
clined to believe, proved nothing, Nun- 
comar, as every body knows who knows 
India, had only toetell the Munny 
Begum that such a letter would giye 
pleasure to the majority of the Council, 
in order to procure her attestation. The 
majority, however, voted that the charge 
was made out; that Hastings had cor- 
ruptly received between thirty and forty 
thousand pounds; and that he ought 
to be compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the Eng- 
lish in Bengal was strongly in favour 
ofthe Governor-General. In talents for 
business, in knowledge Sf the country, 
in general courtesy of demeanour, he 
was decidedly superior to his persecu- 
tors. The seryants of the Compuny 
were naturally disposed to side with 
the most distinguished member of their 
own body against a clerk from the war- 
office, who, profoundly ignorant of the 
native languages and of the native cha- 
racter, {00k on himself to regulate every 
department of the administration. Hast- 
ings, however, in spite of the general 
sympathy of his countrymen, was in a 
most painful situation. There was still 
an appeal to higher authority in Eng- 
land. If that authority took part with 
his enemies, nothing was left to him 
but to thfow up his office. He accord- 
ingly placed his resignation inthe hands 


f\of his agent in London, Colonel Mac- 


leane. But Macleane was instructed 
hot to produce the resignation, unless 
oF 
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it should be fully ascertained that the 
feeling at the India House was adverse 
to the Governor-General. 

‘The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to 

be complete. He held a daily levee, to 
which his countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, 
the majority of the Council conde- 
scended to repair. His house was an 
office for the purpose of receiving 
charges against the Governor-General, 
It was said that, partly by threats, and 
partly by wheedling, the villanous 
Brahmin žad induced many of the 
wealthiest men of the province to send 
in complaints, But he was playing a 
perilous game. It was not safe to drive 
to despair a man of such resources and 
of such determination as Hastings. 
Nuncomar, with all his acutenes s, did 
not understand the nature of the insti- 
tutions under which he lived. He saw 
that he had witn him the majority of 
the body which made treaties, gave 
places, raised taxes. The separation 
between political and judicial functions 
was a thing of which he had no con- 
ception. Tt had probably nevet occurred 
to him that there was in Bengal an 
authority perfectly independent of the 
Council, an authority which could pro- 
tect one whom the Council wished 
to destroy, and send to the gibbet 
one whom the Council wished to 
protect. Yet such was the fact. The 
Supreme Court was, within the sphere 
of its own duties, altogether indepen- 
dent of the Government. Hastings, 
with his usual sagacity, had.geen how 
much advantage he might derive from 
Possessing himself of this stronghold ; 
and he had acted accordingly. The 
Judges, especially the Chief Justice, 
were hostilo to the majority of the 
Counéil, The time had now come for 
putting this formidable machinery into 
action, 

Ona sudden, Calcutta was astounded 
by the news that Nuncomar had been 
taken up on a charge of felony, com- 


mitted, and thrown into the common 
gaol. The crime impnted to him was 


that sixeyears before he had forged a 
bond. The ostensible prosecutor was a 
native, But it was then, and still is, 
the opinion of every body, idiots and 
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biographers excepted, that Hastings 
was the real mover in the business. 

‘The rage of the majority rose to the 
highest point. Theyrotestea against 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court, 
and sen& several urgent messages to the 
Judges, demanding that Nuncomar 
should be admitted to bail. The Jı udges 
returned haughty and resolute answers. 
All that the Council could ‘do was to 
heap honours and emoluments on the’ 
family of Nuncomar; and this they did. 
In the mean time the assizes com- 
menced; a true bill was found; and 
Nuncomar was brought before Sir 
Elijah Impey and a jury composed of 
Englishmen. A great quantity of con- 
tradictory swearing, and the necessity 
of having every word of the evidence 
interpreted, protracted the trial to a 
most unusual length. At last a verdict 
of guilty was returned, and the Chief 
Justice pronounced sentence of death 
on the prisoner,” 

That Impey ought to have respited 
Nuncomar wwe hold to be perfectly 
clear. Whether the whole proceeding 
Was not illegal, is a question. But it is 
Certain, that whatover may have been, 
according to technical rules of con- 
struction, the effect of the statute under 
which the trial took place, it was most 
unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery, 
The law which made forgery capital in 
England was passed without the small- 
est reference to the state of society in 
India. It was unknown to the natives 
of India, Tt had never been put in exe- 
cution among them, certainly not for 


want of delinquents. It was in the 
highest degree shocking to all their no- 
tions, 


They were not accustomed to 
the distinction which many circum- 
stances, peculiar to our own state of 
Society, have led us to make between 
forgery and others kinds of cheating. 
The counterfeiting of a seal was, in 
their estimation, a common act of swin- 
dling ; nor had it eyer ‘ossed their « 
minds that it was to pe punished ag 


severely as gang-robbery ot assassina- 
tion. A just judge would, beyond all 
doubt, have reserved the case for the 
consideration of the sovereign, But Im- 


pey would not hear of mercy or delay. 
The excitement among all classes 


oo 
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was great, Francis and Francis’s few 
English adherents described the Go- 
yernor-General and the Chief Justice 
as the worst of npnrderers. Clayering, 
it was said, swore that even at the foot 
of the gallows, Nuncomar should be 
rescued. The bulk of the Etropean 
socicty, though strongly attached to the 
Governor-General, could not but: feel 
compassion for a matt who, with all his 
crimes, had so long filled so large a 
space in their sight, who had been great 
and powerful before the British empire 
in India began to exist, and to whom, 
in the old times, governors and members 
of council, then mere commercial fac- 
tors, had paid court for protection. The 
feeling of the Hindoos was infinitely 
stronger. They were, indeed, not a 
people to strike one blow for their 
countryman. But his sentence filled 
them with sorrow and dismay. Tried 
even by their low standard of morality, 
he was a bad man, But, bad as he was, 
he was the head of their race and reli- 
gion, a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He 
had inherited the purest and highest 
caste. He had practised with the 
greatest punctuality all those ceremo- 
nies to which the superstitious Ben- 
galees ascribe far more importance 
than to the correct discharge of the 
Social duties, They felt, therefore, as a 
devout Catholic in the dark ages would 
have felt, at seeing a prelate of the high- 
est dignity sent to the gallows by a sc- 
cular tribunal, According to their old 
national laws, a Brahmin could not be 
put to death for any crime whatever. 
And the crime for which ‘Nuncomar 
was about to die was regarded by them 
in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound 
price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mussulmans alone appear to 
have seen with exultation the fate of 
the powerful Hindoo, who had at- 
tempted to rise by means of the ruin of 
Mahommed Reza Khan. The Mahom- 
medan histofian of those times takes 
delight in aggravating the charge. He 
assures us that in Nuncomar’s house a 
casket was found containing counter- 
frits of the seals of all the richest men 
of the proyince. We have never fallen 
in with any other authority for this 
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story, which in itself is by no means 
improbable. 

‘The day drew near; and Nuncomar 
prepared himself to die with that quiet 
fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
effeminately timid in personal conflict, 
often encounters calamities for which 
there is no remedy. The sheriff, with 
the humanity which is seldom wanting 
fm an English gentleman, visited the 
prisoner on the eve of the execution, 
and assured him that no indulgence, 
consistent with the law, should be re- 
fused to him. Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitude with great politeness and un- 
altered composure. Not a muscle of 
his face moved. Not a sigh broke from 
him. He put his finger to his forehead, 
and calmly said that fate would have 
its way, and that there was no resisting. 
the pleasure of God. He sent his com- 
pliments to Francis, Clavering, and 
Monson, and charged ¢hem to protect 
Rajah Goordas, who was about to be- 
come the head of the Brahmins of 
Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly 
agitated by what had passed, and Nun- 
comar sat composedly down to write 
notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun 
was in his power, an immense con- 
course assembled round the place where 
the gallows had been set up. Grief and 


horror were on eyery face; yet to the 
last the multitude could hardly believe 
that the English really purposed to tåke 
the life of the great Brahmin. At length 
the mournful procession came through 
thé crowds Nuncomar sat_up in his 
palanquin, and looked round him with 
unaltered serenity. He had just parted 
from those who were most nearly con- 
nected with him. Their cries and con- 
tortions haŭ appalled the European 
ministers of justice, but had not pro- 
duced the smallest effect on the iron 
stoicism of the prisoner, ‘The only 
anxiety which he expressed was that 
men of his own priestly caste might be 
in attendance to take charge of Hes 
corpse. He again desired to be remem. 
bered to his friends in the Comncil, 
smonnted the scaffold with fizmness, 
and gave the signal to the executioner, 


The moment that the drop fell, a howl 
of sorrow and Gespair rose from the in- 
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way their faces 


sight, 


waters, aS 


of grief andedismay. 


Of Impey’s conduct it is impossible 
We have already 
in our opinion, he acted un- 
justly in‘tefusing to respite Nuncomar. 
man can doubt that he took 
this course in order to gratify the Go- 
If we had ever had 
point, they would 
by a letter which 
Hastings, 
described 
man “to whose support 
é time indebted for the 
safety of his fortune, honour, and repn- 
‘These strong words can refer 
only to the case of Nuncomar; and they 
must mean that Impey hanged Nun- 
comar in order to support Hastings. It 
is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that 
Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man 


to speak too severely. 
said that, 


No rational 


yernor-General. 
any doubts on that 
have been dispelled b 
Mr. Gleig has published. 

three or four years later, 
Impey as the 
he was at one 


tation.” 


unjustly to death in order to serve 
political purpose. 


But we look on the conduct of Hast- 
ings in a somewhat different light. He 
was struggling for fortune, honour, li- 
berty, all that makes life valuable. He 
was beset by rancorous and unprin- 
cipled enemies. From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice.- He cannot 
be blamed for wishing to crush his 
He was indeed bound to use 
only legitimate means for that end. But 
it was not strange that hg should haye 
thought any means degitimate which 
Were pronounced legitimate by the sages 
of the law, by men whose peculiar duty 
it was to deal justly between adver- 
saries, and whose education might be 
supposed to haye peculiarly qualified 
them for the discharge of that duty. 
Nobody demands from a party the un- 
bending equity of ajudge. The reason 
that judges are appointed is, that even 
a good man cannot be trusted to decide 
a cause in which he, is himself con- 


accusers. 
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numetable spectators. Hundreds turned 
from the polluting 
fled with loud wailings towards 
the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy 
if to purify themselves from 
the guilt of having looked on such a 
crime. These feelings were not confined 
to Calcutta. The whole province was 
greatly excited; and the population of 
Dacca, in particular, gave strong sigps 


cerned. Not a day passes on which an 
honest prosecutor does not ask for what 
none but a dishonest tribunal would 
grant. It is too much to expect that 
any man, when his arest interests are 
at stake, and his strongest passions cx- 
cited, will, as against himself, be more 
just than the sworn dispensers of jus- 
tice. To take an analogous case from 
the history of our own island; suppose 
that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower 
on suspicion of being concerned in the 
Popish plot, had been apprised that 
Titus Oates had done something which 
might, by g questionable construction, 
be brought under the head of felony. 
Should we severely blame Lord Staf- 
ford, in the supposed case, for causing 
a prosecution to be instituted, for fur- 
nishing funds, for using all his influence 
to intercept the mercy of the Crown ? 
Wethink not. If a judge, indeed, from 
fayour to the Catholic lords, were to 
strain the law in order to hang Oates, 
such a judge would richly deserve im- 
peachment. But it does not appear to 
us that the Catholic lord, by bringing 
the case before the judge for decision, 
would materially oyerstep the limits of 
a just self-defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the 
a | least doubt that this memorable execu- 
tion is to be attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be 
reckoned among his crimes. That his 
conduct was dictated by a profound 
policy is evident. He was in a mi- 
nority in Council. It was possible that 
he might long be in a minority. He 
knew the native character well. He 
knew in what abundance accusations 
are certain to flow in against the most 
innocent inhabitant of India who is 
under the frown of power. ‘There was 
not in the whole black population of 
Bengal a place-holder, a place-hunters 
a government tenant, who did not 
think that he might better himself by 
sending up a deposition against the 
Governor-General. Ugder these cir- 
cumstances, the persecuted statesman 
resolyed to feach the whole crew © 
accusers and witnesses, that, though 
in a minority at the council-board, he 
was still to be feared. The lesson 
which he gave them was indeed a les- 
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son not to be forgotten. The head of 
the combination -which had been 
formed against him, the richest, the 
most powerful, thg most artful of the 
Hindoos, distinguished by the fayour 
of those who then held the gover 
ment, fenced round by the sifpersti- 
tious reverence of millions, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands 
of people. Every thing that could 
make the warning impressive, dignity 
in the sufferer, solemnity in the pro- 
ceeding, was found in this case. ‘The 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the 
Council made the triumph more signal. 
From that moment the conviction of 
every native was that it was safer to 
take the part of Hastings in a minority 
than that of Francis in a majority, and 
that he who was so yenturous as to 
join in running down the Governor- 
General might chance, in the phrase of 
the Eastern poet, to find a tiger, while 
beating the jungle for a deer. The 
voices of a thousand informers were 
silenced in an instant. From that 
time, whatever difficulties Hastings 
might have to éncounter, he was never 
molested by accusations from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
one of the letters of Hastings to Dr. 
Johnson bears date a very few hours 
after the death of Nuncomar. While 
the whole settlement was in commo- 
tion, while a mighty and ancient priest- 
hood were weeping over the remains 
of their chief, the conqueror in that 
deadly grapple sat down, with charac- 
teristic self-possession, to write about 
the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones's Per- 
sian Grammar, and the history, tradi- 
tions, arts, and natural productions of 
India. 

Inthe mean time, intelligence of the 
Rohilla war, and of the first disputes 
between Hastings and his colleagues, 
had reached London. The Directors 
took part with the majority, and sent 
out a letter ‘filled with severe reflec- 
tions on the conduct of Hastings. 
They condemned, in strong but just 
terms, the iniquity of undertaking of 
fensive wars merely for the sake of 
pecuniary advantage. But they utterly 
forgot that, if Hastings had by illicit 
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means obtained pecuniary advantages, 
he had done so, not for his own benefit, 
bnt in order to meet their demands. 
To enjoin honesty, and to insist or 
haying what could not be honestly 
got, was then the constant practice of 
the Company. As Lady Macbeth says 
of her husband, they “would not play 
false, and yet would wrongly win.” 
The Regulating Act, by which Hast- 
ings had been appointeé Governor- 
General for five years, empowered the 
Crown to remoye him on an address 
from the Company. Lord North was 
desirous to procure such an address. 
The three members of Council who 
had been sent out from England were 
men of his own choice. General Cla- 
vering, in particular, was supported by 
a large parliamentary connection, such 
as no cabinet could be inclined to dis- 
oblige. ‘The wish of the minister was 
to displace Hastings, apd to put Cla- 
vering at the head of the government. 
In the Court of Directors parties were 
very nearly balanced. Eleven: voted 
against Hastings; ten for him. ‘The 
Court of Proprietors was then con- 
yened. The great sale-room presented 
a singular appearance. Letters had 
been sent by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, exhorting all the supporters of 
government who held India stock to 
be in attendance. Lord Sandwich 
marshalled the friends of he adminis- 
tration with his usual dexterity dd 
alertness. “Fifty peers and privy coun- 
cillors, seldom seen so far eastward, 
were counted in the crowd. The de- 
pate lasted’till midnight, ‘The oppo- 
nents of Hastings had a small supe- 
riority on the division ; but a ballot 
was demanded ; and the result was 
that the Gevernor-General triumphed 
by a majority «of above a hundred 
votes over the combined efforts of 
the Directors and the Cabinet. ‘The 
ministers were greatly exasperated by 
this defeat. Even Lord North lost his 
temper, no ordinary occurrence with 
him, and threatened to convoke parlia- 
ment before Christmas, and to bring in 
a bill for depriving the Company of all 


‘political power, and for restriéting it 


to its old business of trading in silks 
and teas, 
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Colonel Macleane, who through all 
tiis conflict had zealously supported 
the cause of Hastings, now thought 
that his employer was in imminent 
danger of being turned out, branded 
with parliamentary censure, perhaps 
prosecuted. The opinion of the crown 
lawyers had already been taken re- 
specting some parts of the Governor- 
General’s conduct. It seemed to be 
high timesto think of securing an 
honourableyretreat. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Macleane thought himself 
justified in producing the resignation 
with which he had been intrusted. 
The instrument was not in very accu- 
rate form; but the Directors were too 
cager to be scrupulous. They ac- 
cepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. 
Wheler, one of their own body, to suc- 
ceed Hastings, and sent out orders 
that General Clavering, as senior 
member of Council, should exercise 
the functions of Governor-General till 

Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing 
in England, a great change had taken 
place in Bengal. Monson was no 
more. Only four members of the go- 
yernment were left. Clayering and 
Francis were on one side, Barwell and 
the Governor-General on the other; 
and the Governor-General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been 
during two years destitute of all power 
dhd patronage, became at once abso- 
lute. He instantly proceeded to re- 
taliate on his adversaries. ‘Their mea- 
sures were reversed: their creatures 
were displaced. A new ‘valuation of 
the lands of Bengal, for the purposes 
of taxation, was ordered : and it was 
provided that the whole inquiry should 
be conducted by the Gavernor-Gene- 
ral, and that all the detters relating to 
it should rnn in his name, He began, 
at the same time, to revolve vast plans 
of conquest and dominion, plans which 
he lived to see realised, though not by 
himself. is project was to form 
subsidiary alliances with the native 
princes, particularly with those of 
Oude and Berar, and thus to make 

Britain the paramount power in India, 
While he was meditating these great 
designs, arrived the intelligence that 
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he had ceased to be Governor-General, `“ 


that his resignation had been accepted, 
that Wheler was coming out imme- 
diately, and that, fi Wheler arrived, 
the chair was to be*filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a mi- 
nority, he would probably haye re- 
tired without a struggle; but he was 
now the real master of British India, 
and he was net disposed to quit his 
high place. He asserted that he had 
never given any instructions which 
Could warrant the steps taken at home. 
What his instructions had been, he 
owned he had forgotten. If Te had 
kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. 
But he was certain that he had repeat- 
edly declared to the Directors that he 
wouldnotresign. He could not see how 
the court possessed of that declaration 
from himself, ci receive his resigna- 
tion from the doubtful hands of an 
agent. If the resignation wero in- 
valid, all the proceedings which were 
founded on that resignation were null, 
and Hastings was still Governor-Ge- 
neral, 

„He afterwards affirrhed that, though 
his agents had not acted in conformity 
with his instru tions, he would never- 
theless have héld himself bound, by 
their acts, if Clayering had not at- 
tempted to seize the supreme power 
by violence. Whether this assertion 
were or were not true, it cannot be 
doubted that the imprudence of Cla- 
vering gave Hastings an advantage. 
The General sent for the keys of the 
fort and of the treasury, took posses- 
sion of the records, and held a council 
at which Francis attended. Hastings 
took the chair in another apartment, 
and Barwell sat with him, Each of 
the two parties had a plausible show 
of right. There was no authority en- 
titled to their obedience within fifteen 
thousand miles. It seemed that there 
remained no way of settling the dis- 
pute except an appeal to arms; and 
from such an appeal Hastings, confi- 
dent of his influence over his country- 
men in India, was not inclined to 
shrink. He directed the officers of the 
garrison at Fort William and of all 
the neighbouring stations to obey no 
orders but his. At the same time, 
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with admirable judgment, he offered to 
submit the case to the Supreme Court, 
and to abide by its decision. By 
making this prddosition he risked 
nothing ; yet it a proposition 
which his opponentS could hardly re- 
ject. Nobody could be treated as a 
criminal for obeying what the judges 
should solemnly prongunce to be the 
lawful government. ‘The boldest man 
would shrink from taking arms in de- 
fence of what the judges should pro- 
nounce to be usurpation. Clavering 
and Francis, after some delay, unwil- 
lingly consented to abide by the award 
of the court. The court pronounced 
that the resignation was invalid, and 
that therefore Hastings was still Go- 
vernor-General under the Regulating 
Act; and the defeated members of the 
Council, finding that the sense of the 
whole settlement was against them, 
acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news 
that, after a suit which had lasted 
seyeral years, the Franconian conrts 
had decreed a diyorce between Imhoff 
and his wife. The Baron left Cal- 
cutta, carrying with him the means of 
buying an estate in Saxony, The lady 
became Mrs. Hastings. The event 
was celebrated by great festivities; and 
all the most conspicuous persons at 
Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 
were inyited to the Goyernment-house. 
Clavering, as the Mahommedan chro- 
nicler tells the story, was sick in mind 
and body, and excused himself from 
joining the splendid assembly. But 
Hastings, whom, as it should seem, 
success in ambition andin love had put 
into high good-humour, would take no 
denial. He went himself to the Gene- 
ral’s house, and at length brought his 
vanquished rival in triumph to the gay 
circle which surrounded the bride. 
The exertion was too much for a 
frame broken by mortification as well 
as by disease. Clayering died a few 
days later. 4 

Wheler, who came out expecting to 
be Governor-General, and was forced 
to content himself with a seat at the 
council-board, generally voted with 
Francis. But the Governor-General, 
with Barwell’s help and his own cast- 
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Some 
change took place at this time in the 
feeling both of the Court of Directors 
and of the Ministers of the Crown. 
All designs against Hastings were 
dropped ; and, when his original term 
of five years expired, he was quietly 
reappointed. ‘The truth is, that the 
fearful dangers to which the public in- 
terests in every quarter were now ex- 
posed, made both Lord North and the 
Company unwilling to part with a Go- 
yernor whose talents, experience, and 
resolution, enmity itself was ompelled 
to acknowledge. 

‘The crisis was indeed formidable. 
That great and victorious empire, on 
the throne of which George the Third 
had taken his seat eighteen years be- 
fore, with brighter hopes than-had at- 
tended the accession of any of the long 
line of English sovereigns, had, by the 
most senseless misgoy@rnment, been 
brought to the verge of ruin. In 
America millions of Englishmen were 
at war with the country from which 
their blood, their language, their re- 
ligion, and their institutions were de- 
rived, and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly at- 
tached as the inhabitants of Norfolk 
and Leicestershire. The great powers 
of Europe, humbled to the dust by the 
yigour and genius which had guided 
the councils of George the Second, 
now rejoiced in the prospect of a 
signal revenge. ‘The time was ap- 
proaching. when our island, while 
struggling to keep down the United 
States of America, and pressed with a 
still nearer danger by the too just dis- 
contents of Treland, was to be assailed 


‘by France, Spain, and Holland, and to 


be threatened by the armed neutrality 
of the Baltic; when even our maritime 
supremacy was to be in Jeopardy; 
when hostile fleets were to command 
the Straits of Calpe and the Mexican 
Sea; when the British flag was to be 
scarcely able to protect the British 
Channel. Great as were the faults of 
Hastings, it was happy for our country 
that at that conjuncture, the» most 
terrible through which she has ever 
passed, he was the ruler of her Indian 
dominions, 2 
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n attack by sea on Bengal was 
Tate to be apprehended! The danger 
was that the European enemies of 
England might form an alliance with 
some native power, might furnish that 
power with troops, arms, and ammu- 
nition, and might thus assail our pos- 
sessions on the side of the land. It 
was chiefly from the Mahrattas that 
Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seaf of that singular people 
was the wild range of hills which runs 
along the western coas India. In 
the reignef Aurungzebe the inhabitants 
of those regions, led by the great Se- 
vajec, began to descend on the posses- 
sions of their wealthier and less war- 
like neighbours. The energy, ferocity, 
and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon 
made them the most conspicuous 
among the new powers se rere 

generated by the corruption of the de- 
caying monarchy. At first they were 
only robbers. They soon rose to the 
dignity of conquerors. Half the pro- 
vinces of the empire were turned into 
Mahratta principalities. Freebooters, 
sprung from low castes, and accus- 
tomed to menial employments, became 
mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the 
head of a band of plunderers, occupied 
the vast region of Berar. The Guico- 
war, which is, being interpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that dynasty which 
still reigns ih Guzerat. The houses of 
Scfndia and Holkar waxed great in 
Malwa. One adventurous captain made 
his nest on the impregnable rock of 
Gooti. Another- became the lord of 
the thousand villages which are scat- 
tered among the green rice-fields of 
Gee is the time throughout India 
of double government. The form and 
the power were every Where separated. 
The Mussulman nabobs who had be- 
come sovereign princes, the Vizier in 
Oude, and the Nizam at Hyderabad, 
still called themselves the viceroys 
of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, 
though really independent of each 
other, pretended to be members of one 
empire. They all acknowledged, by 
words and ceremonies, the supremacy 
of the heir of Sevajeeza roù Sainéant 
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who chewed bang’ and toyed with 
dancing girls in a state prison at Sat- 
tara, and of his Peshwa or mayor of 
the palace, a great icreditary magis- 
trate, who kept a court with kingly 
state gt Poonah, and whose authorit; 

was tered in the ‘spacious provinces 
of-Aurungabad and Bojapoor. x 

Some months hefore ivar was declare, 
in Europe the government of Bengal 
was alarmed by the news that a French 
adyenturer, who passed foa man of 

s; d arrived at Poonali Te 
quality, ha hatt 
was said that he had been retgiya 
there with great distinction, that “he 
had delivered to the Peshwa letters 
and presents from Lonis the ixteenth, 
and that a treaty, hostile to England, 
had been concluded between France 
and the Mahrattas, 

Hastings immediately resolyed to 
strike the first blow. ‘The title of the 
Peshwa was not undisputed. A por- 
tion of the Mahratta nation was fa- 
vourable to a pretender, The Go- 
Yernor-General: determined to espouse 
this pretender’s inter f, to move an 
army across the peninsula of India, 
and to form a close alliance with the 
chief of thé house of Bonsla, who 
ruled Berar, and who, in power and 
dignity, was inferior to none of the 
Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the 
negotiations with Berar were in pro- 
gress, when a letter from the English 
consul at Cairo brought the news that 
war had been proclaimed both in Lon- 
don and Paris. All the measures which 
thecrisisrequired were adopted by Hast- 
ings without a moment’s delay, The 
French factories in Bengal were seized. 
Orders were .sent to Madras that Pon- 
dicherry should instantly be occupied. 
Near Calcutta works were thrown up 
which were thonght to render the ap- 
proach of a hostile force impossible. A 
maritime establishment was formed for 
the defence of theriver. Nine new bat- 
talions ®f sepoys were raised, and a 
corps of native artillery was formed 
out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay 
of Bengal. Having made these ar- 
rangements, the Governor-General, 
with calm confidence, pronounced hig 


presidency secure from all attack, un- 
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Jess the Mahrattas should march 
against it im conjunction with the 
French. 

The expedition ryhich Hastings had 
sent westward was not so speedily or 
completely, successful as most of his 
undertakings. The commanding ficer 
procrastinated. The authorities at 
Bombay blundered. But the Go- 
vernor-General persefered. A new 
commander repaired the errors of his 
predecessor. Several brilliant actions 
spread the military renown of tife 
English through regions where no Eu- 
ropean flag had ever been, seen. It is 
probable that, if a new and more for- 
midable danger had not compelled 
Hastings to change his whole policy, 
his plans respecting the Mahratta em- 
pire would have been carried into com- 
plete effect. 

The authorities in England had 
wisely sent out to Bengal, as com- 
mander of the forcés and member of 
the Council, one of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of that time. Sir 
Eyre Coote had, many years before, 
been conspicuous among the founders 
of the British empire in the East. At 
the council of war which preceded the 
battle of Plassey, he earnestly recom- 
mended, in opposition to the majority, 
that daring course whieh, after some 
hesitation, was adopted, and which 
was crowned with such splendid’ suc- 
cess. He subsequently commanded in 
the south of India against the brave 
and unfortunate Lally, gained the de- 
cisive battle of Wandewash over the 
French and their native allies, took 
Pondicherry, and made the English 
power supreme in the Carnatic, Since 
those great exploits near twenty years 
had elapsed. Coote had no longer the 
bodily activity which ht had shown in 
carlier days; nor was the vigour of 
his mind altogether unimpaired. He 
was capricious and fretful, and required 
much coaxing to keep him in good 
humour. It must, we fear, besadded 
that the love of money had grown 
upon him, and that he thought more 
abont his allowances, and less about 
his duties, than might have been ex- 
pected from so eminent a member of 
so noble a profession. Still he was 
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perhaps the ablest officer that was then 
to’ be found in the British army. 
Among the native soldiers his name 
Was great and his influence unrivalled. 
or is he yet forgotten by'them. Now 
and then a white-bearded old sepoy 
may still be found who loves to talk 
of Porto Noyo and Pollilore. It is 
but a short ‘time since one of those 
aged men came to present a memorial 
to an Pslish officer, who Holds one of 
the highest employments in India, A 
print of Coote hung in the room, 
The veteran recognised at once that 
face and figure which he had not scen 
for more than half a century, and, for- 
getting his salam to the living, halted, 
drew himself up, lifted his hand, and 
with solemn reverence paid his military 
obeisance to the dead. X 

Coote, though he did not, like Bar- 
well, yote constantly with the Go- 
yernor-General, was by no means in- 
clined to join in systematic opposition, 
and on most questions concurred with \ 
Hastings, who did his best, by assi- 
duous courtship, and by readily grant- 
ing the most exorbitant allowances, to 
gratify the strongest passions of the 
old soldier. 

Tt seemed likely at this time that a 
general reconciliation would put ‘an 
end to the quarrels which had, during - 
some years, weakened and disgraced 
the government of Bengal.® The dan- 
gers of the empire might well induce 
men of patriotic feeling,—and of pa- 
triotic feeling neither Hastings nor 
Francis was destitute,—to forget pri- 
vate enmities, and to co-operate heartily 
for the gencral good. Coote had never 
been concerned in faction. Wheler 
was thoroughly tired of it. Barwell 
had made an ample fortune, and, 
though he had promised that he would 
not leaye Calcutta while his help was 
needed in Council, was most desirous 
to return to England, and exerted 
himself to promote an arrangement 
which would set him at liberty, 

A compact was made, by: which 
Francis agreed to’ desist from opposi- 
tion, and Hastings engaged that the 
friends of Francis should be admitted 
to a fair share of the honours and 
emoluments of the sevice. During a 
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few monthsiafter this treaty there was 
apparent harmony at the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more 
necessary :. for at this moment internal 
calamities, more formidable than war 
itself, menace Bengal. The authors 
of the Regulating Act of 1773 had 
established two independent powers, 


the one judicial, and the other political; 
and, with a carelessness scandalously 
had 


common in? English legislatio 
omitted to define the limits of either, 
‘The judges 
of; the great ojan 

Presidency of Fort William. 
improvements, 


among us. 
fashioned to suit our feelings; in 


others, it has gradually fashioned our 
Even to its 
worst evils we are accustomed ; and 
therefore, though we may complain of 
them, they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay which would be 
produced by a new grievance of smaller 
In India the case is widely 
. English law, transplanted 
to that covatry, has all the vices from 
which we suffer here; it has them all 
in a far higher degree; and it has other 
vices, compared with which the worst 


feelings to suit itself. 


severity. 
different. 


vices from which we suffer are trifles. 
Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in 


a land where the help of an interpreter 
is needed by every judge and by eyery 


advocate: Costly here, it is far more 
costly in a land into which the legal 
practitioners must be? imported from 
an immense distance. All English 
labour in India, from the labour of the 
Goyernor -General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, down to that of a groom or a 
watchmaker, must be paid for at a 
higher rate than at home, No man 
will be banished, and banished to the 
torrid zone, for nothing. The rule 
holds good with respect to the legal 
profession. No English barrister will 
work, fifteen thousand miles from all 


k advantage of the in- 
distinctness, Weiyarverapted to draw to 
themselves supreme authority, not only 
within Calcutta, but through the whole 

mritory subject to the 
There 
are few Englishmen who will not admit 
that the English law, in spite of modern 
is neither so cheap nor 
so speedy as might be wished. Still, 
it is a system which has grown up 
In some points it has been 
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his friends, with the thermometer at 
ninety-six in the shade, for the cmo- 
luments which’ will content him in 
chambers that oveugok the Thames. 
Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta are 
about three times as great aş th 

of Westminster Hall; and this touch 


comparison, poorer than the peo) 

England. Yet the delay aa ahi 
pense, grievous as they are, form the 
smallest part of the evil which English 
laŵ, imported without modifications 
into India, could not fail to produce. 
The strongest feelings of, our nature, 
hononr, religion, female modesty, e 
up against the innovation. Arrest on 
mesne process was the first step in 
most civil proceedings ; and to a native 
of rank arrest was not mefely a re- 
straint, but a foul personal indignity. 
Oaths were required in every stage of 
evcry suit; and the feeling of a Quaker 
about an oath is hardly Stronger than 
that of a respectable native. ‘That the 
apartments of a woman .of quality 
should be entered by strange men, or 
that her face should be seen by them, 
are, in the East, intolerable outrages, 
outrages which are more dreaded than 
death, and which can be expiated only 
by the shedding of blood. To these 
outrages the most distinguished families 
of ngal, Bahar, and Orissa were 
now éxposed. Imagine what the state 
of our own country would be, if a 
jurisprudence were on a sudden intro- 
duced among us, which should be to 
us what our jurisprudence was to our 
Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the 
state of our country would be, if it 
were enacted that any man, by merely 
swearing that a debt was due to him, 
should acquire a right to insult the 
persons of men of the most honourable 
and sacred callings and of women of 
the most shrinking delicacy, to horse- 
whip a general officer, to put a bishop 
in the stocks, to treat ladies in the 
way which called forth the blow of 
Wat Tyler. Something like this was 
the effect of the attempt which the 
Supreme Court made to extend ita 
jurisdiction over the whole of the Com- 
pany’s territory. 

A reign of terror 


began, of terror 


the people of India are, beyond all ~ 


ated 
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heightened by mystery ; for even that 
which was endured was less horrible 
than that which was anticipated. No 
man knew whatpwas next to be ex- 
pected from this strange tribunal. It 
came from beyond the black water, as 
the plople of India, with mysterious 
horror, call sea. It consisted of 
judges not one of whom was familiar 
with the usages of the millions oyver 
whom they claimed boundless autho- 
rity. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters; its sentences were 
pronounced in unknown sounds. It 
had already collected round itself an 
army of the worst part of the native 
population, informers, and false wit- 
nesses, and common barrators, atid 
agents of chicane, and above all, a 
banditti of bailiff’s followers, compared 
with whom the retainers of the worst 
English sponging-houses, in the worst 
times, might be considered as upright 
and tender-hearted. Many natives, 
highly considered among their coun- 
trymen, were seized, hurried up to 
Caleutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even imputed, not for 
any debt that had been proved, but 
mercly as a precaution till their cause 
should come to trial. There were in- 
stances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without 
a cause by extortioners, died of rage 
@nd shame in the gripe of the vile 


` alguazils of Impey. The harems of 


noble Mahommedans, sanctuaries re- 
spected in the East by governments 
which respected nothing else, were 
burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The 
Missulmans, braver and less accus- 
tomed to submission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defence; and 
there were instances in which they 
shed their blood in the doorway, while 
defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it 
seemed as if even the faint-hearted 
Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been 
mute during the administration of 
Vansittart, would at length find cou- 
rage in despair. No Mahratta invasion 
had ever spread through the province 
such dismay as this inroad of English 
lawyers, All the injustice of former 
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oppressors, Asiatic and European, ap- 
peared as a blessing when compared 
With the justice of the Supreme Court 

Every class’ of the population, En- 
glish and native, with the exception of 
the ravenons pettifoggers who fattened 
on the misery and terror of an immense 
community, cried out londly against 
this fearful oppression. But the judges 
were immovable. If a bailiff was 
resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be 
called out. If a servant of the Com- 
pany, ‘in conformity with the orders of 
the government, withstood the miser- 
able catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs 
in their hands, exceeded the insolence 
and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was 
flung into prison for a contempt. The 
lapse of sixty years, the virtue and 
wisdom of many eminent magistrates 
who have during that time admini: 
tered justice in the Supreme Court, 
have not effaced from the minds of the 
people of Bengal the recollection of 
those eyil days. 

The members of the government 
were, on this subject, united as one 
man. Hastings had courted the 
judges ; he had found them useful in- 
struments ; but he was not disposed to 
make them his own masters, or the 
masters of India, His mind was large; 
his knowledge of the native character 
most accurate. He saw that the sys- 
tem pufsued by the Supreme Court 
was degrading to the government and 
ruinous to the people ; and he resolyea 
to oppose it manfully. The conse 
quence was, that the friendship, if that 
be the proper word for such a con- 
nection, which had existed between 
him and Impey, was for a time com- 
pletely dissolved. The government 
placed itself firmly between the ty- 
rannical tribuna? and the people, The 
Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest 
excesses, The Governor-General and 
all the members of Council were seryed 
with writs, calling on them to appear 
before the King’s justices, and to 
answer for their public acts. This 
was too much. Hastings, with just 
scorn, refused to obey the Call, set at 
liberty the persons wrongfully detained 
by the Court, and took measures for 
resisting the Outrageous proceedings of 
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the, sheriff’s officers, if necessary, by. 
the sword. But he had in view an- 
other device, which might prevent the 
necessity of an appeal to arms. He 
was seldom at a loss for an expedient; 
and he knew Impey well. The expe- 
dient, in this case, was a very simple 
one, neither more nor less than a bribe. 
Impey was, by act of parliament, a 
judge, independent of the government 
of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
eight thousand a year.” Hastings pro- 
posed to make him also a judge in the 
Company® service, removable at the 
pleasure of the government of Bengal; 
and to give him, in that capacity, about 
eight thousand a year more. It was 
understood that, in consideration of 
this new salary, Impey would desist 
from urging the high pretensions of 
his court. If he did urge*these pre- 
tensions, the government could, at a 
moment’s notice, eject him from the 
new place which had been created for 
him. ‘The bargain was struck; Bengal 
was saved; an appeal to force was 
averted ; and the Chief Justice was 
rich, quiet, and infamous. ~ 
Of Impey’s conduct it is unneces- 
sary to speak. It was of a piece with 
almost every part of his conduct that 
comes under the notice of history. No 
other such judge has dishonoured the 
English ermine, since Jefferies drank 
himself to death in the Tower. But 
we cannot agree with those who haye 
blamed Hastings for this transaction. 
The case stood thus. The negligent 
manner in which the Regulating Act 
had been framed put it in the power of 
the Chief Justice to throw a great 
country into the most dreadful con- 
fusion; He was determined to use 
his power to the utmost, wess he was 
‘paid to be still; and“ Hastings con- 
sented to pay him. ‘The necessity was 
to be deplored. It is also to be de- 
plored that pirates should be able to 
exact ransom, by threatening to make 
their captives walk the plank. But to 
ransom a captive from pirates has 
always been held a humane and 
Christian act; and it would be ab- 
surd to charge the payer of the ran- 
som with corrupting the virtue of the 
corsair, This, we serioasly think, is a 
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not unfair illustration of the relative 
position of Impey, Hastings, and the 
people of India. Whether it was 
right in Impey to derfand or to accept 
a price for powers which, if they really 
belonged to him, he could not abdicate, 
which, if they did not belong to him, 
he ought never to have usurped, and 
which in neither case he could honestly 
sell, is one questfon. It is quite an- 
other question whether Hastings was 
not, right to give any sum, however 
large, to any man, howeyer worthless, 
rather than either surrender millions of 
human beings to pillage, or rescue 
them by civil war. F 

Francis strongly opposed this ar- 
rangement. It may, indeed, be Sts- 
pected that personal aversion to Im- 
pey was as strong a motive with 
Francis as regard for the welfare of the 
province. To a mind burning with 
resentment, it might seem better to 
leave Bengal to the oppressors than to 
redeem it by enriching them. It is 
not improbable, gn the other hand, that 
Hastings may have been the more 
willing to resort to an expedient agree- 
able to the Chief Justice, because that 
high functionary haa already been so 
serviceable, and might, when existing 
dissensions were composed, be service~ 
able again. 

But it was not on this point alone 
that Francis was now opposed to @ 
Hastings, The peace between them 
proved to be only a short and hollow 
truce, during which their mutual ayer- 
sion was constantly becoming stronger, 
At length an explosion took place. 
Hastings publicly charged Francis with 
having deceived him, and with having 
induced Barwell to quit the service by 
insincere promises. Then came a dis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even be- 
tween honourable men, when they may 
make important agreements by mere 
yerbal communication. An impartial 
historian will probably be of opinion 
that they had misunderstood each 
other; but their minds were so much 
embittered that they imputed to cach 
other nothing less than deliberate yil- 
lany. “I do not,” said Hastings, in a 


minute recorded on the Consultations 
of the Government, “I do not; trust to 
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Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I 
judge of his public conduct by his pri- 
vate, which I hé¥e found to be void of 
truth and honour.” After the Council 
had risen, Francis put a challenge into 
the Goyernor-General’s hand. Tt was 
instantly accepted. They met, and 
fired. Francis was, shot through the 
body. He was carried to a neighbour- 
ing house, Whete*it appeared that the 
wound, though severe, was not martal. 
Hastings inquired repeatedly after: his 
enemy’s health, and proposed to call 
on him; but Francis coldly declined 
the visit. He had a proper sense, he 
said, of the Governor-General’s polite- 
ness, but could not consent to any pri- 
vate interview. They could meet only 
at the Council Board. 

In a very short time it was made 
signally manifest to how great a dan- 
ger the Governor-General had, on this 
occasion, exposed his country. A crisis 
arrived with which he, and he alone, 
was competent to deal. It is not too 
much to say that, if he had been taken 
from the head of affairs, the years 
1780 and 1781 would have been as 
fatal to our power in Asia’ as to our 
power in America, A 

The Mahrattas had been the chief 
objects of apprehension to Hastings. 
The measures which he had adopted 


* for the purpose of breaking their power, 


had at first been frustrated by the 
errors of those whom he was com- 
pelled to, employ; but his perseye- 
rance and ability seemed likely to be 
crowned with success, when a far more 
formidable danger showed itself in a 
distant quarter, 

About thirty years before this time, 
a Mahommedan soldier had begun to 
distinguish himself in the wars of 
Southern India. His education had 
been neglected; his extraction was 
humble. His father had been a petty 
officer of revenue; his grandfather: a 
wandering dervise. But thoifeh thus 
meanly descended, though ignorant 
even of the alphabet, the adventurer 
had no sooner been placed at the head 
of a body of troops than he approved 
himself a man born for conquest and 
command. Among the crowd of chiefs 
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who were struggling for a share of India, 
none could compare with him in the 
qualities of the captain and the states- 
man. He became a general; he became 
a sovereign. Out of the fragments of 
old principalities, which had gone to 
pieces in the general wreck, he formed 
for himself a great, compact, and vigor- 
ous empire. That empire he ruled 
with the ability, Severitypand vigilance 
of Lewis the Eleventh. Licentious in 
his pleasures, inplacable in his revenge, 
he had yet enlargement of mind enough 
to perceive how much the “prosperity 
of subjects adds to the strength of 
governments. He was an oppressor; 
but he had at least the merit of pro- 
tecting his people against all oppres- 
sion except his own. He was now in 
extreme old age; but hisintellect was 
as clear, and his spirit as high, as in 
the prime of manhood. Such was the 
great Hyder Ali, the’ founder of the 
Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and 
the most formidable enemy with whom 
the English conquerors of India have 
ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Ma- 
dras, Hyder would have been’ either 
made a friend, or vigorously encoun- 
tered as an enemy. Unhappily the 
English authorities in the south pro- 
yoked their powerful neighbour's hos- 
tility, withont being prepgred to repel 
it On a sudden, an army of ninety 
thousand men, far superior in disci- 
pline and efficiency to any other native. 
force that could be found in India, 
came pouring through those wild 
passes which, worn by mountain tor- 
rents, and dark with jungle, lead down 
from the table-land of Mysore to the 
plains of the Carnatic. This great 
army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon; and its movements 
were guided by many French officers, 
trained in the best military schools of 
Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. 
The sepoys in many British garrisons ' 
flung down their arms. Some forts 
were surrendered by treachery, and 
some by despair. In a few days tle 
whole open country north of the Cole- 
roon had submitted. The English in- 
habitants of M&dras could already see 
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py Right, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, ‘the eastern sky reddened by 
a vast semicircle of blazing villages. 
The white villas, to which our country- 
men retire after the daily labours of 
government and of trade, when the 
cool evening breeze springs up from 
the bay, were now left without inhabit- 
ants; for bands of the fierce horse- 
men of Mysore had already been seen 
prowling among the tulip-trees, and 
near the gay verandas. Even the town 
was not thought secure, and the British 
gnerchants* and public functionaries 
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with Hyder was a struggle for life and 
death. All minor objects must be 
sacrificed to the preservation of the 
Carnatic. The disput& with the Mah- 
rattas must be accommodated. A large 


military force and a supply of money ` 


must be instantly sent to Madras. But 
even these measures would be insuffi- 
cient, unless the war, hitherto so grossly 
mismanaged, were placed under the 
direction of a'vigorous mind. It was 


no time for trifling. Hastings deter- 


mined to resort to an extreme exer- 
cise of power, to suspend the incapable 


made haste to crowd themselves behinds| governor of Fort St. George, to send 


the cannon of Fort St. George. oH 


There were the means, indeed, of 
assembling an army which might have 
defended the presidency,” and eyen 
driyen the invader back to his moun- 
tains. Sir Hector Munro was at the 
head of one considerable force ; Baillie 
was’ advancing With another. United, 
they might have presented a formid- 
able front even to such an enemy as 
Hyder. But the English commanders, 
neglecting those fundamental rules of 
the military art of which the propriety 
is obyious even to men who had never 
received a military education, deferred 
their junction, and were separately at- 
tacked. Baillie’s detachment was de- 
stroyed. Munro was forced to aban- 
don his baggage, to fling his guns into 
the tanks, and to save himself by a 
retreat which might be called a flight. 
In three weeks from the commence- 
ment of the war, the British empire in 
Southern India had been brought to 
the yerge of ruin. Only a few forti- 
fied places remained to us. The glory 
of our arms had departed. It “was 
known that a great French expedition 
might soon be expected on the coast of 
Coromandel. England, beset by ene- 
mies on every side, was in no condition 
to protect such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius 
and serene courage of Hastingsachieved 
their most signal triumph. A swift 
ship, flying before the south-west mon- 
soon, brought the evil tidings in few 
days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours 

the Governor-General had! framed a 


ir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and 
to intrust that distinguished general 
with the whole administration of the 
war. ' 

In spite of the sullen opposition of 
Francis, who had now rec vered from 
his wound, and had returned to the 
Council, the Govyernor-General’s wise 
and firm policy was approved by the 
majority of the board. ‘The’reinforee- 
ments were sent off with great expedi- 
tion, and reached Madras before the 
French armament arrived in the Indian 
seas. Coote, broken by age and dis- 
ease, was no longer the Coote ôf Wan- 
dewash; but he was still a resolute 
and skilful commander, ‘The progress 
of Hyder was arrested; and in a few 
months the great victory of Porto Novo 
retrieved the honour of the English 
arms. 

In the mean time Francis had re- 
turned to England, and Hastings was 
now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler 
had gradually been relaxing in his op- 
position, and, after the departure of his 
yehement and implacable colleague, 
co-operated heartily with the Gover- 
nor-General, whose influence over the 
British in India, always great, had, by 
the vigour and success of his recent 
measures, been considerably increased. 

But, though the difficulties arising 
from factions within the Council were 
at an erfd, another class of difficulties 
had become “more pressing than ever. 
The financial embarrassment was èx- 
treme. Hastings had to find the means, 
not only of carrying On the goyern- 


complete plan of policy adapted to the 
altered state of affairs.” The struggle 


ment of Bengal, but of maintaining a 
most costly war against both Indian 
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and European enemies in the Car- 
natic, and of making remittances to 
England. A few. years before this 
time he had oftained relicf by plun- 
dering the Mogull and enslaving the 
Rohillas; nor were the resources of, 
his fruitful mind by any mitans cx- 
hansted. 

His first design was on Benares, a 
city which in wealth, population, dig- 
nity, and sanctity, Was among the fore- 
most of Asia. It was commonly be- 
lieved that half a million of hitman 
beings was crowded into that laby- 
rinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, 
and minarets, and balconies, and carved 
oricls, to which the sacred apes clung by 
hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy 
bulls. The broad and stately flights 
of steps which descended from these 
swarming haunts to the bathing-places 
along the Ganges were worn ecyery 
day. by the footsteps of an innumerable 
multitude of worshippers. The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from cvery province where 
the Brahminical faith was known. 
Hundreds of devotees came thither 
every month to die: for it was De- 
lieved that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from 
the sacred city into the sacred river. 
Nor was superstition the only motive 
which allured strangers to that great 
metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. All along the 
shores of the yenerable stream lay great 
fleets of vessels laden with rich mer- 
chandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James's and 
of Versailles; and in the bazars, the 
muslins of Bengal and the sabres of 
Oude were mingled with the jewels of 
Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital, and the surrounding 
tract, had long been under the imme- 
diate rule of a Hindoo prince, who 
rendered homage to the Mogul em- 
perors, During the great anarchy of 
India, the lords of Benares became in- 
dependent of the court of Delhi, but 
were compelled to submit to the autho- 


by this formidable neighbour, they in- 
yoked the protection of the English- 
The English protection was given; 
and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a 
solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over 
Benares'to the Company. From that 
time the Rajah was the vassal of the 
government of Bengal, acknowledged 
its supremacy, and engaged to send an 
annual tribute to Fort William. This 
tribute Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, 
had paid with strict punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal 
relation between the Company and the 
Rajah of Benares, there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the 
one side, it has been maintained that 
Cheyte Sing was merely a great sub- 
ject on whom the superior power had 
a right to call for aid in the necessities 
of the empire. On the other side, it 
has been contended that he was an 
independent prince, that the only claim 
which the Company had upon him 
was for a fixed tribute, and that, while 
the fixed tribute was regularly paid, 
as it assuredly was, the English had 
no moré right to exact any further 
contribution from him than to demand 
subsidies from Holland or Denmark. 
Nothing is easier than to find pre- 
cedents and analogies in favour of 
either view. 

Our own impression is that neither 
view is correct, It was stoo much the 
habit of English politiciaiis to take it 
for granted that there was in India 
a known and definite constitution by 
which questions of this kind were to 
be decided. ‘The truth is that, during 
the interval which elapsed between the 
fall‘of the house of Tamerlane and the 
establishment of the British ascendency, 
there waseno such constitution, ‘Tho 
old order of things had passed away ; 
the new order of things was not yet 
formed. All was transition, confusion, 
obscurity. Every body kept his head 
as he best might, and scrambled for 
whatever he could get, There have 
been similar seasons in Europe. The 
time of the dissolution of the Carlo- 
vingian empire is an instance. Who 
would think of seriously discussing the 
question, what extent of pecuniary aid 


rity of the Nabob of Oude. Oppressed 


and of obedience Hugh Capet had a 
P3 
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jtutional right to demand from 
ihe Dake of Britanny or the Duke of 
Normandy? The words “ constitu- 
tionalexight” had, in that state of 
society, no meaning.) If Hugh Capet 
Jaid hands on all the possessions of the 
Duke of Normandy, this might be un- 
just and immoral ; but it would not be 
illegal, in the sense in which the ordi- 
mances of Charles the Tenth were il- 
Tegal. If, on the other hand, the Duke 
of Normandy'made war on Hugh Ca- 
pet, this might be unjust and immoral; 
jut it wod not be illegal, in the sense 
in which the expedition of Prince Louis 
_ Bonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of 
India sixty years ago. Of the existing 
vernments not a single one could lay 
claim to legitimacy, or could plead 
any other title, than recent occupation. 
‘There ane scarcely a province in 
which the realrsovereignty and the 
+ nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. 
Titles and forms were still retained 
which implied that the heir of Tamer- 
lane was an absolute ruler,and that 
the ‘Nabobs of the provinces were his 
lieutenants. In reality, he was a cap- 
tive. The Nabobs were in some plac 
independent princes. In other plaées, 
as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they 
had, like their master, become mere 
phantoms, and the Company was su- 
preme. Among ‘the Mahrattas, again; 
the heir of Sevajee still kept the title 
of Rajah; but he was a prisoner, and 
his prime minister, the Peshwa, had 
become the hereditary chief of the state. 
The Peshwa, in his turn, was fast sink- 
ing into the same degraded situation 
into which he had reduced the Rajah. 
It was, we believe, impossible to find, 
from the Himalayas to Mysbre, a single 
government which was at once a 
government de facto and a government 
de jure, which possessed the physical 
means of making itself feared by its 
neighbours and subjects, and which 
had at the same time the authority 
derived from law and lon g prescription. 
_ Hastings clearly discerned what was 
hidden from most of his contempora- 
ties, that such a state of things rave 

G gs g 
immense advantages to aruler of great 
talents and few scruples. In every in- 
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ternational question that could arise, 
he had his option between the de flicto 
ground and the de jure ground; and 
the probability was tiat one of those 
grounds would sustain any claim that 
it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made 
by others. In every controversy, ac- 
cordingly, he resorted to the plea which 
snited his immediate purpose, without 
troubling himself in the Kast about 
consistency; and thus he scarcely ever 
failed to find what, to persons of short 
memories and -scanty information, 
seemed to be a justification for what he 
wanted to do. Sometimes the Nabob 
of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch. Sometimes the Vizier is a 
mere depnty, sometimes an independent 
potentate. If it is expbilient for the 
Company to show some legal title to 
the revenues of Bengal, the grant under 
the seal of the Mogul is brought for- 
ward as an instrument of the highest 
authority. When the Mogul asks for 
the rents which were reserved to him by 
that very grant, he is told! he isa 
mere pageant, that the ish power 
rests on a vi 


ery different, foundation 
es | from a charter given by nha he is 


welcome to play at ri e 
he Tikes, but that silat oe So 
tribute from the real masters of India, 
It.is true that it was-in the power a 
others, as well as of Hastings, to prac- 
tise this legerdemain; but in the con- 
troversies of governments, sophistry is 
of little use unless it be backed by 
power. There is a principle which 
Hastings was fond of asserting in the 
strongest terms, and on which he acted 
with undeviating steadiness. It is a 
principle which, we must own, though 
it may be grossly abused, can hardly 
be disputed in the present state of 
public law, It is this, that where an 
ambiguons question arises between two 
governments, there is, if they cannot 
agree, no appeal except to force, and 
that the opinion of the stronger must 
prevail. Almost every question was 
ambiguous in India, ‘Che English go- 
yernment was the strongest in India, 
The consequences are obvious. The 


English government might do exactly 
what it chose. 
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The English government now chose 
to wring money outof Cheyte Sing. It 
had formerly been convenient to treat 
him as a sovere’yn prince ; it was now 
convenient to treat him as a subject. 
Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings 
could easily find, in’ the general chaos 
of laws and customs, arguments for 
either course. Hastings wanted a great 
supply. It was known that Cheyte Sing 
had a large revenue, and it was sus- 
pected that he had accumulated a trea- 
sure. Nor was he a favourite at Cal- 
cutta: He had, when the Governor- 
General was in great difficulties, courted 
the fayour of Francis and Clavering. 
Hastings, who, less perhaps from evil 
passions than from policy, seldom left 
an injury unpunished, was not sorry 
that the fate of Cheyte Sing should 
teach neighbouring princes the same 
lesson which the fate of Nuncomar had 
already impressed on the inhabitants of 
Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of 
the war with France, Cheyte Sing was 
called upon to pay, in addition to his 
fixed tribute, an extraordinary contri- 
bution of fifty thousand pounds. In 
1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 
1780, the demand was renewed. Cheyte 
Sing, in the hope of obtaining some in- 
dulgence, secretly offered the Governor- 
General a bribe of twenty thousand 
pounds. Hastings took the money, and 
his enemies have maintained that he 
took it intending to keep it. He cer- 
tainly concealed the transaction, fora 
time, both from the Council in Bengal 
and from the Directors at home; nor 
did he ever give any satisfactory reason 
for the concealment. Public spirit, or 
the fear of detection, at last determined 
him to withstand the temptation. He 
paid over the bribe to the Company’s 
treasury, and insisted that the Rajah 
should instantly comply with the de- 
mands of the English government. The 
Rajah, after the fashion of his country- 
men, shufiled, solicited, ard pleaded 
poverty. The grasp of Hastings was 
not to beso eluded. He added to the 
requisition another ten thousand pounds 
as a fine for delay, and sent troops to 
exact the money. o 2 

The money was paid. But this was 
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not enough. The late events in the 
{south of India had increased the finan- 
cial embarrassments,of the Company. 
Hastings was determined to plunder 
Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten 
a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the 
Rajah was now required to keep a body 
of cavalry for the service of the British 
government. He objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor- 
General wanted. He Had now a pre- 
text for treating the wealthiest of his 
vassals as a criminal. “I resolved,”— 
these are the words of Hastiags himself, 
— “to draw from his guilt the means 
of relief of the Company’s distresses, to 
make him pay largely for his pardon, 
or to exact a severe vengeance for past 
delinquency.” The plan was simply this, 
to demand larger and larger contribu- 
tions till the Rajah should be driven to 
remonstrate, then to call his remon- 
strance a crime, and to punish him by 
confiscating all his possessions. " 
iCheyte Sing was in the greatest dis- 
may. He offered two hundred thou- 
sand pounds to propitiate the British 
government. But Hastings replied that 
nothing less than half a million would 
be accepted. Nay, he began to think 
of selling Benares to Oude, as he had 
formerly sold Allahabad and Rohilcund. 
The matter was one which could not 
be well managed at a distance; and 
Hastings resolved to'visi ares, 
Cheyte Sing received his liege lord 
with every mark of reverence, came 
near sixty miles, with his guards, to 
meet and escort the illustrious visiter, 
and expressed his deep concern at the 
displeasure of the English. He even 
took off his turban, and laid it in the 
lap of Hastings, a gesture which in 
India matks the most profound sub- 
mission and°deyotion. Hastings be- 
haved with cold and repulsive severity. 
Having arrived at Benares, he sent to 
the Rajah a paper containing the de- 
mands of the government of Bengal, 
The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear 
himself from the accusations brought 
against him. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not excuses, was not to be 
put off by the ordinary artifices of 
Eastern negotiation, He instantly or- 
dered the Rajah to be-arrested and 
R4 
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placed under the custody of two:com- 
panies of sepoys- 

“Th taking these strong measures, 
Hastings scarcely showed his usual 
judgment. It is possible that, having 
had little opportunity of personally ob- 
gerving any part of the population of 
India, except the Bengalees, he was not 
fully aware of the difference between 
their character. and that of the tribes 
which inhabit the upper provinces. He 
was now in a land far more favourable 
to the vigour of the human frame than 
the Delta%of the Ganges; in a land 
fruitful of soldiers, who have been 

found worthy to follow English bat- 
talions to the charge and into the 
breach. The Rajah was popular among 
his subjects. His administration had 
been mild; and the prosperity of the 
district which he governed presented a 
striking contrast to the depressed state 
of Bahar under our rule, and a still 
® more striking contrast to the misery of 
the provinces which were cursed by the 
tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The na- 
tional ang religious prejudices with 
which the English were regarded 
throughout India were peculiarly in- 
tense in the metropolis of the Brah- 
minical superstition, It can therefore 
scarcely be doubted that the Governor- 
General, before he outraged the dignity 
of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to 
have assembled a force capable of bear- 
ing down all opposition. This had not 
been done. The handful of sepoys who 
attended Hastings would probably have 
been sufficient to overawe Moorshe- 
dabad, or the Black Town of Calcutta. 
But they were unequal to a conflict with 
the hardy rabble of Benares. The streets 
surrounding the palace were filled by 
an immense multitude, of wHom a large 
proportion, as is usual iù Upper India, 
wore arms, ‘The tumult became a fight, 
and the fight'a massacre. The English 
officers defended themselyes with des- 
perate courage against overwhelming 
numbers, and fell, as became them, 
sword in hand. ‘The sepoys were but- 
chered. The gates were forced. The 
captt prince, neglected by his gaolers 
during the confusion, discovered an 


to the water by a string made of the 
turbans of his attendants, found a boat, 
and escaped to the opposite shore. 
IfHastings had, by itMlisereet violence, 
brought himself into a dificult and pe- 
rilons siguation, it is only just to ac- 
knowledge that he extricated himself 
with even more than his usual ability 
and presence of mind. He had only 
fifty men with him, The building in 
which he had taken up his résidence 
was,on every side blockaded by the in- 
surgents, But his fortitude remained 
unshaken. Tho Rajah from the other 
side of the river sent apologies and li- 
beral offers. ‘They were not even sn- 
swered, Some subtle and enterprising 
men were found who undertook to pass 
through the throng of enemies, and to 
convey the intelligence of the late events 
to the English cantonments, It is the 
fashion of the natives of India to wear 
large earrings of gold. When they 
travel, the rings are laid aside, lest the 
precious metal should tempt some gang 
of robbers; and, in place of the ring, 
a quill or a roll of paper is inserted 
in the orifice to prevent it from closing. 
Hastings placed in the ears of his mes- 
sengers letters rolled up in the smallest 
compass. Some of these letters were 
addressed to the commanders of En- 
glish troops. One was written to assure 
his wife of his safety. One was to the 
envoy whom he had sent to negotiate 
with the Mahrattas. Instructions for 
the negotiation were riceded; and the 
Governor-General framed them in that 
situation of extreme danger, with as 
much composure as if he had been 
writing in his palace at Calcutta. 
Things, however, were not yet at the 
worst, An English officer of more spirit 
than judgment, cager to distinguish 
himself, made a premature attack on 
the insurgents beyond the river. His 
troops were entangledin narrow streets, 
and assailed by a furious population. 
He fell, with many of his men ; and the 
survivors’were forced to retire. T 
This event produced the effect which 
has never failed to follow Ta check, 
however slight, sustained in ndia by 
the English arms. For hundreds of 


outlet which opened on the precipi 
bank of the Ganges, les himself down 


miles round, the whole country was in 
commotion. ‘The entire population of 
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che district off Benares took arms. The 
fields were abandoned by the husband- 
men, who thronged to defend their 
prince. ‘The ipfection spread to Oude. 
The oppressed people of that province 
rose up against the Nabob Vizier, re- 
fused to pay their imposts, añd put the 
revenue officers to flight. Even Bahar 
was ripe for revolt. The hopes of 
Cheyte Sing begansto rise. Instead of 
imploring mercy in the humble style of 
a vassal, he began to talk the language 
of a conqueror, and threatened, ft was 
said, to sweep the white usurpers out of 
the land. But the English troops were 
now assembling fast, The officers, and 
even the private men, regarded the 
Governor-General with enthusiastic at- 
tachment, and flew to his aid with an 
alacrity which, as he boasted, had never 
been shown on any other occasion. 
Major Popham, a brave and skilful 
soldier, who had highly distinguished 
himself in the Mahratta war, and in 
whom the Governor-General reposed 
the greatest confidence, took the com- 
mand. The tumultuary army of the 
Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses 
were stormed. In a few hours, above 
thirty thousand men left his standard, 
and returned to their ordinary avoca- 
tions, The unhappy prince fled from 
his country for ever, His fair domain 
was added to the British dominions. 
One of his relations indeed was ap- 
pointed rajah ; but the Rajah of Benares 
was henceforth to be, like the Nabob 
of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of 
two hundred thousand pounds a year 
was made to the reyenues of the Com- 
pany. But the immediate relief was not 
as great as had been expected. The 
treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had 
been popularly estimated at a million 
sterling. It turned ont to be about a 
fourth part of that sum; and, such as it 
was, it was seized by the army, and di- 
vided as prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations 
from Benares, Hastings was more vio- 
lent than he would otherwise have been, 
in his dealings with Oude. Sujah 
Dowlah had long been dead. His son 
and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was 
one of the weakest and most vicious 
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even of Eastern princes. His life was 
divided between torpid repose and the 
Most odious forms of sensuality. In 
his court there was boundless waste, 
throughout his dominions wretchedness 
and disorder, He had been, under the 
skilful management of the English go- 
vernment, gradually sinking from the 
rank of an independent prince to that 
Of a vassal of the Company, It was 
only ‘by the help of a ‘British brigade 
that he could be secure from the aggres- 
sions of neighbours who despised his 
weakness, and from the vengeance ot 
subjects who detested his tyranny. A 
brigade was furnished; and he engaged 
to defray the charge of paying and 
maintaining it. From that time his 
independence was at an end. Hastings 
was not a man to lose the advantage 
which he had thus gained. The Nabob 
soon began to complain of the burden 
which he had undertaken to bear. His 
revennes, he said, were falling off; his» 
Servants were unpaid; he could no 
longer support the expense of the ar- 
rangement which he had sanctioned. 
Hastings would not listen to these re- 
presentations. The Vizier, he said, had 
invited the government of Bengal to 
send him troops, and had promised to 
pay for them. The troops had been 
sent. How long the troops were to re- 
main in Onde was a matter not settled 
by the treaty. It remaiitd, therefore, 
to be settled between tlie contracting 
parties. But the contracting parties 
differed. Who then must decide? The 
stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the 
English force was withdrawn, Oude 
would certainly become a prey to anar- 
chy, and would probably be overrun by 
4 Mahratta army. That the finances 
of Oude were embarrassed he admitted, 
But he contended, not without reason, 
that the embarrassment was to be attri- 
buted to the incapacity and vices of 
Asaph-wl-Dowlah hiteli and that if 
less were spent on the troops 7 
effect would be that mon eee 
squandered on worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling 
the affairs of Benares, to visit Lucknow, 
and there to confer with Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah. But.the obsequious courtesy 
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of the Nabob Vizier prevented this 
visit, With a small train he hastened 
to meet the Governor-General. An 
interview took place in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous 
rock of Chunar, Jooks down on the 
waters of the Ganges. 

‘At first sight it might appear impos- 
sible that the negotiation should come 
to an amicable close. Hastings wanted 
an extraordinary supply of money. 
‘Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted to obtain a 
remission of what he already owed. 
Such a difference seemed to admit of 
no compromise. There was, however, 
one course satisfactory to both. sides, 
one course by which it was possible to 
relieve the finances both of Oude and of 
Bengal; and that course was adopted. 
Tt was simply this, that the Governor- 
General and the Nabob Vizier should 
join to rob a third party 5 and the third 
party whom they determined to rob was 
the parent of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob and 
his wife, who was the mother of the 
present Nabob, were known as the Be- 

gums or Princesses of Oude. They had 
possessed great influence over Sujah 
Dowlah, and had, at his death, been 
left in possession of a splendid dota- 
tion. The domains of which they re- 
ceived the rents and administered the 
government were of wide extent. The 
treasure hoiirded by the late Nebob, a 
treasure which was popularly estimated 
at near three millions sterling, was in 
their hands. ‘They continued to oc- 
cupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, 

_ the Beantiful Dwelling; while Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately 
Tai¢know, which he had built for him- 
self on the shores of the Goomti, and 
had adorned with noble mosques and 
colleges, s, 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already ex- 
torted considerable sums from his 
mother. Shehad at length appealed 
to the English; and the English had 
interfered. A solemn compact had 
been made, by which she consented to 
give her son some pecuniary assistance, 
and he in his turn promised never to 
commit any farther invasion of her 
rights. This compact was formally 
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gal. But times had changed; money 
was wanted ; and the power which had 
given the guarantee was not ashamed 
to instigate the spoiler@o excesses such 
that even he shrank from them. 

Tt was necessary to find some pre- 
text for & confiscation inconsistent, not 
merely with plighted faith, not merely 
with the ordinary rules of humanity 
and justice, but sso with that great 
law of filial picty which, even in the 
wildest tribes of savages, Cven mm those 
more degraded communities which 
wither under the influence of a corrupt 
half-civilization, retains a certain au- 
thority oyer the human mind. A pre- 
text was the last thing that Hastings 
was likely to want. The insurrection 
at Benares had produced disturbances 
in Oude. These disturbances it 
convenient to impute to the Princesses. 
Evidence for the imputation there was 
scarcely any; unless reports wander- 
ing from one mouth to another, and 
gaining something by every transmis- 
sion, may be called evidence. The 
accused were furnished With no charge ; 
they were permitted to make no de- 
fence ; for the Goyernor-General wisely 
considered that, if he tried them, he 
might not be able to find a ground for 
plundering them. It was agreed be- 
tween him and the Nabob Vizier that 
the noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be stripped of their 
domains and treasures for the benefit 
of the Company, and that the sums 
thus obtained should be accepted by 
the government of Bengal in satisfac- 
tion of its claims on the goyernment 
of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at 
hunar, he was completely subjugated 
by the clear and commanding intellect 
of the English statesman. But, when 
they had separated, the Vizier began. 
to reflect with uneasiness on the en- 
gagements into which he had entered 
His mother and grandmother protested 
and implored. His heart, deeply co 
rupted by absolute powe™ and N iy 

: è ġe naturally 
tious pleasures, yet 10 thi i 

F 5 $ his cris 
unfecling, failed him 1m t at Luck- 
Even the English readen a to Hast- 
now, though hitherto deyo! 


guaranteed by the govərnment of Ben- 


ings shrank from extreme measures. 
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But the Governor-General was inex- 
orable. He wrote to the resident in 
terms of the greatest severity, and de- 
clared that, if thÊspoliztion which had 
been agreed upon were not instantly 
carried into effect, he would himself 
go to Lucknow, and do that from which 
feebler minds recoil with dismay. The 
resident, thus menaced, waited on his 
Highness, and insiste that the treaty 
of Chunar should be carried into fall 
and immediate effect. Asaph-ul-Dow- 
Jah yielded, making at the same time 
a solemn protestation that he yielded 
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custody in which they were kept. He 
did not understand the plan of his 
superiors. Their object in these in- 
flictions was not security but torture ; 
and all mitigation was refused. Yet 
this was not the worst. It was resolved 
by an English government that these 
two infirm old men should be delivered 
to the tormentors. For that purpose 
they were removed to Lucknow. What 
horrors their dungeon there witnessed 
can only be guessed. But there re- 
mains on the records of Parliament, 


to compulsion. ‘The lands were re- 
sumed; but the treasure was not so 
easily obtained. It was necessary to 
use violence. A body of the Company’s 
troops marched to Fyzabad, and forced 
the gates of the palace. ‘The Prin- 
cesses were confined to their own 
apartments. But still they refused to 
submit. Some thore stringent mode of 
coercion was to be found. A mode 
was found of which, even at this dis- 
tance of time, we cannot speak with- 
out shame and sorrow. 

‘There were at Fyzabad two ancient 
men, belonging to that unhappy class 
which a practice, of immemorial anti- 
quity in the East, has excluded from’ 
the pleasures of love and from the hope 
of posterity. It has always been held 
in Asiatic courts that beings thus 
estranged from sympathy with their 
kind are those whom princes may most 
safely trust. Sujah Dowlah had been 
of this opinion. He had given his 
entire confidence to the two eunuchs ; 
and after his death they remained at 
the head of the household of his 
widow. 

‘These men were, by the orders of the 
British government, seized, imprisoned, 
ironed, starved almost to death, in 
order to extort money from the Prin- 
cesses. After they had been two 
months in confinement, their health 
gave way. They implored permission 
to take a little exercise in the garden 
of their prison. The officer who was 
in charge of them stated that, if they 
Were allowed this indulgence, there 
Was not the smallest chance of their 
escaping, and that their irons really 
added nothing to the security of the 


this letter, written by a British resident 
to a British soldier. 

“Sir, the Nabob having determined 
to inflict corporal punishment upon the 
prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have free access to the pri- 
soners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall sce proper.” 

While these barbarities were perpe- 
trated at Lucknow, the Princesses were 
still under duress at Fyzabad. Food 
was allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities that 
their female attendants were in danger 
of perishing with hunger. Month after 
month this cruelty continued, till at 
length, after twelve hundred thousand 
pounds had been wrung out of the 
Princesses, Hastings began to think 
that he had really got to the bottom of 
their coffers, and that no rigour could 
extort more. Then at length the 
wretched men who were detained at 
Lucknow regained their liberty. When 
their irons were knocked off, and the 
doors of their prison opened, their qui- 
vering lips, the tears which ran down 
their cheeks, and the thanksgivings 
which they poured forth to the com- 
mon Father*of Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, melted cŶen the stout hearts of 
the English warriors who stood by. 

But we must not forget to do justice 
to Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct on this 
occasion. It was not indeed easy for 
him to intrude himself into a business 
so entirely alien from all his official 
duties. But there was something in- 
expressibly alluring, we must suppose, 
in the peculiar rankness of the infamy 


which was then to be got at Lucknow. 
He hurried thither as fast as relays of 
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Apalanqnin-bearers could carry him. A 
crowd of people came before him with 
affidavits against the Begums, ready 
drawn in their hands. Those affidavits 
he did not read. Some of them, in- 
deed, he could not read; for they were 
in the dialects of Northern India, and 
no interpreter was employed. He admi- 
nistered the oath to the deponents with 
all possible expedition, and asked not 
a single qüestion, not even whether 
they had perused the statements to 
which they ‘swore. ‘This work per- 
formed,she got again into his palan- 
quin, and posted back to\Calcutta, to 
be in time for the opening of term. 
The cause was one which, by his own 
confession, lay altogether out of his 
jurisdiction. ter 
justice, he had no more right to inquire 
into crimes committed by Asiatics in 
Oude than the Lord President of the 
Court of Session of Scotland to hold 
an assize at Exeter. c 
to try the Begums, nor did he pretend 
to try them. With what object, then, 
did he undertake so long a journey? 
Evidently in order that he might give, 
in an irregular manner, that sanction 
which in a regular manner he could 


not give, to the crimes of those who | Im 


had recently hired him; and in order 
that a confused mass of testimony 
which he-did not sift, which he did not 
even read, ‘might acquire an authority 
not properly belonging to it, from the 
signature of the highest judicial func- 
tionary in India, 

‘The time was approaching, however, 
when he was to be stripped of that 
robe which has never, since the Reyo- 
lution, been disgraced so foully as by 
him. The state of India had for some 
time occupied much of the attention of 
the British Parliament. ‘Towards the 
close of the American war, two com- 
mittees of the Commons sat on Eastern 
affairs. In one Edmund Burke took 
ae pip thier was under the 

y of the able and versatile 
Per then Lord Advocate of 
e goe oat as are the changes 
which; dinngi the last sixty years, have 
taken place in our Asiatic dominions 
the reports which those committees 
laid on the table of, the House wili 


Under the charter of 


He had no right 
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still be fourid most interesting and in- 
structive. 
‘There was as yet no connection be- 
tween the Company(hnd either of the 
great parties in the state, ‘The minis- 
ters had no motive to defend Indian 
abuses, On the contrary, it was for 
their interest to show, if possible, that 
the government and patronage of our 
Oriental empire might, with advantage, 
be transferred to themselves. The 
votes, therefore, which, in consequence 
ofthe reports made by the two com- 
mittees, were passed by the Commons, 
breathed the spirit of stern and indig- 
nant justice. The severest epithets 
were upplied to several of the mea- 
sures of Hastings, especially to the 
Rohilla war; and it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Dundas, that the 
Company ought to recall a Governor- 
General who had brought such cala- 
mities on the Indian “people, and such 
dishonour on the British name. An 
act was passed for limiting the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. The 
ot Sees Hastings had made with 
NA ustice was condemned in 

rongest terms; and an address 
was presented to the king, praying that 
pey might be summoned home to 
o for his misdeeds. 

mpey was recalled 

the Santas of States Bee nae oe 
prietors of India Stock resolutely re- 
fused to dismiss Hastings from their 
service, and passed a resolution afirm- 
ing, what was undeniably true, that 
they were intrusted by law with tho 
right of naming and removing their 
Governor-General, and that they were 
not bound to obey the directions of a 
single branch of the legislature with 
respect to such nomination or re- 
moval. 
Thus supported by his employers. 
Hastings remained at the head of the 
government of Bengal till the spring 
of 1785, His administration, so event- 
ful and stormy, closed in almost per- 
fect quiet. In the Council there was 
no regular opposition to his measures, 
Peace was restored to India. The 
Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was 
no more. A treaty had been con- 
cluded with his son, Tippoo ; and the 
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h Carnatic had been ey: d by the 
armies of Mysore. Since the termina- 
tion of the American war, England 
had no Europear? enemy or rival in 
the Eastern seas. £ 

On a general review of the long ad- 
ministration’ of Hastings, it is impos- 
sible to, deny that, against the great 

| crimes by whith itis blemished, we have 
to set off great public sérvices. England 
hid passed through a perilous crisis. 

She still, indeed, maintained her place 

in the foremost rank of Europeån 

powers; and the manner in which she 
had defended herself against fearful 
odds had inspired surrounding nations 
with a high opinion both of her spirit 
and of her strength. Nevertheless, in 
evcry part of the world, except one, 
she hid been a loser. Not only had 
she been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of thirteen colonies 
peopled by her children, and to con- 
ciliate the Irish by giving up the right 
of législating for them; but, in the 

Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, 

jy on the coast of Africa, on the continent 

of America, she had been compelled to 
cede the fruits of her victories in former 
wars. Spain regained Minorca and 

Florida ; France regained Senegal, Go- 

ree, and several West Indian Islands. 

‘The only quarter of the world in which 

Britain had lost nothing was the quar- 

ter in which her interests had been 

committed to the care of Hastings. 

In spite of the utmost exertions both 

of European and Asiatic enemies, the 

power of our country in the Hast had 
been greatly augmented. Benares was 
subjected; the Nabob Vizier reduced 
to yassalage. ‘That our influence had 

/~ been thus extended, nay, that Fort 

l William and Fort St. George had not 

been occupied by hostile armies, was 

owing, if we may trust the general 
yoice of the English in India, to the 
skill and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with ali 
its blemishes, gives him a title to be 
considered as one of the most remark- 
able men in our history. He dissolved 
the double government. He transferred 
the direction of affairs to English 
hands, Ont of a frightful anarchy, he 
educed at least a rude and imperfect 
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order. The whole organization by 
which justice was dispensed, revenue 
collected, peace maintained throughout 
a territory not inferior in population to 
the dominions of Lewis the Sixteenth 
or the Emperor Joseph, was formed 
and superintended by him. He boasted 
that every public office, without excep- 
tion, which existed when he left Ben- 
gal, was his creation. It is quite true 
that this system, after all the improve- 
ments suggested by the experience of 
sixty years, still needs improvement, 
and that it was at first far moze defec- 
tive than it now is. But whoever 
seriously considers what it is to con- 
struct from the beginning the whole of 
a machine so vast and complex as q 
government, will allow that what’Hast- 
ings effected deserves high admiration. 
To compare the most celebrated Euro- 
pean ministers to him seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the 
best baker in London with Robinson 
Crusoe, who, before he could bake a 
single loaf, had to make his plough 
and his harrow, his fences and his 
scarecrows, his sickle and his flail, his 
mill and his oven, 

The just fame of Hastings rises stil} 
higher, when we reflect that he was 
not bred a statesman; that he was sent 
from school to a counting-house ; and 
that he was employed during the prime 
of his manhood as a commeivial agent, 
far from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost 
all, to whom, when placed at the head 
of affairs, he could apply for assistance, 
were persons who owed as little as him- 
self, or less than himself, to education, 
A minister in Europe finds himself, on 
the first day on which he commences 
his functions, surrounded by expe- 
rienced public servants, the deposi- 
taries of official traditions. Hastings 
had no such help, His own reflection, 
his own energy, were to supply the 
place of all Downing Street and So- 
merset House. Having had no facilities 
for learning, he was forced to teach. 
He had first to form himself, and then 
to form his instruments; and this not 
in a single department, but in all the 
departments of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged 
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in this most arduous task, he was con- 
stantly trammelled by orders from 
home, and frequently borne down by 
a majority in council, The preserva- 
tion of an Empire from a formidable 
combination of foreign enemies, the 
construction of a government in all its 
parts, were accomplished by him, while 
every ship brought out bales of censure 
from his employers, and while the re- 
cords of every consultation were filled 
with acrimonious minutes by his col- 
leagues. We believe that there never 
was a public man whose temper was so. 
severely tried; not Marlborough, when 
thwarted by the Dutch Deputies; not 
Wellington, when he had to deal at 
once with the Portuguese Regency, the 
Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. 
But the temper of Hastings was equal to 
almost any trial. It was notsweet; but 
it was calm. Quick and vigorous as 
his intellect was, the patience with 
which he endured the most cruel vex- 
ations, tilla remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. 
He seems to have been capable of re- 
sentment, bitter and long enduring; 
yet his resentment so seldom hurried 
him into any blunder, that it may be 
doubted whether what appeared to be 
revenge was any thing but policy. 

The effect of this singular equa- 
nimity was that he always had the full 

. command cf all the resources of one of 
the most fertile minds that ever ex- 
isted. Accordingly no complication of 
perils and embarrassments could per- 
plex him. For every difficulty he had 
a contrivance ready; and, whatever 
may be thought of the justice and hu- 
manity of some of his contrivances, it 
is certain that they seldom failed to 
serye the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

Together with this ‘extraordinary 
talent for devising expedients, Hastings 
Possessed, in a very high degree, 
another talent scarcely less necessary 
to a man in his situation; we mean 
the talent for conducting political con- 
troversy. It is as necessary to an En- 
glish statesman in the Bast. that he 
should be able to write, as it is to a 
minister in this country that he should 
be able to speak. It is Chiefly by the 
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oratory of% public man here that the 
nation judges of his powers. It is 
from the letters and reports of a public 
man in India that @he dispensers of 
patronage form their estimate of him. 
In each case, the talent which receives 
peculi® encouragement is developed, 
perhaps at the expense of the other 
powers. In this country, we some- 
times hear mem speak above their 
abilities, It is not very unusual to 
find gentlemen in the Indian service 
wito write above their abilities. ‘The 
English politician is a little too much 
of a debater; the Indian politician a 
Tittle too much of an essayist. 

Of ‘the numerous servants of the 
Company who have distinguished 
themselyes as framers of minutes and 
despatches, Hastings stands at the 
head. He was indeed the person who 
gave to the official writing of the In- 
dian governments the character which 
it still retains. He was matched against 
no common antagonist. But even Fran- 
cis was forced to acknowledge, with 
sullen and resentful candour, that 
there was no contending against the 
pen of Hastings. And, in truth, the 
Goyernor-General’s power of making 
out a case, of perplexing what it was 
inconyenient that people should under- 
stand, and of setting in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear thé 
light, was incomparable. His style 
must be praised with some reservation, 
It was in general forcible, pure, and 
polished ; but it was sometimes, though 
not often, turgid, and, on one or tivo 
occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps 
the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt 
his taste, s 

And, since wo have referred to his 
literary tastes, it would be most unjust 
not to praise the judicious encourage- 
ment which, as a ruler, he gave tO 
liberal studies and curious researches. 
His patronage was extended, swith pru- 


dent generosity, to voyages, travels, 
experiments, publications.. ue did. 
little, it is true, towards introcucing 
into India the learning of Bae VAES 
To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith, 
to substitute the geography, astronomy, 
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and surgery of Tope for the dotages 
of the Brahminical superstition, or for 
the imperfect science of ancient Greece 
transfused throwh Arabian exposi- 
tions, this was a scheme reserved to 
crown the beneficent administration of 
a far more virtuous ruler. Stf it is 
impossible to refuse high commenda- 
tion to a man who, taken from a ledger 
to govern an empire overwhelmed by 
public business, surrounded by people 
as busy as himself, and separated "by 
thousands of leagues from almost? all 
literary society, gave, both by his ex- 
ample and by his munificence, a great 
impulse to learning. In Persian and 
Arabic literature he was deeply skilled. 
With the Sanscrit he was not himself 
acquainted; but those who first brought 
that language to the knowledge of Eu- 
ropean students owed much to his en- 
couragement. It was under his pro- 
tection that the Asiatic Society com- 
menced its honourable career. . That 
distinguished body selected him to be 
its first president; but, with excellent 
taste and feeling, He declined the 
honour in favour of Sir William Jones. 
But the chief advantage which the 
students of Oriental letters derived 
from his patronage remains to be men- 
tioned. The Pundits of Bengal had 
always looked with great jealousy on 
the attempts of foreigners to pry into 
those mysteries which were locked up 
in the sacred dialect. The Brahminical 
religion had been persecuted by the 
Mahommedans. What the Hindoos 
knew of the spirit of the Portuguese 
government might warrant them in 
apprehending persecution from Chris- 
tinns. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation of Hastings removed. 
He was the first foreign ruler who suc- 
seeded in gaining the confidence of the 
hereditary priests of India, and who 
induced them to lay open to English 
scholars the secrets of the old Brah- 
minical theology and jurisprudence. 

Tt is indeed impossible to deny that, 
in the great art of inspiring large 
masses of human beings with confi- 
dence and attachment, no ruler ever 
surpassed Hastings. If he had made 
himself popular with the English by 
giving up the Bengalees to extortion | 
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and oppression, or if, on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees 
and alienated the Eng there would 
have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is that, being the 
chief of a small band of strangers, who 
exercised boundless power over a great 
indigenous population, he made him- 
self beloved both by the subject many 
and by the dominant few. ‘The aff 
tion felt for him by the civil service 
was singularly ardent and constant. 
Through ail his disasters and per 
his brethren stood by him with stes 
fast loyalty. The army, at the same 
time, loved him as armies have scldom 
loved any but the greatest chiefs who 
haye led them to victory. Even in his 
disputes with distinguished military 
men, he could always count on the 
support of the military profession. 
While such was his empire over the 
hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed 
among the natives a popularity, such 
as other goycrnors havo perhaps better 
merited, but such as no other governor 
has been able to attain. He spoke 
their vernacular dialects with facility 
and precision. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with their feelings and usages. 
On one or two occasions, for great 
ends, he deliberately acted in defiance 
of their opinion; but on such occasions 
he gained more in their respect than 
he lost\in their love. Im general, he 
carefully avoided all that could shock 
their national or religious prejudices. 
His administration was indeed in many 
respects faulty; but the Bengalee stan- 
dard of good government was not high, 
Under the Nabobs, the hurricane of 
Mahratta cavalry had passed annually 
over the rich alluvial plain. But even 
the Mahratta shrank from a conflict 
with the mighty children of the sea; 
and the immense rice harvests of the 
Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, 
under the protection of the English 
sword. The first English conquerors 
had been more rapacious and merci 

even than the Mahrattas; Taba 
neration had passed away, Defective 
as wassthe police, heavy as were the 
public burdens, it is probable that the 
oldest man in Bengal could not recol- 


lect & season of equal security and 
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prosperity. For-the first time within 
living memory, the province was placed 
under a government strong enough to 
prevent others from robbing, and not 
inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-will. At 
the same time, the constant success of 
Hastings and the manner in which he 
extuionged himself from every difficulty 
made’ him an object of superstitious 
admiration; dnd the mbre than regal 
splendour which he sometimes | dis- 
played dazzled a people who have 
much in common with children. Even 
now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, the natives of India still talk of 
him as the greatest of the English; 
and nurses sing children to sleep with 
a jingling ballad about the fleet yore 
and richly cape a elephants oi 
i arren Hostein. 
nee: offence of which Hast- 
ings was guilty did not affect his 
popularity with the people of Bengal; 
for those offences were committed 
against neighbouring states. Those 
offences, as our readers must have per- 
ceived, we are not disposed’ to vindi- 
cate; yet, in order that the censure 
may be justly apportioned to the 
transgression, it is fit that the motive 
of the criminal should be taken into 
consideration, The motive which 
prompted the worst acts of Hastings 
was misdirected and ill-regulated pub- 
lic spirit,’ The rules of justice, the 
sentiments of humanity, the plighted 
faith of treaties, were in his view as 
nothing, when opposed to the imme- 
diate interest of the state. This is no 
justification, according to the principles 
cither of morality, or of what we be- 
lieve to be identical with morality, 
namely, far-sighted policy...» Neverthe- 
less the common sense of mankind, 
which in questions of this sort seldom 
goci far wrong, will always recognise 
a distinction between crimes which 
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added a rupee to his Aana, We will 
not affirm that, in all pecuniary deal- 
ings, he showed that punctilious in- 
tegrity, that dread &f the faintest 
appearance of evil, which is now the 
glory of the Indian civil service. But. 
when tlfe school in which he had been 
trained, and the temptations to which 
he was exposed are considered, we aro 
more inclined toe praise him for his 
general uprightness with respect to 
money, than rigidly to blame him for a 
few* transactions which would now be, 
called indelicate and irregular, but 
which even now would hardly be de- 
signated as corrupt. A rapacious 
man he certainly was not. Had he 
been so, he would infallibly have re- 
turned to his country the richest sub- 
ject in Europe, We speak within 
compass, when we say that, without 
applying any extraordinary pressure, 
he might easily havo obtained from 
the zemindars of the Company’s, pro- 
yinces and from neighbouring princes, 
in the course of thirteen years, more 
than three milliohs sterling, and might 
have outshone the splendour of Carl- 
ton House and of the Palais Royal. 
He brought home a fortune such asa 
Governor-General, fond of State, and 
careless of thrift, might easily, during 
50 long a tenure of office, Saye out of 
his legal salary. Mrs, Hastings, we 
are afraid, was less scrupulous, It was 
generally believed that she accepted 
presents with great alacrity, and that 
she thus formed, without the conni- 
vance of her husband, a private hoard 
amounting to several lacs of rupees. 
We are the more inclined to give 
credit to this story, because Mr. Gieig, 
who cannot but have heard it, does not, 
as far we have observed, notice ox con- 
tradict it. 

‘The influence of Mrs, Hastings over 
her husband was indeed such that she 


might easily have obtained much larger 
sums than she was ever accused of re- 
ceiving, At length her health began to 
give way; and the Governor-General, 
much against his will, was compelled to 
send herto England. He seems to have 
loved her with that love which is pe- 
culiar to men of strong minds, to men 
whose affection is not easily won or 


originate in an inordinate zeal for the 
commonwealth, and crimes which 
originate in selfish cupidity. To the 
benefit of this distinction Hastings is 
fairly entitled. There is, we conceive 
no reason to suspect that the Rohilla 
war, the revolution of Benares, or the 
spoliation of the Princesses of Onde, 
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ene his own conductneyer stood. in 
need, 


than four months on the sea. In June, 
1785, he Janded at Plymouth, posted 
to London, appeared at Court, paid his 
Tespects in Leadenhall Street, and then 
retired with his wife to Cheltenham. 

‘© was greatly Pleased, with his re- 
ception. The King treated Hah 
marked distinction. The Queen, who 
had already incurred much cefisure on 
account of the fayour which, if Spite of 
the ordinary Seyerity of her Virtue, she 
had shown to the “elegant Marian, WAS 
not less gracious to Hastings. Tho Di- 
rectors received him in a solemn 
sitting ; and their chairman read to 
him a vote of thanks which they had 
passed without one dissentient voice, “T 
find myself,” said Hastings, in a letter 
written about a quarterof a year after 
his arrival in England, “I “find my- 
self everywhere, and universally, 
treated with evidences, apparent even 
to my own observation, that I possess 
the good opinion of my country.” 

_ The confident and exulting tone of 
his correspondence about this time is 
the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of tho 
attack which was in preparation, 
Within a week after he landed at 
Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the 
House of Commons of a motion s0- 
riously affecting a gentleman Jately 
returned from India. ‘The session, 
however, was then so far advanced, 
that it was impossible to enter on s0 
extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible 
of the danger of his position. Indeed 
that sagacity} that judgment, that readi- 
ness in devising’expedients, which had 
distinguished him in the East, seemed 
now to haye forsaken him; not that 
his abilities were at all impaired ; not 
that he was not still the same man who 
had triumphed over Francis and Nun- 
comar, who had made the Chief Jus- | 


sandal-wood and ‘carved ivory, which 
adorned her cabin, and on the thou- 
sands of rupees which had been ex- 
pended in order to procure for her the 
society of an agree:fble female com- 
panion during the voyage. We may 
remark here that the letters of Hast- 
ings to his wife are exceedingly cha- 
racteristic. They are tender, and full 
of indications of esteem and confi- 
dence} but, at the same time, a little 
more ceremonious than is usual in so 
intimate a relation. The solemn cour- 
tesy with which he compliments “his 
elegant Marian” reminds us now and 
then of the dignified air with which 
Sir Charles Grandison bowed over 
Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar par- 
Jour. 

After some months, Hastings pre- 
pared to follow his wife to England, 
When it was announced that he was 
about to quit his office, the feeling of the 
society which he liad so long governed 
manifested itself by many signs, Ad- 
dresses poured in from Europeans and 
Asiatics, from civil functionaries, sol- 
diers, and traders, On the day on 
which he delivered up the keys of 
office, a crowd of friends and admirers 
formed a lane to the quay where he 
embarked. Several barges escorted 
him far down the river; and some at- 
tached friends refused to quit him till 
the low coast of Bengal was fading 
from the view, and till the pilot was 
leaving tlie ship. 

Of his voyage little is known, except 
that he amused himself with books and 
with his pen; and that, among the 
compositions by which he beguiled the 
tediousness of that long leisure, was a 
pleasing imitation of Horace’s Otium 
Divos rogat. This little poem was in- 
scribed to Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, a man of aloe integrity, 
hi ity, and honour, it is impossible 
oiea too highly, but who, like 


who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and! 
Some other excellent members of the 


repelled Hyder Ali, But an oak, as | 


/ civil service, extended to the conduct | Mr. Grattan finely. said, should not be 
“ of his friend Hastings an indulgence of 


transplanted at, fifty. A man who, 
Vor. IL Q : 
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ing miland when a boy, te- | position. Nor had the agent of Hast- 
have ee ae thirty or forty years ings the talents necessary for obtaining 
assed in India, will find, be histalents|the ear of an assem ly which, accus- 
vhat they may, that he has much both | tomed to listen to gteat orators, had 
to learn and to unlearn before he can naturally become fastidious. He was 
take a place among English statesmen. always on his’ legs 5 he was very tedi- / 
The working of a representative sys- | ous; and he liad only one topic, the: 
tem, the of parties, the arts of | merits and wrongs of Hastings. Every’ 9 
debate, the influence of the press, are body who knows, the House of Com- a 
startling novelties to him. Surrounded | mons will easily guess what followed. | 
on every side by new machines and | The Major was £001 considered as the 
on. tactics, he is as much bewildered | greatest borg of his timo. His exer- e 
as Hannip havo been at Wa-|tions were not confined to Parliament. . 
terloo,70e cles at Trafalgar. | There was hardly & day on which m 
His very acuteness deludes him. His | newspapers did not contain some pu 
yery Vigour causes him to stumble. | upon Hastings, signed Asiaticus or = 
Tho more correct his maxims, when Bengalensis, but known to be written 
applied to the state ‘of society to which by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly 
hi PAS accustomed, the more certain a month in which some bulky pamph- 
tn are to lead him astray. ‘This was Jet on the same‘subject, and from the 
Iy. the case with Hastings. In|same pen, did not pass to the trunk- 
India ke had a bad hand; but he was | makers and the pastrycooks. As to 
master of the game, and he won every | this gentieman’s capacity for conduct- 
stake. In England he held excellent | ing a delicate question through Parlia- 
cards.ifhehad known how toplay them; | ment, our readers will want no evidence 
and it was chiefly by his own errors that beyond that which they will find in 
he was brought to the verge of ruin. letters preserved in these volumes. 
Of all his errors the most serious | We will give a single specimen of thie Dy 
sas perhaps the choice of a champion, | temper and judgment. Hê designated 4 
Clive, in, similar circumstances, had the greatest_ man then living as “that 
made a singularly happy selection. He | reptile Mr. Barke.” 
put himself into the hands of Wedder-| In spite, however, of this unfortu- 
burn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, | nate choice, the general aspect of affairs 
one of tha few great advocates who | was favourable to Hastings. The King 
have also been great in the House of| was on his side. The Company and 
Commons, To the defence of Clive, | its servants were zealous in his cause, 
therefore, nothing was wanting, neither | Among public men he had many ardent 
learning nor knowledge of the world, | friends. Such were Lord Mansfield, 
neither forensic acuteness nor that|who had outlived the vigour of his 
eloquence which charms political assem- | body, but not that of his mind; and 


Dlics, Hastings intrusted his interests | Lord Lansdowne, who, though uncon- ¢ 
to a very different person, 2 Major in| nected with any party, retained the im- 
the Bengal army, named Scott. This | portance which belongs to great talents y 


gentleman had been sent over from|and knowledge. The ministers were 
Tndia some time before as the agent of generally believed to be fayourable to | 
the Governor-General. It was, ru- the late Governor-General. They 
moured that his services were rewarded | owed their power to the clamour which 
with Oriental munificence; and we had been raised against Mr. Fox’s Hast 
believe that he received much more | India Bill. The authors of that bill, 
than Hastings could conveniently spare. | when avcused ofinvading vested rights, 
The Major obtained a seat in Parlia-|and of setting up powers unknown to 
ment, and was there regarded as the|the constitution, had defended them: 
organ of his employer, It was evi- | selves by pointing to the crimes of Hast- 
dently impossible that a gentleman so|ings, and by arguing that abuses so 
situated could speak with the autho-| extraordinary justified extraordinary 
city which belongs to` an independent | measures. “Those who, by opposing 


0, 
that bill, had raised themselves to the 
head of affairs, would naturally be 
inclined to ext®nuate the evils which 
had been made the plea for administer- 
ing so violent a remedy; and such, in 
fact, was their general dfsposition. The 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in particu- 
lar, whose great place and force of 
intellect gave him g weight in the gô? 
vernment inferior only to that of Mr. 
Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings 
with indecorous violence. Myr. Pitt, 
though he had censured many parts of 
the Indian system, had studiously ab- 
stained from saying a word against the 
late chief of the Indian government. 
To Major Scott, indeed, the young 
minister had in private extolled Hast- 
ings as a great, a wonderful man, who 
had the highest claims on the govern- 
ment. ‘There was only one objection 
to granting all that so eminent a ser- 
vant of the public could ask. ‘The 
resolution of censure still remained on 
the journals of the House of Com- 
mons. That resolution was, indeed, 
unjust ; but, till it was rescinded, could 
the minister advise the King to bestow 
any mark of approbation on the person 
censured? If Major Scott is to be 
trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was 
the only reason which prevented the 
advisers of the Crown from conferring 
& peerage on’ the late Governor-Gene- 
ral. Mr. Dundas was the only im- 
portant member of the administration 
who was deeply committed to a differ- 
ent view of the subject. Ho had moved 
the resolution which created the diffi- 
culty; but even from him little was to 
be apprehended. Since he had pre- 
sided over the committee on Eastern 
affairs, great changes had taken place. 
He was surrounded by new allies; he 
had fixed his hopes on new objects; 
È nd whatever may have been his good 

t{ilitios,—and he had many,—flattery 
itself never reckoned rigid consistency 
inthe number. _ 

From the Ministry; therefor, Hast- 
ings had every reason to expect sup- 
port; and the Ministry was very power- 
ful, ‘The Opposition was loud and 
vehement against him. But the Oppo- 
sition, though formidable from the 
wealth and influence of some of its 
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members, and from the admirable 
talents and eloquence of others, was 
outnumbered in parliament, and odious 
throughout the country. Nor, as far 
aswe can judge, was the Opposition 
generally desirous to engage in so seri- 
ous on undertaking as the impeach- 
ment of an Indian Governor. Such 
an impeachment must Inst for years. 
It must impose on the*chiefs of the 
party an inmense load of labour, Yet 
it could scarcely, in any manner, affect 
the event of the great political game. 
The followers of the coalition were 
therefore more inclined to revile Hast- 
ings than to prosecute him. They lost 
no opportunity of coupling his name 
with the names of the most hateful 
tyrants of whom history makes men- 
tion. The wits of Brooks's aimed their 
keenest sarcasms both at his public and 
at his domestic life. Some fine dia~- 
monds which he had ‘presented, as it 
was rumoured, to the royal family, and 
a certain richly carved ivory bed which 
the Queen had done him the honour to 
accept from him, were favourite sub- 
jects of ridicule. One lively poet pro- 
posed, that the great acts of the fair 
Marian’s present husband should bo 
immortalized by the pencil of his pre- 
decessor; and that Imhoff should be 
employed to embellish the House of 
Commons with paintings of the bleed- 
ing Rohillas, of Nuncofhar swinging, 
of Cheyte Sing letting himself down 
to the Ganges. Another, in an exqui- 
sitely humorous parody of Virgil's third 
eclogne, propounded the question, what 
that mineral could be of which the rays 
had power to ae) the most austere of 
riend of a wanton. A 
third descrihed,\with gay malevolence, 
the gorgeous ay ance of Birs. Hast- 
ings at St. James's, the galaxy of jewels, 
torn from Indian Begums, “which 
adorned her head dress, her necklace 
gleaming with future votes, and the 
depending questions that shone npon 
her ears. Satirical attacks of this de- 
scription, and perhaps: a motion for a 
vote of censure, would have satisfied 
the great body of the Opposition, But 
there were two men whose indignation 
was not to be s0 appeased, Philip Francis 
and Edmund Barke, 
g2 
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vancis ‘had recently entered the 
ae Commons, and had already 
established 2, character there for in- 
dustry and ability. He Jaboured indeed 
under one most unfortunate defect, 
want of fluency- But he occasionally 
expressed himself with a dignity and 


energy worthy of the greatest orators.’ 


>a he had been many days in par- 
eae he incurred the bitter dislike 
of Pitt, who constantly treated him 
with as much 
debate wguld allow. 2 0 
ears nor change of scene had miti- 
gated the enmities which Francis had 
brought back from the East. After his 


usual fashion, he mistook his maleyo- 
Jence for virtue, nursed it, as preachers 
tell us that we ought to nurse our 
and paraded it, 
on all occasions, with Pharisaical os- 


good dispositions, 


tentation- 


hi 1 of Burke was still fiercer ; 
ae Men unable to 


f put it was far purer. 


asperity as the laws of 
‘allow. Neither lapse of 
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an enmity which began in 1781, and 
which retained undiminished force long 
after persons far mo! deeply impli- 
cated than Hastings in the events of 
1784 had been cordially forgiven. And 
why should w@ look for any other ex- 
planation of Burke's conduct than that 
which we find on the surface? The 
plain truth is that Hastings had com- 
mitted some great crimes, and that tho 
thought of those crimes made the blood 
of Burke boil in his veins, For Burke 
was a man in whom compassion for 
suffering, and hatred of injustice and 
tyranny, were as strong as in Las 
Casas or Clarkson, And although in 
him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, 
these noble feelings were alloyed with 
the infirmity which belongs to human 
nature, he is, like them, entitled to this 
great praise, that he devoted years of 
intense labour to the service of a peo- 
ple with whom he had neither blood 
nor language, neither religion nor man- 


understand the clevation-of his mind| ners in common, and from whom no 


have tried to find out some discredit- 
able motive for the vehemence and 
pertinacity which he showed on this 

But they haye altogether 
The idle story that he had 
some private slight to revenge has long 
been given up; even by the adyocates 
Mr. Gleig supposes that 
Burke was actuated by party spirit, 
that he retairtd a bitter remembrance 
of the fall of the coalition, that he 


occasion. 
failed. 


of Hastings. 


attributed that fall to the exertions 
of the East India interest, and that he 
considered Hastings as the head and 
the representative of that interest. 
This explanation seems to be suflici- 
ently refuted by a reference to dates. 
The hostility of Burke to Hastingscom- 
menced long before the coalition; and 
lasted long after Burke had become a 
strenuous supporter of those by whom 
the coalition had been defeated. It 
began when Burke and: Fox, closely 
allied together, were attacking the in- 
fluence of the crown, and calling for 
peace with the American republic. It 
continued till Burke, alienated from 
Fox, and loaded with the fayours of 
the crown, died, preaching a crusade 
against the French republic, We surel; 
cannot attribute to the events of 1784 


ly | theories and vivid pictures. 


requital, no thanks, no applause could 
be expected. y 

His knowledge of India was such as 
few, even of those Europeans who have 
passed many years in that country, 
haveattained, and such as certainly was 
never attained by any public man who 
had not quitted Europe. He had 
studied the history, the laws, and the 
usages of the East with an industry, 
such as is seldom found united to so 
much genius and so much sensibility. 
Others have pérhaps been equally labo- 
rious, and haye collected an equal 
mass of materials. But the manner 
in which Burke brought his higher 
powers of intellect to work on state- 
ments of facts, and on tables of figures, 
was peculiar to himself. In every part 
of those huge bales of Indian informa- 
tion which repelled almost all other 
readers, his mind, at once philosophi- 
cal and poetical, found something to 
instruct or to delight, His reason 
analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless masses; his imagination ani- 
mated and coloured them. Ont of 
darkness, and dulness, and confusion, 
he formed a multitude of ingenious 
He had, 


in the highest degree; that noble faculty X 


ý 
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whereby man is able to live in the past 
and in the future, in the distant and in 
the unreal. Tia and its inhabitants 
were not to him, as to most English- 
men, mere names and abstractions, but 
a real country and a real people. The 
burning sun, the strange vegetation of 
the palm and the cocoa tree, the rice- 
field, the tank, the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul empire, under which the 
village crowds assemble, the thatched 
roof of the peasant’s hut, theerich 
tracery of the mosque where the imaun 
prays with his face to Mecca, the drums, 
and banners, and gaudy idols, the 
devotee swinging in the air, the grace- 
ful maiden, with the pitcher on her 
head, descending the steps to the river- 
side, the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans 
and the flowing robes, the spears and 
the silver maces, the elephants with 
their canopies of state, the gorgeous 
palanquin of the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady, all these things 
were -to him as the objects amidst 
which his own life had been passed, as 
the objects which lay on the road be- 
tween Beaconsfield and St. James's 
Street. All India was present to the 
eye of his mind, from the halls where 
suitors laid gold and perfumes at the 
feet of sovereigns to the wild moor 
where the gipsy camp was pitched, 
from the bazar, humming like a’ bee- 
hive with the crowd of buyers and 
sellors, to the jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of iron rings 
to scare away the hyenas. He had 
just as lively an idea of the insurrec- 
tion at Benares as of Lord George 
Gordon’s riots, and of the execution of 
Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr, 
Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was to 
him the same thing as oppression in 
the streets of London, 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty 
of some most ieee acts. All 

t followed was natural and necessary 
a mind like Burke's. His*imagina- 
tion and his passions, once excited, 
hurried him beyond the bounds of jus- 
tice and gĝod sense. His reason, power- 
fal as it was, became the slave of feel- 
ings which it should have controlled. 
His indignation, virtuous in its origin, 
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acquired too much of the character of 
personal aversion. He could sce no 
mitigating circumstance, no redeeming 
merit. His temper, which, though ge- 
nerous and affectionate, had always 
been irritable, had now been made 
almost savage by bodily infirmities and 
mental yexations. Conscious of great 
Powers and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for 
the hatred of a perfidious court and a 
deluded people. In Parliament. his 
eloquence was ont of date. A young 
generation, which knew him not, had 
filled the House. Whenever he rose 
to spcak, his yoice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruption of lads who 
were in their cradles when his orations 
on the Stamp Act called forth the ap- 
plause of the great Earl of Chatham. 
These things had produced on his 
proud and sensitive spirit an effect at 
which we cannot wonder. He could 
no longer discuss any question with 
calmness, or make allowance for honest 
differences of opinion. Those who 
think that he was more violent and 
acrimonious in debates about India 
than on other occasions, are ill in- 
formed respecting the last years of his 
life, In the discussions on the Com- 
mercial Treaty with the Court of Ver- 
sailles, on the Regency, on the French 


Revolution, he showed eren more vi- 
rulence than in conducting the im- 
peachment. Indeed it may be remarked 
that the very persons who called him a 
mischievous maniac, for condemning 
in burning words the Rohilla war and 
the spoliation of the Begums, exalted 
him into a prophet as soon as he began 
to declaim, with greater yehemence, 
and not with greater reason, against 
the taking ofthe Bastile and the in- 
sults offered to Marie Antoinette. To 
us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac in the former case, nor a pro- 
phet in the latter, but in both cases a 
great and good man, led into extraya- 
gance by 4 sensibility which domi- 
neered over all his faculties, 

Tt may be doubted whether the per- 
sonal antipathy of Francis, or the 
nobler indignation of Burke, would 
have led their arty to adopt extreme 
measures agaikst Hastings, if his own 
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conduct had been judicious. Heshould 
have felt that, great as his public ser- 
vices had been, he was not faultless, 
and should have been content to make 
his escape, without aspiring to the 
honours of a triumph. He and his 
agent took a different view. They 
were impatient for the rewards which, 
as-they conceived, were deferred only 
till Burke’s attack should be over. They 
accordingly resolved to force on a de- 
cisive action with an enemy for whom, 
if they had been wise, they would have 
made a bridge of gold. On the first 
day of the session of 1786, Major Scott 
reminded Burke of the notice given in 
the preceding year, and asked whether 
it was seriously intended to bring any 
charge against the late Governor- 
General. ‘This challenge left no course 
Open to the Opposition, except to come 
forward as accusers, orto acknowledge 
themselves calumniators. ‘Uhe admi- 
nistration of Hastings had not been so 
blameless, nor was the T 
Fox and North so feeble, that it could 
be prudent to venture on so bold a dc- 
fiance. The leaders of the Opposition 
instantly returned the only answer 
which they could with honour return; 
and the whole party was irrevocably 
pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by ap- 
plying for Papers. Some of the docu- 
ments for which he asked were refused 
by the ministers, who, in the debate, 
held language such as strongly con- 
firmed the prevailing opinion, that they 
intended to support Hastings. In 
April, the charges were laid on the 
table. They had been drawn by Burke 
with great ability, though in a form 
too much resembling that of a pamph- 
let. Hastings was furnished with a 
copy of the accusation; and it was in- 
timated to him that he might, if he 
thonght fit, be heard in his own defence 
at the bar of the Commons. 


great party of 
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him that the best thing which ‘he could 
do would be to make an eloquent, for- 
cible, and affecting orgion at the bar 
of the House; but that, if he could not 
trust himself to speak, and found it ne- 
cessary tò read, he ought tobe as con- 
cise as possible, Audiences acc med 
to extemporaneous debating of the 
highest excellence are always impatient 
of long written compositions. Bot 
ings, however, sat down as he wo 
have done at the CO eer 
i and prepared 2 pa p 
Eiaa au Tias paper, if recorded 
on the consultations of an Indian ad- 
ministration, would have been justly 
praised as a very ablo minute, But it 
was now out of place. It fell flat, as 
the best written defence must have 
fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed* 
to the animated and strenuous conflicts 
of Pitt and Fox, The members, as 
soon as their curiosity about the face 
and demeanour of so eminenta stranger 
was satisfied, walked away to dinner, 
and left Hastings to tell his story till 
midnight to the clerks and the Serjeant- 
at-arms. . 
All preliminary steps haying been 
duly taken, Burke, in the serine of 
June, brought forward the charge re- 
lating to the Rohilla war. He acted dis- 
ereetly in placing this accusation in the 
yan; for Dundas had formerly moved, 
and the House had adopted, a resolu- 
tion condemning, in the most severe 
terms, the policy followed by Hastings 
with regard to Rohileund. Dundas 
had little, or rather nothing, to say in 
defence of his own consistency; but he 
put a bold face on the matter, and op- 
posed the motion. Among otherthings, 
he declared that, though he still thought 
the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he con- 
sidered the services which Hastings 
had subsequently rendered to the state 
as sufficient to atone eyen for so great 


Here again Hastings was pursued by 
the same fatality which had attended 
him ever since the dayiwhen he set 
foot on English ground. Te seemed to 
be decreed that this man, so politic 
and so successful in the Hast, should 
commit nothing but blunders in Europe. 
Any judicious adyiser would haye told 


an Offence. Pitt did not speak, but 
voted with Dundas; and Hastings was 
absolved’ by a hundred and nineteen 
Votes against sixty-seven. ? 
Hastings was ae confident ef me 
tory. It seemed, indecd, tat he ha 
reason to be so. ‘The Rebilla war was, 
Of all his measures, that which his ac- 
cusers might with greatest advantage 
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assail, It hadfbeen condemned by the 
Conrt of Directors. It had been con- 
demned by thg House of Commons. 
It had been condemned by Mr. Dun- 
das, who had since become the chief 
minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. 
Yct Burke, haying chosen this strong 
ground} had been completely defeated 
onit, “That, having failed here. he 
should,succeed on “any point, was ge- 
nerally thought impossible. It was 
rumoured at the clubs and coffee-houses 
that one or perhaps two more chifges 
would be brought forward, that if, on 
those charges, the sense of the House 
of Commons should be againstimpeach- 
ment, the Opposition would let the 
matter drop, that Hastings would be 
immediately raised to the peerage, de- 
ecorated with the star of the Bath, sworn 
of the privy council, and invited to 
lend the assistance of his talents and 
experience to. the India board. Lord 
Thurlow, indeed, some months before, 
had spoken with contempt of the scru- 
ples which prevented Pitt from calling 
Hastings to the House of Lords; and 
had even said that, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was afraid of the 
Commons, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the Keeper of the Great Seal from 
taking the royal pleasure abont a pa- 
tent of peerage. The very title was 
chosen. Hastings was to be Lord 
Daylesford. For, through all changes 
of scene and changes of fortune, re- 
mained unchanged his attachment to 
the spot which had witnessed the great- 
ness and the fall of his family, and 
which had borne so great a part in the 
first dreams of his young ambition, 
But ina very few days these fair pro- 
spects were overcast. On the thirteenth 
of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with 
great ability and eloquence, the charge 
respecting the treatment of Cleyte 
Sing. Francis followed on the same 
side, The friends of Hastings were in 
high spirits when Pitt rose. With his 
usual abundance and felicity of lan- 
guage, the Minister gave his opinion 
on the case. He maintained that the 
Governor-General was justified in call- 
ing on the Rajah of Benares for pecu- 
niary assistance, and in imposing a 
fine when that assistance was contu- 
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macionsly withheld. He also thought 
that the conduct of the Goyernor-Gen- 
eral during the insurrection had been - 
distinguished by ability and presence 
of mind. He censured, with great 
bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both 
in India and in Parliament, as most 
dishonest and malignant. - The neces- 
sary inference from Pitts arguments 
seemed to be that Hastings ought to- 
be honourably acquitted? and both the 
friends and the opponents of the Min- 
ister expected from him a daclavation 
to that effect. To the astonishment of 
all parties, he concluded by saying 
that, though he thought it right in 
Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for con- 
tumacy, yet the amount of the fine was 
too great for the occasion. On this 


ground, and on this ground alone, did 
Mr. Pitt,-applauding every other part 
of the conduct of Hastings with regard 
to Benares, declare that he should 
vote in favour of Mx, Fox's motion, 
The House was thunderstruck; and 
it well might be so. For the wrong 
done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been 
as flagitious as Fox and Francis con- 
tended, was a trifle when compared 
with the horrors which had been in- 
flicted on Rohilennd. But if Mr. Pitt's 
view of the case of Cheyte Sing were 
correct, there was no ground for an 
impeachment, or even for a vote’ of 
censure. If the offencoof, Hastings 
was really no more than this, that, 
haying 2 right to impose a mulct, the 
amount of which mulct was not defined, 
but was Ieft to be settled by his dis- 
cretion, he had, not for his own ad- 
vantage, but for that of the state, de- 
manded too much, was this an offence 
which required a criminal proceeding 
of the highest solemnity, 2 criminal 
proceeding, to which, during sixty - 
years, no public functionary had been 
subjected? We can sce, we think, in 
what way a man of sense and integrity 
might haye been induced to take any 
course respecting Hastings, except the 
course which Mr, Pitt took. Such a 
man might have thought a great ex- 
ample necessary, for the preventing o. 
injustice, and for the vindicating of the 
national honour, and might, on that 
ground, havesyoted for impeachment 
Qé 
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both on the Rohilla. charge, and on the | this conference was a détermination to 
Benares charge. Such a man might] give up the Jate Governor-General to 
have thought that the offences of Hast-|the yengeance of the Opposition. It 
ings had been atoned for by great ser- | was impossibleeven fot! the most power- 
vices, and might, on that ground, have | ful minister to carry all his followers 
voted against the impeachment, on both | with him in so strange @ course. Se- 
charges. With great diffidence, we give | veral persons high in office, the Attor- 
it as our opinion that the most correct | ney-General, Mr. Grenville, atd Lord 
d, on the whole, have been | Mulgrave, divided against, Mr. Pitt. 
to impt on the Rohilla charge, and | But the devoted ‘adherents who stood by 
to acq c Benares charge. Had |the head of the government without 
the Benai arge appeared to us in| asking questions, were sufficiently eet 
the sameslight in which it appeared to merous to turn the scale. A Ranges 
Mr. Pitt,cve should, without hesitation, | and nineteen members voted for Me 
have voted for acquittal on that charge. | Fox’s motion; seyenty-nine agaist 2 
The one course which it is incon- | Dundas silently followed Pitt. lat 
ceivable that any man of a tenth part} ‘That good and E; ee ae a 
of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can haye honestly | William Ys Dae eee we nighe 
taken was the course which he took. | events otma se 
He acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla described the amazement of the Hous 
char; a He softened down the Benares and the bitter reflections which were 
charge till it became no charge at all; | muttered against the Prime Minister 
and then he pronounced that it con-| by some of the habitual supporters of 
tained matter for impeachment. government, Pitt himself appeared to 
Nor must it be forgotten that. the | feel that his conduct required some ex- 
principal reason assigned by the minis- | planation. He left the treasury bench, 
try for not impeaching Hastings on ac- | sat for some time next to Mr. Wilber- 
count of the Rohilla war was this, that | force, and very earnestly declared that 
the delinquencies of the early part of) he had found it impossible, as a man 
his administration had been atoned for | of conscience, to stand any longer by 
py the excellence of the later part.| Hastings, ‘The business, he said, was 
Was it not most extraordinary that|toobad, Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound 
men who had held this language could | to add, fully believed that his friend 
afterwards vote that the later part of| was sincere, and that the suspicions to 
his administration furnished matter for | which this mysterious affair gave riso 
no less than twenty articles of impeach- | were altogether unfounded. - 
ment? They firstrepresented the con-} Those suspicions, indeed, were such 
duct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as | as it is painful to mention. ‘The friends 
so highly meritorious that, like works | of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be 
of supererogation in the Catholic the-| observed, generally supported the ad- 
ology, it ought to be efficacious for the | ministration, affirmed that the motive 
cancelling of former offences; and they | of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. 
then prosecuted him for his conduct in | Hastings was personally a favourite 
1780 and 1781. with the King, He was the idol of the 
The general astonis:ment was the|East India Company and of its ser- 
greater, because, only twenty-four hours | vants. If he were absolved by the 
before, the members on whom the mi- | Commons, seated among- the Lords, 
nister could depend had received the | admitted to the Board of Control, 
usual notes from the Treasury, begging | closely allied with the strong-minded 
them to be in their places and to vote | and imperious ‘Thurlow, was it not al- 
against Mr. Fox's motion, It was as- | most certain that he would soon draw 
serted by Mr. Hastings, that, carly on | to himself the entire management of 
the morning of the very day on which | Eastern affairs ? Was it not possible 
the debate took place, Dundas called | that he might become a formidable riyal 
on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted | in the cabinet? It had probably got 
with him many hours. „ ‘The result of | abroad that very singular communica- 
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tions had aal place between Thurlow 
and Major Scott, and that, if the First 
Lord of the Treasury was afraid to 
recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor was ready to take the re- 
sponsibility of that step on himself. Of 
all ministers, Pitt was the least likely 
to submit with patience to such an en- 
croachment on his,functions. If the 
Commons impeached Hastings, all dan- 
‘er was at an end. The proceeding, 
however it might terminate, would pro- 
bably last some years. In the mean 
time, the accused person would be ex- 
cluded from honours and public em- 
ployments, and could scarcely venture 
even to pay his duty at court. Such 
werc the motives attributed by a great 
part of the public to the young minis- 
ter, whose ruling passion was generally 
believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted 
the discussions respecting Hastings. In 
the following year, those discussions 
were resumed, The charge touching 
the spoliation of the Begums was 
Drought forward by, Sheridan, in a 
speech which was so imperfectly re- 
ported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt, 
the most elaborately brilliant of all the 
productions of his ingenious mind, 
‘The impression which it produced was 
such as has never been equalled. He 
sat down, not merely amidst cheering, 
but amidst the loud clapping of hands, 
in which the Lords below the bar and 
the strangers in the gallery joined. 
‘The excitement of the House was such 
that no other speaker could obtain a 
hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. 
The ferment spread fast through the 
town. Within four and twenty hours, 
Sheridan was offered a thousand pounds 
for the copyright of the speech, if he 
would himself correct it for the press. 
The impression made by this remark- 
able display of eloquence on severe 
and experienced critics, whose discern- 
ment may be supposed to Raye been 
quickened by emulation, was deep and 
permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty 
years later, said that the speech de- 
Served all its fame, and was, in spite of 
some faults of taste, such as were sel- 
dom wanting either in the literary or 
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in the parliamentary performances of 
Sheridan, the finest that had been de- 
livered within the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, about the same time, being 
asked by the late Lord Holland what 
was the best speech ever made in the 
House of Commons, assigned the first 
place, without hesitation, to the great 
oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 
1 When the debate was.resumed, the 
tide ran so strongly against the ac- 
cused that his friends were coughed 
andscraped down. Pitt declitted him- 
self for Sheridan’s motion ; >and the 
question was carried by a hundred and 
seventy-five yotes against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory 
and strongly supported by the public 
sympathy, proceeded to bring forward 
a succession of charges relating chiefly 
to pecuniary transactions. The friends 
of Hastings were discouraged, and, 
haying now no hope of being able to 
avert an impeachment, were not very 
strenuous in their exertions. Atlength 
the House, having agreed to twenty 
articles of charge, directed Burke to 
go before the Lords, and to impeach 
the late Governor-General of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours, Hastings 
was at the same time arrested by the 
Serjeant-at-arms, and carried to the 
bar of the Peers. 

‘The session was now within ten days / 
of its close. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible that any progress could be made 
in the trial till the next year, Hast- 
ings was admitted to bail; and further 
proceedings were postponed till the 
Houses should re-asscmble. 

When Parliament met in the follow- 
ing winter, the Commons proceeded to 
elect a committee for managing the 
impeachméht. Burke stood at the 
head; and with him were associated 
most of the leading members of the 
Opposition. But when the name of 
Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and 
Hastings were notoriously on bad terms, 
that they had been at feud during many 
years, that on one occasion their mu- 
tual aversion had impelled them to 


seck each other’s lives, and that it 
would be improper and indelicate to 
select a private enemy to be a public 
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accuser. It was urged on the other 
side with great force, particularly by 
Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though 
the first duty of a judge, had never 
been reckoned among the qualities of 
an adyocate; that in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of criminal justice among 
the English, the aggrieved party, the 
very last person who ought to be ad- 
mitted into the jury-box, is the prose- 
cutor; that was wanted in a ma- 
nager was, 1obthat he should be free 
from bids; but that he should be able, 
well informed, energetic, and active. 
The ability and information of Francis 
were admitted; and the very animo- 
sity with which he was reproached, 


whether a virtue or a vice, was at least | p: 


@ pledge for his energy and activity. 
It seems difficult to refute these argu- 
ments. But the inveterate hatred 
borne by Francis to Hastings had ex- 
cited general disgust. The House,de- 
cided that Francis should not be a 
manager. Pitt voted with the majo- 
rity, Dundas with theminority. _ 

Tn the mean time, the preparations 
for the’ trial had proceeded rapidly; 
and on the thirteenth of February, 
1788, the sittings of the Court com- 
menced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous 
with jewellery and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than 
that which was then exhibited at, West- 
minster; but, perhaps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated tò strike 
a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present 
and to the past, were collected on one 
epot and in one hour. All the talents 
and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty afd civilisation 
were now displayed, with every ad- 
vantage that could be derived both 
from co-operation and from contrast. 
Every step in the proceedings carried 
the mind either backward, through 
many troubled centuries, to the days 
when the foundations of our consti- 
tution were laid; or far away, over 
poundless ‘seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations living under strange stars, wor- 
shipping strange gods; and writing 
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strange characters fok right to left. 
The High Court of Parliament was to 
sit, according to forngs handed down 
from the days of the Plantagenets, on 
an Englishman accused of exercising 
tyranny-over the lord of the holy city 
of Benares, and oyer the ladies of the 
princely house of Onde. “fs 
The place was, worthy of such a 
trial. It was the great hall of William 
Rufus, the hall which had resounded 
with acclamations at the inauguration 
of thirty kings, the hall whieh had wit- 
nessed the just sentence of Baconand the 
just absolution of Somers, the hallwhere 
the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious: 
arty inflamed with just resentment, 
the hall where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the 
placid courage which has half redeemed 
his fame. Neither military nor civil 
pomp was wanting. ‘The avenueswere 
lined with grenadiers. ‘The.strects were 
kept clear by cavalry. “The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were mar- 
shalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their 
vestments of state attended to give 
advice on points of law. Near a hun- 
dred and seventy lords, three fourths 
of the Upper House as the Upper 
House then was, walked in solemn 
order from their usual place of assem- 
bling to the tribunal, The junior 
Baron present led the way, George 
Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently enno- 
bled for his memorable defence’ of 
Gibraltar against the fleets and armies 
of France and Spain. The long pro- 
cession was closed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, 
by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King, Last 
of all came the Prince of Wales, con- 
spicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing. The grey old walls were 
hung with scarlet. “The long galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears Or the 
emulation of an orator, ‘There ee 
gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and aoa 
empire, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives 
of every science and of every art. 
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There weré seayed round the Queen 
the fair-haired young daughters of the 
house of Brunswitk. There the Am- 
bassadors of great Kings and Gom- 
monvwealths gazed with admiration on 
a spectacle which no other couatry in 
the world could present. There Sid- 
dons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with eqnotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the 
stage. ‘There the historian of the Ro- 
man Empire thought of the days when 
Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres, and when, before a 
senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against 
the oppressor of Africa, There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of the age. 
The spectacle had allured Reynolds 
from that easel which has preserved to 
us the thoughtful foreheads of somany 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. It 
had induced Parr to suspend his la- 
bours in that dark and profound mine 
from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too 
often buried in the earth, too often 
paraded with injudicious and inelegant 
ostentation, but still precious, massive, 
and splendid. There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
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pulled down princes. Andin his high 
place he had so borne himself, that all 
had feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that hatred itself could deny 
him no title to glory, except virtue. 
He looked like a great man, and not 
like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a 
carriage which, while it indicated de- 
ference to the court, indicated also 
habitualself-possession and self-respect, 
a high and intellectual forehead, a 
brow pensive, but not gloomy, @ month 
of inflexible decision, a face pale and 
worn, but serene, on which was written, 
as legibly as under the picture in the 
council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens 
@qua in ardiis; such was the aspect 
with which the great Proconsul pre- 
sented himself to his judges. ` 

His counsel accompanied him, men 
all of whom were afterwards raised by 
their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession, the bold and 
strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench ; the moro 
humane and cloquent Dallas, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; and Plomer who, near ‘twenty 
years later, successfully conducted’ in 
the same high court the defence of 
Lord Melville, and subsequently be- 
came Vice-chancellor and Master of 


heir of the throne had in secret plighted 
his faith. There too was she, the 
beautiful mother. of a beautiful race, 
the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate fea- 
tures, lighted up by love and music, 
art has rescued from the common de- 
cay. ‘There were the members of that 
brilliant society which quoted, cri- 
ticized, and exchanged repartees, under 
the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. 
Montague: And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox 
himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of 
yonshire: 
ioe Serjeants made procfamation. 
Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence, He 
had ruled an extensive and populous 
country, had made laws and treaties, 
had sent forth armies, had set up and 
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But neither the culprit nor his advo- 
cates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of 
red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the , 
Commons. The managers, with Burke 
at their head, appeared in, full dress, 
The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, generally so 
regardless of his appearance, had paid 
to the illustrious tribunal the compli- 
ment of wearing 2 bag and sword, 
Pitt had refused to be one of the con- 
ductors of the impeachment; and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous 
eloquence was wanting to that great 
muster of various talents, Ace and 
blindness had unfitted Lord North for 
the duties of a public proseentor ; and 
his friends were left without the help 
of his excellent sense, his tact and his 


urbanity. Butin spite of the absence 
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of these two distinguished members of 
the: Lower House, the box in which 
the managers stood contained an array 
of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age 
‘of Athenian eloquence. There were 
Fox and Sheridan, the English De- 
mosthenes and the English Hyperides. 
There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or 
negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and hisstyle to the capacity 
and taste of his hearers, but in ampli- 
tude ofcomprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, 
ancient or modern. ‘There, with eyes 
yeverentially fixed on Burke, appeared 
the finest gentleman of the age, his 
form deyeloped by every manly exer- 
cise, his face beaming with intelligence 
and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, 
the high-souled Windham. Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did 
the youngest thanager pass unnoticed. 
At an age when most of those who 
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of the court, a neay relation of the 
amiable poet. On the.third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings vere occupied by 
his opening speech, which was intended 
to be a general introduction to all the 
charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction 
which more than satisfied the highly 
raised expectatiop of the audience; he 
described the character and institutions 
of the natives of India, recounted the 
cixcumstances in which the Asiatic 
empire of Britain had originated, and 
set forth the constitution of the Com- 
pany and of the English Presidencies, 
Having thus attempted to communi- 
cate to his hearers an idea of Eastern 
society, as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, he proceeded to ar- 
raign the administration of Hastings 
as systematically conducted in de- 
fiance of morality and, public law, 
The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted. 


distinguish themselves in life are still 
contending for prizes and fellowships 
at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous place in parliament. No 
advantage of fortune or connection was 
wanting that could set off to the height 
his splendid talents and his unble- 
mished honour. At twenty-three he 
had been thought worthy to be ranked 
with the yeteran statesmen who ap- 
peared as the delegates of the British 
Commons, at the bar of the British 
nobility. All who stood at that bar, 
save him alone, are gone, culprit, ad- 
vocates, accusers. To the generation 
which is now in the vigour of life, he 
is the sole representative of a great 
age which has passed away. But those 
who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning 
Sun shone on the tapestries of the 
House of Lords, to the lofty and ani- 
mated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, 
are able to form some estimate of the 
powers of a race of men among whom 
he was not the foremost, 

The charges and the answers of 
Hastings were first read, The cere- 
mony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would 


admiration from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed. 
to pierce even the resolute heart of 
the defendant, The ladies in the gal- 
leries, unaccustomed to such displays 
of cloquence, excited by the solemnity 
of the occasion, and perhaps not un- 
willing tg display their taste and sensi- 
bility, were in a state of uncontrollable 
emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled 
out; smelling bottles were handed 
round; hysterical sobs and screams 
were heard: and Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the 
orator concluded. Raising his voice 
till the old arches of Irish oak re- 
sounded, “ Therefore,” said he, “hath 
it with all confidence been ordered, by 
the Commons of Great Britain, that I 
impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. I im- 
peach him in the name of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, whose trast he 
has betrayed. I impeach him in the 
name of the English nation, whose an- 
cient hoifour he has sullied. impeach 
him inthe name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, 
and whose country he has turned into 
adesert. Lastly, in thename of human 


otherwise have been by the silver voice 
and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk 


nature itself, in the name of both sexes, 
in the name of every age, in the name 
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of every rank} || impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all!” 

When the dep murmur of various 
emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose 
to address the Lords respecting the 
course of proceeding to be fallowed. 
The wish of the accusers was that the 
Court would bring to a close the in- 
yestigation of the first charge before 
the second was opened. The wish of 
Hastings and of his counsel was that 
the managers should open all the 
charges, and produce all the evidence 
for the prosecution, beiore the defence 
began. The Lords retired to their 
own House to consider the question. 
The Chancellor took the side of Hast- 
ings, Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the de- 
mand of the managers. The division 
showed which way the inclination of 
the tribunal leaned. A majority of 
nearthree to one decided in favour of the 
course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, 
assisted by Mr. Grey, opened the 
charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and 
seyeral days were spent in reading 
papers and hearing witnesses, The 
next article was that relating to the 
Princesses of Oude. The conduct of 
this part of the case was intrusted to 
Sheridan. The curiosity of the public 
to hear him was unbounded. His 
sparkling and highly finished decla- 
mation lasted two days; but the Hall 
was crowded to suffocation during the 
whole time. It was said that fifty 
guineas had been paid for a single 
ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, 
contrived, with a knowledge of stage 
effect which his father might have 
enyied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of Burke, who hugged him 
with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The 
session could not last much longer; 
and the progress which had been made 
in the impeachment was not very satis- 
factory. ‘There were twentyecharges. 
On two only of these had even the case 
for the prosecution been heard ; and it 
was now a year since Hastings had 
been admitted to bail. atte 

‘Tho interest taken by the public in 


the trial was great when the Court be- 
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gan to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating 
to the Begums. From that time the 
excitement went down fast. The spec- 
tacle had lost the attraction of novelty. 
The great displays of rhetoric were 
over. What was behind was not of a 
nature to entice men of letters from 
their books in the morning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquerade at 
two to be out of bed before cight. 
There remained examinations and 
cross-examinations. There remained 
statements of accounts. There re- 
mained the reading of papers, filled 
with words unintelligible to English 
ears, with lacs and crores, zemindars 
and aumils, sannuds and perwannahs, 
jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained 
bickerings, not always carried on with 
the best taste or with the best temper, 
between the managers of the impeach- 
ment afd the counsel for the defence, 
particularly between Mr. Burke and 


Mr. Law. Thereremained the endless ` 


marches and countermarches of the 
Peers between their House and the 
Hall: for as often as a point of law 
was to be discussed, their Lordships 
retired to discuss it apart; and the 
consequence was, as a Peer wittily said, 
that the judges walked and the trial 
stood still. 

Itis to be added that, in the spring 
of 1788, when the trial cominenced, no 
important question, either of domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public 
mind. ‘The proceeding in Westminster 
Hall, therefore, naturally attracted 
most of the attention of Parliament 
and of the country. It was the one 
great event of that season. But in the 
following year the King’s illness, the 
debates on*the Regency, the expect- 
ation of a change of ministry, com- 
pletely diverted public attention from 
Indian affairs; and within a fortnight 
after George the Third had feturnea 
thanks in St. Paul’s for his recovery, 
the States-General of France met at 
Versailles. In the midst of the agi- 
tation produced by these events, the 
impeachment was for a time almost 
forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on lan- 


guidly. In the session of 1788, when 
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the proceedings had the interest of 
novelty, and when the Peers had little 
other business before them, only thirty- 
five days were given to the impeach- 
ment. In 1789, the Regency Bill oc- 
cupied the Upper House till the session 
was far advanced. When the King 
recovered the circuits were beginning. 
The judges left town; .the Lords 
waited for the return of the oracles of 
jurisprudence; and the consequence 
was that during the whole year only 
seventden days were given to the case 
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trial of Hastings to 2}}lose ïn less than 
three months. The ;Lords had not 
finished their work if seven years. e 
The result ceased to be matter of 
doubt, from tht time when the Lords 
resolved that they would be guided by 
the rules of evidence which are re- 
ceived in the inferior courts of the 
realm. ‘Those rples, it is well known, 
exclude much information whi ula 
be quite sufficient to determitis ithe 
conduct of any reasonable man, ifthe 
most important transactions of private 


of Hastings. It was clear that the 
matter would be protracted to a length 
unprecedented in the annals of crimi- 
nal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny 
that impeachment, though it is a fine 
ceremony, and though it may have 
been useful in the seventeenth century, 
is not a proceeding from whigh much 
good can now ‘be expected. i jatever 
confidence may be placed in the de~ 
cision of the Peers on an appeal arising 

~ out of ordinary litigation, it is certain 
i a man has the least confidence 
in their impartiality, when a great 
public functionary, charged with a 
great state crime, is brought to their 
bar. ‘They are all politicians. There 
is hardly one among them whose vote 
on an impeachment may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has 
been examined; and, even if it were 
possible to rely on their justice, they 
would still be quite unfit to try such a 
cause as that of Hastings. They sit 
only during half the year. They have 
to transact much legislative and much 
judicial business. The law-lords, whose 
advice is required to guide the un- 
learned majority, are employed daily 
in administering justice elsewhere. It 
is impossible, therefore, that during a 
busy session, the Upper House should 
give more than a few days to an im- 
peacliment. To expect that their Lord- 
ships would give up partridge-shooting, 
in order to bring the greatest delin- 
quent to speedy justice, or to relieve 
accused innocence by speedy acquittal, 
would be unreasonable indeed. A well 
constituted tribunal, sitting yegalarly 


life, ‘These rules, at every assizes, save 
scores of culprits whom judges, jury, 
and spectators, firmly believe to De 
guilty. But when those rules were 
rigidly applied to offences committed 
many years before, at the*distance of 
many thousands of miles, conviction 
was, of course, out of the question. 
We do not blame the accused and his 
‘counsel for availing themselves of every 
legal advantage in order to obtain an 
acquittal. But it is clear that an ac- 
quittal so obtained cannot be pleaded 
in bar of the judgment of history, 
Several attempts were made by the 
friends of Hastings to put a stop to the 
trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of 
censure upon Burke, fot some violent 
language which he hadused respecting 
the death of Nuncomar and the con- 
nection between Hastings and Impey, 
Burke was then unpopular in the last 
degree both with the House and with 
the country. The asperity and in- 
decency of some expressions which 
he had used during the debates on the 
Regency had annoyed even his warmest 
friends. ‘The vote of censure was car- 
ried; and those who had moved it 
hoped that the managers would resign 
in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. 
But his zeal for what he considered ás 
the cause of justice and mercy. trium- 
phed over his personal feelings. He 
received the censure of the House with 
dignity and meckness, and declared 
that no‘personal mortification or hu- 
miliation should induce him to ninen 
from the sacred duty which ho hađ 
undertaken. r 
In the following year the Parliament 


six days in the week, and nine hours 
in the day, would have brought the 


was dissolved ; and the friends of Hast- 
ings entertained a hope that the new 


gy 
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House of Comnjons might not be dis- 
posed to go on \with'the impeachment. 
They began by\maintaining that the 
whole proceeding was terminated by 
the dissolution.. Defeated on this point, 
they made a direct motion that the 
impeachment should be dropped; but 
they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the Goyernment and the Op- 
position. It was, however, resolyed 
that, for the sake of expedition, many 
of the articles should be withdrawn., In 
truth, had not some such measure been 
adopted, the trial would have lasted 
till the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the 
decision was pronounced, near eight 


years after Hastings had been brought 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms of the Com- 
mons to the bar of the Lords. On the 
last day of this great procedure the 
public curiosity, long suspended, seemed 
to berevived. Anxiety about the judg- 
ment there could be none; for it had 
been fully ascertained that there was 
a great majority for the defendant. 
Nevertheless many wished to see the 
pageant, and the Hall was as much 
crowded as on the first day. But those 
who, haying been present on the first 
day, now bore a part in the proceed- 
ings of the last, were few; and most of 
those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraign- 
ment had taken place before one gene- 
ration, and the judgment was pro- 
nounced by another. The spectatorcould 
not look at the woolsack, or at the red 
benches of the Peers, or at the green 
benches of the Commons, withont see- 
ing something that reminded him of 
the instability of all human things, of 
the instability of power and fame and 
life, of the more lamentable instability 
of friendship. The great seal was 
porne before Lord Longhborough, who, 
when the trial commenced, was a fierce 
opponent of Mr, Pitt’s government, and 
who was now a member of that govern- 
ment, while Thurlow, who presided in 
the court when it first sat, estranged 
from all his old allies, sat scowling 
amone the junior barons. Of about a 
hundred and sixty nobles who walked 
in the procession on the first day, 
sixty’ had been laid in their family 
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yaults. Still more affecting must have 
been the sight of the managers’ box. 
What had become of that far fellow- 
ship, so closely bound together by 
public and private ties, so resplendent 
with every talent and accomplishment? 
It had been ‘scattered by calamities 
more bitter than the bitterness of death. 
The great chiefs were still living, and 
still in the full vigour of ,their genius. 
But their friendship was at an end. 
It had been violently and publicly dis- 
solved, with tears and stormy reptoaches. 
If those men, once so dear to each 
other, were now compelled to mect for 
the purpose of managing the impeach- 
ment, they met as strangers whom 
public business had brought together, 
and behayed to each other with cold 
and distant civility, Burke had in 
his vortex. whirled away Windham. 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan 
and Grey. ° 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of 
these only six found Hastings guilty 
on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing 
and to the Begums. On other charges, 
the majority in his favour was still 
greater, On some he was unanimously 
absolved. He was then called to the 
bar, was informed from the woolsack’ 
that the Lords had acquitted him, and 
was solemnly discharged. He bowed 
respectfully and retired. 

We have said that the decision had 
been fully expected. It was also gene- 
rally approved. At the commence- 
ment of the trial there had been a 
strong and indeed unreasonable feeling 
against Hastings. At the close of 
the trial there was a feeling equally 
strong and equally unreasonable in 
his favour. One cause of the change 
was, no ddubt, what is commonly 
called the fickleness of the multi- 
tude, but what seems to us to be merely 
the generallawofhuman nature, Both 
in individuals and in masses violent 
excitement is always followed by re- 
mission, and often by reaction. We 
are all inclined to depreciate whatever 
we have overpraised, and, on the other 
hand, to show undue indulgence where 
we have shown undue rigour. It was 
thus in the case of Hastings. The 
length of his trial, moreover, made 
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him an object of compassion. It was | temple to Hastings; ayd this story ex- 
thought, and not without reason, that, | cited a strong sensat#on in England. 
even if he was guilty, he was still an | Burke's observations ga the apotheosis 
ill-used man, and that an impeachment | were admirable. He saw no reason 

for astonishment, he said, in the inci- 


of eight years was more than a suffi- 
cicnt punishment. It was also felt that, | dent which had been represented as so 
striking. He knew something of the 


thongh, in the ordinary course of cri- 
minal law, a defendant is not allowed | mythology of the Brahmins. Ho 
knew that as they worshipped some 


to set off his good actions against his f 
crimes, 2 great political cause should | gods from love, ®so they worshipped. 
Þe tried on different principles, and | others from fear. , ‘He knew that they 
erected shrines, not only to the benig- 


that a man who had governed an em- 

th n nant deities of light and plenty, but 
also to the fiends who preside over 
smallpox and murder; nor did he at 
all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings 
to be admitted into such a Pantheon, 
This reply has always struck us as one 
of the finest that cyer wás made in 
Parliament. It is agrave and forcible 
argument, decorated by the most bril- 
liant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But 
in everything except character, he 
would have been far better off if, when 
first impeached, he had at once pleaded 
guilty, and paid a fine of fifty thousand 
pounds. He was a ruined man. The 
legal expenscs of his defence had been 
enormous. The expenses which did 
not appear in his attorney’s bill were 
perhaps larger still, Great sums had 
been paid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been Jaid out in bribing news- 
papers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 
1790, declared in the House of Com- 
mons that twenty thousand pounds had 
been employed in corrupting the press. 
Tt is certain that no controversial 
weapon, from the gravest reasoning to 
the coarsest ribaldry, was left unem- 
ployed. Logan defended the accused 
Governor with great ability in prose. 
For the lovers of verse, the speeches of 
the managers were burlesqued in Simp- 
kin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, in- 
disputable that Hastings’ stooped so 
low as to court the aid of that malig- 
nant and filthy baboon John Williams, 
who called himself Anthony Pasquin. 
It was necessary to subsidise such allies 
largely. ‘The private hoards of Mrs 
Hastings had disappeared. It is said 
that the banker to whom they had been 
intrusted had failed. Still if Hastings 


ship, too, that arrived from Madras or 
Boreal “wrought a cuddy full of his 


great, Retired members of the Indian 
services, civil and military, were settled 
in all corners of the kingdom. Each 
‘of them was, of course, in his own little 
circle, regarded as an oracle on an 
Indian question ; and they were, with 
searcely one exception, the zealous ad- 
yocates of Hastings. , It is to be added, 
that the numerous addresses to the late 
Goyernor-General, which his friends in 
Bengal obtained from the natives and 
transmitted to England, made a con- 
siderable impression. To these ad- 
dresses we attach little or no import- 
ance. That Hastings was beloved by 
the people whom he governed is true ; 
but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, 
Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it 
to be true, For an English collector 
or judge would have found it easy to 
induce any native who could write 
to sign a panegyric on the “most 
odious ruler that eyer was in India. 
It was said that at Benares, the very 
place at which the acts set forth in the 
first article of impeachment had been 
committed, the natives had erected a 
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had practised Pisce economy, he would, 
aiter all his ses, haye had a mode- 
rate competence; but in the manage- 
ment of his private affairs he was im- 
prudent. The dearest wish of his 
heart had always been to regaia Dayles- 
ford. At length, in the very year in 
which his trial commenced, the wish 
was accomplished; and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years be- 
fore, returned to the descendant of its 
old lords. But the manor house was a 
ruin; and the grounds round it had, 
during many years, been utterly neg- 
lected. Hastings proceeded to build, 
to plant, to form a sheet of water, to 
excayate a grotto; and, before he was 
dismissed from the bar of the House 
of Lords, he had expended more than 
forty thousand pounds in adorning his 
seat. 

The general feeling both of the Di- 
rectors and of the proprietors of the 
East India Company was that he had 
great claims on them, that his services 
to them had been eminent, and that 


his misfortunes had been the effect of 


his zeal for their interest. His friends 
in Leadenhall Street proposed to reim- 
burse him the costs of his trial, and to 
settle on him an annuity of five thou- 


sand pounds a year, But the consent 


of the Board of Control was necessary; 


and at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol was Mr. Dundas, who had himself 
been a party to the impeachment, who 


had, on that account, been reviled with 


great bitterness by the adherents of 


Hastings, and who, therefore, was not 
in a very complying mood. He refused 
to consent to what the Directors sug- 
gested. The Directors remonstrated. 
A long controversy followed. Hast- 
ings, in the mean time, was reduced to 
such distress that he could hardly 
pay his weekly bills, At length a com- 
promise was made, An annuity for 
life of four thousand pounds was 
settled on Hastings; and in order 
to enable him to meet preSsing de- 
mands, he was to receive ten years’ 
annuity in adygnee. The Company 
was also permitted to lend him fifty 
thousand pounds, to be repaid by in- 
stalments without interest. This relief, 
though given in the most absurd man- 
Vor, Il. 


ner, was sufficient to enable the retired 
Governor to live in comfort, and even 
in luxury, if he had been a skilful 
manager. But he was careless and 
profuse, and was more than once un- 
der the necessity of applying to the 
Company for assistance, which was 
liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but 
not the power and dignity which, when 
he landed from India, he had reason 
to expect. He had then looked for- 
ward to a coronet, a red ribend, a seat 
at the Council Board, an office at 
Whitehall, He was then onl ly fifty-two, 
and might hope for many years of 
bodily and mental vigour. ‘The ease 
was widely different when he left the 
bar of the Lords. He was now too 
old a man to turn his mind to a new 
class of studies and duties, He had 
no chance of receiving any mark of 
royal favour while Mr. Pitt remained 
in power ; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, 
Hastings was approaching his seven- 
tieth year, 

Once, and only once, after his ac- 
quittal, he interfered in politics ; and 
that interference was not much to his 
honour. In 1804 he exerted himself 
strenuously to prevent Mr. Addington, 
against whom Fox and Pitt had com- 
bined, from resigning the Treasury. 
It is difficult to believe thet a man, so 
able and energetic as Hastings, can 
have thought that, when Bonaparte 
was at Boulogne with a great eas 
the defence of our island could safely 
be intrusted to a ministry which did 
not contain a single person whom 
flattery could describe as a great states- 
man. It is also certain that, on the 
important question which had raised 
Mr. Addingtop te power, and on which 
he differed from both Fox and Pitt, 
Hastings, as might have been expected, 
agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was 
decidedly opposed to Addington. Re- 
ligious intolerance has never been the 
vice of the Indian Service, and cer- 
tainly was not the vice of Hastings. 
But Mr. Addington had treated him 
with marked favour, Fox had been a 
principal manager of tho impeachment. 
To Pitt it was owing that there had 
been an impeachment; and Hastings, 
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“ we fear, was on this occasion guided 
by personal considerations, rather than 
by a regard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his 
life were chiefly passed at Daylesford. 
He amused himself with embellishing 
his grounds, riding fine Arab horses, 
fattening prize-cattle, and trying to 
rear Indian animals and vegetables in 
England. He sent for seeds of a very 
fine custard-apple, from the garden of 
what had once been his own villa, 
among thẹ green hedgerows of Alli- 
pore. He tried dlso to naturalise in 
Worcestershire the delicious leechee, 
almost the only fruit of Bengal which 
deserves to be regretted even amidst 
the plenty of Covent Garden, ‘The 


Mogul emperors, in the time of their 
greatness, had in vain attempted to 
introduce into Hindostan the goat of 
the table-land of Thibet, whose down 
supplies the looms of Cashmere with 
of the finest shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, 


the materials 
g 


to rear a breed at Daylesford ; nor 
does he seem to haye succeeded better 
with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails 
are in high esteem as the best fans for 


brushing away the mosquitoes. 


Literature divided his attention with 
his conservatories and his menagerie. 
He had always loved books, and they 
were now necessary to him. Though 
not a poet, in any high sense of the 


word, he wrote neat and polished lines 
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ever good the breakfqits at Dayles- 
ford may have been,;—and we ure 
assured that the tea Was of the most 
aromatic flavour, and that neither 
tongue nor venison-pasty was want- 
ing,—we should have thought the 
reckoning high if we had been forced 
to earn our repast’ by listening every 
day to a new madzigal or sonnet com- 
posed by our host. Weare glad, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this 
little feature of character, though we 
think it by no means a beauty. It is 
good to be often reminded of the in- 
consistency of human naturę, and to 
learn to look without wonder or, dis~ 
gust on the weaknesses which are found 
in the strongest minds. Dionysius in 
old times, Frederic in the last century, 
with capacity and vigour equal to the 
conduct of the greatest affairs, united 
all the little vanities and affectations 
of provincial blue-stockings. These 
great examples may console the ad- 
mirers of Hastings for the affliction of 
seeing him reduced to the level of the 
Hayleys and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many 
years in retirement, and had long out- 
lived the common age of men, he again 
became for a short time an object of 
general attention. In 1813 the charter 
of the East India Company was re- 
newed; and much discussion about 
Indian affairs took place in Parlia- 
ment. It was determined to examine 


with great facility, and was fond of| witnesses at the bar of the Commons; 


exercising this talent. Indeed, if we 
must speak out, he seems to have been 
more of a Trissotin than was to be ex- 
pected from the powers of his mind, 
and from the great part which he had 
played in life. We are assured in 
these Memoirs that the “first thing 
whick he did in the morning was to 
write a copy of verses. When the 
family and guests assembled, the poem 
made its appearance as regularly as 
the eggs and rolls ; and Mr. Gleig re- 
quires us to believe that, if from any 
accident Hastings came to the break- 
fast-table without one of his charming 
performances in his hand, the omission 
was felt by all as a gricyous disap- 
pointment. Tastes differ widely. For 
ourselves, We must say that, how- 


and Hastings was ordered to attend. 
He had appeared at that bar once be- 
fore. It was when he read his an- 
swer to the charges which Burke had 
laid on the table. Since that time 
twenty-seven years had elapsed ; pub- 
lic feeling had undergone a complete 
change; the nation had now forgotten 
his faults, and remembered only his 
services. The reappearance, too, of & 
man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had 
passed away, who now belonged to 
history, and who seemed to have risen 
from the dead, could yot but produce a 
solemn and pathetic effect. The Com- 
mons received him with acclamations, 
ordered a chair to be set for him, and, 
when he retired, rose and uncovered. 


We 
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There were, in'leed, a few who did not 
sympathize m4 the general feeling. 
One or two of the managers of the im- 
peachment were present. They sate 
in the same seats which they had oc- 
cupied when they had been thanked 
for the services which they had ren- 
dered in Westminster Hall: for, by the 
courtesy of the House, a member who 
has been thanked iif his place is consi- 
dered as haying a right always to oc- 
cupy that place. These gentlemen 
were not disposed to admit that they 
had employed several of the best years 
of their lives in persecuting an innocent 
man, ‘They accordingly kept their 
seats, and pulled their hats over their 
brows; but the exceptions only made 
the prevailing enthusiasm more re- 
markable. The Lords received the 
old man with similar tokens of respect. 
‘The University of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and, in the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
undergraduates welcomed him with 
tumultuous cheering. ‘ 
These marks of public esteem were 
soon followed by marks of royal fa- 
your, Hastings was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and was admitted to a 
long private audience of the Prince 
Regent, who treated him very gra- 
ciously. When the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the King of Prussia visited 
England, Hastings appeared in their 
train both at Oxford and in the Guild- 
hall of London, and, though sur- 
rounded by a crowd of princes and 
great warriors, was every where re- 
ceived with marks of respect and ad- 
miration. He was presented by the 
Prince Regent both to Alexander and 
to Frederic William; and his Royal 
Highness went so far as to declare in 
public that honours far higher than’a 
seat in the Privy Council were due, 
and would soon be paid, to the man 
who had saved the British dominions 
in Asia. Hastings now confidently 
expected a peerage; but, from some 
unexplained cause, he was again dis- 
appointed. A 
He lived about four years longer, in 
the enjoyment of good spirits, of facul- 
ties not impaired to any painful or 
degrading extent, and of health such 


as is rarely enjoyed by those who attain 
suchanage. Atlength, on the twenty- 
second of August, 1815, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, he met death 
with the same tranquil and decorous 
fortitude which he had opposed to all 
the trials of his various and eventful life. 

With all his faults,—and they were 
neither few nor smail,—only one ce- 
metery was worthy to contain his re- 
mains. Jn that temple of silence and 
reconciliation where ihe enmities of 
twenty generations lic buried, in the 
Great Abbey which has during many 
ages afforded a quiet resting-place to 
those whose minds and bodies haye 
been shattered by the contentions of 
the Great Hall, the dust of the illus- 
trious accused should havo mingled 
with the dust of the illustrious accusers. 
This was not to be. Yet the place of 
interment was not ill chosen. Behind 
the chancel of the parish church of 
Daylesford, in carth which already 
held the bones of many chicfs of the 
house of Hastings, was laid the coffin. 
of the greatest man who has eyer 
borne that ancient and widely extended 
name, On that very spot probably, 
fourscore years before, the little War- 
ren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had 
played with the children of plough- 
men. Eyen then his young mind had 
revolved plans which might be called 
romantic. Yet, however Tomantic, it 
is not likely that they had been so 
strange as the truth. Not only had 
the poor orphan retricyed the fallen 
fortunes of his line—not only had he 
repurchased the old lands, and-rebuilt 
the old dwelling—he had preserved 
and extended an empire. He had 
founded a polity. He had adminis- 
tered government and war with more 
than the capacity of Richelieu. He 
had patronised learning with the ju- 
dicious liberality of Cosmo. He had 
been attacked by the most formidable 
combination of enemies that eyer sought 
the destruction of a single victim; and 
over that combination, after a struggle 
of ten years, he had triumphed. He 
had at length gone down to his grave 
in the fulness of age, in peace, after so 
many troubles, in honour, after so much 
obloquy. 
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Those who look on his character 
without favour or malevolence will pro- 
nounce that, in the two great elements 
of all social virtue, in respect for the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for 
the sufferings of others, he was de- 
ficient. His principles were somewhat 
lax. His heart was somewhat hard. 
But though we cannot with truth de- 
scribe him either as a righteous or as a 
merciful ruler, we cannot regard with- 
out admiration the amplitude and fer- 
tility of [fis intellect, his rare talents 
for command, for administration, and 
for controversy, his dauntless courage, 
his honourable poverty, his fervent ze: 
for the interests of the state, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of 
fortune, and never disturbed by either. 
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ederiothe Great and his Times. Edited, 
Pree an Introduction, by THOMAS CAMP- 


BELL, Esq. 2vols. Svo. London: 1842. 
Tms work, which has the high honour 
of being introduced to the world by 
the author of Lochiel and Hohenlin- 
den, is not wholly unworthy of so dis- 
tinguished a chaperon. It professes, 
indeed, to be no more than a compila- 
tion; but it is an exceedingly amusing 
compilation, and we shall be glad to 
have more of it. The narrative comes 
down at present only to the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War, and 
therefore does not comprise the most 
interesting portion of Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our 
readers that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting them With a slight 
sketch of the life of the greatest king 
that has, in modern times, succeeded 
by right of birth to a throne. It may, 
wo fear, be impossible to compress so 
long and eventful a story within the 
limits which we must prescribe to our- 
selves. Should we be compelled to 

break off, we may perhaps, when the 
continuation of this work appears, re- 
turn to the subject. Z 

The Prussian monarchy, theyoungest 

of the great European states, but in 
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population and revenuefthe fifth among 
them, and in art, scienge, and civilisa- 
tion entitled to the thi, if not to the 
second place, sprang from a humble 
origm. About the beginning of the 
fifteenthe century, the marqnisate of 
Brandenburg was bestowed by the 
Emperor Sigismund on the noble family 
of Hohenzollern. the sixteenth cen- 
tury that family em raced the Lutheran 
doctrines. It obtained from the King 
of Boland, early in the seventeenth 
century, the investiture of the duchy of 
Prussia, Even after this accession of 
territory, the chiefs of the house of 


‘al | Hohenzollern hardly ranked with the 


Electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The 
soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile, Even round Berlin, the 
capital of the province, and round 
Potsdam, the favourite residence of the 
Margraves, the country was a desert. 
In some places, the deep sand could 
with difficulty be forced by assiduous 
tillage to yield thin crops of rye and 
oats. In other places, the ancient fo- 
rests, from which the conquerors of the 
Roman empire had descended on the 
Danube, remained untouched by tho 
hand of man. Where the soil was rich 
it was generally marshy, and its insa- 
lubrity repelled the cultivators whom 
its fertility attracted. Frederic Wil- 
liam, called the Great Elector, was the 
prince to whose policy his successors 
have agreed to ascribe their greatness, 
He acquired by the peace of West- 
phalia several valuable possessions, and 


among them the rich city and district 
of Magdeburg; and he left to his son 
Frederic a principality as considerable 
as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of roy- 
alty. Ostentatious and profuse, neg- 
ligent of his true interests and of his 
high duties, insatiably eager for friyo- 
lous distinctions, he added nothing to 
the real weight of the state which he 
governed: perhaps he transmitted his 
inheritance to his children impaired 


rather than augmented in values but 
he succeeded in gaining eS Ta 


ject of his life, the title i 
the year 1700 he assumed, this new 
dignity. He had on that occasion to 
undergo all the mortifications which 
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fall to the lo| of ambitious upstarts. 
Compared witl\the other crowned heads 
of Europe, he made a figure resembling 
that which a Nabob or a Commissary, 
who had bonght a title, would make in 
the company of Peers whose Uncestors 
had been attainted for treason against 
the Plantagenets. The envy of the 
class which Fredesic quitted, and the 
civil scorn of the class into which he 
intruded himself, were marked in very 
significantways. The Elector of Saxony 
at first refused to acknowledge the new 
Majesty. Lewis the Fourteenth looked 
down on his brother King with an air 
not unlike that with which the Count 
in Molières play regards Monsieur 
Jourdain, just fresh from the mum- 
mery of being made a gentleman. 
Austria exacted large sacrifices in re- 
turn for her recognition, and at last 
gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, 
Frederic William, a prince who must 
be allowed to have possessed some 
talents for administration, but whose 
character was disfigured by odious 
vices, and whose eccentricities were 
such as had never before been seen out 
of a madhouse. He was exact and 
diligent in the transacting of business ; 
and he was the first who formed the 
design of obtaining for Prussia a place 
among the European powers, alto- 
gether out of proportion to her extent 
and population, by means of a stron: 
military organization. Strict economy 
enabled him to keep mp a peace estab- 
lishment of sixty thousand troops. 
‘These troops were disciplined in such 
a manner, that placed beside them, the 
household regiments of Versailles and 
St. James’s would have appeared an 
awkward squad. The master of such 
a force could not but be regarded by 
all his neighbours as a formidable 
enemy and a yaluable ally, 

But the mind of Frederic William 
was so ill regulated, that all his incli- 
nations became passions, ahd all his 
passions partook of the character of 
moral and intellectual disease. His 
parsimony degenerated into sordid aya- 
Tice. His taste for military pomp and 
order became a mania, like that of a 


of a member of the Roxburghe Club 
for Caxtons. While the enyoys of the 
Court of Berlin were in a state of such 
squalid poverty as moved the laughter 
of foreign capitals, while the food placed 
before the princes and princesses of the 
blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty 
to appease hunger, and so bad that even 
hunger loathed it, no price was thought 
too extravagant for tallerecruits. ‘Tho 
ambition of the King was to form a 
brigade of giants, and every country 
was ransacked by his ageffts for men 
above the ordinary stature. ‘These re- 
searches were not confined to Europe: 
No head that towered above the crowd 
in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or 
of Surat, could escape the crimps of 
Frederic Wilham. One Irishman more 
than seyen feet high, who was picked 
up in London by the Prussian ambas- 
sador, received a bounty of near thir- 
teen hundred pounds sterling, very 
much more than the ambassadors 
salary. This extravagance was the 
more absurd, because a stout youth of 
five feet eight, who might have been 
procured for a few dollars, would in all 
probability have been a much more 
valuable soldier. But to Frederic 
William, this huge Trishman was what 
‘a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, is to 
a collector of a different kind. 

Tt is remarkable, that, though tho 
main end of Frederic William’s ad- 
ministration was to haye a great mili- 
tary force, though his reign forms an 
important epoch in the history of mili- 
tary discipline, and though his domi- 
nant passion was the love of military 
display, he was yet one of the most pa- 
cific of princes. We are afraid that his 
aversion to war was not the effect of 
humanity, but was merely one of his 
thousand whims. His feeling about 
his troops seems to have resembled a 
miser’s feeling about his money, He 
loyed to collect them, to count them, 
to see them increase; but he could not 
find it in his heart to break in upon 
the precious hoard. He looked for- 
ward to some future time when his 
Patagonian battalions were to drive 
hostile infantry before them like sheep : 
but this future time was always reced- 


Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that |ing ; and it is probable that, if his life 
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had been prolonged thirty years, his 
superb army would never have seen any 
harder service than a sham fight in the 
fields near Berlin. But the great mili- 
tary means which he had collected were 
destined to be employed by a spirit far 
more dating and inventive than his own. 
Frederic, Surnamed the Great, son of 
Frederic William, was born in January, 
1712, It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a 
strong aud:sharp understanding, and a 
rare firnmes “OF, temper and intensity 
of will. As to the other parts of his 
character, it is difficult to say whether 
they are to be ascribed to nature, or to 
the strange training which he under- 
went. The history of his boyhood is 
painfully interesting, Oliver Twist in 
the parislt workhouse, Smike at Dothe- 
boys Hall, were petted children when 
compared with this wretched heir ap- 
parent of a crown. The nature of 
Frederic William was hard and bad, 
and the habit of exercising arbitrary 
power had made him frightfully savage. 
His rage constantly vented itself to 
right and left in curses and blows. 
When his Majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a 
tiger had broken loose from a mena- 
gerie. If he met a lady in the street, 
he gave her a kick, and told her to go 
home and mind her brats, If he sawa 
clergyman staring at the soldiers, he 
admonished the reverend gentleman to 
betake himself to study and prayer, and 
enforced this pious advice by a sound 
caning, administered on the spot. But 
it was in his own house that he was 
most unreasonable and ferocious, His 
palace was hell, and he the most exe- 
crable of fiends, a cross between Moloch 
and Puck, His son Frederic and his 
daughter Wilhelmina, afterwards Mar- 
gravine of Bareuth, were in an especial 
manner objects of his aversion. His 
own mind was uncultivated. He de- 
spised literature, He hated infidels, 
papists, and metaphysicians, and did 
not very well understand in what they 
differed from each other. The business 
of life, according to him, was to drill 
and to be drilled. The recreations 
suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud 
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between the pufis of the] pipe, to play 
backgammon for threjj halfpence a 
rubber, to kill wild hogs, and to shoot 
partridges by the thousand. The Prince 
Royal showed little inclination either 
for the sections employments or for the 
amusements of his father. He shirked 
the duties of the parade: he detested 
the fume of tobacco: he had no taste 
either for backgammon or for ficld 
sports. He had an exquisite ear, and 
performed skilfully on the flute. His 
earliest instructors had been French 
refugees, and they had awakened ip 
him a strong passion for French lite- 
raturé and French society. Frederic 
William regarded these tastes as effe- 
minate and contemptible, ‘and, by 
‘abuse and persecution, made them still 
stronger. ‘Things became worse when 
the Prince Royal attained that time of 
life at which the great revolution in 
the human mind and body takes place. 
He was guilty of some youthful indis- 
cretions, which no good and wise pa- 
rent would regard with severity. At 
a later period he was accused, truly or 
falsely, of vices from which History 
averts her eyes, and which even Satire 
blushes to name, vices such that, to 
borrow the energetic language of Lord 
Keeper Coventry, “the adpraved na- 
ture of man, which of itself carricth 
man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” 
But the offences of his youth were not 
characterized by. any peculiar turpi- 
tude. They excited, however, trans- 
ports of rage in.the King, who hated 
all faults except those to which he was 
himself inclined, and who conceived 
that he made ample atonement to 
Heaven for his brutality, by holding 
the softer passions in detestation. The 
Prince Royal, too, was not one of those 
who are content to take their religion 
on trust. He asked puzzling questions, 
and brought forward arguments which 
seemed to savour of something dif- 
ferent from pure Lutheranism. The 
King suspected that his son was in- 
clined to be a heretic of some sort 
or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist 
his Majesty did not very well know. 
The ordinary malignity of Frederic 
William was bad enough. He now 


of tobaeco smoke, to sip Swedish beer 


thought malignity a part of his duty 


eth 
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as a Chtistia}\ man, and all the con- | 
science that ne had stimulated his ha- 
tred. The fiute was broken: the 
French books were sent out of the 
palace: the Prince was kicked and 
cudgelled, and pulled by the Mir. At 
dinner the plates were hurled at his 
head: sometimes he was restricted to 
bread and waters sometimes he was 
forced to swallow food so nauseous that 
he could not keep it on his stomach. 
Once his father knocked him down, 
dragged him along the floor to a win- 
dow, and was with difficulty prevented 
from strangling him with the cord of 
the curtain. The Queen, for the crime 
of not wishing to see her son murdered, 
was subjected to the grossest indigni- 
ties. The Princess Wilhelmina, who 
took her brother’s part, was treated al- 
most as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s appren- 
tices. Driven to despair, the unhappy 
youth tried to run away. Then the 
fury of the old tyrant rose to madness. 
The Prince was an officer in the army: 
his flight was therefore desertion ; and, 
in the moral code of Frederic William, 
desertion was the highest of all crimes. 
“ Desertion,” says this royal theologian, 
in one of his half crazy letters, “ is from 
hell. It is a work of the children of 
the Devil. No child of God could pos- 
sibly be guilty of it.” An accomplice 
of the Prince, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of a court martial, was mer- 
cilessly put to death. It seemed pro- 
bable that the Prince himself would 
suffer the same fate. It was with dif- 
ficulty that the intercession of the States 
of Holland, of the Kings of Sweden 
and Poland, and of the Emperor of 
Germany, sayed the House of Bran- 
denburg from the stain of an unnatural 
murder. After months of cruel sus- 
pense, Frederic learned that his life 
would be spared. He remained, how- 
ever, long a prisoner; but he was not 
on that account to be pitied. He found 
jn his gaolers a tenderness which he 
had never found in his father; his 
table was not sumptuous, but he had 
wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger: he could read the 
Henriade without being kicked, and 
could play on his flute without having 
it broken over his head. 
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When his confinement terminated 
he was a man. He had nearly com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, and could 
scarcely be kept much longer under 
the restraints which had made his boy- 
hood miserable, Suffering had ma- 
tured his understanding, while it had 
hardened his heart and soured his 
temper. He had learnt self-command 
and dissimulation: he sffected to con- 
form to some of his father’s views, and 
submissively accepted a wife, who was 
a wife only in name, fromhis father’s 
hand. He also served with credit, 
though without any opportunity of 
acquiring brilliant distinction, under 
the command of Prince Eugene, during 
a,campaign marked by no extraordi- 
nary events. He was now permitted 
to keep a separate establishment, and 
was therefore able to indulge with 
caution his own tastes, Partly in order 
to conciliate the King, and partly, no 
doubt, from inclination, he gave up a 
portion of his time to military and 
political business, and thus gradually 
acquired such an aptitude for affairs as 
his most intimate associates were not 
aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheins- 
berg, near the frontier which separates 
the Prussian dominions from the Duchy 
of Mecklenburg. Rheinsberg is a fer- 
tile and smiling spot, inthe midst of 
the sandy waste of the Marquisate. 
‘The mansion, surrounded by woods of 
oak and beech, looks out upon a spa- 
cious lake. ‘here Frederic amused 
himself by laying out gardens in regu- 
lar alleys and intricate mazes, by build- 
ing obelisks, temples, and conserva- 
tories, and by collecting rare fruits 
and flowgrs. His retirement was en- 
liyencd by a few companions, among 
whom he seems to have preferred those 
who, by birth or extraction, were 
French. With these inmates he dined 
and supped well, drank freely, and 
amused himself sometimes with con- 
certs, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called 
the Order of Bayard; but literature 
was his chief resource, 

His education had been entirely 
French. The long ascendency which 
Lewis the Fourteenth had enjoyed, and 
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the eminent merit of the tragic and 
comic dramatists, of the satirists, and 
Of the preachers who had flourished 
under that magnificent prince, had 
måde the French language predomi- 
nant in Europe. Even in countries 
hich had a national literature, and 
` which could boast of names greater 
“than*those of Racine, of Moliére, and 
of Massiliény.in the country of Dante, 
in the country of Cervantes, in the 
country of Shakspeare and Milton, the 
intellectuatsfashions of, Paris had been 
to a great extent’ adopted. Germany 
had tiot yet produced a single master- 
piece of poetry or eloquence. In Ger- 
many, ‘therefore, the French taste 
reigned without rival and without 
limit. Every youth of rank was 
‘taught to speak, and write French. 
That he should speak and write his 
own tongue with politeness, or even 
with accuracy snd facility, was re- 
garded as comparatively an unimport- 
ant object. Even Frederic Wolliam, 
with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, 
thought it necessary that his children 
should know French, and quite unne- 
cessary that they should be well versed 
in German. The Latin was positively 
interdicted. “My son,” his Majesty 
wrote, “shall not learn Latin; and, 
more than that, I will not suffer any 
body even to mention such a thing to 
me.” One of the preceptors ventured 
to read the Golden Bull in the original 
with the Prince Royal. Frederic Wil- 
liam entered the room, and broke out 
in his usual kingly style. 
“ Rascal, what are you at there ?” 
“Please your Majesty,” answered 
the preceptor, “I was explaining the 
Golden Bull to his Royal Highness.” 
“PII Golden Bull yon, you rascal!” 
roared the Majesty of Frussia. Up 
went the King’s cane; away ran the 
terrified instructor; and Frederic’s 
classical studies ended for ever. He 
now and then affected to quote Latin 
sentences, and produced such exqui- 
sitely Ciceronian phrases as these :— 
“ Stante pede morire” —s Tje gustibus 
non cest disputandus?—ETot yerbas 
tot spondera.” OF Italian, he had not 
enough to read a page of Metastasio 
with ease; and of the Spanish and 


English, he did not, 
aware, understand a si de 
As the highest human compositions 
to which he had access were those of 
the French writers, it is not strange 
that his? admiration -for those writers 
should haye been unbounded. His 
ambitious and eager temper early, 


we are 


prompted him to imitate what he ad- * 


mired. ‘The wish, perhaps, dearest to 
his heart was, that he might rank 
among the masters of French rhetoric 
and poctry. He wrote prose and verse 
as indefatigably as if he had been a 
starving hack of Cave or Osborn; but 
Nature, which had bestowed on him, 
ın a large measure, the talents of a 
captain and of an administrator, had 
withheld from him those higher and 
rarer gifts, without which industry 
Jabours in vain to produce immortal 
eloquence and song. And, idced, 
had he been blessed with more imagi- 
nation, wit, and fertility of thought, 
than he appears to have had, he would 
still haye been subject to one great dis- 
advantage, which would, in all pro- 
bability, haye for ever prevented him 
from taking a high place among men 
of letters. He had not the full com- 
mand of any language. “There was no 
machine of thought which he could 
employ with perfect ease, confidence, 
and freedom, He had German enough 
to scold his servants, or to give the 
word of command to his grenadiers ; 
but his grammar and pronunciation 
were extremely bad, He found it diffi- 
cult to make out the meaning even of 
the simplest German poetry. On one 
occasion a version of Racine’s Iphi- 
génie was read to‘him. He held the 
French original in his hand ; but was 
forced to own that, even with such 
help, he could not understand the trans- 
lation. Yet, though he had neglected 
his mother tongue in order to bestow 
all his attention on French, his French 
was, after all, the French of a foreigner. 
It was necessary for him to have always 
at his beck some men of letters pon 
Paris to point out the solecisms eu 

false rhymes of which, to the aa = 
was frequently guilty. ee ea i 
possessed the poctic faculty, of w ari 
as far as we can judge, he was utterly 
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destitute, tle wa'\t of a language would 
have prevented Fim from being a great 
poet. No noble'work of imagination, 
as far as we recollect, was ever com- 
posed by any man, except in a dialect 
which he had learned without fremem- 
bering how or when, and which he had 
spoken. with perfect ease before he had 
eyer analysed its stgucture. Romans 
of great abilities wrote Greck verses; 
but how many of those yerses have 
deserved to live? Many men of emi- 
nent genius have, in modern times, 
written Latin poems; but, as far as 
we are aware, none of those poems, not 
even Milton’s, can be ranked in the 
first class of art, or even very high int 
the second. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that, in the French verses of Fre- 
deric, we can find nothing beyond the 
reach of any man of good parts and 
industry, nothing above the level of 
Newdigate and Seatonian poetry. His 
best pieces may perhaps rank with the 
worst in Dodsley’s collection. In his- 
tory, he succeeded better. We do not, 
indeed, find, in any of his voluminous 
Memoirs, either deep reflection or vivid 
painting. But the narrative is distin- 
guished by clearness, conciseness, good 
sense, and a certain air of truth and 
simplicity, which is singularly graceful 
in a man who, haying done great 
things, sits down to relate them. On 
the whole, however, none of his writings 
are so agreeable to us as his Letters, 
particularly those which are written 
with carnestness, and are not embroi- 
dered with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man 
devoted to literature, and acquainted 
only with the literature of France, 
should have looked with profound yene- 
yation on the genius of Voltaire. “A 
man who has never seen the sun,” says 
Calderon, in one of his charming co- 
medies, “ cannot be blamed for think- 
ing that no glory can exceed that of 
the moon. A man who has seen nei- 
ther moon nor sun, cannot bÈ blamed 
for talking of the unrivalled brightness 
of the morning star.” Had Frederic 
been able to read Homer and Milton 
or even Virgil and Tasso, his admira- 
tion of the Henriade would prove that 
he was utterly destitute of the power 


of discerning what is excellent in art. 
Had he been familiar with Sophocles or 
Shakspeare, we should have expected 
him to appreciate Zaire more justly. 
Had he been able to study Thucydides 
and Tacitus in the original Greck and 
Latin, he would have known that there 
were heights in the eloquence of his- 
tory far beyond the reach of the author 
of the Life of Charles the Twelfth. But 
the finest heroic poem, several of the 
most powerful tragedies, and the most 
brilliant and picturesque histesical work 
that Frederic had ever read, were Vol- 
taire’s. Such high and various excel- 
lence moved the young Prince almost 
to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire 
on religious and philosophical’ ques- 
tions had not yet been fully exhibited 
to the public. At a later period, when 
an exile from his country, and at open 
war with the Church, he spoke out. 
But when Frederic was*at Rheinsberg, 
Voltaire was still a courtier; and, 
though he could not always curb his 
petulant wit, he had as yet published 
nothing that could exclude him from 
Versailles, and little that a divine of 
the mild and generous school of Gro- 
tius and Tillotson might not read with 
pleasure. In the Henriade, in Zaire, 
and in Alzire, Christian piety is exhi- 
bited in the most amiable form; and, 
some years after the period of which 
we are writing, a Pope condescended 
to accept the dedication of Mahomet. 
The real sentiments of the poet, how- 
ever, might be clearly perceived by a 
keen eye through the decent disguise 
with which he veiled them, and could 
not escape the sagacity of Frederic, 
who held similar opinions, and had been 
accustomed to practise similar dissimu- 
lation, ae re 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the 
style of a worshipper ; and Voltaire re- 
plied with exquisite grace and address. 
‘A correspondence followed, which may 
be studied with advantage by those who 
wish to become proficients in the ig- 
noble art of flattery. No man ever paid 
compliments better than Voltaire. His 
sweetest confectionery had always a 
delicate, yet stimulating flavour, which 
was delightful to palates wearied by 
the coarse preparations of inferior ar- 
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tists. It Was only from his hand that 
so much sugar could be swallowed 
without making the swallower sick. 
Copies of verses, writing desks, trinkets 
of amber,were exchanged between the 
friends. Frederic confided his writ- 
ings to Voltaire; and Voltaire ap- 
plauded, as if Frederic had been Ra- 
cine and Bossuet in one. One of his 
Royal Highness’s performances was a 
refutation of Machiavelli. Voltaire 
“undertook to convey it to the press. 
It was @htitled the Anti-Machiavel, 
and was an edifying homily against 
rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary government, 
unjust war, in short, against almost 
every thing for which its author is now 
remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then 
a ferocious growl at the diversions of 
Rheinsberg. But his health was broken; 
his end was approaching; and his 
vigour was impaired. He had only one 

leasure left, that of seeing tall soldiers. 
Te could always be propitiated by a 
present of a grenadier of six feet four 
‘or six feet five; and such presents were 
from time to time judiciously offered 
by his son. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic 
William met death with a firmness and 
dignity worthy of a better and wiser 
man; and Frederic, who had just com- 
pleted his-twenty-eighth year, became 
King of Prussia. His character was little 
understood. That he had good abili- 
ties, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, 
could doubt. But the easy Epicurean 
life which he had led, his love of good 
cookery and good wine, of music, of 
conversation, of light literature, led 
many to regard him as a.sensual and 
intellectual yoluptuary.. His habit of 
canting about moderation, peace, li- 
berty, and the happiness which a good 
mind derives from the happiness of 
others, had imposed on some who 
should have known better. ‘Those who 
thought best of him, expected a Tele- 
machus after Fénélon’s pattern. Others 

predicted the approach of a Medicean 
age, an age propitious to learning and 
art, and not unpropitious to pleasure. 
Nobody had the least suspicion that a 
tyrant of extraordinary military and 
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political talents, of iydustry more ex 
traordinary still, witlh{put fear, without 
faith, and without mercy, had ascended 
the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at 
his old boon-companion’s coronation 
was not more bitter than that which 
awaited some of the inmates of Rheins- 
berg. They haddong looked forward 
to the accession of their patron. as to 
the event from which their own pros- 
pefity and greatness was to date 
They had at last reached the promised 
land, the land which they had figured 
to themselves as flowing with milk and 
honey; and they found it a desert, 
“No more of these fooleries,” was the 
short, sharp admonition given by Fre- 
deric to one of them. It soon became 
plain that, in the most important 
points, the new sovereign bore a strong 
family likeness to his predecessor. 
There was indeed a wide difference 
between the father and the son as re- 
spected extent and vigour of intel- 
lect, speculative opinions, amusements, 
studies, outward demeanour. But the 
groundwork of the character was the 
same in both. To both were common 
the love of order, the loye of business, 
the military taste, the parsimony, the 
imperious spirit, the temper irritable 
even to ferocity, the pleasure in the 
pain and humiliation of others, But 
these propensities had in Frederic 
William partaken of the general un- 
soundness of his mind, and wore a very 
different aspect when found in com- 
pany with the strong and cultivated 
understanding of his successor. Thus, 
for example, Frederic was as anxious 
as any prince could be about the effi- 
ciency of his army. But this anxiety 
never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that which led his father to pay 
fancy prices for giants. Frederic was 
as thrifty about money as any prince 
or any private man ought to be. But 
he did not conceive, like his father, that 
it was worth while to eat unyholesome 
cabbages for the purpose of eoin our 
or five rixdollars in the year. re- 
deric was, we fear, as malevolent as his 

$ ies wi bled him 
father; but Frederic’s wit enabl 
often to show his malevolence in ways 


more decent than those to which his 
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father resorted, and to inflict misery 
and degradation ‘by a taunt instead of 
a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no 
means relinquished his hereditary pri- 
yilege of kicking and eudgelling. His 
practice, however, as to that «matter, 
differed in some important respects 
from his father’s. To Frederic Wil- 
liam, the mere circumstance that any 
persons whatever, men, women, or 
children, Prussians or foreigners, were 
within reach of his toes end of his 
cane, appeared to be a sufficient reason 
for proceeding to belabour them. Fre- 


„deric required provocation as well as 


yicinity ; nor was he ever known to 
inflict this paternal species of correc- 
tion on any but his born snbjects ; 
though on one occasion M. ‘Thiébault 
had reason, during a few seconds, to 
anticipate the high honour of being an 
exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still 
very imperfectly understood either by 
his subjects or by his neighbours, when 
events occurred which exhibited it in 
a strong light. A few months after 
his accession died Charles the Sixth, 
Emperor of Germany, the last de- 
scendant, in the male line, of the house 
‘of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long 
before his death, relinquished all hopes 
of male issue. During the latter part 
of his life, his principal object had been 
to secure to his descendants in the 
female line the many crowns of the 
house of Hapsburg. With this view, 
he had promulgated a new law of suc- 
cession, widely celebrated throughout 
Europe under the name of the Prag- 
matic Sanction. By virtue of this law, 
his daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, wife of Francis of Loraine, 
succeeded to the dominions of her 
ancestors, 

No sovereign has ever taken posses- 
sion of a throne by aclearer title. Al 
the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to 
one single end, the settlement of the 
succession. From every person whose 
rights could be considered as injuriously 
affected, yenunciations in the most so- 
Jemn form had been obtained. The new 
law had been ratified by the Estates of 
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all the kingdoms and principalities 
which made up the great Austrian mo- 
narchy. England, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Germanic body, had bound them- 
selves by treaty to maintain ‘the Prag- 
matic Sanction. That instrument was 
placed under the protection of the pub- 
lic faith of the whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stjpulations on 
this subject had existed, the arrange- 
ment was one which no good man 
would have been willing to disturb. It 
was a peaceable arrangement. It was 
an arrangement acceptable to the great 
population whose happiness was chiefly 
concerned. It was an arrangement 
which made no change in the distribu- 
tion of poweramong the states of Christ- 
endom. It was an arrangement which 
could be set aside only by means of a 
general war; and, if it were set aside, 
the effect would be, ¢hat the equili- 
brium of Europe would be deranged, 
that the loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged, and 
that great provinces which had been 
united for centuries would be torn from 
each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, 
therefore, bound by every obligation 
which those who are intrusted with 
power over their fellow-creatures ought 
to hold most sacred, to respect and de- 
fend the rights of the Archduchess. 
Her situation and her personal qualities 
were such as might be expected to moye 
the mind of any generous man to pity, 
admiration, and chivalrous tenderness, 
She was in her twenty-fourth year. Her 
form was majestic, her features beauti- 
ful, her countenance sweet and ani- 
mated, her voice musical, her deport- 
ment gracius gnd dignified. In all 
domestic relafions she was without re- 
proach. She was married to a husband 
whom she loved, and was on the point 
of giving birth to a child, when death 
deprived her of her father. The loss 
of a parent, and the new cares of em- 
pire, were too much for her in the deli- 
cate state of her health, Her spirits 
were depressed, and her cheek lost its 
bloom. Yet it seemed that she had 
little cause for anxiety. It seemed that 


justice, humanity, and the faith of trea 
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ties would have their due weight, and 


that the settlement so solemnly gua- 
ranteed would be quietly carried into 


effect. England, Russia, Poland, and 
Holland, declared in form their inten- 
tion to adhere to their engagements. 
‘The French ministers made a verbal 
declaration to the same effect. But 
from no quarter did the young Queen 
of Hungary receive stronger assurances 
of friendship’ and support than from the 


King of Prussia, 
Yet tl 


the gazettes. 


Doctor Preuss. 


tensions, 
might originally have been in the right, 
Prussia had submitted. Prince after 
prince of the house of Brandenburg 
had acquiesced in the existing ar- 
rangement. Nay, the Court of Berlin 
had recently been allied with that of 
Vienna, and had guaranteed the inte- 
£rity of the Austrian states. Is it not 
perfectly clear that, if'antiquated claims 
are to be sct up against recent treaties 
and long possession, the world can 
never be at peace for aday ? The laws 
of all nations haye wisely established a 
time of limitation, after which titles, 
however illegitimate in their origin, 
cannot be questioned, It is felt by every 
body, that to eject a person from his 
estate on the ground of some injustice 
committed in the time of the Tudors 
would produce all the evils which result 


King of Prussia, the Anti- 
Machiavel, had already fully determined 
to commit the great crime of violating 
his plighted faith, of robbing the ally 
whom he was bound to defend, and of 
plunging all Europe into along, bloody, 

“and desolating war; and all this for no 
end whatever, except that he might cx- 
tend his dominions, and see his namein 

He determined to assem- 

ble a great army with speed and secrecy, 

to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa 
should be apprised of his design, and to 
add that rich province to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at 
length the pleas which the compiler of 
the Memoirs before us has copied from 

‘They amount to this, 

that the house of Brandenburg had 

some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been com- 
pelled, by hard usage on the part of the 

Court of Vienna, to waive those pre- 

It is certain that, whoever 
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from arbitrary confisclition, and would 
make all property inse/'ure. It concerns 
the commonwealth—fo runs the legal 
™axim—that there be an end of liti- 
gation. And surély this maxim is at 
least gqually applicable to the great 
commonwealth of -states; for in that 
commonwealth litigation means the 
devastation of provinces, the suspen- 
sion of trade and’ industry, sieges like 
those of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, 
pitched fields like those of Eylau and 
Borodino. We hold that the transfer of 
Norway from Denmark to Sweden was 
an unjustifiable proceeding ; but would 
the king of Denmark be therefore justi- 
fied in landing, without any new pro- 
vocation in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there? The king of 
Holland thinks, no doubt, that he was 
unjustly deprived of the Belgian pro- 
vinces. Grant that it were so, Wonld 
he, therefore, be justified in marching 
with an army on Brussels? The case 
against Frederic was still stronger, in- 
asmuch as the injustice of which he 
complained had been committed more 
than a century before. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he owed the highest per- 
sonal obligations to the house of Aus- 
tria, It may be doubted whether his 
life had not been preserved by the in- 
tercession of the prince whose daughter 
he was about to plunder. 

To do the King justice, he pretended 
to no more virtue than he had. In ma- 
nifestoes he might, for form’s sake, 
insert some idle storics about his anti- 
quated claim on Silesia; but in his 
conyersations and Memoirs he took a 
yery different tone. His own words 
are: “Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried 
the day; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he 
acted with ability and vigour. It was 
impossible wholly to conceal his pre- 
parations; for throughout the Prussian 
territories regiments, guns, and bag- 
gage were in motion, ‘The Austrian 
envoy at Berlin apprised his court of 
these facts, and expressed a suspicion 
of Frederie’s designs ; but the Danan 
of Maria Theresa refused to give credi 
to so black an imputation on & EA 
prince who was known chiefly by 
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high professions of integrity and phi- 
Janthropy. “ We vill not,” they wrote, 
“sve cannot, belicve it.” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces 
had been assembled. Without any de- 
claration of war, without any demand 
for reparation, in the very act of pour- 
ing forth compliments and assurances 
of good will, Frederic commenced hos- 
tilities. Many thousands of his troops 
were actually in Silesia before the 
Queen of Hungary knew that he had 
set up any claim to any part of her 
territories. At length he sent her a 
message which could be regarded only 
„asan insult. If she would but let him 
haye Silesia, he would, he said, stand 
by her against any power which should 
try to deprive her of her other domi- 
nions; as if he was not already bound 
to stand by her, or as if his new promise 
could fe of more value than the old 
one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold 
was severe, and the roads heavy with 
mire. But the Prussians pressed on. 
Resistance was impossible. The Aus- 
trian army was then neither numerous 
nor efficient, ‘The small portion of that 
army which lay in Silesia was unpre- 
pared for hostilities. Glogau was block- 

` aded; Breslau opened its gates; Ohlan 
was evacuated. A few scattered garri- 
sons still held out; but the whole open 
country was subjugated: no enemy 
ventured to encounter the King in the 
field ; and, before the end of January 
1741, he returned to receive the con- 
gratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely 
a question between Frederic and Maria 
Theresa, it would be impossible to ac- 
quit the Prussian King of gross perfidy, 
But when we consider the effects which 
his policy produced, and could not fail 
to produce, on the whole community of 
civilized nations, we are compelled to 
pronounce & condemnation still more 
severe. ‘Till he began the war, it seem- 
ed possible,even probable, thavthe peace 
of the world would be preserved. The 
plunder of the great Austrian heritage 
Was indeed a strong temptation 3 and 
in more than one cabinet ambitious 
schemes were already meditated. But 
the treaties by which the Pragmatic 
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Sanction had been guaranteed were 
express and recent. ‘To throw all Eu- 
rope into confusion fora purpose clearly 
unjust, was no light matter. England 
was true to her engagements. The voice 
of Flenry had always been for peace. 
He had a conscience. He was now in 
extreme old age, and was unwilling, 
after a life which, when his situation 
was considered, must be pronounced 
singularly pure, to carry tHe fresh stain 
of @ great crime before the tribunal of 
his God. Even the vain ang nnprin- 
cipled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was 
one wild day-dream of conquest and 
spoliation, felt that France, bound as 
she was by solemn stipulations, could 
not, without disgrace, make a direct 
attack on the Austrian dominions. 
Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pretended 
that he had a right to a large part of 
the inheritance which the Pragmatic 
Sanction gave to the Queen of Hun- 
gary ; but he was not sufficiently pow- 
erful to move without support. It 
might, therefore, not unreasonably be 
expected that, after a short period of 
restlessness, all the potentates of Chris- 
tendom would acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments made by the late Emperor. But 
the selfish rapacity of the King of Prus- 
sia gave the signal to his neighbours. 
His example quieted their sense of 
shame. His success led them to un- 
derrate the difficulty of dismembenng 
tho Austrian monarchy. The wholo 
world sprang to arms. On the head 
of Frederic is all the blood which was 
shed in a war which raged during many 

ears and in every quarter of the globe, 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, 
the blood of the mountaineers who were 
slaughtered at Culloden. The eyils 
produced by his wickedness were felt 
in lands whefe the name of Prussia 
was unknown; and, in order that he 
might rob a neighbour whom he had 
promised to defend, black men fought 
on the coast of Coromandel, and red 
men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America, ` 

Silesia had been occupied without a 
battle; but the Austrian troops were 
advancing to the relief of the fortresses 
which still held out. In the spring 
Frederic rejoined his army. He had 
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seen little of war, and had neyer com- 
manded any great body of men in the 
field. It is not, therefore, strange that 
his first military operations showed 
little of that skill which, at a later 
period, was the admiration of Europe. 
‘What connoisseurs say of some pictures 
painted by Raphael in his youth, may 
be said of this campaign. It was in 
Frederic’s early bad manner. Fortu- 
nately for hifn, the generals to whom he 
was opposed were men of small capacity. 
‘The discipline of his own troops, par- 
ticularly È the infantry, was unequalled 
in that age ; and some able and ex- 
perienced officers were at hand to assist 
him with their advice. Of these, the 
most distinguished was Field-Marshal 
Schwerin, a brave adventurer of Pome- 
ranian extraction, wao had serron pat 
the governments in Europe, 

the ee of the States General 
of Holland and, of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, had fought under Marlborough 
at Blenheim, and had been with Charles 
the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at 
Molwitz ; and never did the career of 
a great commander open in a more 
inauspicious manner. His army was 
victorious. Not only, however, did he 
not establish his title to the character 
of an able general ; but he was so un- 
fortunate as to make it doubtful whether 
he possessed the vulgar courage of a 
soldier. The cavalry, which he com- 
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had fought while he‘ was flying. So 
unpromising was the} first appearance 
of the greatest warrior of that age. 
The battle of Molwitz was the sig- 
nal for a general explosion throughout 
Europę. Bavaria took uparms. Eran 
not yet declaring herself a princip 
in the war, took part in it as an ally of 
Bavaria. ‘The two great statesmen to 
whom mankind Imd owed many years 
of tranquillity, disappeared about this 
time from the scene, but not till they 
had both been guilty of the weakness 
of sacrificing their sense of Justi¢evand 
their love of peace to the vain hope of 
preserving their power. Fleury, sink- 


down by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. 
Walpole retired from the service of his 
ungrateful country to his woods and 
paintings at Houghton; and his power 
devolved on the daring and eccentric 
Carteret. As were “Ministers, so 
were the nations. Thirty years during 
which Europe had, with few interrup- 
tions, enjoyed repose, had prepared the 
public mind for greatmilitary efforts. 


A new generation hai wn up, which 
could not remember tlitssiege of Turin 
or the slaughter of Malplaqaet ; which 


knew war by nothing but its trophies ; 
and which, while it looked with pride 
on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
statue in the Place of Victories, little 
thought by what privations, by what 
waste of private fortunes, by how many 


manded in’ person, was put to flight. | bitter tears, conquests must be pur- 


Unacccustomed to the tumult and car- 
nage of a field of battle, he lost his 
self-possession, and listened too readily 
to those who urged him to save him- 
self. His English grey carried him 
many miles from the field, while 
Schwerin, though wounded in two 
Places, manfully uphéld-the day. ‘The 
Skill of the old Field-Marshal and the 
steadiness of the Prussian battalions 
prevailed ; and the Austrian army was 
driven from the field with the loss of 
eight thousand men, 

The news Was carried late at night 
to a mill in which the King had taken 
shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. 
He was successful; but he owed his 


| chased. 


For a time fortune seemed adverso 
to the Queen of Hungary. Frederic 
invaded Moravia. ‘The French and 
Bayarians penetrated into Bohemia, 
and were there joined by the Saxons. 
Prague was taken. The Elector of 
Bavaria was raised by the suffrages of 
his colleagues to the Imperial throne, 
a throne which the practice of centu- 
ries had almost entitled the House of 
Austria to regard as a hereditary pos- 
session, < 
Yet was the spirit of the haughty 
danghter of the Cæsars unbroken. 
Hungary was still hers by #1 unques- 
tionable title; and although her ances- 


success to dispositions which others had 
made, and to the valour of men who 


tors had found Hungary the most mu- 
tinons of all their kingdoms, she re- 


ing under age and infirmity, was borne ` 


ie 
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solved to trust herself to the fidelity of 
a people, rude indeed, turbulent, gnd 
impatient of oppression, but brave, 
generous, and simple-hearted. In the 
midst of distress. and peril she had given 
birth to a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she 
risen from her couch, when she has- 
tened to Presburg. There, in the sight 
of an innumerable multitude, she was 
crowned with the crown and robed 
with the robe of St. Stephen. No spec- 
tator could restrain his tears when the 
beautiful young mother, still weak 
from child-bearing, rode, after the 
fashion of her fathers, up the Mount 
of Defiance, unsheathed the ancient 
sword of state, shook it towards north 
and south, east and west, and, with a 
glow on her pale face, challenged the 
four corners of the world to dispute 
her rights and those of her boy. At 
the first sitting of the Diet she ap- 
peared clad in deep mourning for her 
father, and in pathetic and dignified 
words implored her people to support 
her just cause, Magnates and depu- 
ties sprang up, half drew their sabres, 
and with eager yoices vowed to stand 
by her with their lives and fortunes. 
Till then, her firmness had never once 
forsaken her before the public eye ; 
but at that shout she sank down upon 
her throne, and wept aloud. Still more 
touching was the sight when, a few 
days Jater, she came again before the 
Estates of her realm, and held up be- 
fore them the little Archduke in her 
arms. Then it was that the enthu- 
siasm of Hungary broke forth into that 
war-cry which soon resounded through- 
out Europe, “ Let us die for our King, 
Maria Theresa 1” 

In the mean time, Frederic was me- 
ditating 4 change of policy. He had 
no wish to raise France to supreme 
power on the Continent, at the expense 
of the house of Hapsburg. His first 
object was to rob the Queen of Hun- 
gary. His second object was that, if 
possible, nobody should rob “her but 
himself, He had entered into engage- 
ments with the powers leagued against 
Austria; but these engagements were 
in his estimation of no more force than 
the guarantee formerly given to the 
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Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now 
was to secure his share of the plunder 
by betraying his accomplices. Maria 
‘Theresa was little inclined to listen to 
any such compromise; but the English 
government represented to her so 
Strongly the necessity of buying off 
Frederic, that she agreed to negotiate. 
The negotiation would not, however, 
have ended in a treaty, had not the 
arms of Frederic been crdwned with 
a second victory. Prince Charles of 
Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria The- 
resa, a bold and active, though unfor- 
tunate general, gave battle to the Prns- 
sians at Chotusitz, and was defeated. 
The King was still only a learner of 
the military art. He acknowledged, at 
a later period, that his success on this 
occasion was to be attributed, not ar 
all to his own gencralship, but solely 
to the valour and steadiness of his 
troops. He completely,etfaced, how- 
ever, by his personal courage and 
energy, the stain which Molwitz had 
left on his reputation, 

A peace, concluded under the Eng- 
lish mediation, was the fruit of this 
battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia: 
Frederic abandoned his allies: Saxony 
followed his example; and the Queen 
was left at liberty to turn her whole 
force against France and Bavaria. She 
was every where triumphant. The 
French were compelled to evacuate, 
Bohemia, and with difficulty effected 
their escape. The whole line of their 
retreat might be tracked by the corpses 


of thousands who had died of cold, 
fatigue, and hunger. Many of those 
who reached their country carried with 
them the seeds of death, Bavaria was 
overrun by bands of ferocious warriors 
from that bleody debatable land which 
lies on the frontiér between Christen- 
dom and Islam. The terrible names 
of the Pandoor, the Croat; and the 
Hussar, then first became familiar to 
western Europe. The unfortunate 
Charles of Bavaria, vanquished by 
Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driyen 
from his hereditary states, and ne- 
glected by his allies, was hurried by 
shame and remorse to an untimely end. 
An English army appeared in 
heart of Germany, and defeated the 
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French at Dettingen. The Austrian 
captains already began to talk of com- 
pleting the work of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and of compelling France to 
relinquish Alsace and the three Bi- 
shoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, 
looked to Frederic for help. He had 
been guilty of two great treasons : per- 
haps he might be induced to commit a 
third. The Duchess of Chateauroux 
then held the chief influence over the 
feeble Lewis. She determined to send 
an agent to Berlin; and Voltaire was 
selected for the mission. He eagerly 
undertook the task; for, while his 
literary fame filled all Europe, he was 
troubled with a childish, craving for 
political distinction. He was van, and 
not without reason, of his address, and 
of his insinuating eloquence 5 and he 
flattered himself that he possessed 
boundless influence over the King of 
a, The truth was that he knew, 


Prussi ew 
~as yet, only one corner of Frederic’s 
character. He was well acquainted 


with all the petty vanities and affecta- 
tions of the poetaster; but was not 
aware that these foibles were united 
with all the talents and vices which 
Jead to success in active life, and that 
the unlucky versifier who pestered him 
with reams of middling Alexandrines, 
was the most vigilant, suspicious, and 
severe of politicians. 
Voltaire was received with every 
mark of respect and friendship, was 
lodged in the palace, and had a seat 
daily at the royal table. The negotia- 
tion was of an extraordinary descrip- 
tion. Nothing can be conceived more 
whimsical than the conferences which 
took place between the first literary 
man and the first practical man of the 
age, whom a strange weakness had in- 
duced to exchange their parts. The 
great poct would talk of nothing but 
treaties and guarantees, and the great 
King of nothing but metaphors and 
rhymes, On one occasion Voltaire put 
into his Majesty’s hands a paper on the 
state of Europe, and received it back 
with verses scrawled onthe margin. In 
secret they both laughed at each other. 
Voltaire did not spare the King’s 
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cord his opinion of Voltaire's diplo- 
macy. “He had nogeredentials,” says 
Frederic, “and the Whole mission was 
a joke, a mere farce,” 

But what the influence of Voltaire 
couldnot effect, the rapid progress of 
the Austrian arms effected. If it 
should be in the power of Maria ‘Theresa 
and George the Second to dictate terms 
of peace to Frafice, what chance was 
there that Prussia would long retain 
Silesia? Frederic’s conscience told 
him that he had acted perfidionsly and 
inhumanly towards the Queen, of Hun- 
gary. That her resentment was strong 
she had given ample proof; and of her 
respect for treaties he judged by his 
own. Guarantees, he said, were mere 
filigree, pretty to look at, but too 
brittle to bear the slightest pressure. 
He thought it his safest course to ally 
himself closely to France, andi again to 
attack the Empress Queen” Accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 1744, without 
notice, without any decent pretext, 
he recommenced hostilities, marelied 
through the electorate of Saxony with- 
out troubling himself about the per- 
mission of the Elector, invaded Bohe- 
mia, took Prague, and even menaced 
Vienna. 2 

It was now that, for the first time, 
he experienced the inconstancy of for- 
tune. An Austrian army under Charles 
of Loraine threatened his communica- 
tions with Silesia. Saxony was all in 
arms behind him. He found it neces- 
sary to save himself by a retreat, He 
afterwards owned that his failure was 
the natural effect of his own blunders. 
No general, he said, had ever com- 
mitted greater faults. It must be added, 
that to the reverses of this campaign 
he always ascribed his subsequent suc- 
cesses, It was in the midst of diffi- 
culty and disgrace that he caught the 
first clear glimpse of the principles © 
the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. 
The war raged by sea and ity Hi 
Italy, in Germany, and in ee be 
and even England, after many Ie T 

5 «ot saw, for the 
profound internal quiet, t in battle 
last time, hostile armies This rahe is 
array against each other. y 


poems ; and the King has left on re- 


memorable in the life of Frederic, 85 


* ficiency which a man of vigorous facul- 


Se 
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the date at which his noviciate in the 
art of war may he said to have termi- 
nated. There hiye been great cap- 
tains whose precocious and self-taught 
military skill resembled intuition. 
Condé, Clive, and Napoleon are ex- 
amples. But Frederic was not one of 
these brilliant portents. His proficiency 
in military science was simply the pro- 


ties makes in any science to which he 
applies his mind with earnestness and 
industry. It was at Hohenfriedbefg 
that he first proved how much he had 
profited by his errors, and by their con- 
sequences. His victory on that day 
was chiefly due to his skilful disposi- 
tions, and convinced Europe that the 
prince who, a few years before, had 
stood aghast in the rout of Molwitz, 
had attained in the military art a mas- 
tery equalled by none of his contem- 
poraries, or equalled by Saxe alone. 
‘The victory of Hohenfriedberg was 
speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the mean time, the arms of France 
had been victorious in the Low Coun- 
tries, Frederic had no longer reason 
to fear that Maria Theresa would be 
able to give law to Europe, and he be- 
gan to meditate a fourth breach of his 
engagements, ‘TheCourt of Versailles 
was alarmed and mortified. A letter 
of earnest expostulation, in the hand- 
writing of Lewis, was sent to Berlin; 
but in vain. In the autumn of 1745, 
Frederic made peace with England, 
and, before the close of the year, with 
Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no 
obstacle to an accommodation. That 
unhappy prince was no more; and 
Francis of Loraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, was raised, with the 
general assent of the Germanic body, 
to the Imperial throne. s 

Prussia was again at peace; but the 
European war lasted till, in the year 
1748, it was terminated by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the powers 
that had taken part in it, the only gainer 
was Frederic. Not only had he added 
to his patrimony the fine provinee of 

s Silesia; he had, by his unprincipled 
dexterity, succeeded so well in alter- 
nately depressing the scale of Austria 

Vor. IL 
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and that of France, that he was genç- 
rally regarded as holding the balance 
of Enrope, a high dignity for one who 
ranked lowest among kings, and whose 
great-grandfather had been no more 
than a Margrave. By the public, the 
King of Prussia was considered as a 
Politician destitute alike of morality 
and decency, insatiably rapacious, and 
shamelessly false; nor was the public 


much in the wrong. He ‘was at the 
same time allowed to be a man of parts, 


a risin; neral, a shre i 

aa ng gen may ; wd negotiator 
wherein he surpassed all mankind, 
were as yet unknown to others or yo 
himself; for they were qualities which 
shine out only on a dark ground. His 
career had hitherto, with little inter- 
ruption, been prosperous; and it was 


Those qualities 


only in adversity, in adyersity which 


seemed without hope or resource, in 


adversity which would, have over- 


whelmed even men, celebrated for 
strength of mind, that his real great- 
ness could be shown. 


He had, from the commencement of 
his reign, applied himself to public 
business after a fashion unknown 
among kings. Lewis the Fourteenth, 
indeed, had been his own prime minis- 
ter, and had exercised a general super- 
intendence oyer all the departments of 
the government; but this was not suf- 
ficient for Frederic. He was hot con- 
tent with being his own prime minister: 
he would be his own sole minister. 
Under him there was no room, not 
merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, 
but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. 
A love of labour for its own sake, a 
restless and insatiable longing to dic- 
tate, to intermeddle, to make his power 
felt, a profound scorn and distrust of 
his fellow-creatuzes; made him unwill- 
ing to ask counsel, to confide important 
secrets, to delegate ample powers. The 
highest functionaries under his govern- 
ment were mere clerks, and were not 
so much trusted by him as valuable 
clerks are often trusted by the heads of 
departments. He was his own trea- 
surer, his own commander-in-chief, his 
own intendant of public works, his own 
minister for trade and justice, for home 
affairs and foreign affairs, his own 
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master of the horse, steward, and cham- 
berlain. Matters of which no chief of 
an office in any other government would 
eyer hear were, in this singular mo- 
narchy, decided by the King in person. 
If a traveller wished for a good place 
to see a review, he had to write to 
Frederic, and received next day, from 
a royal messenger, Vrederic’s answer 
signed by Fredéric’s own hand. ‘This 
was an extravagant, a morbid activity. 
The public Business would assuredly 
have been better done if each depart- 
ment had been put under a man of 
talents and integrity, and if the King 
had contented himself with a genera 
control. In this manner the advan- 
tages which belong to unity of design, 
and the advantages which belong to the 
division of labour, would have been to 
a great extent combined. But such a 
system would not have suited the pe- 
culiar temper of Frederic. He could 
tolerate no will, yo reason, in the state, 
save his own. He wished for no“abler 
assistance than that of penmen who 
had just understanding cnough to 
translate and transcribe, to make out 
his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes 
and No into an official form. Of the 
higher intellectual faculties, there is as 
much in a copying machine, or a litho- 
graphic press, as he required from a 
secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were 
hardly to be expected from a human 
body or a human mind. At Potsdam, 
his ordinary residence, he rose at three 
in summer and four in winter. A page 
soon appeared, with a large basket full 
of all the letters which had arrived for 
the King by the last courier, despatches 
from ambassadors, reports from officers 
of revenue, plans of buildings, pro- 
Posals for draining marshes, complaints 
from persons who thought themselves 
aggrieved, applications from persons 
who wanted titles, military commis- 
stons,and civil situations. He examined 

the seals with a keen eye’; for he was 
never for a moment free from the sus- 
picion that some fraud might be prac- 
tised on him. ‘Then le read the letters, 
divided them into several packets, and 
signified his pleasure, generally by a 
mark, often by two or three words, 
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now and then by some cutting epigram. 
By-cight he had genprally finished this 
part of his task. Thé adjutant-general 
was then in attendance, and received 
instructions for the day as to all the 
military arrangements of the kingdom. 
Then the King went to review his 
guards, not as kings ordinarily review 
their guards, but with the minute atten- 
tion and severity of an | 
geant. In the mean time the four 
cabinet secretaries had been employed 
in answering the letters on which the 
King had that morning signified his 
will. ‘These unhappy men were forced 


1 | to work all the year round like negro 


slaves in the time of the sugar-crop. 
‘They never lad a holiday. They never 
knew what it was to dine. It was 
necessary that, before they stirred, they 
should finish the whole of their work. 
‘The King, always on his guard against 
treachery, took from the heap a hand- 
ful of letters at random, and looked into 
them to see whether his instructions 
had been exactly followed. ‘This was 
no bad security against foul play on the 
part of the secretaries; for if one of 
them were detected in a trick, he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped 
with five years of imprisonment in a 
dungeon. Frederic then signed the 
replies, and all were sent off the same 
evening. 

The general principles on which this 
Strange government was conducted, 
deserve attention. The policy. of Fre- 
derie was essentially the same as his 
father’s; but Frederic, while he carried 
that policy to lengths sto which his 
father never thought of carrying if, 
Cleared it at the same time from the 
absurdities with which his father had en- 
eumbered it. The King’s first object was 
to have a-great, efficient, and well- 
trained army. He had a kingdom 
which in extent and population was 
hardly in the second rank of European 
powers; and yet he aspired to a place 
not inferior to that of the sovereigns 
of England, France, and Austria- For 
that’ end it was necessary that ae 
should be all sting. Tewis the Pif- 


teenth, with five times as many subject 
as Frederic, and more than five yee 
as large a revenue had not a mo 


old drill-ser- ` 
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formidableatmy. The proportion which 
the soldiers in Pritssia bore to the peo- 
ple seems hardly credible. Of the males 
in the vigour of life, a seventh part 
were probably under arms; and this 
great force had, by drilling, by réview- 
ing, and bythe unsparing use of cane 
and scourge, been taught to perform 
all eyolutions with & rapidity and a 
precision which would have astonished 
Villars or Eugene. The elevated feel- 
ings which are necessary to the best 
kind of army were then wanting to the 
Prussian service, -In those ranks were 
not found the religious and political 
enthusiasm which inspired the pikemen 
of Cromwell, the patriotic ardour, the 
thirst of glory, the devotion to a great 
leader, which inflamed the Old Guard 
of Napoleon, But in all the mechani- 
cal parts of the military calling, the 
Prussians were as superior to the 
English and French troops of that day 
as the English and French troops to a 
rustic militia, . 
Though the pay of the Prussian sol- 
dier was small, though every rixdollar 
of extraordinary charge was scrutinized 
by Frederic with a vigilance and sus- 
picion such as Mr. Joseph Hume never 
brought to the examination of an army 
estimate, the expense of such an estae 
blishment. was, for. the means of the 
country, enormous. In order that it 
might: not be utterly ruinous, it was 
necessary that eyery other expense 
should be cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
though his dominions bordered on the 
sea, had no nayy. He neither had 
nor wished to have colonies. His 
judges, his fiscal officers, were meanly 
paid. His: ministers at foreign courts 
walked on foot, or drove shabby old 
carriages till the axle-trees gave way. 
Even to his highest diplomatic agents, 
who resided at London and Paris, he 
allowed less than a thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The royal household 
was managed with a frugality inusual 
in the establishments of opulent subjects, 
unexampled in any other palace. ‘The 
King loved good eating and drinking, 
and during great part of his life took 
pleasure in seeing his table surrounded 
by guests ; yet the whole charge of his 
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Kitchen was brought within the sum ôf 
two thousand pounds sterling a year. 
He examined eyery extraordinary item 
with a care which might be thought 
to suit the mistress of a boarding-honse 
better than a great prince. When 
more than four rixdollars were asked 
of him for a hundred oysters, he 
stormed as if he had heard that one 
of his generals had sold a fortress to 
the Empress Queen. Not a bottle of 
Champagne was uncorked without his 
express order, The game ofthe royal 
parks and forests, a serious head of 
expenditure in most kingdoms, was to 
him à source of profit The whole 
was farmed out; and though the 
farmers were almost ruined by their 
contract, the King would grant them 
no remission. His wardrobe consisted 
of one fine gala dress, which lasted 
him all his life ; of two or three old 
coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yel- 
low waistcoats soiled with snuff, and 
of huge boots embrowned by time. 
One taste alone sometimes'allured him 
beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, 
eyen beyond the limits of prudence, 
the taste for building, In all other 
things his economy was such as we 
might call by a harsher name, if we 
did not reflect that his funds were 
drawn from a heavily taxed people, 
and that it was impossible for him, 
without excessive tyranny, to keep up 
at once a formidable army and & 
splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, 
Frederic had undoubtedly many titles 
to praise. Order was strictly main- 
tained throughout his dominions. 
Property was secure. A great liberty, 
of speaking, and, of writing was 
allowed. Confident in the irresistible 
strength derived from a great army, 
the King looked down on malcontents 
and libellers with a wise disdain ; and 
gaye little encouragement to spies and 
informers. When he was told of the 
disaffection of one of his subjects, he 
merely asked, “How many thousand 
men can he bring into the field 2” He 
once saw a crowd staring at something 
onawall. He rode up and found that 
the object of curiosity was a scurrilous 
placard against himself, ‘The placard 
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had been posted up so high that it 
was not easy to read it. Frederic 
ordered his attendants to take it down 
and put it lower. “ My people and I,” 
he said, “have come to an agreement 
which satisfies us both. They are to 
say what they please, and Iam to do 
what I please.” No person would 
have dared to publish in London sa- 
tires on Géorge the Second approach- 
ing to the atrocity of those satires on 
Frederic, which the booksellers at 
Berlin soid with impunity. One book- 
seller sent to the palace a copy of the 
most stinging lampoon that perhaps 
. Was ever written in the world, the 
Memoirs of. Voltaire, published -by 
Beaumarchais, and asked for his Ma- 
jesty’s orders, “Do not advertise it 
in an offensive manner,” said the King; 
“but sell it by all means. I hope it 
will pay yop well.” Even among 
statesmen accustomed to the license of 
a free press, such steadfastness*of mind 
as this is not very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Fre- 
deric to say that he earnestly laboured 
io secure to his people the great bless- 
ig of cheap and speedy justice. He 
W's one of the first rulers who abolished 
the) cruel and absurd practice of tor- 
tur¢ No sentence of death, pro- 
notnced by the ordinary tribunals, 
was executed without his sanction ; 
and his sanction, except in cases of 
murer, was rarely given. Towards 
his troops he acted in a very different 
manter, Military offences were pu- 
nishéq with such barbarous scourging 
that to be shot was considered by the 
Prustian soldier as a secondary pu- 
nishnint, Indeed, the principle which 
pervated Frederic’s whqe policy was 
this, that the more severely the army 
18 B0verned, the safer it is to treat the 
Test bf the community with lenity. 

eligious persecution was unknown 
under is government, unless some 
foolish and unjust restrictions which 
lay upon the Jews may be regarded as 
forming an exception. His policy 
with respect to the Catholics of Silesia 
presented an honourable contrast to 
the policy which, under yery similar 
circumstances, England long followed 
‘with respect to the Catholics of Fre- 
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land. Every form of religion and inc- 


ligion found an asylfim in his states.. 


The scoffér whom the parliaments of 
France had sentenced to acruel death, 
was consoled by a commission in the 
Prussian service. The Jesuit who 
could show his face nowhere else, who 
in Britain was still subject to penal 
laws, who was proscribed by France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples,-who 
had been given up even by the Va- 
ti€an, found safety and the means of 
subsistence in the Prussian domi- 
nions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s ad- 
ministration resolve themselves into 
one vice, the spirit of meddling. The 
indefatigable activity of his intellect, 
his dictatorial temper, his military 
habits, all inclined him to this great 
fault. He drilled his people as he 
drilled his grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their na- 
tural direction by a crowd of prepos- 
terous regulations. There was amono- 


poly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, , 


a monopoly of refined sugar. The 
public money, of which the King was 
generally so sparing, was lavishly spent 
in ploughing bogs, in planting mul- 
berry trees amidst the sand, in bring- 
ing sheep from Spain to improye the 
Saxon wool, in’ bestowing prizes for 
fine yarn, in building manufactories 
of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, 
manufactories of hardware, manufac- 
tories of lace. Neither the experience 
of other rulers, nor his own, could 
ever teach him that something more 
than an edict and a grant of public 
money was required to create a Lyons, 
a Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, 
there was some excuse. He had on 
his side illustrious examples and popu- 
lar prejudice. Grievously as he erred, 
he erred in company with his age, In 
other departments his meddling was 
altogether without apology. He in- 
terfered with the course of justice as 
well as with the course of trade; and 
set up his own crude notions of equity 
against the law as expounded by the 
unanimous voice of the gravest magis- 
trates. It never occurred to him that 
men whose lives were passed in adju- 
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dicating oh questions of civil right 
were more likely to form corect 
opinions on such questions than a 
prince whose attention was divided 
among a thousand objects, and who 
had never read a law-book through. 
‘The resistance opposed to him by the 
tribunals inflamed him to fury. He 
reviled his Chancelloy. He kicked the 
shins of his Judges. He did not, it 
is true, intend to act unjustly. He 
firmly believed that he was doing 
right, and defending the cause of the 
poor against the wealthy. Yet this 
well-meant meddling probably did far 
more harm than all the explosions of 
his evil passions during the whole of 
his long reign. We could make shift 
to live under a debauchee or a tyrant; 
but to be ruled by a busybody is more 
than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and 
regulating appeared in every part of 
the King’s policy. Every lad of a cer- 
tain station in life was forced to go to 
certain schools within the Prussian 
dominions. Ifa young Prussian re- 
paired, though but for a few weeks, to 
Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose 
of study, the offence was punished 
with civil disabilities, and sometimes 
with the confiscation of property. No- 
body was to travel without the royal 
permission. If the permission were 


` granted, the pocket-money of the tour- 


ist was fixed by royal ordinance. A 
merchant might take with him. two 
hundred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a 
noble was allowed to take four hun- 
dred ; for it may be observed, in pass- 
ing, that Frederic studiously kept up 
the old distinction between the nobles 
and the community. In speculation, 
he was a French philosopher, but in 
action, a German prince. He talked 
and wrote about the privileges of blood 
in the style of Siéyes ; but in practice 
no chapter in the empire looked with 
a keener eye to genealogies and quar- 
aah was Frederic the Ruler. But 
there was another Frederic, the Fre- 
deric of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and 
flute-player, the poctaster and meta- 
physician, Amidst the cares of state 
the King had retained his passion for 
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music, for reading, for writing, for 
literary society. To these amusements 
he devoted all the time that he could 
snatch from the business of war and 
government ; and perhaps more light 
is thrown.on his character by what 
passed during his hours of relaxation, 
than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller 
that, in his country, no Augustus, no 
Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy 
of poetry. The rich and energetir 
language of Luther, drivea by the 
Latin from the schools of pedants. 
and by the French from the palaces 
of kings, had taken refuge among 
the people. Of the powers of thar 
language Frederic had no notion, He 
generally spoke of it, and of those who 
used it, with the contempt of ignorance 
His library consisted of French books; 
at his table nothing was heard but 
French conversation. “The associates 
of his hours of relaxation were, for 
the most part, foreigners, ‘Britain fur- 


nished to the royal circle two dis- 
tinguished men, born in the highest 
rank, and driven by civil dissensions 
from the land to which, under happier 
circumstances, their talents and virtues 
might have been a source of strength 
and glory. George Keith, Earl Maris- 
chal of Scotland, had taken arms for 
the house of Stuart in 17155 afid his 
younger brother James, then only 
seventeen years old, had fought gal- 
lantly by his side, When all was 
lost they retired together to the Conti- 
nent, royed fron country to country, 
served under various standards, and so 
bore themselves as to win the respect 
and good will of many who had no 
love for the, Jacobite cause. Their 
long wanderings ¢erminated at Pots- 
dam; nor had Frederic any associate; 
who deserved or obtained so large a 
share of his esteem. They were not 
only accomplished men, but nobles and 
warriors, capable of serving him in 
war and diplomacy, as well as of 
amusing him at: supper. Alone of 
all his companions they appear never 
to have had reason to complain of his 
demeanour towards them. Some of 
those who knew the palace best pro- 


nounced that Lord Marischal was the 
. s3 
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only human being whom Frederic ever 
ly loved. 

ee sent to the parties at Potsdam 
the ingenious and amiable Algarotti, 
dnd Bastiani, the most crafty, cautions, 
and servile of Abbés. But the greater 
part of the society which Frederic had 
assembled round him, was drawn from 
France. Maupertuis had acquired 
some celebrity by the journey which he 
had made to Lapland, for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by actual measurement, 
the shap&of our planet. He was 
laced in the chair of the Academy of 
erlin, a humble imitation of the re- 
nowned academy of Paris. Baculard 
D'Arnaud, a young poet, who was 
thought to have given promise of great 
things, had been induced to quit his 
country, and to reside at the Prussian 
Court. The Marquess D'Argens was 
among the King’s favourite compa- 
nions, on accoiint, as it should seem, 
of the strong opposition between their 
characters. The parts of D'Argens 
were good, and his manners those of a 
finished French, gentleman ; but his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, ti- 
midity, and self-indulgence. His was 
one of that abject class of minds which 
are superstitious without being reli- 
gious. Hating Christianity with a 
rancour which made him incapable of 
ration@l igqniry, unable to sce in the 
harmony and beauty of the universe 
the traces of divine power and wisdom, 
he was the slave of dreams and omens, 
would not sit down to table with thir- 
teen in company, turned pale if the 
salt fell towards him, begged his guests 
not to cross their knives and forks on 
their plates, and would not for the 
world commence a journey on Friday. 
His health was a subject’ of constant 
anxiety to him. Whenever his head 
ached, or his pulse beat quick, his das- 
tardly fears and effeminate precautions 
were the jest of all Berlin. All this 
suited the King’s purpose admirably. He 
wanted somebody by whom he might be 
amused, and whom he might despise. 
When he wished to pass half'an hour in 
easy polished conversation, D'Argens 
was an excellent companion; when he 
wanted to vent his spleen and con- 
tempt, D'Argens was an excellent butt. 
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With these associates, and others of 
the Same class, Frederic loved to spend 
the time which he could steal from 
public cares. He wished. his suppar- 
parties to be gay and easy. He invited 
his guésts to lay aside all restraint, and 
to forget that he was at the head of a 
hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, 
and was absolute master of the life 
and liberty of all who sat at meat with 
him. ‘There was, therefore, at theso 
pasties the outward show of ease. The 
wit and learning of the company were 
ostentatiously displayed. The discus- 
sions on history and literature were 
often highly interesting, But the ab- 
surdity of all the religions known 
among men was the chief topic of con- 
yersation; and the audacity with which 
doctrines and names venerated through- 
out Christendom were treated on these 
occasions startled even persons accus- 
tomed to the society of French and 
English freethinkers. Real liberty, 
however, or real affection, was in this 
brilliant society not to be found. Ab- 
solute kings seldom have friends : and 
Frederic’s faults were such as, even 
where perfect equality exists, make 
friendship exceedingly precarious. He 
had indeed many qualities which, on 
a first acquaintance, were captivating. 
His conversation was lively; his man- 
ners, to those whom he desired to please, 
were even caressing. No man conld 
flatter with more delicacy. No man 
succeeded more completely in inspiring 
those who approached him with vague 
hopes of some great advantage from 
his kindness. But under this fair ex- 
terior he was a tyrant, suspicious, dis- 
dainful, and maleyolent, He had one 
taste which may be pardoned in a boy, 
but which, when habitually and delibe- 
rately indulged by a man of mature age 
and strong understanding, is almost in- 
variably the sign of a bad heart, a 
taste for severe practical jokes. If a 
courtier was fond of dress, oil was 
flung over his richest suit. If he was 
fond of money, some prank was in- 
vented to make him disburse moro 
than he could spare. If he was hypo- 
chondriacal, he was made to believe 
that he had the dropsy. If he had 


particularly set his heart on visiting a 
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place, a letter was forged to frighten 
him from going thither. These things, 
it may be said, are trifles. They are 
so; but they arc indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a natnre to which the 
sight of human suffering and chuman 
degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the 
foibles Others, and loved to com- 
municaté his discdveries. He had 
some talent for sarcasm, and consider- 
able skill in detecting the sore places 
where sarcasm would be most acutely 
felt. His yanity, as well as his ma- 
lignity, found gratification in the vex- 
ation and confusion of those who 
smarted under his caustic jests. Yet 
in truth his success on these occasions 
belonged quite as much to the king as 
to the wit. We read that Commodus 
descended, sword in hand, into the 
arena, against a wretched gladiator, 
armed only with a foil of lead, and, 
after shedding the blood of the helpless 
victim, struck medals to commemorate 
the inglorious victory. The triumphs 
of Frederic in the war of repartee were 
of much the same kind. How to deal 
with him was the most puzzling of 
questions. To appear constrained in 
his presence was to disobey his com- 
mands, and to spoil his amusement. 
Yet if his associates were enticed by 
his gracionsness to indulge in the fa- 
miliarity of a cordial intimacy, he was 
certain to make them repent of their 
presumption by some cruel humilin- 
tion. To resent his affronts was peril- 


ous; yet not to resent them was to 


deserve and to invite them., In his 
view, those who mutinied were inso- 
lent and ungrateful; those who sub- 
mitted were curs made to receive bones 
and kickings with the same fawning 
patience. It is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive how any thing shortiof the rage 
of hunger should have induced men to 
bear the misery of being the associates 
ofthe Great King. It was no lucrative 
post. His Majesty was as severe and 
economical in his friendships as in the 
other charges of his establishment, and 
as unlikely to give.a rixdollar too 
much for his guests as for his dinners. 
The sum which he allowed to a poet 
ora philoscpher was the very smallest 
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sum for which such poet or philoso- 
pher could be induced to sell himself 
into slavery; and the bondsman might 
think himself fortunate, if what had 
been so grudgingly given was not; 
after years of suffering, rudely and 
arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was 
called by one of its most illustrious in- 
mates, the Palace of Alcina. At the 
first glance it seemed to be a delight- 
ful spot, where every intellectual and 
physical enjoyment awaited.the happy 
adventurer. Every new comer waa 
reccived with eager hospitality, intoxi- 
eated with flattery, encouraged to ex- 
pect prosperity and greatness. It was 
in vain that a long succession of fa- 
yourites who had entered that abode 
with delight and hope, and who, after 
a short term of delusive happiness, had 
been doomed to expiate their folly by 
years of wretchedness and degrada- 
tion, raised their yoices to warn the.as- 
pirant who approached the charmed 
threshold. Some had wisdom enough 
to discover the truth early, and spirit 
enough to fly without looking back ; 
others lingered on to a cheerless and 
nnhonouréd old age. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the poorest 
author of that time in London, sleep- 
ing ona bulk, dining in a cellar, with 
a cravat of paper, and a skewer for a 
shirt-pin, was a happier man than any 
of the literary inmates of Frederic’s 
court. = 

But of all who entered the enchanted 
garden in the inebriation of delight, 
and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Vol- 
taire. Many circumstances had made 
him desirous of finding a home at a 
distance from his country. His fame 
had raised him’up enemies. His sen- 
sibility gave them a formidable advan- 
tage over him. They were, indeed, 
contemptible assailants. Of all that 
they wrote against him, nothing has 
survived except what he has himself 
preserved. But the constitution of his 
mind resembled the constitution of 
those bodies in which the slightest 
seratch of a bramble, or the bite of a 
gnat, never fails to fester. Though 
his reputation was rather raised than 
84 
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lowered- by the abuse of such writers 
as Fréron and Desfontaines, though 
the yengeance which he took on Fré- 
yon and Desfontaines was such, that 
scourging, branding, pillorying, would 
have been a trifle to it, there is reason 
to believe that they gaye him far more 
pain than he ever gave them. Though 
he enjoyed during his own lifetime the 
reputation of a classic, though he was 
extolled by his contemporaries above 
all poets, philosophers, and historians, 
though his works were read with as 
much delight and admiration at Mos- 
cow and Westminster, at Florence and 
Stockholm, as at Paris itself, he was 
yet tormented by that restless jealousy 
which should seem to belong only to 
minds burning with the desire of fame, 
and yet conscious of impotence. To 
men of letters who could by no possi- 
bility be his rivals, he was, if they be- 
haved well to him, not merely just, 
not merely courteous, but often a 
hearty friend and a munificent bene- 
factor. But to every writer who rose 
to a celebrity approaching his own, he 
became either a disguised or an avowed 
enemy. He slily depreciated Monte- 
squieu and Buffon. He publicly, and 
with violent outrage, made war on 
‘Rousseau. Nor had he the art of 
hiding his feelings under the sem- 
blance of good humour or of contempt. 
With all “his great talents, and all his 
long experience of the world, he had 
no more self-command.than a petted 
child, or a hysterical woman. When- 
ever he was mortified, he exhausted 
the whole rhetoric of anger and sor- 
row to express his mortification. His 
torrents of bitter words, his stamping 
and cursing, his grimaces and his tears 
of rage, were a rich feast to those ab- 
ject natures, whose delight is in the 
Agonies of powerful spirits and in the 
abasement of immortal names. These 
creatures had now found out a way of 
galling him to the very quick. In one 
walk, at least, it had been admitted by 
envy itself that he was without a living 
competitor. Since Racine had been 
laid among the great men whose dust 
made the holy precinct of Port Royal 
holier, no tragic poct had appeared 
who could contest the palm with the 
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author of Zaire, of Alzire,.and of Me- 
rope. At Iength a rival was announced. 
Old Crébillon, who, many years before, 
had obtained some theatrical success, 
and who had long been forgotten, came 
forth from his garret in one of the 
meanest lanes near the Rue St. An- 
toine, and was welcomed by the accla- 
mations of envious men of letters, and 
of a capricious populace. A thing called 
Catiline, which he had written in his 
retirement, was acted with boundless 
applause. Of this execrable piece it 
is sufficient to say, that the plot turns 
on a love affair, carried on in all the 
forms of Scudery, between Catiline, 
whose confidant is the Prætor Lentu- 
lus, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. 
The theatre resounded with acclama- 
tions. The king pensioned the suc- 
cessful poct; and the coffechouses pro- 
nounced that Voltaire was a clever 
man, but that the real tragic inspira- 
tion, the celestial fire which had glowed 
in Corneille and Racine, was to be 
found in Crébillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. 
Had his wisdom and fortitude been in 
proportion to the fertility of his intel- 
lect, and to the brilliancy of his wit, 
he would have seen that it was out of 
the power of all the pnffers and de- 
tractors in Europe to put Catiline 
above Zaire; but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which 
Milton and Bentley left their claims to 
the unerring judgment of time, He 
eagerly engaged in an undignified com- 
petition with Crébillon, and produced 
a series of plays on the same subjects 
which his rival had treated. These 
pieces were coolly received. Angry 
with the court, angry with the capital, 
Vi began to find pleasure in the 
prospect of exile. His attachment for 
Madame du Châtelet long prevented 
him from executing his purpose. Her 
death set him at liberty; and he de- 
termined to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series 
of letters, couched in terms of the most 
enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Fre- 
deric seemed to have relaxed. Orders, 
honourable offices, a liberal pension, * 
wwell-served table, stately apartments 
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under a royal roof, were offered in re- 
turn for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the 
first wit of the age. A thousand louis 
were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No ambassador setting out 
from Berlin for a court of the first 
rank, had ever been more amply sup- 
plied.’ But Voltaire was not satisfied. 
At a later period, when he possessed 
an ample fortune, he was one of the 
most liberal of men; but till his megns 
had become equal to his wishes, his 
greediness for lucre was unrestrained 
either by justice or by shame. He had | 
the effrontery to ask for a thousand 
louis more, in order to enable him to 
bring his niece, Madame Denis, the 
ugliest of coquettes, in his company. 
The indelicate rapacity of the poet 
produced its natural effect on the se- 
vere and frugal King. The answer 
was a dry refusal. “I did not,” said 
his Majesty, “solicit the honour of the 
lady’s society.” On this, Voltaire went 
off into a paroxysm of childish rage. 
“Was there ever such avarice? He 
has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in 
his vaults, and haggles with me about 
a poor thousand louis.” It seemed that 
the negotiation would be broken off ; 
but Frederic, with great dexterity, af- 
fected indifference, and seemed inclined 
to transfer his idolatry to Baculard 
D'Arnaud. His Majesty even wrote 
some bad verses, of which the sense 
was, that Voltaire was a setting si, 
and that D’Arnaud was rising. Good- 
natured friends soon carried the lines 
to Voltaire. He was in his bed. He 
jumped out in his shirt, danced about 
the room with rage, and sent for his 
passport and his post-horses. It was 
not difficult to foresee the end of a 
connection which had such a beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Vol- 
taire left the great capital, which he 
was not to see again till, after the 
lapse of near thirty years, he returned 
bowed down by extreme old age,-to 
die in the midst of a splendid and 
ghastly triumph. His reception in 
Prussia was such as might well have 
elated a less vain and excitable mind. 
He wrote to his friends at Paris, that 
the kindness and the attention with 
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which he had been welcomed surpassed 
description, that the King was the 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam 
was the paradise of philosophers. He 
Was created chamberlain, and received, 
together with his gold key, the cross 
of an order, and a patent ensuring to 
him a pension of eight hundred pounds 
Sterling a year for life. A hundred 
and sixty pounds a year were promised 
to his niece if she survived him. The 
royal cooks and coachmen were put at 
his disposal. He was lodged in, the 
Same apartments in which Saxe had 
lived, when, at the height of power and 
glory, he visited Prussia, Frederic, 
indeed, stooped for a time even to use 
the language of adulation. He pressed 
to his lips the meagre hand of the 
little grinning skeleton, whom he re- 
garded as the dispenser of immortal 
renown. He would add, he said, to the 
titles which he owed to his ancestors 
and his sword, another title, derived 
from his last and proudest acquisition: 
His style should run thus:—Frederic, 
King of Prussia, Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Pos- 
sessor of Voltaire. But even amidst 
the delights of the honeymoon, Vol- 
taire’s sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after his arrival, 
he could not help telling his niece that 


the amiable King had a trick of giving 
a sly scratch with one hand, while 
patting and stroking with the other. 
Soon came hints not the less alarming, 
because mysterious. “The supper 
parties are delicious, The King is the 
life of the company. But—I have 
operas and comedies, reviews and con- 
certs, my studies and booke. But— 
but—Berlin is fine, the princesses 
charming, the maids of honour hand- 
some, But”—— 

This eccentric friendship was fast 
cooling. Never had there met two 
persons so exquisitely fitted to plague 
each other. Each of them had exactly 
the fault of which the other was most 
impatient; and they were, in different 
ways the most impatient of mankind. 
Frederic was frugal, almost niggardly. 
When he had secured his plaything he 
began to think that he had bought it 
too dear. Voltaire, on the other hand, 
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dence and knavery; and conceived 
that the favourite of a monarch who 
had barréls full of gold and silver laid 
up in cellars ought to make a fortme 
which a receiver-general might envy. 
They soon discovered each other's feel- 
ings. Both were angry; and a war 
began, in which Frederic stooped to 
the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to 
that of Scapin. It is humiliating to 
relate, thatthe great warrior and 
statesman-gaye orders that his guest’s 
allowatice of sugar and chocolate 
should be curtailed. It is, if pos- 
sible, a still more humiliating fact, 
that Voltaire indemnified himself by 
pocketing the wax-candles in the 
royal antechamber. Disputes about 
money, however, were not the most 
serions disputes of these extraordinary 
associates. The sarcasms of the King 
soon galled the sensitive temper.of the 
poet.. D’Arnand and D'Argens, Gui- 
chard and La Métrie, might, for the 
sake of a morsel of bread, be willing 
to bear the insolence of a master; but 
Voltaire was of another order. He 
knew that he was a potentate as well 
as Frederic, that his Suropean reputa- 


tion, and his incomparable power of 


covering whatever he hated with ridi- 
cule, made him an object of dread even 
to the leaders of armies and the rulers 
of nations. In ‘truth, of all the intel- 
lectual weapons which have ever been 


wielded by man, the most terrible was | $ 


the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and 
tyrants, who had never been moved by 
the wailing and cursing of millions, 
turned pale at his name. Principles 
unassailable by reason, principles 
which had withstood the fiercest at- 
tacks of power, the miost valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, 
the noblest and most graceful images, 
ame reputations, the most august 
Toads began to look mean and 
smile waa 38000 as that withering 
every oppones tet upon them. MT 
cause and his ty ‘owever. strong in his 
his character, wie! in his station and 
ter the great Fooien arire to encoun- 

n j ah might be addressed 
the caution which was given sa romat 
the Archangel :— 


To 
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was greedy, even to the extent of im- |’ 


“I forewarn thee, shun 
His,deadly arrow: neither vainly hope. 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though temper’d heavenly; for that fatal 
dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can Te- 
sist.” x 
° 


We cannot pause to recount how 
often that rare talent was exercised 
against rivals worthy of esteem; how 
often it was used®to crush and torture 
enemies worthy only of silent disdain; 
hoy often it was perverted to the more 
noxious purpose of destroying the last 
solace of carthly misery, and the last 
restraint on earthly power. Neither 
can we pause to tell how often it was 
used to ¥indicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration, the principles of sound phi 
losophy, the principles of free govern- 
ment. This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. 
Voltaire, who, partly from love of 
money, and partly from love of excite- 
ment, was always fond of stockjobbing, 
became implicated in transactions of at 
least a dubious character. The King 
was delighted at having such an op- 
portunity to humble his guest; and 
bitter reproaches and complaints wero 
exchanged. Voltaire, too, was soon at 
war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the King; and this irri- 
tated Fredgric, who, however, had him- 
au ii to blame; _for, from that 

e of tormenting which was in him 
ruling passion, he perpetually la- 


vished extravagant praises on small 
ga p s 
men and bad 


books, merely in order 
that he might enjoy the mortification 
and rage which on such occasions Vol- 


tsire took no pains to conceal. His 
Majesty, however, soon had reason to 
Tetret the pains which he haq taken to 
kindle jealousy among the members of 
his household. The whole palace was 
in a ferment with literary intrigues and 
cabals. It was to no purpose that tho 


g | imperial voice, which kept a hundred 


and sixty thousand soldiers in order, 
was raised to quict the contention of 
the exasperated wits. Itwas fariensier 
to stir up such a storm than to Tull it. 
Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of 
wit, by any means without his own 
share of vexations. He had sent a 
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large quantity of verses to Voltaire, and 
requested that they might be returned, 
with remarks and corrections, “ See,” 
exclaimed Voltaire, “what a quantity 
of his dirty linen the King has sent 
me to wash!” Talebearers were not 
wanting to carry the sarcasm to the 
royal car; and Frederic was as much 
incensed as a Grub Street writer 
who had found his hame in the Dun- 
cied. 

This could not last. A circumstance 
which, when the mutual regard of the 
friends was in its first glow, would 
merely have been matter for laughter, 
produced a violent explosion. Mau- 
pertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s 
good will as any man of letters, - He 
was President of the Academy of Ber- 
lin; and he stood second to Voltaire, 
though at an immense distance, in the 
literary society which had been assem- 
bled at the Prussian court. Frederic 
had, by playing for his own amuse- 
ment on the feelings of the two jealous 
and yainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded 
in producing a bitter enmity between 
them. Voltaire resolved to sct his 
mark, a mark never to be effaced, on 
the forehead of Maupertuis, and wrote 
the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of 
Doctor Akakia. He showed this little 
piece to Frederic, who had too much 
taste and too much malice not to 
relish such delicious pleasantry. In 
truth, even at this time of day, it is 
not easy for any person who has the 
least perception of the ridiculous to 
read the jokes on the Latin city, the 
Patagonians, and the hole to the centre 
of the earth, without laughing till he 
cries. But though Frederic was di- 
verted by this charming pasquinade, 
he was unwilling that it should get 
abroad. His self-love was interested, 
He had selected Maupertuis to fill the 
chair of his Academy. If all Europe 
were taught to langh at Maupertuis, 
would not the reputation of the Aca- 
demy, would not even the @ignity of 
its royal patron, be in some degree com- 
promised ? The King, therefore, begged 
Voltaire to suppress this performance. 
Voltaire promised to do so, and broke 
his word, ‘The Diatribe was published, 
and received with shouts of merriment 
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and applause by all who could read the 
French language. The King stormed. 
Voltaire, with his usual disregard: of 
truth, asserted his innocence, and made 
up some lie about a printer or an ama- 
nuensis. The King was not to be so 
imposedupon. He ordered the pamph- 
let to be burned by the common hang- 
man, and insisted upon haying an 
apology from Voltaire, couched in the 
most abject terms, Voltaire sent back 
to the King his cross, his key, and the 
patent of his pension. Afto this burst 
of rage, the strange pair began. to’ be 
ashamed of their violence, and went 
through the forms .of reconciliation, 
But the breach was irreparablo; and 
Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for 
ever. They parted with cold civility ; 
but their hearts were big with resent- 
ment. Voltaire had in his keeping a 
volume of the King’s poetry, and for- 
got to return it. ‘Thisrwas, we believe, 
merely one of the oversights which 
men setting out upon a journey often 
commit, That Voltaire could'have 
meditated plagiarism is quite incre- 
dible. He would not, we are con- 
fident, for the half of Frederic’s king- 
dom, have consented to father Fre- 
deric’s verses, The King, however, 
who rated his own writings much above 


their value, and who was inclined to 
see all Voltaire’s actions in the worst 
light, was enraged to think that his 
favourite compositions were in the 
hands of an enemy, as thievish as a 
daw and as mischievous as a monkey. 
In the anger excited by this thought, 
he lost sight of reason and decency, 
and determined on committing an out- 
rage at once odious and ridiculous, 
Voltaire had reached Frankfort, 
His niece, Madame Denis, came thither 
to meet him.” He conceived himself 
secure from the power of his late mas- 
ter, when he was arrested by order of 
the Prussian resident. The precious 
volume was delivered up, But the 
Prussian agents had, no doubt, been _ 
instructed not to let Voltaire escape @ 
without some gross indignity. He was 
confined twelve days in a wretched 
hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets 
kept guard over him. His niece was 
dragged through the mite by the sol- 
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diers. Sixtcen hundred dollars were 
extorted from him by his insolent 
gaolers. It is absurd to say that this 
outrage is not to be attributed to the 
King. Was any body punished for it? 
Was any body called in question for 
it? Was it not consistent with Fre- 
deric’s character? Was it not of a 
piece with his conduct on other similar 
occasions? ds it not notorious that he 
repeatedly ) private directions to 
his officers to pillage and demolish the 
houses of persons against whom he 
had a grudge, charging them at the 
same time to take their measures in 
such a way that his name might not be 
compromised ? He acted thus towards 
Count Bruhl in the Seven Years’ War- 
Why should we believe that he would 
have been more scrupulous with regard 
to Voltaire ? =I S 
When at length the illustrious pri- 
soner regained ‘his liberty, the prospect 
before him was but dreary. He was 
an exile both from the country of his 
birth and from the country of his adop- 
tion. ‘The French government had 
taken offence at his journey to Prussia, 
and would not permit him to return to 
Paris; and in the vicinity of Prussia it 
was not safe for him to remain. 
He took refuge on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Leman. There, loosed 
from every tic which had hitherto rc- 
strained him, and haying little to hope 
or to fear from courts and churches, he 
began his long war against all that, 
whether for good or‘evil, had authority 
over man; for what Burke said of the 
Constituent Assembly, was eminently 
true of this its great forerunner: Vol- 
aire could not build: he could only 
aa ac wn: he was the very Vitruvius 
Ba ra He has bequeatlied to us not 
ORs ine to be called by his 
a single doctrine to 22 wn k 
n ingle addition to the stoc! 
name, not a sing dee. But no 
of our positive knowle ikh Ihinto 
human teacher ever left es © beat 
d terrible a wreck of tru 
et f things noble and 
and en Ao. ‘isefal and things 
° things base, From the time when his 
E the Alps commenced, 
; i an; 
the dramatist, the wit, the historian, 
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founder of a sect, the chief 'of a con- 
spiraty, the prince of a wide intellec- 
tual commonwealth. He often enjoyed 
a pleasure dear to the better part of his 
nature, the pleasure of vindicating in- 
nocenc@which had no other helper, of 
repairing cruel wrongs, of punishing 
tyranny in high places. He had also 
the satisfaction, not less acceptable ‘to 
his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified 
Capuchins call him the Antichrist. 
But, whether employed in works of 
benevolence, or in works of mischief, 
he never forgot Potsdam and Frank- 
fort; and he listened anxiously to 
every murmur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe, and 
that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria The- 
resa had never for a moment forgotten 
the great wrong which she had received 
at the hand of Frederic. Young and 
delicate, just left an orphan, just about 
to be a mother, she had been com- 
pelled to fly from the ancient capital 
of her race; she had seen her fair in- 
heritance dismembered by robbers, and 
of those robbers he had been the forc- 
most. Without a pretext, without a 
provocation, in defiiince of the most 
sacred engagements, he had attacked 
the helpless ally whom he was bound 
to defend. The Empress Queen had 
the faults as well as the virtues which 
are connected with quick sensibility 
and a high spirit. ‘There was no peril 
which she was not ready to brave, no 
calamity which she was not ready to 
bring on her subjects, or on the whole 
human race, if only she might once 
taste the sweetness of a complete re- 
venge. Revenge, too, presented itself, 
to her narrow and superstitious mind, 
in the guise of duty. Silesia had been 
wrested not only from the House of 


Austria, but from the Charch of Rome. 
The conqueror had indeed permitted 
his new subjects to worship God after 
their own fashion; but this was not 
enough. * To bigotry it seemed an in- 
tolerable hardship that the Catholic 
Church, having long enjoyed ascen- 
dency, should be compelled to content 
itself with equality. Nor was this the 
only circumstance which led Maria 


Theresa to regard her enemy as the 
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enemy of God. The profaneness of 
FErederie’s writings and conversation, 
and the frightful rumours which were 
circulated respecting the immorality of 
his private life, naturally shocked a 
woman who believed with the firmest 
faith all that her confessor told her, 
and who, though surrounded by temp- 
tations, though young and beautiful, 
though ardent in °all her passions, 
though possessed of absolute power, 
had preserved her fame unsullied. eyen 
by the breath of slander. 

To recoyer Silesia, to humble the 
dynasty of Hohenzollern to the dust, 
was the great object of her life. She 
toiled during many years for this end, 
with zeal as indefatigable as that which 
the poet ascribes to the stately goddess 
who tired out her immortal horses in 
the work of raising the nations against 
Troy, and who offered to give up to 
destruction her darling Sparta and 
Myceng, if only she might once sce 
the smoke going up from the palace of 
Priam. With eyen such a spirit did 
the proud Austrian Juno strive to ar- 
ray against her foe a coalition such as 
Europe “had never seen. Nothing 
would content her but. that the whole 
civilised world, from the White Sea to 
the Adriatic, from the Bay of Biscay 
to the pastures of the wild horses of 
the Tanais, should be combined in 
arms against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts 
in obtaining the adhesion of Russia. 
An ample share of spoil was promised 
to the King of Poland; and that prince, 
governed by his favourite, Count Bruhl, 
readily promised the assistance of the 
Saxon forces. The great difficulty 
was with France. That the Houses of 
Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever 
cordially co-operate in any great 
scheme of European policy, had long 
been thought, to use the strong expres- 
sion of Frederic, just as impossible as 
that fire and water should amalgamate. 
The whole history of the Gontinent, 
during two centuries and a half, had 
been the history of the mutual jea- 
lousies and enmities of France and 
Austria, Since the administration of 
Richelieu, above all, it had been con- 
sidered as the plain policy of the Most 
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Christian King to thwart on all occa- 
sions the Court of Vienna, and to pro- 
tect every member of the Germanic 
body who stood up against the dicta- 
tion of the Cæsars. Common senti- 
ments of religion had been unable to 
mitigate this strong antipathy. The 
rulers of France, even while clothed in 
the Roman purple, even while perse- 
cuting the heretics of Rochelle and 
Auvergne, had still looked with favour 
on the Lutheran and Calvinistic princes 
who were struggling against the chief 
of the empire. If the French minis- 
ters paid any respect to the traditional 
rules handed down to them through 
many generations, they would havc 
acted towards Frederic as the greatest 
of their predecessors acted towards 
Gustayus Adolphus. That there was 
deadly enmity between Prussia and 
Austria was of itself a sufficient reason 
for close friendship between Prussia and 
France.. With France Frederic could 
never have any serious controversy. 
His territories were so situated that his 
ambition, greedy and unscrupulous as 
it was, could never impel him to attack 
her of his own accord. He was more 
than half a Frenchman: he wrote, 
spoke, read nothing but French; he 
delighted in French society : the admi- 
ration of the French he proposed to 
himself as the best reward of all his 
exploits. It seemed incrédible that 
any French government, however no- 
torious for levity or stupidity, could 
spurn away such an ally. i 
The Court of Vienna, however, did 
not despair. The Austrian diplo- 
matists propoundéd a new scheme of 
politics, which, it must be owned, was 
not altogether without plausibility. 
The great powers, according to this 
theory, had long been under a delusion, 
They had looked on each other as 
natural enemies, while in truth they 
were natural allies. A succession of 
cruel wars had devastated Europe, had 
thinned the population, had exhausted 
the public resources, had loaded go- 
vernments with an immense burden of 
debt; and, when, after two hundred 
years of murderous hostility or of 
hollow truce, the illustrious Houses 
whose enmity had distracted the world 
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sat down to count their gains, to what 
did the real advantage on cither side 
amount? Simply to this, that they 
had kept each other from thriving, It 
was not the King of France, it was 
. not the Emperor, who had reaped the 
fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, or of 
the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Those fruits had been pilfered by 
states of the second and third rank, 
which, secured against jealousy by. 
their insignificance, had dexterously 
aggrandised, themselves while pre- 
tending to serve the animosity of the 
great chiefs of Christendom. While 
the lion and tiger were tearing each 
other, the jackal had run off into the 
juńgle withthe prey. The real gainer 
by the Thirty Years’ War had beennci- 
ther France nor Austria, but Sweden. 
The real gainer by the War of the 
Pragmatic Sanction had been neither 
France nor Austria, but the upstart of 
Brandenburg. Wrance-had made great 
efforts; had added largely to her mili- 
tary glory, and largely to her public 
burdens; and for what end? Merely 
that Frederic might rule Silesia, For 
this and this alone one French army, 
wasted by sword and famine, had 
perished in Bohemia; and another 
had purchased with floods of the no- 
plest blood, the barren glory of Fon- 
tenoy. And this prince, for whom 
France hati suffered so much, was he 
a grateful, was he even an honest ally ? 
Had he not been as false to the Court of 
Versailles as to the Court of Vienna ? 
Had he not played, on a large scale, 
the same part which, in private life, is 
played by the vile agent of chicane 
who sets his neighbours quarrelling, 
involyes them in costly and intermi- 
nable litigation, and betrays them to 
each other all round, éertain that, who- 
ever may be ruined, he shall be en- 
riched ? Surely the true wisdom of 
the great powers was to attack, not 
each other, but this common barrator, 
who, by inflaming the passions of both, 
by pretending to serye, both, and by 
deserting both, had raised himself 
above the station to which he was 
born. ‘The great object of Austria 
was to regain Silesia; the great object 
of France was to obtain an accession 
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| of territory on the side of. Flanders. 
If they took opposite sides, the result 
would probably be that, after a war of 
many years, after the slaughter of 
many thousands of brave men, after 
the wase of many millions of crowns, 
they would lay down their arms with- 
out haying achieved either object; but, 
if they came to an understanding, 
there would be nọ risk, and no diffi- 
culty. 
in Belgium such cessions as France 
coufd not expect to obtain by ten 
pitched battles. Silesia would easily 
be annexed to the monarchy of which 
it had long been a part. The union 
of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe tle King of 
Prussia. If he resisted, one short cam- 
paign would settle his fate. France 
and Austria, long accustomed to rise 
from the game of war both losers, 
would, for the first time, both be gain- 
Ta There could be no room for jea- 
lousy between them, ‘The power of 
both would be increased at once ; the 
equilibrium between them would be 
preserved; and the only sufferer would 
bea mischievous and unprincipled buc- 
cancer, who deserved no. tenderness 
from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from 
their novelty and ingenuity, soon be- 
came fashionable at the Supper-par- 


were espoused by every gay marqnis 
and every facetious abbé who was ad- 
mitted to see Madame de Pompadour’s 
hair curled and powdered, It was 
not, however, to any political theory. 
that the strange coalition between 
France and Austria owed its origin, 
The real motive which induced the 
great continental powers to forget their 
old animosities and their old state 
maxims was personal aversion to. the 
King of Prussia. This feeling was 
strongest in Maria Theresa; but it 
was by no means confined to her. 
Frederic,, in some respects a good 
master, Was emphatically a bad neigh- 
bour. That he was hard in all deal- 
ings, and quick to take all advantages, 
was not his most odious fault. His 
bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition, In 


Austria would willingly make: 


ties and in the coffeehouses of Paris, and 
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his character of wit he was under less 
restraint than even in his character, of 
ruler. Satirical yeyses against all the 
princes and ministers of Europe were 
ascribed to his pen. In his letters and 
conversation he alluded to the greatest 
potentates ofethe age in terms which 
would have better suited Collé, in a 
war of repartee with young Crébillon 
at Pelletier’s table, than a great sove- 
reign speaking of great sovereigns, 
About women he wasin the habit of 
expressing himself in a manner which 
it was impossible for the meekest of 
women to forgive ; and, unfortunately 
for him, almost the whole Continent 
was then governed by women who 
were by no means conspicuous for 
meekness. Maria Theresa herself had 
not escaped his scurrilous jests. The 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew that 
her gallantries afforded him a favourite 
theme for ribaldry and inyective. Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, who was really 
the head of the French government, 
had been even more keenly galled. 
She had attempted, by the most deli- 
cate flattery, to propitiate the King of 
Prussia ; but Her messages had drawn 
from him only dry and sarcastic re- 
plies. The Empress Queen took a 
very different course. Though the 
haughtiest of princesses, though the 
most austere of matrons, she forgot in 
her thirst for revenge both the dignity 
Of her race and the purity of her cha- 
racter, and condescended to flatter the 
Jow-born and low-minded concubine, 
who, having acquired influence by 
prostituting herself, retained it by pro- 
stituting others. Maria Theresa ac- 
tually wrote with her own hand a note, 
full of expressions of esteem and friend- 
ship to her dear cousin, the daughter of 
the butcher Poisson, the wife of the 
publican D’Btioles, the kidnapper of 
young girls for the haram of an old 
rake, a strange cousin for the descend- 
ant of so many Emperors of the West! 
The mistress was completely,gained 
over, and easily carried her point with 
Lewis, who had, indeed, wrongs of his 
own to resent. His feelings were not 
quick, but contempt, says the eastern 
proverb, pierces even through the shell 
of the tortoise ; and neither prudence 
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nor decorum had ever restrained Fre- 
deric from expressing his measureless 
contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, 
and the baseness of Lewis. France 
was thus induced to join the coalition; 
and the example of France determined 
the conduct of Sweden, then com- 
pletely subject: to French influence. 

‘The enemies of Frederic were surely 
strong enough to attack him openly ; 
but they were desirous to add to all 
their other advantages the advantage 
of a surprise. He was not, however, 
aman to be taken off his guard. He 
had tools in every court; and he now 
received from Vienna, from Dresden, 
and from Paris, accounts so circum, 
stantial and so consistent, that he could 
not doubt of his danger. He learnt, 
that he was to be assailed at once 
by France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, 
Sweden, and the Germanic body ; that 
the greater part of his dominions was 
to be portioned out among his enemies; 
that France, which. from her geogra- 
phical position could not directly share 
in his spoils, was to receive an equi- 
valent in the Netherlands; that Aus- 
tria was to have Silesia, and the Czar- 
ina East Prussia; that Augustus of 
Saxony expected Magdeburg; and 
that Sweden would be rewarded with 
part of Pomerania. If these designs 
succeeded, the house of Brandenburg 
would at once sink in the European 
system to a place lower than that of 
the Duke of Wurtemburg or the Mar- 
grave of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these 
designs would fail? No such union of 
the continental powers bad been seen 
for ages. A less formidable confede- 
racy had in a week conquered all the 
provinces of Yenice, when Venice was 


‘at the height cf power, wealth, and 


glory. A less formidable confederacy 
had compelled Lewis the Fourteenth 
to bow down his haughty head to the 
yery earth. A less formidable confe- 
deracy has, within our own memory, 
subjugated a still mightier empire, and 
abased a still prouder name. Such 
odds had never been heard of in war. 
The people whom Frederic ruled were 
not five millions, The population of 
the countries which were Jeagued 
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against him amounted to a hundred 
millions. ‘The disproportion in wealth 
was at least equally great. Small com- 
munities, actuated by strong senti- 
ments of patriotism or loyalty, have 
sometimés made head against great 
monarchies weakened by factions and 
discontents. But small as was Fre- 
deric’s kingdom, it probably contained 
a greater number of disaffected sub- 
jects than were to be found in all the 
states of his enemies? Silesia formed 
aà fourth part of his dominions; and 
from the Silesians, born under Aus- 
trian princes, the utmost that he could 
expect was apathy. From the Silesian 
Catholics he could hardly expect any 
thing but resistance. 


their 
themselyes with advantage against im- 


protected England against the fury of 
the whole Continent, ‘The Venetian go- 


easy prey, h: 

perished in the passes oe CINE 
Frederic had no such advantage. The 
form of his states, their situation, the 
nature of the ground, all were against 
him. His long, scattered, straggling 
territory seemed to haye been shaped 
with an express view to the convenience 
of invaders, and was protected by no 
sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any 


corner of it was a week’s march from] hi 


the territory of the enemy. ‘The capi- 
tal itself, in the event of war, would be 
constantly exposed to insult. In truth 
there was hardly a’ politician or a sol- 
er in Europe who doubted that the 
conflict would be terminated in a very 
Ri Gays by the prostration of the 
SNA of Brandenburg, 
chee tederic’s own opinion yery 
is own ma icipated nothing short 
of his own in, and of 4 q 
family. Yet a a of the ruin of his 


there was still 

a a chance 
a slender chance, of escape, His states 
ti 


f 
had at least the advan 


Position; his enemies ae ere 
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rated from each other, and could not 
copyeniently unite their overwhelming 
forces on one point. "They inhabited 
different climates, and it was probable 
that the season of the year which would 
be best suited to the military operations 
of one portion of the league, would be 
unfayourable to those of another por- 
tion, The Prussian monarchy, too, 
was free from some infirmities which 
were found in empires far more exten- 
sive and magnificent. Its effective 
strength for a desperate struggle was 
not to be measured merely by the 
number of square miles or the mumber 
of people. In that spare but well-knit 
and well-exercised body, there was 
nothing but sinew, and muscle, and 
bone. No public creditors looked for 
dividends. No distant colonies _Te- 
quired defence. No court, filled with 
flatterers and mistresses, deyoured the 
pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian 
‘army, though far inferior in number to 
the troops which were about to be op- 
posed to it, was yet strong out of all 
Proportion to the extent of the Prus- 
sian dominions, It wag also admira- 
bly trained ane admirably officered, 
Accustomed to obey and accustomed to 


Alone of all the Euro 
Frederic had a treasure 
day of difficulty. Aboyi 
one, and his enemies were many. In 
their camps would certainly be found 
the jealousy, the dissension, the slack- 
ness Mhseparable from coalitions; on 
is side was the energy, the unity, the 
Secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To a 
certain extent the deficiency of mili- 
tary means might be supplied by the 
resources of military art. Small as 
the King’s army was, when compared 
with the six hundred thousand men 
whom the confederates could bring 
into the field, celerity of movement 
might in some degree compensate for 
deficiency of bulk. It was thus just 
Possible that genius, judgment, resolu- 
tion, and good luck united, might pro- 


pean princes, 
laid up for a 
e all, he was 


tract the struggle during a campaign 
or two; and to gain even a month was 
of importance. It could not -be long 


et 


a 


before the yices which are found in all 
extensive confederacies would begin to 
show themselves. Every member of 
the league would think his own share 
of the war too large, and his own share 
of the spoils too small. Complaints 
and recriminations would abound. The 
Turk might stir.on the Danube ; the 
statesmen of France might discoyer 
the error which they had committed 
in abandoning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their national policy. Aboye 
all, death might rid- Prussia ofits 
most formidable enemies. The war 
was the effect of the personal aversion 
with which three or four sovereigns 
regarded Frederic; and the decease of 
any one of those sovereigns might pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the state 
of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally 
dark and stormy, Frederic could dis- 
cern one bright spot. The peace which 
had been concluded between England 
and France in 1748, had been in Europe 
no more than an armistice; and had 
not even been an armistice in the other 
quarters of the globe. In India the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic was dis- 
puted between two great Mussulman 
houses ; Fort Saint George had taken 
one side, Pondicherry the other ; and 
in a series of battles and sieges the 
troops of Lawrence and Clive had been 
opposed to those of Dupleix. A strug- 


* gle less important in its consequences, 


but not less likely to produce irritation, 
was carried on between those French 
and English adventurers, who kid- 
napped negroes and collected gold dust 
on the coast of Guinea. But it was in 
North America that the emulation and 
mutual ayersion of the two nations 
were most conspicuous. The French 
attempted to hem in the English colo- 
nists by a chain of military posts, 
extending from the Great Lakes to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The English 
took arms. ‘The wild aboriginal tribes 
appeared on each side mingled with 
the Pale Faces. Battles were’fought ; 
forts were stormed ; and hideous stories 
about stakes, scalpings, and death-songs 
reached Europe, and inflamed that ng- 
tional animosity Which the rivalry of 
ages had produced. ‘The disputes be- 
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tween France and England came to a 
crisis at the very time when the tem- 
pest which had beer gathering was 
about to burst on Prussia. The tastes 
and interests of Frederic would have 
led him, if he had been allowed an op- 
tion, to side with the honse of Bourbon. 
But the folly of the Court of Versailles 
left him no choice. France became the 
tool of Austria; and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally*of England 
He could not, indeed, expect that a 
power which covered the sea with its 
fleets, and which had to mf&ke war at 
once on the Ohio and the Ganges, 
would be able to spare a large number 
of troops for operations in Germany 
But England, though poor compared 
with the England of our time, was far 
richer than any country on the Conti 

nent, -Thé amount of her revenue, and 
the resources which she found in her 
credit, though they. may be thought 
small by a generation which has seen 
her raise a hundred and thirty millions 
in a single year, appeared miraculous 
to the politicians of that age, A very 
moderate portion of her wealth, ex- 
pended by an able and economical 
prince, in a country where prices were 
low, would be sufficient to equip and 
maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which 
Frederic found himself. He saw the 
whole extent of his peril. He saw that 
there was still a faint possibility of es- 
cape ; and, with prudent temerity, he 
determined to strike the first blow. It 
was in the month of August, 1756, that 
the great war of the Seyen Years com- 
menced. ‘The King demanded of the 
Empress Queen a distinct explanation 
of her intentions, and plainly told her 
that he should consider a refusal as a 
declaration of yam “I want,” he said, 
“no answer in the style of an oracle.” 
He received an answer at once haughty 
and eyasive. In an instant the rich 
electorate of Saxony was overflowed 
by sixty thousand Prussian troops. 
Augustus with his army occupied a 
strong position at Pirna. The Queen 
of Poland was at Dresden. In a few 
days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden 
wastaken. The first object of Frederic 
was to obtain possession of the Saxon 
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State papers ; for those papers, he well | far more rigour than in any part of his 
knéw, contained ample proofs that. | own. dominions, Seventeen thousand 
though apparently an aggressor, he was men who had been in the camp at 
really acting in self-defence, The} Pirna were half compelled, half per- 
Queen of Poland, as well acquainted suaded to enlist under their conqueror, 
as Frederic with the importance of those Thus, yyithin a few weeks from the 
documents, had packed them up, had | commencement of hostilities, one of 
concealed them in her bed-chamber, the confederates had been disarmed, 
and was about to send them off toland his Weapons were now pointed 
Warsaw, when a Prussian officer made | against the rest. o ow 
his appearance, In the hope that no] ~The Winter put a stop to military 
soldier Would venture to outrage a lady, operations. All had hitherto gone 
a queen, the daughter of an emperor, | well} But the real tug of war was still 
the motherin-law of a dauphin, she! to come. It was easy to foresee that 
placed herself before the trunk, and at/| the year 1757 would be 2 memorable 
length sat down on it. But all resist- | era in the history of, Europe. f 
ance was vain. The papers were car-| The King’s scheme for the campaign 
ried to Frederic, who found in them, as | was simple, bold, and judicious. The 
he expected, abundant evidence of the | Duke of Cumberland with an English 
esigns of the coalition. The most| and Hanoverian army was in Western 
important documents were instantly Germany, and might beable to prevent 
Published, and the effect of the publi-| the French troops from attacking 
cation was great. It was clear that, | Prussia, The Russians, confined by 


been guilty, he | the Spring was far advanced, Saxony 
Was now the injured Party, and had| was prostrated, Sweden could do 
merely anticipated a blow intended to nothing very im 


Saxony began to move, 
efiles in the mountain; 


the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, | the Kin 

encountered Brown at Lowositz, and object was robabl: i 

defeated him. ‘This battle decided the | Prague lay ray Vienna. at 

fate of Saxony, Augustus and his great army, Daun, the most cautious 

favourite Bruhi fled to Poland. The} and fortunate of the Austrian captains ` N 

whole army of the electorate capitu- | was advancing with another. Prederic 2 

ated. From that time till the end of| determined 

war, Frederic treated Saxony as a| Daun should arrive, 

Part of his dominions, . or, rather, he May was fought, und 

Acted towards the Saxons in a manner which, a hundred and thirty years be- 
‘ay Serve to illustrate the whole | fore, had Witnessed th t 


Sony was as much | than any which Enrope saw during the 
had PONE! 8 Brendenbens 3 and he/ long interval eee Malplaquet anq 
Saxony as Pann in the welfare of | Eylau. The King and Prince Ferdi- 
Brandenburg, He poate Welfare of| nand of Brunswick were distinguisheq 
troops and exacteq er engly levied] on that day by their valour and exer- 
throughout the e al contributions | tions. But the chief glory was with 
Pee a Province, with Schwerii. When the Prnssian iy 


, 
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wavered, the stout old marshal snatched 
the colours from an ensign, and, yaving 
them in the air, Jed back his regiment 
to the charge, Thus at seventy-two 
years of age he fell in the thickest 
battle, still grasping the standard which 
bears the black eagle on the field ar- 
gent. The victory remained with the 
King; but it had been dearly pur- 
chased. Whole celumns of his bravest 
warriors had fallen. He admitted that 
he had lost eighteen thousand men. 
Of the enemy, twenty-four thoflsand 
had been killed, wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut 
up in Prague. Part fled to join the 
troops which, under the command of 
Daun, were now close at hand. Fre- 
deric determined to play over the same 
game which’had succeeded at Lowo- 
sitz He left a large force to besiege 
Prague, and at the head of thirty 
thousand men he marched against 
Daun. ‘The cautious Marshal, though 
he had a great superiority in numbers, 
would risk nothing. He occupied at 
Kolin a position almost impregnable, 
and awaited the attack of the King, 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day 
which, if the Greek superstition still 
retained its influence, would be held 
sacred to Nemesis, a day on which the 
two greatest princes of modern times 
were taught, by a terrible experience, 
that neither skill nor valour ean fix the 
inconstancy of fortune. The battle 
began beforé noon; and part of the 
Prussian army maintained the contest 
till after the midsummer sun had gone 
down. But at length the King found 
that his troops, having been repeatedly 
driven back with frightful carnage, 
could no longer be led to the charge. 
He was with difficulty persuaded to 
quit the field. The officers of his per- 
sonal staff were under the necessity of 
expostulating with him, and one of 
them took the liberty to say, “Does 
your Majesty mean. to storm the bat- 
teries alone?” Thirteen thousand of 
his bravest followers had perished. 
Nothing remained for him but to re- 
treat in good order, to raise the siege 
of Prague, and to hurry his army by 
different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Fre- 


= 


deric’s situation had at best been such, 
that only an uninterrupted run of good 
lack could save him, as it seemed, from. 
ruin. And now, almost in the outset 
of the contest, he had met with a check 
which, even in a war between equal 
powers, would have been felt as serious. 
He had owed much to the opinion 
which all Europe entertained of his 
army. Since his accession, his soldiers 
had in many successive battles been 
victorious over the Austrians, But 
the glory had departed from his arms. 
All whom his malevolent€arcasms had 
wounded, made haste to avenge them- 
selves by scoffing at the-scoffer, His 
soldiers had céased to confide in his 
star. In every part of his camp his 
dispositions were severely criticised. 
Even in his own family he had detra 
tors. His next brother, William, heir- 
presumptiye, or rather, in truth, heir- 
apparent,to the throne, and great- 
grandfather of the present king, could 
not refrain from lamenting his own 
fate and that of the house of Hohen-. 
zollern, once so great and so prosper- 
ous, but now, by the rash ambition of 
its chief, made a by-word to all nations. 
These complaints, and some blunders 
which William committed during the 
retreat from Bohemia, called forth the 
bitter displeasure of the inexorable 
King. ‘The prince’s heart was broken 
by the cutting reproaches ‘of his bro- 
ther; he quitted the army, retired toa 
country seat, and in a short time died 
of shame and yexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress 
could hardly be increased. Yet at this 
moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Kolin fell upon him. The 
French under Marshal D’Estrées had 
invaded Germany. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had given them battle at Has- 
tembeck, and had been defeated. Jn 
order to save the Electorate of Hanover 
from entire subjugation, he had made, 
at Closter Seven, an arrangement with 
Se Fae Generals which left them 
at liberty to turn their gai 
the Prussian dominions, pr 

That nothing might be wanting to 
Frederic’s distress, he lost his mother 
just at this time; and he appears to 
have felt the loss more than was to be 
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expected from the hardness and severity | producing odes and epistles, a little 


of his character. 


In truth, his mis-| better than Cibber’s, and a little worse 
fortunes had now cut to the quick.| than 


fayley’s. Here and there a 


‘The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigor- | manly sentiment which deserves to be 
ous, the most imperious, the most|in prose makes its appearance in com 

cynical of men, was very unhappy. pany with Prometheus and Orpheus, 
His face was so haggard, and his form Elysium and Acheron, the plaintive 
so thin, that when on his return from Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and 
Bohemia he passed: through Leipsic, | all the other frippery which, like a robe 
the people hardly knew him again. | tossed by a proud beauty to her wait- 
His sleep wa$ broken; the tears, in|ing woman, has long been contemptu- 
spite of himself, often started into his ously abandoned by genius to medi- 


eyes; and the erate began to present ocrity. 


itself to his“ugitat 
refuge from misery and dishonour. 
His resolution was fixed never to be 
taken alive, and never to make peace 
on condition of descending from his 
Place among the powers of Europe. 
He saw nothing left for him except to 
die; and he deliberately chose his 
mode of death. He always carried 
about with him a sure and speedy 
Poison in a small glass case; and to 
the few in whom he placed confi- 
dence, he made no mystery ofhis reso- 
ma 

ut we should very imperfectly de- 
scribe the state of redene ane oe 
we left out of view the laughable pecu- 
liarities which contrasted so singularly 


with the gravity, energy, and harshness 
of his character, 


whether the.tragic or the comic pre- 
dominated sin the strange scene which 
was then acting. In the midst of all 
the great King’s calamities, his passion 
for writing indifferent poetry grew 
stronger and stronger. Enemies all 
round him, despair in his heart, pills 
of corrosive sublimate hidden in his 
clothes, he poured forth hundreds upon 
hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and 
men, the insipid dregs of. Voltaire’s 
Hippocrene, the faint ‘echo of the lyre 
of Chaulien, It is amusing to compare 
what he did during the last months of 
1757, with what he wrote during the 
same time. It may be doubted whether 
any equal portion of the life of Hanni- 
bal, of Cæsar, or of Napoleon, will 
bear a comparison with that short 
period, the most brilliant in the history 
of Prussia and of Frederic. Yet at 
this very time the scanty leisure of the 


Tt is difficult to sa 


We hardly know any instance 


d mind as the best | of the strength and weakness of human 


nature so striking, and so grotesque, 
as the character of this haughty, vigis 
lant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, 
half Mithridates and half Trissotin, 
bearing up against a world in arms, 
with an ounce of poison in one pocket 
and a quire of bad verses in the other, 

Frederic had some time before made 
advances towards a reconciliation with 
Voltaire; and some civil letters had 
passed. between them. After the battle 
of Kolin, their epistolary intercourse 
became, at least in seeming, friendly 
and confidential. We do not know 
any collection of Letters which throws 
£o much light on the darkest and most 
intricate parts of human nature, as the 
correspondence of these strange beings 


y | after they had exchanged forgiveness, 


Both felt that the quarrel had lowered 
them in the public estimation, They. 
admired each other, They stood in 
need of cach other. The great King 
wished to be handed down to posterity 
by the great Writer, The great Writer 
felt himself exalted by the homage of 
the great King. Yet the wounds which 
they had inflicted on each other were 
too deep to be effaced, or even per- 
fectly healed. Not only did the scars 
remain; the sore places often festered 
and bled afresh. The letters consisted 
forthe most part of compliments, thanks, 
offers of Service, assurances of attach- 
ment. But if any thing brought back 
to Frederic’s recollection the cunning 
and mischievous pranks by which Vol- 
taire had provoked him, some expression 
of contempt and displeasure broke forth 
in the midst of eulogy. It was much 
Worse when any thing recalled to the 


illustrious warrior was employed in| mind of Voltaire the outrages which he 
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and his kinswoman had suffergd at 
Frankfort. All at once his flowing 
panegyric was firned into invective. 
“ Remember how you behaved to me. 
For your sake I have lost the favour of 
my native king. For your sake I am 
an exile from my country. Lloyed you. 
I trusted myself to you. I had no wish 
but to end my life ip your service. And 
what was my reward ? Stripped of all 
that you had bestowed on me, the key, 
the order, the pension, I was forced to 
fly from your territories. I was hunted 
as if I had been a deserter from your 
grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, 
plundered. My niece was dragged 
through the mud of Frankfort by your 
soldiers, as if she had been some 
wretched follower of your camp. You 
have great talents. You have good 
qualities. But you have one odious 
vice. You delight in the abasement 
of your fellow-creatures. You have 
brought disgrace on the name of philo- 
sopher. You have given some colour 
to the slanders of the bigots, who say 
that no confidence can be placed in the 
justice or humanity of those who reject 
the Christian faith.” Then the King 
answers, with less heat but equal se- 
verity—*You know that you behaved 
shamefully in Prussia. It was well for 
you that you had to deal with a man so 
indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 
Iam. You richly deserved to see the 
inside of a dungeon. Your talents are 
not more widely known than your 
faithlessness and your maleyolence. 
The grave itself is no asylum from 
your spite, Maupertuis is dead; but 
you still go on calumniating and 
deriding him, as if you had not made 
him miserable enough while he was 
living. Letus have no more of this. 
‘And, above all, let me hear no more of 
your niece. Tam sick to death of her 
name. I can bear with your faults for 
the sake of your merits; but she has 
not written Mahomet or Merope.” 

‘An explosion of this kind, it might 
be supposed, would necessarily put an 
end to all amicable communication. 
But it was not so. After every out- 
break of ill humour this extraordinary 
pair became more loving than before, 
and exchanged compliments and assur- 


ances of mutual regard with a wonder- 
ful air of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men 
who wrote thus to each other, were not 
yery guarded in what they said of 
each other. The English ambassador, 
Mitchell, who knew that the King of 
Prussia was constantly writing to Vol- 
taire with the greatest freedom on the 
most important subjects, fvas amazed to 
hear his Majesty designate this highly 
favoured correspondent as a bad- 
hearted fellow, the great&t rascal on 
the face of the earth. And the language 
which the poet held about the King 
was not much more respectful. 

It would probably haye puzzled Vol- 
taire himself to say what was his real . 
feeling towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to friendship, and from scorn to admi- 
ration; and the proportions in which 
these elements were mixed, changed 
every moment. The old patriarch re- 
sembled the spoiled child who screams, 
stamps, cuffs, laughs, kisses, and cud- 
dles within one quarter of an hour. His 
resentment was not extinguished; yet 
he was not without sympathy for his 
old friend. Asa Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As 
a philosopher, he was anxious for the 
stability of a throne on which a philo- 
sopher sat. He longed both to save 
and to humble Frederic. ‘There was 
one way, and only one, in which all 
his conflicting feelings:could at once be 
gratified. If Frederic were preserved 
by the interference of France, if it were 
known that for that interference he was 
indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, 
this would indeed be delicious revenge; 
this would jndeed be to heap coals of 
fire on that haughty head. Nor did the 
vain and restless poet think it impos- 
sible that he might, from his hermitage 
near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. 
D’Estrées had quitted Hanover, and 
the command of the French army had 
been intrusted tothe Duke of Richelieu, 
a man whose chief distinction was de- 
rived from his success in gallantry. 
Richelieu was in truth the most emi- 
nent of that race of seducers by pro- 
fession, who furnished Crébillon the 
younger and La Clos with models for 
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their heroes. In his earlier days the 
royal house itself had not been secure 
from his presumptuous love. He was 
believed to haye carried his conquests 
into the family of Orleans; and some 
suspected that he was not unconcerned 
in the mysterious remorse which em- 
bittered the last hours of the charming 
mother of Lewis the Fifteenth. But 
the Duke was now sixty years old. 
With a heart deeply corrupted by vice, 
a head long accustomed to think only 
on trifles, an impaired constitution, an 
impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a 
very red nose, he was entering ona 
dull, frivolous, and unrespected old age. 
Without one qualification for military 
» command, except that personal courage 
which was common between him and the 
Whole nobility of France, he had been 
Placed at the head of the army of 
Hanover; and in that situation he did 
his best, to repair, by extortion and 
Corruption, the injury which he had 
done to his property by a life of disso- 
lute profusion, $ 
_ The Duke’ of Richelieu to the end of 
his life hated the philosophers as a 
notfor those parts of their system which. 
a good and wise man would haye con- 
demned, but for their yirtues, for their 
spirit of .free inquiry, and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which 
he was himself the personification. 
But he, like many of those who thought 
with him, excepted Voltaire from the 
list of proscribed writers, He frequently 
sent flattering letters to Ferney. He 


as to very different means 
shay a Was to owe his deliver- 
the net seemeq ane emben 
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A great French army was advancing 
from*the west under the command of 
Marshal Soubise, a prince of the great 
Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin 
itself had been taken and plundered 
by the Croatians. Such was the situa- 
tion from which Frederic extricated 


himself, with dazzling glory, in the © 


short space of thirty days. % 
He marched first against Soubise, 
On the fifth of November the armies 
metoat Rosbach, The French were 
two-to one; but they were ill-disci- 
plined, and their general was a dunce. 
‘The tactics of Sedne and the wall- 
regulated valour of the Prussian troops 
uA, a complete victory, Seven 
thousand of the invaders sere made 
prisoners, Their guns, the 
their baggage, fell into th 
the conquerors. Those wh scaped 
fled as confusedly as a mob scattered 
by cavalry. Victorious in the West, 
the King turned his arms towards Si- 
lesia. In that quarter everything 
seemed to be lost. Breslau had fallen; 
and Charles of Loraine, with a mighty 
power, held the whole province. On 
the fifth of December, exactly one 
month after the battle of. Rosbach, 
Frederic with forty: thousand men, and 
Prince Charles, at the head of not less 
than sixty thousand, met. at Leuthen, 
hard by Breslau. The King, who was, 
in general, perhaps too much inclined 
to consider the common soldier as a 


mere machine, resorted, on this great i 
| day, to means resembling those which 


Bonaparte afterwards employed with 
such signal success for the purpose of 
stimulating military enthusiasm. ‘The 
Principal officers were convoked, Fre- 
deric addressed them with great force 
and pathos; and directed them te 
speak to their men as he had spoken 
to them. When the armies were set 
in battle array, the Prussian troops were 
in a state of fierce excitement; but 
their excitement showed itself after the 
fashion öf a grave people. ‘The co- 
lumns advanced to the attack chant- 


pletely round him, ee 
in the field, and were reading = oe 
tation through his eastern a 
Silesia was overrun by the Arinan 


ing, to the sound of drums and fifes, 
the rade hymns of the old Saxon 
Sternholds. They had never fought 
so well; nor had the genius of their 
chief ever been so conspicuous, “'That 
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battle,” said Napoleon, “ was a master- 
piece. Of itself it is sufficient to en- 
title Frederic tq a place in the first 
rank among generals.” The victory 
was complete. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand Austrians were killed, wounded, 
or taken ; fifty stand of colours, a hun- 
dred guns, four thousand waggons, fell 
into the hands of the Prussians. Bres- 
lau opened its gafes ; Silesia was re- 
conquered; Charles of Loraine retired 
to hide his shame and sorrow at Brus- 
sels ; and Frederic allowed his troops 
to take some repose in winter quarters, 
after a campaign, to the vicissitudes of 
which it will be diffitult to find any 
parallel in ancient or modern history. 
The King’s fame filled all the world. 
He had, during the last year, main- 
tained a contest, on terms of advan- 
tage, against three powers, the weakest 
of which had more than three times 
his resources. He had fought four 
great pitched battles against superior 
forces. Three of these battles he had 
gained ; and the defeat of Kolin, re- 
paired as it had been, rather raised 
than lowered his military renown. 
The victory of Leuthen is, to this day, 
the proudest on the roll of Prussian 
fame. Leipsic indeed, and Waterloo, 
produced consequences more important 
to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic 
must be shared by the Prussians with 
the Anstrians and Russians ; and at 
Waterloo the British infantry bore 
the burden and heat of the day. The 
victory of Rosbach was, in a military 
point of view, less honourable than 
that of Leuthen ; for it was gained 
over an incapable general, and a dis- 
organized army ; but the moral effect 
which it produced was immense, All 
the preceding triumphs of Frederic 
had been triumphs over Germans, and 
could excite no emotions of national 
ride among the German people. It 
was impossible that a Hessian or a 
Hanoverian could feel any patriotic 
on at hearing that Pameraniais 


xultati t 
had slaughtered Moravians, or that 
Saxon banners had been hung in the 


churches of Berlin. Indeed, though 
ili haracter of the Germans 
amia a 'hroughout the world, 


justly stood high t ? 
Aey toate boast of no great day which 
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belonged to them as a people; of no 
Agincourt, of no Bannockburn. Most 
of their victories had been gained over 
each other; and their most splendid 
exploits against foreigners had been 
achieved under the command of Eugene, 
who was himself a foreigner. The 
news of the battle of Rosbach stirred 
the blood of the whole of the mighty 
population from the Alps to the Baltic, 
and from the borders of Courland te 
those of Loraine. Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony had been deluged by a 
great host of strangers, whose speech 
was unintelligible, and whose petulant 
and licentious manners had excited 
the strongest feelings of disgust and 
hatred, That great host had been put 
to flight by a small band of German 
warriors, led by a prince of German 
blood on the side of father and mother, 
and marked by the fair hair and the 
clear blue eye of Germany. Never 
since the dissolution of the empire of 
Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race 
won such a field against the French. 
The tidings called forth a general 
burst of delight and pride from the 
whole of the great family which spoke 
the various dialects of the ancient lan- 
guage of Arminius, The fame of Fre- 
deric began to supply, in some degree, 
the place of a common government 
and of a common capital. It became 
a rallying point for all trie Germans, 
a subject of mutual congratulation to 
the Bavarian and the Westphalian, to 
the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen 
of Nuremburg. Then first it was mani- 
fest that the Germans were truly a na- 
tion. Then first was discernible that 
patriotic spirit which, in 1813, achieved 
the great deliverance of central Europe, 
and which still guards, and long will 
guard, against foreign ambition the old 
freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by 
that celebrated day merely political. 
The greatest masters of German poetry 
and eloquence have admitted that, 
though the great King neither valued 
nor understood his native language. 
though he looked on France as the 
only seat of taste and philosophy, yet, 
in his own despite, he did much to 


emancipate the genius of his country- 
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` in the act, of yanquishing Soubise, he 


was, unintentionally, rousing the spirit | T 


which soon began to question the lite- 
tary precedence of Boileau and Vol- 


Pray, Th 

Spent about an hour praying and sin 
sing- 

a Pace be ore they engaged the 


2 Proposed to visit Germany as 
ae r the Purpose of T 
commanders, mier the greatest of 
ttach ang 8 last proof of British 
ay achment and g miration Frederi 

politely but firmly declina o> Frederic 


Was no vlace for amateus studenten p 


pline was rigorous even to cruclty 
he’ officers, while in the field, were 
expected to practise an abstemiousness 
and self-denial such as was hardly sur- 
passed by the most rigid monastic 


marshal to have a single silver spoon 
Gay young Eng- 
en of twenty thousand a Year, ac- 


y | customed to liberty and to luxur, 


would not easily submit to these Spar- 
tan restraints. The King could not 


k Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who had attained high dis- 


allied coufts, and proved himself the 
second general of tie age. 

tederic passed the winter at Bres- 
au, in reading, writing, and preparing 
for the next campaign. The havoc 
Which the war had made among hig 
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troops wag rapidly repaired ; and in 
the spring of 1758 he was again rgady 
for the conflict. . Prince Ferdinand 
kept the French ih check, The King 
in the mean time, after attempting 
against the Austrians some operations 
which led to no very important result, 
marched to encounter the Russians, 
who, slaying, burning, and wasting 
wherever they turned, had penetrated 
into the heart of his realm. He gave 
them battle at Zorndorf, near Frank- 
fort on the Oder. - The fight was long 
and bloody. Quarter was neither given 
nor taken; for the Germans and Scy- 
thians regarded each other with bitter 
aversion, and the sight of the ravages 
committed by the half savage invaders 
had incensed the King and his army. 
The Russians were overthrown with 
great slaughter ; and for a few months 
no further danger was to beapprehended 
from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was pro- 
claimed by the King, and was cele- 
brated with pride and delight by his 
people. The rejoicings in England 
were not less enthusiastic or less sin- 
cere. This may be selected as the 
point of time at which the military 
glory of Frederic reached the zenith. 
In the short space of three quarters of 
a year he had won three great battles 
over the armies of three mighty and 
warlike monarchies, France, Austria, 
and Russia, 

But it was decreed that the temper 
of that strong mind should be tried by 
both extremes of fortune in rapid suc- 
cession. Close upon this’ series of 
triumphs came a series of disasters, 
such as would haye blighted the fame 
and broken the heart of almost any 
other commander. Yet Frederic, in the 
midst of his calamitics, was still an 
object of admiration to his subjects, 
his allies, and his enemies, Over- 
whelmed by adversity, sick of lite, he 
still maintained the contest, greater in 
defeat, in flight, and in what seemed 
hopeless ruin, than on the fields of his 


dest victories. $ 
Paving vanquished the Russians, he 


i x the 
hastened into Saxony to oppose 
troops of the Empress Queen, com- 
manded by Daun, the most cautious, 


28i 
and Laudohn, the most inventive and 
enterprising of her generals. ‘These 
two celebrated commanders agreed on 
a scheme, in which the prudence-of 
the one and the vigour of the other 
seem to have been happily combined. 
At dead of night they surprised the 
King in his camp at Hochkirchen. 
His presence of mind sayed his troops 
from destruction; but nothing could 
saye themi from defeat and severe loss. 
Marshal Keith was among the slain. 
The first roar of the guns roused the 
noble exile from his rest, &nd he yas 
instantly in the front of the battle. 
He received a dangerous wound, but 
refused to quit the field, and was in the 
act of rallying his broken troops, when 
an Austrian bullet terminated his che- 
quered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. “But ot 
all generals Frederic understood best 
how to repair defeat, and Daun under- 
stood least how to improve victory. In 
a few days the Prussian army was as 
formidable as before the battle. The 
prospect was, however, gloomy. An 
Austrian army under General Harsch 
had inyaded Silesia, and invested the 
fortress of Neisse. Daun, after his 
success at Hochkirchen, had written to 
Harsch in very confident terms :—“ Go 
on with your operations against Neisse. 
Be quite at ease as to the King. 
will give a good account of him.” In 
truth, the position of-the Prussians was 
full of difficulties. Between them and 
Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. 
Tt was not easy for them to reach Si- 
lesia at all. If they did reach it, they 
left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. 
But the vigour and activity of Frederic 
surmounted every obstacle. He made 
a circuitoug march of extraordinary 
rapidity, passed «Daun, hastened into 
Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse, and 
drove Harsch into Bohemia. Daun 
availed himself of the King’s absence 
to attack Dresden. The Prussians de- 
fended it desperately. The inhabitants 
of that wealthy and polished capital 
begged in vain for mercy from the gar- 
rison within, and from the besiegers 
without. The beautiful suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear 
that the town, if won at all, would be 
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. Won street by strect by the bayonet, 


Frederic, having cleared: Silesia of his 
enemies, was returning by forced 
marches into Saxony. Daun retired 
from before Dresden, and fell back 


into the Austrian territories, 


over heaps of ruins, made 
triumphant entry into: the unhap) 


Sovereign. It was now the twen- 
tieth of November. The cold weather 


Suspended ‘nilitary operations; and the | Pru 


ng again took up his winter quarters 
at Breslau; | 
The third of the seven terrible years 
Was over ; and Frederic still stood his 
ground. He had 
y domestic as 


tober, the day on which he was defeated 


seul very wisely determined to encoun- 
ter Frederic at Frederic’s Own weapons, 
and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
who had some skill ‘as a versifier, and 
some little talent for satire. Palissot 
produced some yery stinging lines on 
the moral and literary character of 
Frederic, and these lines the Duke sent 
to Voltaire. This war of couplets, fol- 
lowing close on the carnage of Zorn- 
dorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates well the strangely com- 
potinded character- of the King of 
uSsI2, 

At this moment he was assailed by 
a new enemy. Benedict the Four- 
teenth, the best and wisest of the two 
hundred and fifty successorsi! of St 
Peter, was no more. During the short 
interval between his reign and that of 
his disciple Ganganelli, the chief seat 
in the Church of Ro 


nounce her to have been coarse, indelj- 
cate, and a good hater, 
tute of kind and generous feelings, 
Her miné, naturally 


At Breslan, during the 


he co; 


Voltaire, E 
good, that ae verses were, indeed, so 


‘phot “ire was afraid that he 

oan ra © suspected of having 

rae them’ aa least of having cor- 
; $ 

partly, we fear, Ron ae from fright, 

sent them to the D € o 

en prime minister of Franc 


This absurd 
e what the 
weight of his authority could effect in 


against a heretic mg. At the high 
mass on Christmas- Y, à sword with 
a rich belt ands scabbar |, á hat: of 
crimson yelyet lin vit i ermine, and 
2 dove of pearls: Ystic symbol of 


the Divine Comforter, were solemn]: 
blessed by 


© presents which were 
received with Profound reverence by 
the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in 
the eleventh century, and which had 
not wholly lost their value even in the 
Seventeen, 


Wrote sarcastic verses on the 
Sifts, the giver, and the receiver, 
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the public wænte.l no prompter ; and 
an universal roar of laughter from 
Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the 
Vatican that the age of crusades was 
over. A 

The fourth campaign, the mostdis- 
astrous of all the campaigns of this 
fearful war, had now opened. The 
Austrians filled’ Saxony and menaced 
Berlin. The Russian$ defeated ‘the 
King’s generals on the Oder, threat- 
ened Silesia, effected a junction with 
Laudohn, and intrenched themselves 
strongly at Kunersdorf. Frederic has- 
tened to attack them. A great battle 
was fought. During the earlier part 
of the day every thing yielded to the 
impetuosity of the Prussians, and to 
the skill of their chief. The lines were 
forced. Half the Russian guns were 
taken. Tho King sent off a courier to 
Berlin with two. lines, announcing a 
complete victory. But, in the mean 
time, the stubborn Russians, defeated 
yet unbroken, had taken up their stand 
in an almost impregnable position, on 
an eminence where the Jews of Frank- 
fort were wont to bury their dead. 
Here the battle recommenced. The 
Prussian infantry, exhausted by six 
hours of hard fighting under a sun 
which equalled the tropical heat, were 
yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, 


but in yain. ‘The King led three: 


charges in person. Two horses were 
killed under him. The officers of his 
staff fell all round him. His coat was 
pierced by several bullets. All was in 
yain. His infantry was driven back 
with frightful slaughter, Terror began 
to spread fast from man to man. At 
that moment, the fiery cavalry of Lau- 
dohn, still fresh, rushed on the waver- 
ing ranks. ‘Then followed an universal 
rout. Frederic himself was on the 
point of falling into the hands of tlie 
conquerors, and was with difficulty 
saved by a gallant officer, who, at the 
head of 2 handful of Hussars, made 
good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body, shattered in mind, 
the King reached that night a village 
which the Cossacks had plundered; 
and there, in & ruined and deserted 


F himself on a heap of 
farm-honse, flung Berlin a second 


straw. He had sent to 
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despatch very different from the first:—_ 
“Let the royal family leave “Berlin. 
Send the archives to Potsdam. The 
town may make terms with the enemy.” 
_ The defeat was, in truth, overwhelm- 
ing. Of fifty thousand men who had 
that morning marched under the black 
eagles, not three thousand remained 
together. The King bethought him 
again of his corrosive sublimate, and 
wrote to bid adieu to his friends, and 
to give directions as to the measures 
to be taken in the event of his death:— 
“I have no resource left ”— such is the 
language of one of his letters—* all is 
lost. I will not survive the ruin of my 
country. Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the con- 
federates prevented them from follow- 
ing'up their victory. They lost a few 
days in loitering and squabbling; and 
a few days, improved by Frederic, were 
worth more than the years of other 
men. On the morning after the battle, 
he had got together eighteen thousand 
of his troops. Very soon his force 
amounted to thirty thousand. Guns 
were procured from the neighbouring 
fortresses; and there was again an 
army. Berlin was for the present safe; 
but calamities came pouring on the 
King in uninterrupted succession. One 
of his generals, with a large body of 
troops, was taken at Maxen ; another 
was defeated at Meissen; and When at 
length the campaign of 1759 closed, in 
the midst of a rigorous winter, the 
situation of Prussia appeared desperate. 
The only consoling circumstance was, 
that, in the West, Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had been more fortunate than his 
master; and by a series of exploits, of 
which the battle of Minden was the 
most gloriousshad removed all appre- 
hension of danger oh the sideof France. 

The fifth year was now about to 
commence. It seemed impossible that 
the Prussian territories, repeatedly de- 
vastated by hundreds of thousands of 
invaders, could longer support the con- 
test. But the King carried on war as 
no European power has ever carried on 
war, except the Committee of Public 
Safety during the great agony of the 
French Revolution. He governed his 
Kingdom as he would have governed a 
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besieged town, not ‘caring to what ex- 
tent property was destroyed, or the 
pursuits of civil life l, 
he did but make head against the 
enemy. As long as 
left in Prussia, 
musket; as long as there was @ horse 
left, that horse mi 
‘The coin was debased, the civil func- 
tionaries were 

provintes civil 

ceased to exist, 


the means of Sustaining and destroying 
ife remained, Frederic was determined 
to fight it ont to the very last. 

Che earlier part of the campaign of 
1760 was unfavourable to him. Berlin 
Was again occupied by’ the enemy. 

reat contributions were levied on the 
inhabitants, and the royal palace was 
plundered. But at length, after two 
years of calamity, victory came back to 

is arms, At Lignitz he gained a great 
battle over Laudohn; at Torgau, after 
a day of horrible carnage, he triumphed 
over Daun. The fifth year closed, and 
still the event was in Suspense, Inthe 


countries where the war had raged, the | Hi 


misery and exhaustion were more ap- 
palling than ever; but still there were 
left men and beasts, arms and food, 
and still Frederic fought on. In truth 


he had now been baited into savage- | T] 


ness, 


hatred. The implacable resentment 
with which his enemies persecuted him, 
though originally provoked by his own 
unprincipled ambition, excited in him 
4 thirst for vengeance which he did not 
even attempt to conceal, 
e says in 
to bear what I bear, © begin to feel 
at, as the Italiarfs Say, revenge is a 
pleasure for the gods, My philosophy 
18 Worn out by suffering. Iam no saint, 
ne those ot whom we read in the le- 
fS j any j 
die contesa a will own that I should 
Portion of the misery which I endure.” 
ted net Y Such feclings, he strug- 
Bisse robe Success, but constant 
Y, : 
On the whole, the reenpaign of 1761. 


h 3 t of this cam- 
paign was disastrous to Prussia, No 
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great battle was gained by the cnemy; 
bat, in spite of the desperate bounds of 
the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
was fast closing round him, Laudohn 
had surprised the important fortress of 
Schweidnitz. With that fortress, half 


mountains, had been transferred to the 
Austrians. Tle Russians had over- 
Powered the King’s generals in Pome- 
pania. The country was so completely 
desolated that he began, by his own 
confession, to look round him with 
blank despair, unable to imagine where 
recruits, horses, or provisions were to 
be found. j 
Just at this time two great events 
brought on a complete’ change in the 
relations of almost all’ the powers of 
Europe. One of those events ivas the 
retirement of Mr. Pitt from ofice; 
other“was the death Of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, : 
The retirement of Pitt seemed to be 
an omen of utter rnin to the House of 
Brandenburg. is proud and vehe- 
ment nature was incapable of any thing 
er fear or treachery, 
declared that, while he 
England should never 
make a peace of Utrecht, should never, 
object, abandon an ally 


His heart was ulcerated with | Hi 


“Tt is hard,” | H; 
one of his letters, “ for man | Am: 


only I could first inflict a | h: 


even in the Jast extremity of distress, 
he Continental war was his own war, 


to declare that 
as dear to us as 
he would conquer 

He had fallen ; 
and the power which he had exercised, 
LS with discretion, but always 
with vigour and genius, had devolved 
on a favourite who Was the representa- 
tive of the Tory party, of the party 
which had thwarted William, which 
ad Fersecuted Marlborough, and 
which had given up the Catalans to 
the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To 
make peace with France, to shake off, 
with all, or more than all, the Speed 
compatible with decency, every Conti- 
nental connection, these were among 


of Silesia, and the command of the , 
TY-|M™ost important defiles throngh the 


ae 


l 
| 
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the chief objects of the new Minister. 
The policy then followed inspired Fres 
deric with an unjust, but deep and 
bitter aversion to the English name, 
and produced effects which are still 
felt throughout the civilised world. sTo 
that policy it was owing that, some 
years later, England could not find on 
the whole Continent a single ally to 
stand by her, in her extreme need, 
against the House of Bourbon. To 
that policy it was,owing that Frederic, 
alienated from England, was compelled’ 
to connect himself closely, during his 
later years, with Russia, and was in- 
duced to assist in that great crime, the 
fruitful parent of other great crimes, 
the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt 
deprived Prussia of her only friend, 
when the death of Elizabeth produced 
an entire. revolution in the politics of 
the North, The Grand Duke Peter, 
her nephew, who now ascended the 
Russian throne, was not merely free 
from the prejudices which his aunt had 
entertained against Frederic, but was a 
worshipper, a servile imitator of the 
great King. The days of the new Czar’s 
government were few and evil, but suf- 
ficient to produce a change in the whole 
state of Christendom. He set the Prus- 
sian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out 
decently, and sent them back to their 
master ; he withdrew his troops from 
the provinces which Elizabeth had 
decided on incorporating with her 
dominions; and he absolved all those 
Prussian subjects, who had been com- 
pelled to swear fealty to Russia, from 
their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace 
on terms fayourable to Prussia, he 
solicited rank in the Prussian service, 
dressed himself in a Prussian uniform, 
wore the Black Bagle of Prussia on his 
breast, made preparations for visiting 
Prussia, in order to have an interview 
with the object of his idolatry, and ac- 
tually sent fifteen thousand excellent 
troops to reinforce the shattered army 
of Frederic. Thus strengthened, the 
King speedily repaired the losses of the 
preceding year, reconquered _ Silesia, 
defeated Daun at Backersdorf, iny ested 
and retook Schweidnitz, and, at the close 
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of the year, presented to the forces of 
Maria Theresa a front as formidable as ` 
before the great reverses of 1759. 
Before the end of the campaign, his 
friend, the Emperor Peter, having, by 
a scries of absurd insults to the institu- 
tions, manners, and feelings of his peo- 
ple, united them in hostility to his 
person and government, was deposed 
and murdered. The Empress, who, 
under the title of Catherine thé Second, 
now assugicd the supreme power, was, 
at the commencement of her adminis- 
tration, by no means partial to Frederic, 
and refused to permit her troops to 
remain under his command. But she 
observed the peace made by her hus- 
band; and Prussia was no longer 
threatened by danger from the East. 

England and France at the same 
time paired off together. They con- 
cluded a treaty, by which they bound 
themselyes to observe neytrality with 
respect to the German war. ‘Thus the 
coalitions on both sidgs were dissolved ; 
and the original enemies, Austria and 
Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other, 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater 
means than Prussia, and was less ex- 
hausted by hostilities; yet it seemed, 
hardly possible that Austria could effect 
alone what she had in vain attempted 
to effect when supported by France on 
the one side, and by Russia on the 
other. Danger also began to menace 
the Imperial house from another quar- 
ter. The Ottoman Porte held threaten- 
ing language, and a hundred thousand * 
‘Turks were mustered on the frontiers 
of Hungary, The proud and revenge- 
fulspirit of the Empress Queen at length 
gaye way; and, in February 1763, tho 
peace of Huberjsburg put an end to the 
conflict which had, during seven years, 
devastated Germany. The King ceded 
nothing. The whole Continent in arms 
had proyed unable to tear Silesia from 
that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was 
safe, His glory was beyond the reach 
of envy. If he had not made conquests 
as yast as those of Alexander, of Cæsar, 
and of Napoleon, if he had not, on fields 
of battle, enjoyed the constant success 


of Marlborough and Wellington, he 
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et given an example unrivalled 
Pee what capacity and resolu- 
tion can. effect against the’ greatest 
superiority of power and the utmost 
spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in 
triumph, after an absence of more than 
six years. „The streets were brilliantly 
lighted up; and, as he passed along in 
an open carriage, with Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at his side, the multitude 
saluted him with loud praises and bless- 
ings. Hewas moved by thosgmarks of 
attachment, and repeatedly exclaimed 
“Long! live my dear people! Long 
live my children 1” Yet, even in the 
midst of that gay spectacle, he could 
Not but perceive every where the traces 
of destruction and decay. The city 
had been more than once plundered. 
The population had considerably dimi- 
nished. Berlin, however, had suffered 
little when compared with most parts 
of the kingdom, The ruin of private 
fortunes, the distress of all ranks, was 
such as might appal the firmest mind. 
Almost every province had been the 
Seat of war, and of war conducted with 
merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians 
had descended on Silesia. Tens of 
thousands of Cossacks had beens let 
loose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. 
The mere contributions levied by the 
invaders amounted, it was said, to more 
than a hundred millions of dollars ; and 
the value of what they extorted was 
probably much less than the value of 
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of silent villages, in which not a single 
jehabitant remained. The currency 
had been debasgd; the authority of 
laws and magistrates had been sus- 
pended ; the whole social system was 
deranged. For, during that convulsive 
struggle, every thing that was not mili- 
tary violence was anarchy, Eyen the 
army was disorganized. Some great 
generals, and & crowd of excellent offi- 
cers, had fallen, and it had been im- 
possible to supply their place. The 
‘difficulty of finding recrpits had, to- 
wards the close of the war, been so 
great, that selection and rejection were 
impossible. Whole battalions were 
composed of deserters or of priséners, 
It was hardly to be hoped that thirty 
years of repose and industry would 
repair the ruin produced by seven years 
of havoc. One consolatory circum- 
stance, indeed, there was. No debt 
had been incurred. The burdens of 
the war had been terrible, almost in- 
supportable ; but no arrear was left to 
embarrass the finances in time of peace, 

.Here, for the, present, we must pause, 
We have accompanied Frederic to the 
close of his career as a Warrior, <Pos- 
sibly, when these Memoirs ‘are com- 
pleted, we may resume the consideration 
of his character, and give some account 
of his domestic and foreign policy, and 
of his private habits, during the many 
years of tranquillity which followed 


what they destroyed. The fields lay 
uncultivated. The very seed-corn had 
been devoured in the madness of hun- 
ger. Famine, and contagious maladies 
produced by famine, had Swept away 
the herds and flocks ; and there was 
reason to fear that a great pestilence 
among the human race was likely to 
follow in the train of that tremendous 
War. Near fifteen thousand houses had 

en burned to the ground. The popu- 

tion of the kingdom had in seven 
Years decreased to the frightful extent 
of ten per Sent. A sixth of the males 
a Sais had actually 
istrict © feld of battle. In 
some ‘distticts, no labourers, except 
Poet re NAE stha Holds af 
harvest-time. Tn ot ers, the traveller 
passed shuddering through a succession 


the Seven Years’ War, 
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(January, 1843.) 

iary and Letters D'Arblay. 
perigee ree eden Ba 
‘TxoueH the world saw and heard little 
of Madame D’Arblay during the last 
forty years of her life, and though that 
little did not add to her fame, there 
were thousands, we believe, who felt a 
singular emotion when they learned 
that she was no longer among us. The 
news of her death carried the minds of 
men back at one leap over tivo gene- 
rations, to the time when her first lite- 
rary triumphs were won. „All those 
whom we had been accustomed to re- 
vere as intellectual patriarchs seemed 


children when compared with her; for 
Burke had“sate up all night to read 
her writings, and Johnson had pro- 
nounced her superfor to Fielding, when 
Rogers was still a schoolboy, and 
Southey still in petticoats. Yet more 
strange did it seem that we should just 
have. lost one whose name had been 
widely celebrated before any body had 
heard of some illustrious men who, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, were, 
after a long and splendid career, borne 
with, honour to the grave. Yet se it 
was, Frances Burney was at the 
height of fame and popularity before 
Cowper had published his first volume, 
before Porson had gone up to college, 
before Pitt had taken his seat in the 
House of Commons, before the voice of 
Erskine had been once heard in West- 
minster Hall. Since the appearance of 
her first work, sixty-two years had 
passed; and this interval had been 
crowded, not only with political, but 
also with intellectual revolutions. 
Thousands of reputations had, during 
that period, sprung up, bloomed, 
withered, and disappeared. New kinds 
of composition had come into fashion, 
had gone out of fashion, had been 
derided, had been forgotten. The 
fooleries of Della Crusca, and the fool- 
cries of Kotzebue, had for a time be- 
witched the multitude, but had left no 
trace behind them; nor had misdi- 
rected genius been able to save from 
decay the once flourishing schools of 
Godwin, of Darwin, and of Radcliffe, 
Many books, written for temporary 
effect, had run through six or seven 
editions, and had then been gathered to 
the novels of Afra Behn, and the epic 
poems of Sir Richard Blackmore. Yet 
the early works of Madame D’Arblay, 
in spite of the lapse of years, in spite 
of the change of manners, in spite of 
the popularity deservedly obtained by 
some of her rivals, continued to hold 
ahigh place in the public esteem. She 
lived to be a classic. ‘Time set on her 
fame, before she went henee, that seal 
which is seldom set except on the fame 
of the departed. Like Sir Condy Rack- 
rent än the tale, she survived her own 
wake, and overheard the judgment of 


posterity. 
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Having always felt a warm and sin- 
cere, though not a blind admiration for 
her talents, we rejoiced to learn that 
her Diary was about to be made public. 
Our hopes, it is true, were not un- 
mixed with fears. We could not for- 
get the fate of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, which- were published ten 
years ago, That unfortunate book con- 
tained much that was curious and in- 
teresting. Yet it was received witha 
ery of „disgust, and was speedily eon- 
signed to oblivion. The truth is, that 
it deserved its doom. It fas written 
in Madame D’Arblay’s later style, the 
worst style that has ever been known 
among men. No genius, no informa- 
tion, could save from proscription a 
book so written. We, therefore, opened 
the Diary with no small anxiety, trem- 
bling lest we should light upon“ some 
of that peculiar rhetoric which deforms 
almost every page of the Memoirs, and 
which it is impossible to read without 
a sensation made up of mirth, shame, 
and loathing, We soon, however, dis- 
covered to our great delight that this 
Diary was kept before Madame D’Ar- 
blay became eloquent. It is, for the 
most part, written in her earliest and 
best manner, in true woman’s English, 
clear, natural, and lively. The two 
works are lying side by side before us; 
and we neyer turn from the Memoirs 
to the Diary without a sense of relief. 
The difference is as great as the dif- 
ference between the atmosphere of 2 
perfumer’s shop, fetid with layender 
water and jasmine soap, and the air of 
a heath on a fine morning in May. 
Both works ought to be consulted by 
every person who wishes to be well 
acquainted with the history of our lite- 
rature and oyr manners, But to read 
the Diary is ą pleasure; to read the 
Memoirs will always be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harm- 
less amusement to our readers, if we 
attempt, with the help of these two 
books, to give them an account of the 
most important years of Madame D'Ar- 
blay’s life. 

She was descended from a family 
which bore the name of Macburney, 
and which, though probably of Trish 
origin, had been long settled in Shrop- 
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ire, and was possessed of consider- 
R estates in that county. Unhappily, 
many years before her birth, the Mac- 
burneys began, as if of set purpose 
and in a spirit of determined rivalry, 
to expose and ruin themselves. The 
heir apparent, Mr. James Macburney, 
offended his father by making a run- 
away match with an actress from Good- 
man’s Fields. The old gentleman could 
devise nomore judicious mode of wreak- 
ing vengeance on his undutiful boy than 
by marrying the cook. The cook gave 
birth to a son named Joseph, who suc- 
ceeded to all the lands of the family, 
while James was cut off with a shilling. 
The favourite son, however, was so 
extravagant, that he soon became as 
poor as his disinherited brother. Both 
were forced to earn their bread by their 
labour. Joseph turned dancing master, 
and settled in Norfolk. James struck 
off the Mac from the beginning of his 
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childhood indicated that she would, 
while still a young woman, haye secured 
for herself an honouyable and perma- 
nent place among English writers, She 
was shy and silent. Her brothers and 
sisters .called her a dunce,. and not 
without some show of reason ; for at 
eight years old she did not know her 
letters, 

In 1760, Mr. Burney quitted Lynn 
for London, and took a house in Po- 
land Street; a situation which had 
beeti fashionable in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but which, since that time, had 
been deserted by most of its wealthy 
and noble inhabitants. He afterwards 
resided in Saint Martin’s Street, on the 
south side of Leicester Square. His 
house there is still well known, and will 
continue to be well known as long as 
our island retains any trace of civiliza- 
tion ; for it was the dwelling of Newton, 
and the square turret which distin. 


Name, and set up as a portrait painter | guishes it from all the surrounding 


at Chester, Here he had a son named buildings was New: 
Charles, well known as the author of 
the History of Music, and as the father pupils of the most 
of two remarkable children, of a son| tion as he had tim 
distinguished by learning, and of al th 
daughter still more honourably distin- 


guished by genius, 
Charles early showed a taste for tha 


don, and applied himself to study with 
vigour and success. He soon found a 
Kind and munificent patron in Fulk 
Greville, a highborn and highbred man, 
who seems to have had in large mea- 
Sure all the accomplishments and all 
the follies, all the virtues and all 
the vices, which, a hundred years ago, 
Were considered as making up the cha- 
*acter of a fine geutleman, Under 
such Protection, the young artist had 
tha) Prospect of a brilliant career in 
the capital. But his health failed. Te 


became Necessay i 
from the am, ty for him to retreat 


and settled at ean organist, at Lynn, 


become his wife, 


At Lynn, in June, 1752, Frances 


Burney was born, 


Wh with a young | h 


cthing in her 


ton’s observatory, 

Mr. Burney at once obtained as many 
respectable descrip- 
e to attend, and was 
us enabled to support his family, 
modestly indeed, and frugally, but in 
comfort and independence. His pro- 


t | fessional merit obtained for him the 
art, of which, at a later period, he be- 


came the historian, He was appren- 
ticed to a telebrated musician in Lon- 


degree of Doctor of Music from the 
University of Oxford 3 and his works 
on sybjects connected with his art 
gained for him a place, respectable, 
though certainly not eminent, among 
men of letters, 

The progress of the mind of Frances 
Burney, from her ninth to her twenty- 
fifth ycar, well deserves to be recorded. 

en her education had proceeded 
no further than the hornbook, she lost 
her mother, and thenceforward she 
educated herself. Her father appears 
to have been as bad a father as a very 
honest, affectionate, and sweet tem- 
pered man can well be. He loved his 
daughter dearly ; but it never seems to 
have occurred to him that a parent has, 
other duties to perform to children than 
that of fondling them, It eels ae 
‘ave been impossible for him ay 
intend their education himself. His 
professional engagements occupied him 
all day, At seven in the morning he 


began to aftend his pupils, and, when 
London was full, was sometimes gm- 
ployed in teaching till eleven at night. 
He was often forted to carry in his 
pocket a tin box of sandwiches, anda 
bottle of wine and water, on which he 
dined in a hackney coach, while hurry- 
ing from one scholar to another. Two 
of his daughters he sent to a seminary 
at Paris; but he imagined that Frances 
would run some risk of being per- 
verted from the Protestant faith if she 
were educated in a Catholic country, 
and he therefore kept her at home. 
No governess, no teacher of any art or 
of any language, was provided for her. 
But one of her sisters showed her how 
to write; and, before she was fourteen, 
she began to find pleasure in reading. 

It was not, however, by reading that 
her intellect was formed. Indeed, 
when her best novels were produced, 
her knowledge of books was yery small. 

“When at the height of her fame, she 
was unacquainted with the most cele- 
brated works of Voltaire and Moliere ; 
and, what seems still more extraordi- 
nary, had never heard or seen a line of 
Churchill, who, when she was a girl, 
was the most popular of living poets. 
It is particularly deserving of observa- 
tion that she appears to have been by 
no means a novel reader. Her father’s 
library was large; and he had ad- 
mitted into it so many books which 
rigid moralists generally exclude that 
he felt uneasy, as he afterwards owned, 
when Johnson began to examine the 
shelves. But in the whole collection 
there was only a single novel, Field- 
ing’s Amelia. 

“An education, however, which to most 
girls would have been useless, but which 
suited Fanny’s mind better than elabo- 
rate culture, was in constant progress 
during her passage from childhood to 


womanhood. The great book of hu- | p! 


man nature was turned over before 
her. Her father’s social position was 
very peculiar. He belonged in, fortune 
and station to the middle class, His 
daughters seemed to have been suf- 
fered to mix freely with those whom 
butlers and waiting maids call vulgar. 
We are told that they were m the habit 
of playing with the Children of a wig- 
Vor. IL. 
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maker wholived in the adjoining house. 
Yet few nobles could assemble in the 
most stately mansions of Grosvenor 
Square or Saint James’s Square, a 
society so various and so brilliant as 
was sometimes to be found in Dr. 
Burney’s cabin. His mind, though not 
yery powerful or capacious, was rest- 
lessly active; and, in the intervals of 
his professional pursuits, he had con- 
trived to lay up much miscellaneous 
information. His attainments, the sua- 
vity of his temper, and the gentle sim- 
plicity of his manners, had Sbtained for 
him ready admission to the first lite- 
rary cireles. While ho was still at 
Lynn, he had won Johnson's heart by 
sounding with honest zeal the praises 
of the English Dictionary. In Lon- 
don the two friends met. frequently, and 
agreed most harmoniously, Oñe tie, 
indeed, was wanting to their mutual 
attachment, Burney loyed his own art 
passionately ; and Johnson just knew 
the bell of Saint Clement's church from 
the organ. They had, however, many 
topics in common; and on winter 
nights their conversations were some- 
times prolonged till the fire had gone 
out, and the candles had burned away 
to the wicks. Burney’s admiration of 
the powers which had produced Ras- 
selas and ‘The Rambler bordered on 
idolatry. Johnson, on the other hand, 
condescended to growl out that Bur- 
ney was an honest fellow, a man whom 
it was impossible not to like. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent visiter 
in Poland Street and Saint Martin’s 
Lane. That wonderful actor loved the 
society, of children, partly from good 
nature, and partly from vanity. The 
eestasies of mirth and terror, which 
his gestures and play of countenance 
never failed to, produce in a nursery, 
flattered him quite as much as the ap- 
lause of mature critics. He often 
exhibited all his powers of mimicry for 
the amusement of the little Burneys, 
awed them by shuddering and crouch- 
ing as if he saw a ghost, scared them 
by raving like a maniac in Saint Luke’s, 
and then at once became an auctioneer, 
a chimneysweeper, or an old woman, 
and made them laugh till the tears ran 
down their cheeks, 

U 
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But it would be tedious to recount 
the names of all the men of Jetters and 
artists whom Frances Burney had. an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing. 
Colman, Twining, Harris, Baretti, 
Hawkesworth, Reynolds, Barry, were 
among those who occasionally sur- 
rounded the tea table and supper tray 
at her father’s modest dwelling. This 
was not all. The distinction which Dr. 
Burney had acquired as a musician, 

and as the historian of music, attracted 
to his house the most eminent musical 
performers of that age, The greatest 
Italian singers who visited Englandire- 
garded him as the dispenser of fame 
in their art, and exerted themselves to 
obtain his suffrage. Pachierotti became 

is intimate friend. ‘The rapacious 

gujari, who sang for nobody else 
under fifty pounds an air, sang her best 
for Dr. Burney without a'fee; and in 
the company,of Dr. Burney even the 
haughty and eccentric Gabrielli con- 
strained herself to behave with civility. 
It was thus in his power to give, with 
scarcely any expense, concerts equal to 
those of the aristocracy, | On such oc- 
casions the quiet street in which he 
lived was blocked up by coroneted 
chariots, and his little drawing-room 

was crowded with peers, peeresses, mi- 

nisters, and ambassadors. On one 

evening, of which we happen to have a 

full account, there were present Lord 
Mulgrave, Lord Bruce, Lord and Lad 
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part in the reyolution towhich she owed 
hexthrone; and that his huge hands, 
now glittering with diamond rings, had 
given the last squeeze to the windpipe 
of her unfortunate husband. 
With such illustrious guests as these 
were mingled all the most remarkable 
specimens of the race of lions, a kind of 
game which is hunted in London every 
spring with morethan Meltonian ardour 
and perseverance. Bruce, who. had 
washed down steaks cut, from living 
oxen with water from tht fountains of 
the Nile, came to swagger and talk 
abont his travels. Omai lisped broken 
English, and made all the assembled 
musicians hold their ears by howling 
Otaheitean love songs, such as those 
with which Oberea charmed her Opano, 
With the literary and fashionable 
society, which occasionally met under 
Dr: Burney’s roof, Frances can scarcely 
be said to have mingled. She was not 
a musician, and could theréfore bear 
no partin the concerts. She was shy 
almost to awkwardness, and Scareely 
ever joined in the conversation. The 
slightest remark from. a stranger dis- 
concefted her; and even the old friends 
of her father who tried to draw her out 
could seldom extract more than a Yes 
ora No. Her figure was small, her face 
not distinguished by beauty. She was 
therefore suffered to withdraw quietly 
to the background, and, unobserved 


Edgecumbe, Lord Barrington from the 
War Office, Lord Sandwich from the 
Admiralty, Lord Ashburnham, with his 
gold key dangling from his pocket, 
and the French Ambassador, M. De 
Guignes, renowned for his fine person 
and for his success in gallantry. But 
the great show of the night was the 
Russian ambassador,» Count Orloff, 
Whose gigantic figure was all in a 
laze with jewels, and in whose de- 
meanour'the untamed ferocity of the 


y | herself, to observe all that passed. Her 


nearest relations were aware that she 
had good sense, but seem not to haye 
suspected that, under her demure and 
bashful deportment, were concealed a 
fertile invention and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. She had not, it is true, an 
eye for the fine shades of character. 
But every marked peculiarity instantly 
caught her notice and remained en- 
graven onherimagination. Thus, while 
stilla girl, she had laid up such a store 
of materials for fiction as few of those 
who mix much in the world are able e 
accumulate during a long life. She 


i d to people of 
had watched and listene en great 
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before her, English, French, German, 
Italian, lords and fiddlers, deays of 
cathedrals and managers of theatres, 
travellers leadin® about newly caught 
savages, and singing women escorted 
by deputy husbands. ‘ 

So strong was the impression made 
on the mind of Frances by the society 
which she was in the habit of seeing 
and hearing, that ghe began to write 
little fictitions narratives as soon as she 
could use her pen with ease, which, as 
we have said, was not very early. “Her 
sisters were amused by her stories: but 
Dr. Burney knew nothing of their ex- 
jstence; and in another quarter her 
literary propensities met with serious 
discouragement. When she was fif- 
teen, hgr father took a second wife. 
The new Mrs. Burney soon found out 
that her stepdaughter was fond of 
scribbling, and delivered several good- 
natured lectures on the subject. The 
advice no doubt was well meant, and 
might haye been given by the most 
judicious friend; for at that time, from 
causes to which we may hereafter ad- 
vert, nothing could be more disadvan- 
tageous to a young lady than to be 
known as a novelwriter. Frances 
yielded, relinquished her favourite 
pursuit, and made a bonfire of all 
her manuscripts.* 

She now hemmed and stitched from 
preakfast to dinner with scrupulous 
regularity. But the dinners of that 
time were early; and the afternoon 

4§ her own, ‘Though she had given 
up novelwriting, she was still fond of 
using her pen. She began to keep a 
diary, and she corresponded largely 
with a person who seems to have had 
fhe chief share in the formation of her 
mind. This was Samuel Crisp, an old 
friend of her father: His name, well 
known, near a century ago, in the most 
splendid circles of London, has long 
peen forgotten. His history is, how- 


is some difficulty here as to the 
Ate “ This sacrifice,” says the 


ever, so interesting and instructive, 
that it tempts us to venture on a 
digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was 
born, Mr. Crisp had made his entrance 
into the world, with every advantage. 
He was well connected and well edu- 
cated. His face and figure were con- 
spicuously handsome; his manners 
were polished; his fortupe was easy; 
his character was without stain; he 
lived in the best society; he had read 
much; he talked well; his taste in 
literature, music, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, was held in high esteem. 
Nothing that the world can give seemed 
to be wanting to his happiness and re- 
spectability, except that he should un- 
derstand the limits of his powers, and 
should not throw -awa7distincticns 
which were within his feach in the 
pursuit of distinctions which were un- 
attainable. ° 

“Itis an uncontrolled trath,” says 
Swift, “that no man ever made an ill 
figure who understood his own talents, 
nor a good one who mistook them.” 
Every day brings with it fresh illustra- 
tions of this weighty saying ; but the 
best commentary that we remember is 
the history of Samuel Crisp. Men like 
him have their proper place, and it is a 
most important one, in the Common- 
wealth of Letters. It is by the judg- 
ment of such men that tife rank of 
authors is finally determined. It is 
neither tothe multitude, nor to the few 
who are gifted with great creative ge- 
nius, that we are to look for sound 
critical decisions. The multitude, un- 
acqnainted with the best models, are 
captivated by whatever stuns and daz- 
gles them. They deserted Mrs. Siddons 
to run aftes Master Betty; and they 
now prefer, we ‘have no doubt, Jack 
Sheppard to Von Artevelde. A man 
of great original genius, on the other 
hand, a man who has attained to mas- 
tery in some high walk of art, is by no 
means to be implicitly trusted as a 
judge of the performances of others. 
The erroneous decisions pronounced 
by such men are without number. 
It is commonly supposed that jealousy 
makes them unjust. Butia more cre- 
ditable explanation may easily be found. 
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he very excellence of a work shows 
ane peek of the faculties of the author 


quisite finishing. 
day to bring the veins of a cabbage 
leaf, the folds of a lace veil, the wrinkles 
of an old woman’s face, nearer and 


= master of a different order covers the 


cupola of a church alive with Seraphim 
and martyrs. The more fervent the 
artists for 
his art, the higher the merit of each 
in his own line, the more unlikely it 
they will justly appreciate 
each other. Many persons who never 
handled a pencil probably do far more 
justice to Michael Angelo than would 
live been done by Gerard Douw, 
and far more justice to Gerard Douw 
than would have been done by Michael 
Angelo. 

Tt is the same with literature, Thou- 
sands, who have no spark-of the genius 
of Dryden or Wordšwcrth, do to Dry- 

en the justice which has never been 

one by Wordsworth, and to Words- 
Worth the justice which, we suspect; 
would never haye been done by Dry- 
den, Gray, Johnson, Richardson, Field. 
ing, are all Lighly esteemed by the great 
body of intelligent and well tiranan 
men. But Gray’ Could see no merit in 
Rasselas ; and Jotmson could see no 
merit in the Bard. jp; 


ielding t 
Richardson a solemn PHE Sear ee 
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ardson perpetually expressed contempt 
and disgust for Fielding’s lowness, 

Mr. Crisp seems, as far as we can 
judge, to have been a man eminently 


ly | qualified for the useful office of a con- 


noissenr. His talents and knowledge 
fitted him to appreciate justly almost 
every species of intellectual superiority, 
As ‘an adviser he was inestimable. 
Nay, he might probably have held a 
respectable rank as a writer, if he 
would have confined himself to some 
değartment of literature in which no- 
thing more than sense, taste, and read- 
ing was required. Unhappily he set 
his heart on being a great poet, wrote 
a tragedy in five acts on the death of 
Virginia, and offered it to Garrick, 
who was his personal friend, e Garrick 
read, shook his head, and expressed a 
doubt whether it would be wise in Mr. 
Crisp to stake a reputation, which stood 
high, on the success of such a piece, 
But the author, blinded by ambition, 
set in motion a machinery such as 
none could long resist, His interces- 
Sors were the most eloquent man and 
the most lovely woman of that genera- 
tion. Pitt was induced to read Vir- 
ginia, and to Pronounce it excellent. 
Lady Coventry, with fingers which 
might have furnished a model to sculp- 
tors, forced the manuscript into the 
reluctant hand of the manager; and, 
in the year 1754, the play was brought 
forward. 

Nothing that skill or friendship 
could do was omitted. Garrick wrote 
both prologue and epilogue: ‘Tho 
zealous friends of the author filled 
every box; and, by their strenuous 
exertions, the life of the play was pro- 
longed during ten nights, But, though 
there was no clamorous reprobation, it 
was universally felt that the attempt 
had failed. When Virginia was print- 
ed, the public disappointment was even 
greater than at the representation. 
The critics, the Monthly Reviewers in 
particular, fell on plot, characters, and 
diction without mercy, but, we fear, 
not without justice, We have never 
met with a copy of the play; but, if 
We may judge from the scene which 


is extracted in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and which does not appear to 


— 
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have been, maleyolently selected, we 
should say that nothing but the agting 
of Garrick, and _the partiality of the 
audience, could haye saved so feeble 
endl unnatural a drama from instant 
amnation. è 

The ambition of the poet was still 
unsubdued. When the London season 
closed, he applied himself vigorously 
to the work of removing blemishes. 
He does not seem to have suspected, 
what we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect, that the whole piece was *one 
blemish, and that the passages which 
were meant to be fine, were, in truth, 
bursts of that tame extravagance into 
which writers fall, when they set them- 
selves to be sublime and pathetic in 
spite of nature, He omitted, added, 
retouched, and flattered himself with 
hopes of a complete success in the fol- 
lowing year ; but in the following year, 
Garrick showed no disposition to bring 
the amended tragedy on the stage. So- 
licitation and remonstrance were tried 
jn vain. Lady Coventry, drooping 
‘under that malady which seems ever 
to select what is loyeliest for its prey, 
could render no assistance. The ma- 
nager’s language was civilly evasive ; 
but his resolution was inflexible. 

Crisp had committed a great error; 
put he had escaped with a very slight 
penance. His play had not been hooted 
from the boards. It had, on the con- 
trary, been better received than many 
very estimable performances haye been, 
than Johnson’s Irene, for example, or 
Goldsmith’s Goodnatured Man. Had 
Crisp been wise, he would haye thought 
himself happy in having purchased 
selfknowledge so cheap. He would 
have relinquished, without vain repin- 
ings, the hope of poetical distinction, 
and would havo turned to the many 
sources of happiness which he still 

ossessed. Had he been, on the other 
hand, on unfeeling and unblushing 
dunce, he would haye gone on writing 
scores of pad tragedies in defiance of 
censure and derision. But he had too 
much sense tO risk a second defeat, 
yet too Jittle sense to’ bear his first 
@efeat like a MAN. The fatal delusion 
Y eat dramatist, had 


that he was 2 g" amat d 
taken firm possession of his mind. His 
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failure he attributed to every cause 
except the true one. He complaitied 
of the ill will of Garrick, who appears 
to have done for the play every thing 
that ability and zeal could do, and who, 
from selfish motives, would, of course, 
have been well pleased if Virginia had 
been as successful as the Beggar's 
Opera. Nay, Crisp complained of the 
languor of the friends whose partiality 
had given him three benefit nights to 
which he had no claim. He com- 
plained of the injustice of the spec- 
tators, when, in truth, ought to 
have been grateful for their unex- 
ampled patience. He lost his temper 
and spirits, and became a cynic and a 
hater of mankind. From London he 
retired to Hampton, and from Hamp- 
ton to a solitary and long deserted 
mansion, built on a common in one of 
the wildest tracts of Surrey. No road, 
not even a sheepwalk, connected his 
lonely dwelling with the abodes of 
men. ‘The place of his retreat was 
strictly concealed from his old asso- 
ciates. In the spring he sometimes 
emerged, and was seen at exhibitions 
and concerts in London. But he soon 
disappeared, and hid himself, with no 
society but his books, in his dreary 
hermitage. He survived his failure 
about thirty years. A new generation 
sprang up around him. No memory 
of his bad verses remained among men. 
His very name was forgotten. How 
completely the world had lost sight of 
him, will appear from a single circum- 
stance. We looked for him in a copious 
Dictionary of Dramatic Authors pub- 
lished while he was still alive, and we 
found only that Mr. Henry Crisp, of 
the Custom House, had written a play 
called Virginia, acted in 1754. To 
the last, howevér, the unhappy man 
continued to brood over the injustice 
of the manager and the pit, and tried 
to conyince himself and others that he 
had missed the highest literary honours, 
only because he had omitted some fine 
passages in compliance with Garrick’s 
judgment. Alas, for human nature, 
that the wounds of vanity should smart 
and bleed so much longer than the 
wounds of affection! Few people, we 
believe, whose nearest friends and rela- 
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tions died in 1754, had any acute feel- 
ing of the lossin 1782. Dear sisters, 
and favourite daughters, and brides 
snatched away before the honeymoon 
was passed, had been forgotten, or were 
remembered only with a tranquil re- 
gret. But Samuel Crisp was still 
mourning for his tragedy, like Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, « Never,” such was 
his langnage twenty-eight years after 
his disaster, “ neyer give up or alter a 
tittle unless it perfectly coincides with 
your own inward feelings. I can say 
this to my sorrow and my cost. But 
mum!” “Soon after these words were 
Written, his life, a life which might 
have been eminently useful and happy, 
ended in the same gloom in which, 
during more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it had been passed. We have 
thought it worth while to rescue from 
oblivion this curious fragment of lite- 
rary history. It Seems to us at once 
ludicrous, melancholy, and full of in, 
stiuction, 


Crisp was an old md very inti 
friend of the Barneys; oaae 


and she in return called him her dear 
Daddy. 


done much more than her real parents 


ned him to his 
. desirous of having a glimpse of that 
gay and brilliant World from which he 
was exiledyand he Pressed Fannikin 
tli si a feconnts Of her father's 
g parties. 
to him have been ablisheay sete is 
impossible to read them Without dis 


powers, 
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cerning in them all the powers which 
afterwards produced Evelina and Ce- 
cilia, the quickness in catching every 
odd peculiarity of character and man- 
ner, the skill in grouping, the humour, 
often richly comic, sometimes eyen 
farcical. nes 
Fanny’s propensity. to novelwritine: 
had for a time been kept\down. it 
now rose up stronger than ever. The 
heroes and heroines of the tales which 
had perished in the flames, were still 
present to the eye of her mind. One 
favourite story, in’ particular, haunted 
her imagination. Tt was about a cer- 
tain Caroline Evelyn, a beautiful dam- 
sel who made an “unfortunate love 
match, and died, leaving an infant 
daughter. Frances began to image to 
herself the varions Scenes, tragic and 
comic, through which the poor mother- 
less girl, highly connected on one side, 
meanly connected on the other, might 
have to pass. A crowd of unreal 
beings, good and bad, grave and ludi- 
crous, surrounded the pretty, timid, 
young orphan; a coarse sea captain ; 
an ugly insolent fop, blazing in a 
superb court dress ; another fop, as 
ugly and as insolent,. but lodged on 
Snow Hill, and tricked out in second- 
hand ‘finery for ‘the Hampstead ball; 
an old woman, all wrinkles and rouge, 
flirting her fan with the air of a miss 
of seventeen, and screaming in a dia- 
lect made up of vulgar French and 
vulgar English; a poet lean and 
Tagged, with a broad Scotch accent. 
By degrees these shadows acquired 
Stronger and stronger consistence; the 
impulse which urged Frances to write 
became irresistible; and the result was 


y | the History of Evelina. 


‘Then came, naturally enough, a 
wish, mingled with many fears, to ap- 
pear before the public; for, timid as 
Frances was, and bashful, and alto- 
gether unaccustomed to hear her own 
praises, it is clear that she wanted nei- 
ther a strong passion for distinction, 
nor a just confidence in ‘her own 
Her scheme was to become, 
if possible, a candidate for fame, with- 


out running any risk of disgrace. She 
had not money to bear the expense of 
Priuting. It was therefore necessary 


ee 
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that some bookseller should be induced 
to take the risk; and such a bookse}ler 
was not readily found. Dofsley re- 
fused even to look? at the manuscript 
unless he were intrusted with the name 
of the author. A publisher in, Fleet 
Street, named Lowndes, was more com- 
plaisant. Some correspondence took 
place between this person and Miss 
Burney, who took the.name of Grafton, 
and desired that the letters addressed 
to her might be left at the Orange 
Coffechouse. But, before the bargain 
was finally struck, Fanny thought it 
her duty to obtain her father’s consent. 
She told him that she had written a 
book, that she wished to have his- per- 
mission to publish it anonymously, but 
that she hoped that he would not in- 
sist upon seeing it. What followed 
may serve to illustrate what we meant 
when we said that Dr. Burney was as 
bad.a father as so goodhearted a man 
could possibly be. It never seems to 
have crossed his. mind that Fanny was 
about to take a step on which the whole 
happiness of her life might depend, 
a step which might raise her to an 
honourable eminence, or cover her with 
ridicule and contempt. Several people 
had already been trusted, and strict 
concealment was therefore not to be 
expected. On so grave an occasion, 
it was surely his duty to giye his best 
counsel to his daughter, to win her 
confidence, to prevent her from ex- 
posing herself if her book were a bad 
one, and, if it were a good one, to see 
that the terms which she made with the 
publisher were likely to be beneficial 
toher- Instead of this, he only stared, 
burst out a laughing, kissed her, gave 
her leave to do as she liked, and never 
even asked the name of her work. The 
contract with Lowndes was. speedily 
concluded. ‘Twenty pounds were given 
for the copyright, and were accepted 
by Fanny with delight. Her father’s 
inexcusable neglect of his duty happily 
caused her no worse evil than,the loss 
of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds. 
After many delays Evelina appeared 
in January, 1778. Poor Fanny was 
sick with terror, and durst hardly stir 
out of doors. Some days passed before 
any thing was heard of the book. It 
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had, indeed, nothing but its|own merits 
to push it into public favour. Its author 
was unknown. The house by which it 
was published, was not, we believe, 
held in high estimation. No body of 
partisans had been engaged to applaud. 
The better class of readers expected 
little from a novel about a young lady’s 
entrance into the world. ‘There was, 
indeed, at that time a disposition 
among the most respectable people to 
condemn novels generally: nor was 
this disposition by any means without 
excuse; for works of thatesort were 
then almost always silly, and very fre- 
quently wicked. P 

Soon, however, the first faint accents 
of praise began to be heard. ‘The 
keepers of the circulating libraries re- 
ported that every body was asking for 
Evelina, and that some persof had 
guessed Anstey to be the author, Then 
came a fayourable notice in the London 
Reyiew ; then another still more favour- 
able in the Monthly. And now the 
book found its way to tables which 
had seldom been polluted by marble 
coyered volumes, Scholars and states- 
men, who contemptuously abandoned 
the crowd of romances to Miss Lydia 
Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter, 
were not ashamed to own that they 
could not tear themselves away from 
Evelina, Fine carriages and rich 
liveries, not often seen east of Temple 
Bar, were attracted to the publisher's 
shop in Fleet Street. Lowndes was 
daily questioned about the author, but 
was himself as much inthe dark as any 
of the questioners. The mystery, how- 
ever; could not remain a mystery long, 
Tt was. known to brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins: and they were far 
too proud and too happy to be discreet. 
Dr. Burney. ept ever the book in rap- 
ture. Daddy Crisp shook. his fist at 
his Fannikin in affectionate anger at 
not haying been admitted to her con- 
fidence. The truth was whispered to 
Mrs, Thrale; Md then it began to 
spread fast, 

The book had been admired while it 
was, ascribed to men of letters long 
conversant with the world, and aceus- 
tomed to composition. „But when it 


was known that a reserved, silent young 
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‘oduced the best work | wards Fanny as towards a younger 

Haas ane had appeared since the | sister. With the Thrales Johnson was 
death of Smollett, the acclamations domesticated. He was an old fiend 
were redoubled. What she had done | of Dr. Burney ; but he had probab! ly 
was, indeed, extraordinary, But, as|taken little notice of Dr. Burney’s 
usual, various reports improved the daughters, and Fanny, we imagine, 
story till it became miraculous, Eve-|had never in her life dared to speak 
lina, it was said, was the work of agirl|to him, tinless to ask whether he 
of seventeen. Incredible as this tale | wanted a nineteenth or a twentieth cup 
was, it continued to be repeated down | of tea. He was charmed by her tale, 
to our own time. Frances Was too|and preferred it to the novels of Field. 
honest to confirm it. Probably she|ing, to whom, indeed, he had always 
Was too much a woman to contradict | beén grossly unjust. He did not, indeed, 
it; and it was long before any of her carry his partiality so far as to Place 
detractors thought of this mode of an- | Evelina by the side of Clarissa and Sir 
Toyance, Yet there was no want of| Charles Grandison; yet he said that 
low minds and bad hearts in the gence- | his little favourite had done enough to 
ration which Witnessed her first ap- | haye made even Richardson feel un- 
Pearance. ‘There was the envious Ken- easy. With Johnson's cordial appro- 
tick and the savage Wolcot, the asp|bation of the book was mingled a 
eorge Stevens, and the polecat John | fondness, half gallant half paternal, for 
illiams. It did not, however, occur | the writer ; and this fondness his age 

to them to search the parish register of | and character entitled’ him to show 
ynn, in order that they might be able | without restraint, He began by put- 
to twit a lady with having concealed ting her hand to his lips. But he soon 
her age. That truly chivalrous exploit | clasped her in his huge arms, and im- 


plored her to be a good girl. She was 
own time, whose „Spite she had pro- | his Pet, his dear Jo 


But we must return to our Story. | and irritabili 
The triumph was complete, The timid ling benevolence, has long been ac- 
and obscure girl found herself on the knowledged. But how gentle anq 
highest pinnacle of fame. Great men, | endearing his deportment could be, 
on whom she had gazed at a distance | was not known till the Recollections 
with humble reverence, addressed her | of Madame D’Arblay were published, 
with admiration, tempered by the ten-| We have mentioned a few of the 

' derness due to her Sex and age, Burke, | most eminent of those who paid their 
Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, | homage to the author of Evelina, The 
Were among her most ardent eulogists, | crowd of inferior admirers would re- 

umberland acknowledged her merit, | quire a, catalogue as long as that in 
by biting his lips and | the Second book of the Iliad, In that 

catalogue would be Mrs. Cholmondeley, 

© was mentioned. But it was at] the Sayer of odd things, and Seward, 
he tasted, in the high-| much given to yawning, and Baretti, 

inkaa ets of flattery, | who slew the man in the Haymarket, 
mingled an the sweat of friendship, | and Paoli, talking broken ngii AG 

Š en at the height of pros- | Lan, on, taller by the head than any 

perity and Popularity, it gay siete rece of the club, and Lady 

quick wit, “show though superficial Millar, who kept a vase wherein fools 

SCqUIreMEn Es) Pleasing t ough not re- | were wont to put bad verses, and Jer- 

fined manners, a “Ngularly amiable ningham, who wrote verses fit to be 
temper, and a loving heart, felt to- Put into the vase of Lady Millar, 
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and Dr. Franklin, not, as some have 
dreamed, the great Pennsylvanian Dr. 
Franklin, who could not then have 
paid his respects t Miss Burney with- 
ont much risk of being hanged. drawn, 
and quartered, but Dr. Franklin the 


less, 
Ales 
piian, eer vices ys Gres Tireusvies Alas, 
GAAS end ushay. 


© 
It would not have been surprising if 
such success had turned even a strong 
head, and corrupted even a generdus 
and affectionate nature. But, in the 
Diary, we can find no trace of any feel- 
ing inconsistent with a truly modest 
and amiable disposition. There is, in- 
decd, abundant proof that Frances 
enjoyed with an intense, though a 
troubled joy, the honours which her 
genius had won; but it is equally clear 
that her happiness sprang from the 
happiness of her father, her sister, and 
her dear Daddy Crisp. While flattered 
by the great, the opulent, and the 
learned, while followed along the 
Steyne at Brighton, and the Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells, by the gaze of 
admiring crowds, her heart seems to 
have been still with the little domestic 
circle in Saint Martin’s Street. If she 
recorded with minnte diligence all 
the compliments, delicate and coarse, 
which she heard wherever she turned, 
she recorded them for the eyes of two 
or three persons who had loved her 
from infancy, who had loved her in 
obscurity, and to whom her fame gave 
the purest and most exquisite delight. 
Nothing can be more unjust than to 
confound these outpourings of a kind 
heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with 
the egotism of a bluestocking, who 
rates to all who come near her about 
her own noyel or her own volume of 
sonnets. 
Jt was natural that the triumphant 
f Miss Burney’s first venture 
tempt her to try a second. 
hough it had raised her fame, 
d nothing to her fortune. 
friends urged her to write 
tage. Johnson promised to 
Oe es ie advice as to the compo- 
sition, Murphy; who was supposed to 
understand the temper of the pit as 


issue ©) 
should 
Evelina, th 
had adde 
Some of her 


well as any man of his time, under- 
took to instruct her as to stage effett. 
Sheridan declared that he would accept 
aplay from her without even reading it. 
Thus encouraged, she wrote a comedy 
named The Witlings. Fortunately it 
was neyer acted or printed. We can, 
we think, easily perceive, from the 
little which is said on the subject in 
the Diary, that The Witlings would 
have been damned, and that Murphy 
and Sheridan thought so, though they 
were too polite to say so. Happily 
Frances had a friend wl® was not 
afraid to give her pain. Crisp, wiser 
for her than he had been for himself, 
read the manuscript in his lonely re- 
treat, and manfully told her that she 
had failed, that to remove blemishes 
here and there would be useless, that 
the piece had abundance of wit ‘but no 
interest, that it was bad as a whole, 
that it would remind eyery reader of 
the Femmes Savantes, which, strange 
to say, she had neyer read, and that 
she could not sustain so close a com- 
parison with Moliere. This opinion, 
in which Dr. Burney concurred, was 
one Frances, in what she called 

a hissing, groaning, catcalling epis- 
tle.” But she had te much REOT 
to know that it was better to be hissed 
and catcalled by her Daddy, than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury 
Lane Theatre: and she had®too good 
a heart not to be grateful for so rare 
an act of friendship, She returned an 
answer, which shows how well she de- 
served to have a judicious, faithful, and 
affectionate adviser. “I intend,” she 
wrote, “to console myself for your 
censure by this greatest proof I have 
eyer received of the sincerity, candour, 
and, let me add, esteem, of my dear 
daddy. And as E happen to love my- 
self more than my play, this consola- 
tion is not a very trifling one. This, 
however, seriously I do believe, that 
when my two daddies put their heads 
together to concért that hissing, groan- 
ing, eatcalling epistle they sent me, they 
felt as sorry for poor little Miss Bayes 
as she could possibly do for herself 
You sce I do not attempt to repay 
your frankness with an air of pretended 
carelessness. But, though somewhat 
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disconcerted just now, I will promise 
not to let my vexation live out another 
day. Adieu, my dear daddy, I won't 
be mortified, and I won’t be downed ; 
but I will be proud to find I have, ont 
of my own family, as well as in it,a 
fried who loves me well enough to 
speak plain truth tome.” ~ 
Frances now turned from her dra- 
matic schemes to an undertaking far 
better suited to-her talents, She de- 
termined to write a new tale, on a plan 
excellently contrived for the display of 
the powers fn which her superiority to 
other writers lay. Tt was in truth a 
grand and various picture gallery, which 
Presented to the eye a long series’ of 
men and women, each marked by some 
Strong peculiar feature. ‘There were 
avarice and prodigality, the pride of 
blood and the pride of money, morbid 
restlessness and morbid apathy, frivo- 
lous garrulity, supercilious silence, a 
Democritus to laugh at every thing, 
and a Heraclitus to lament over every 
thing. The work proceeded fast, and 
in twelve months was completed. It 
Wanted something of the simplicity 
which had been among the most at- 
tractive charms of Evelina ; but it fur- 
nished ample proof that the four years, 
which had elapsed sinco Evelina ap- 
peared, had not been unprofitably 
spent. Those who saw Cecilia in 
manuscript pronounced it the best no- 
vel of the age. Mrs. Thrale laughed 
and wept over it. Crisp was even 
vehement in applause, and offered to 
insure the rapid and complete success 
of the book for half a crown. What 
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by persons who remember .those days 
that-no romance of Sir Walter Scott 
was more impatiently awaited, or more 
e: 
the booksellers. High as public cx- 
pectation was, it was amply satisfied ; 
and Cecilia was placed, by general 
acclamation, 
of England. 


agerly snatched from the counters of 


among the classical noyels 


Miss Burney was now thirty. Her 


youth had been singularly prosperous ; 


but clouds soon began to gather over 
thaf clear and radiant dawn. Events 
deeply painful to œ heart so kind as 
that of Frances followed each other in 
rapid succession. She was first called 
upon to attend the deathbed of her 
best friend, Samuel Crisp. When she 
returned to Saint Martin’s Street, after 
performing this melancholy duty, she 
was appalled by hearing that J ohnson 
had been struck with 
not many months later, 
him for the last time wi 
derness. He wished t 


was unable to 
not the worst, 
far more cruel 
made by death, 
proud affection 
She had to 
ep for Mrs. 


y Life, however, still smiled upon 
Miss Burney received for the copy- | Frances. Domestic happiness, friend- 
right is not mentioned in the Diary ; | ship, independence, leisure, letters, all 
but we have obseryéd several expres- 


sions from whi 
Sum was consi 
Would pe 


ich we infer that the 
derable. «That the sale 
e great nobody could doubt; 
and Frances now had shrewd and ex- 
Perienes advisers, who would not 
suffer her to Wrong herself. We haye 
the publishers gave her 


still larger sum With 

Cecilia was pubi 
of 1782. The c 
was intense. Weh 


Cit the summer 
of the town 
been informed 


these things wi 
them all away. 


whom she had 


regard than Mrs, 3 
was an interesting and venerable relic 
of a past age. 
George Granville, Tord Lansdowne, 
who, in his youth, exchanged verses 
and compliments with Edmund Waller, 
aud who was among the first to applaud 
the opening genius of Pope. 
married Dr. Delany, amen known 


ere hers; and she flung 
Among the distinguished persons to 
been introduced, none 
appears to have stood higher in her 
Delany. ‘This lady 


She was the niece of 
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contemporaries as a profound scholar 
and an eloquent preacher, but reme- 
bered in our time chiefly as one of that 
small circle in which the fierce spirit of 
Swift, tortured by disappointed am- 
bition, by remorse, and by the ap- 
proaches of madness, sought for amuse- 
ment and repose. Doctor Delany had 
long been dead. His widow, nobly 
descended, eminently aecomplished, and 
retaining, in spite of the infirmities of 
advanced age, the vigour of her facul- 
ties and the serenity of her temper, ch- 
joyed and deserved the fayour of the 
royal family. She had a pension of 
three hundred a year; and a house at 
Windsor, belonging to the crown, had 
been fitted up for her accommodation. 
‘At this house the King and Queen 
sometimes called, and found a very 
natural pleasure in thus catching an 
occasional glimpse of the private life 
of English families. 

In December, 1785, Miss Burney 
was on a visit to Mrs. Delany at 
Windsor. The dinner was over. The 
old lady was taking a nap. Her grand- 
niece, 2 little girl of seven, was playing 
‘at some Christmas game with the visi- 
ters, when the door opened, and a stout 
gentleman entered unannounced, with 
a star on his. breast, and “ What? 
what? what?” in his mouth. A cry 
of“ Tho King!” wasset up. A general 
scampering followed. Miss Burney 
owns that she could not have been 
more terrified if she had seen a ghost. 
But Mrs. Delany came forward to pay 
her duty to her royal friend, and the 
disturbance was quieted. Frances was 
then presented, and underwent a long 
examination &nd cross- examination 
about all that she had written and all 
that she meant to write. The Queen 
soon made her appearance, and his 
Majesty repeated, for the benefit of his 
consort, the information which he had 
extracted from Miss Burney. ‘The 
good nature of the royal pair might 
Rave softened even the authors of the 
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formation, condescended to impart it, 
and passed sentence on many great 
writers, English and-foreign: Voltaire 
he pronounced a monster. Rousseau 
he liked rather better. “But was there 
ever,” he cried, “such stuff as great 
part of Shakspeare ? Only one must 
not say so. But what think you? 
What? Is there notsad stuff? What? 
What?” 

‘The next day Frances dnjoycd the 
privilege of listening to some equally 
valuable criticism uttered bythe Queen 
touching Goethe and Klopetock, and 
might have learned an important lesson 
of economy from the mode in which her 
Majesty’s library had been formed. “I 
picked the book up on a stall,” said the 
Queen. “Oh, it is amazing what good 
books there are on stalls!” Mrs. De- 
lany, who seems to have undefstood 
from these words that her Majesty was 
in the habit of exploring, the booths of 
Moorfields and Holywell Street in per- 
son, could not suppress an exclamation 
of surprise. “ Why,” said the Queen, 
“J don’t pick them up myself. But I 
have a servant very clever; and, if 
they are not to be had at the book- 
sellers, they are not for me more than 
for another.” Miss Burney describes 
this conversation as delightful; and, 
indeed, we cannot wonder that, with 
her literary tastes, she should be de- 
lighted at hearing in how magnificent 
a manner the greatest lady in the land 
enconraged literature. 

The truth is, that Frances was fas- 
cinated by the condescending kindness 
of the two great personages to whom 
she had been presented. Her father 
was even more infatuated than herself. 
The result was a step of which we can- 
not think with patience, but which, re- 
corded as it is, with all its consequences, 
in these volumes, deserves at least this 
praise, that it has furnished a most iin- 
pressive warning. 

A German lady of the name of Hag- 
gerdorn, one of the keepers of the 
Queen’s robes, retired about this time; 
and her Majesty offered the vacant 
post to Miss Burney, When we con- 
sider that Miss Burney was decidedly 


.|the most popular writer of fictitious 


narrative then living, that competence, 
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if not opulence, was within her reach, 
and that she was more than usually 
happy in Rér domestic circle, and when 
We compare the sacrifice which she was 
inyited to make with the remuneration 
which was held out to her, we are divided 
between laughter and indignation. 
‘What was demanded of her was that 
she should consent to be almost as com- 
pletely separated from gher family and 
friends as if she had gone to Calcutta, 
and almost as close a prisoner as if she 
had been sent to gaol for a libel; that 
with talents which had instructed and 
delighted the highest living minds, she 
should now be employed only in mix- 
ing snuff and Sticking pins; that she 
should be Summoned by a waiting 
Woman’s bell to a waiting woman’s 
duties ; that she should pass her whole 
life under the restraints of a paltry eti- 
quette, should sometimes fast till she 
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we say of him who parts with his birth- 
right, and does not get even the pot- 
tage in return? Itis not necessary to 
inquire whether opulence be an ade- 
quate compensation for the sacrifice of 
bodily and mental freedom; for Frances 
Burney paid for leave to be a prisoner 
and a menial. It was evidently under- 
stood as one of the terms of her en- 
gagement, that, while she was a member 
of the royal household, she was not to 
appear before the public as an author: 
aml, even had there been no such un- 
derstanding, her ayocations were such 
as left her no leisure for any consider- 
able intellectual effort. That her place 
was incompatible with her literary pur- 
suits was indeed frankly acknowledged 
by the King when she resigned. “She 
has given up,” he said, “ fiye years of 
her pen.” That during those five years 
she might, without painful exertion, 


Was ready to swoon with hunger, should 
Sometimes stand till her knees gave 
Way with fatigue ; that she should not 
dare to speak or move without con- 
sidering ħow her mistress might like 


the flower of all 


political 
whom she had 


been in the habit of 
of equal friendship, 
she was to have forher perpetual com- 
keeper of the robes, 
an old hag from Germany, of mean 
understanding, of insolent manners, 
and of temper which, naturally savage, 
had now been exasperated by disease, 
Now and then, indeed, poor Frances 
might console herself for the loss of 
Burke’s and Windham’s Society, by 
joining in the « celestial colloquy sub- 
lime” of his Majesty’s Equerries, 

‘And what was the consideration for 
which she was to sell herself to this 
slavery? A peerage in her own right? 
«Pension of two thousand a year for 
life 2 Seventy-four for her brother 
inthe navy? A deanery for her brother 
ch? Not so, The price at 
lode i valued was her board, her 
odging, the atten, nee of a man-ser- 
yant, and two hung d pounds a year. 

The man Who.evenwhen hard 3 it 

a ard presse 
by hunger, sells his birthright fe 


y e i Or a mess 
of pottage, is unwise, But what shall 


without any exertion that would not 
have been a pleasure, haye earned 
enough to buy an annuity for life much 
larger than. the precarious salary which 
she received at court, is quite certain. 

e same income, too, which in Saint 
Martin’s Street would have afforded 
her eyery comfort, must haye been 
found scanty at ‘Saint James's, 
cannot ventare to speak confidently of 


many public Occasions, could possibly 
out of a salary of two 
The principle of the 
in short, simply this, 
that Frances Burney should become a 
be rewarded by being 

made a beggar, ° 
With what object their Majesties 
brought her to their palace, we must 
own ourselves unable to conceive. 
Their object could not be to encourage 
her literary exertions; for they took 
her in which it was 


from a situation 

almost certain that she would write, and 
put her into a situation in which it was 
Impossible for her to write. Their ob- 
ject could not be to promote her pecu- 
niary interest; for they took her from 
a situation where she was likely to be- 
Come rich, and put her into a Situation 
in which she could not but continue 
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poor, Their object could not be to 
obtain an eminently useful waiting 
maid; for it is clegr that, though Miss 
Burney was the only woman of her 
time who could have described the death 
of Harrel, thousands might havs been 
found more expert in tying ribands and 
filling snuff boxes. ‘To grant her a 
pension on the civil list would have 
been an act of judicious liberality, 
honourable to the court. If this was 
impracticable, the next best thing was 
to let her alone. That the King and 
Queen meant her nothing but kind- 
ness, we do not in the least doubt, But 
their kindness was the kindness of per- 
sons raised high above the mass of 
mankind, accustomed to be addressed 
with profound deference, accustomed 
to see all who approach them morti- 
fied by their coldness and clated by 
their smiles, They fancied that to be 
noticed by them, to be near them, to 
serve them, was in itself a kind of hap- 
piness ; and that Frances Burney ought 
to be fall of gratitude for being per- 
mitted to purchase, by the surrender of 
health, wealth, freedom, domestic affec- 
tion, and literary fame, the privilege of 
standing behind a royal chair, and 
holding 2 pair of royal gloves. 

‘And who can blame them? Who 
ean wonder that princes should be 
under such a delusion, when they are 
encouraged in it by the very persons 
who suffer from it most cruelly? Was 
it to be expected that George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte should under- 
stand the interest of Frances Burney 
better, or promote it with more zeal 
than herself and her father? No de- 
ception was practised. ‘The conditions 
of the house of bondage were set forth 
with all simplicity. ‘The hook was 
presented without a*bait; the net was 
spread in sight of the bird: and the 
naked hook was greedily swallowed, 
and the silly bird made haste to entan, gle 

Jf in the net. 
et not strange indeed thatan invi- 
tation to court shonld haye caused a 
Auttering in the bosom of an inexpe- 
rienced young woman. But it was the 
duty of the parent to watch over the 
child, and to show her that on one side 
were only infantine yanities and chi- 
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merical hopes, on the other liberty, 
peace of mind, affluence, social enjoy- 
ments, honourable distinctions. Strange 
to say, the only hesitation was on the 
part of Frances. Dr. Burney was 
transported out of himself with delight. 
Not such are the raptures of a Circas- 
sian father who has sold his pretty 
daughter well to a Turkish slayemer- 
chant. Yet Di®Burney wag an amiable 
man, aman of good abilities, a man 
who had seen much of the world. But 
he seems to have thought that going to 
court was like going to heavén ; that to 
see princes and princesses was a kind 
of beatific vision; that the exquisite 
felicity enjoyed by royal persons was 
not confined to themselves, but was 
communicated by some mysterious 
efilux or reflection to all’ who weye-suf- 
fered to stand at their toilettes, or to 
bear their trains. He overruled all his 
daughter’s objections, and himself es- 
corted her to her prison. The door 
closed, The key'was turned. She, 
looking back with tender regret on all 
that she had left, and forward with 
anxiety and terror ‘to the new life on 
which she was entering, was unable to 
speak or stand; and he went on his 
way homeward rejoicing in her mar- 
yellous prosperity. 

And now began a slayery of five 
years, of five years taken from the best 
part of life, and wasted ih menial 
drudgery or in recreations duller than 
even menial drudgery, under galling 
restraints and amidst unfriendly or un- 
interesting companions. The history 
of an ordinary day was this. Miss 
Burney had to rise and dress herself 
carly, that she might be ready to answer 
the royal bell, which rang at half after 
seven. ‘Till about cight she attended 
in the Queen’s <lréssing-room, and had 
the honour of lacing her august mis- 
tress’s stays, and of putting on the 
hoop, gown, and_neckhandkerchief. 
‘The morning was chiefly spent in rum- 
maging drawers and laying fine clothes 
in their proper places. ‘Then the Queen 
was to be powdered and dressed for 
the day. ‘Twice a week her Majesty's 


hair was curled and craped; and this. 


operation appears to have added 2 full 
hour to the business of the toilette. It 
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merally three before Miss Burney 

urs oe liberty. Then she had two 
hours at her own disposal. To these 
hours we owe great part of her Diary. 
At five she had to attend her colléague, 
Madame Schwellenberg, a hateful old 
toadeater, as illiterate as a chamber- 
maid, as proud as a whole German 
Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to bear 
solitude,tnable to con@uct herself with 
common decency in society. With this 
delightful associate, Frances Burney 
had to dine, and pass the evening. 
The pair*senerally remained together 
from five to eleven, and often had no 
other company the whole time, except 
during the hour from eight to nine, 
When the equerries came to tea. If 
poor Frances attempted to escape to 
her own apartment, and to forget her 
wWretchedness over a book, the execrable 
old woman railed and stormed, and 
complained that she was neglected. 
ct, when Frances stayed, she was con- 
stantly assailed with insolent reproaches. 
Literary fame was, in the eyes of 
the German crone, a blemish, a proof 
that the person who enjoyed it was 
meanly born, and out of the pale of 
good society. All her scanty stock of 
broken English was employed to ex- 
press the contempt with which she 
regarded the author of Evelina and 
Cecilia, Frances detested cards, and 
indeed Knew nothing about them; but 
she soon found that the least miserable 
way of passing an evening with Madame 
Schwellenberg was at the cardtable, 
and consented, with patient sadness, to 
give hours, which might have called 
forth the laughter and the tears of 
many generations, to the king of clubs 
and the knave of spades. Between 
eleven and twelve the bell rang again. 
Miss Burney had to pass twenty minutes 
or half an hour in undressing the 
“cen, and was then at liberty to retire, 
and to dream that she was chatting with 
her brother by the quiet hearth in Saint 
Martin's Street, that she was the centre 
of an iting assemblage at Mrs. 
tke was calling her 
of the age, or that 
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tient than women; for we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive how any human 
being could endure such a life, while 
there remained a vacant garret in,Grub 
Street, a crossing in want of a sweeper, 
a parish workhouse, or a parish vault. 
And it was for such a life that Frances 
Burney had given up liberty. and peace, 
a happy fireside, attached friends, a 
wide and splendid circle of acquaint- 
ance, intellectual pursuits in which she 
was qualified to excel, and the sure 
hôpe of what to her would have been 
affluence. 

‘There is nothing new under the sun. 
‘The last great master of Attic eloquence 
and Attic wit has left us a forcible and 
touching description of the misery of a 
man of letters, who, lured by hopes 
similar to those of, Frances, had entered 
the service of one ‘ofthe magnates of 
Rome. “Unhappy ithat I am,” cries 
the victim of his own childish ambition : 
“would nothing content me but that I 
must leave mine old pursuits and mine 
old companions, and the life which was 
Without care, and the sleep which had 
no limit saye mine own pleasure, and 
the walks which I was free to take 
Where I listed, and fling myself into 
the lowest pit of a dungeon like this ? 
And, O God! for what? Was thero 
no way by which T might have enjoyed 
in freedom comforts even greater than 
those which I now earn by servitude ? 
Like a lion which has been made s0 
tame that men may lead him about by 
a thread, I am dragged up and down 
with broken and humbled spirit, at the 
heels of those to whom, in mine own 
domain, I should haye been an object 
of awe and wonder. And, worst of all 
I feel that here I gain no credit, that 
here I give no pleasure. Tho talents 
and accomplishments, which charmed 
a far different circle, are here ont of 
place. Iam rade in the arts of Palaces, 
and can ill bear comparison with those 
whose calling, from their youth up, has 
been to flatter and to sue. Have I, 
then, two lives, that, after I have wasted 
one in the service of others, there may 
yet remain to me a second, which I 


her a ch f í 
3 eque for two 
thousand guineas, aa 


Men, we must Suppose, are Jess pa- 


may live unto myself ?” 

Now and then, indeed, events oc- 
curred which disturbed the wretched 
` 
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monotony „of Frances Burney’s life. 
The court moved from Kew to Wgnd- 
sor, and from Windsor back to Kew. 
One dull colonel ent out of waiting, 
and another dull colonel came into 
waiting: An impertinent servant made 
a blunder about tea, and caused a mis- 
understanding between the gentlemen 
and the ladies. A half witted French 
Protestant minister talked oddly about 
conjugal fidelity. An unlucky mem- 
ber of the honschold mentioned a pas- 
sage in the Morning Herald, reflecting 
on the Queen; and forthwith Madame 
Schwellenberg began to storm in bad 
English, aud told him that he made her 
«what you call perspire Te 

‘A more important occurrence was 
the King’s visit to Oxford. Miss Bur- 
ney went in the royal train to Nuneham, 
was utterly neglected there in the 
crowd, and could with difficulty find 
a servant to show the way to her bed- 
room, or a hairdresser to arrange her 
curls. She had the honour of entering 
Oxford in the last of a long string 0 
carriages which formed the royal pro- 
cession, of walking after the Queen all 
day through refectories and chapels, 
and of standing, half dead with fatigue 
and hunger, while her august mistress 
was seated at an excellent cold colla- 
tion. At Magdalene College, Frances 
was left for a moment in a parlour, 
where she sank down ona chair. 
goodnatured equerry: saw that she was 
exhausted, and shared with her some 
apricots and bread, which he had wisely 
put into his pockets. At that moment 
the door opened ; the Queen entered ; 
the wearied attendants sprang up ; the 
pread and fruit were hastily concealed. 
«J found,” says poor Miss Burney, 
« that our appetites were to be supposed. 
annihilated, at the same moment that 
our strength was to be invincible.” 

Yet Oxford, seen eyen under su 
disadvantages, “revived in her,” to use 
her own words, “a consciousness to 
pleasure which had long lain nearly 
dormant.” She forgot, during one mo- 
ment, that she was a waiting maid, an 
felt as a woman of true genius might 
be expected to 


feel amidst venerable 
remains of antiquity, 


peautiful works of 
art, vast repositories of knowledge, and 
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memorials of the illustrious dead, Had 
she still been what she was before her 
father induced her to take the most 
fatal step of her life, we can easily 
imagine what pleasure she would have 
derived from a risit to the noblest of 
English cities. She might, indeed, 
have been forced to travel in a hack 
chaise, and might not have worn §0 
fine a gown of&Chambery gauze as that 
in which she tottered altar the royal 
party; but with what delight would 
she have then paced the cloisters of 
Magdalene, compared te antique 
gloom of Merton with the splendour 
of Christ Church, and looked down 
from the dome of the Radcliffe Library 
on the magnificent sea of turrets and 
battlements below ! How gladly would 
learned men have laid aside for a few 
hours Pindars Odes and Aristotle's 
Ethics, to escort the author of Cecilia 
from college to college! What neat 
little banquets would she haye found 
set out in their monastic cells! With 


f | what eagerness would pictures, medals, 


and illuminated missals haye been 
brought forth from the most mysterious 
cabinets for her amusement! How 
much she would have had to hear and 
to tell about Johnson, as she walked 
over Pembroke, and about Reynolds, 
in the antechapel of New College! But 
these indulgences were not for one 


‘A | who had sold herself into bendage. 


‘About eighteen months after the 
visit to Oxford, another event diversi- 
fied the wearisome life which Frances 
Jed at court, Warren Hastings was 
brought to the bar of the House of 
Peers, ‘The Queen and Princesses were 
present when the trial commenced, and 
Miss Burney was permitted to attend, 
During the subsequent proceedings a 
day rule forthe same purpose was 
occasionally granted to her ; for the 


ch | Queen took the strongest interest in the 


trial, and, when she could not go her- 
self to Westminster Hall, liked to 
receive a report of what had passed 
from a person who had singular powers 


d | of observatiqn, and who was, moreover, 


acquainted with some of the most dis- 
tinguished managers, The: portion of 
the Diary which relates to this cele- 
brated proceeding is lively and pic- 


sot 
turesque. Yet we read it, we own, with 
pain ; for it seems to us to prove that 
the fine understanding of Frances Bur- 
ney was beginning to feel the per- 
nicious influence of a mode of life which 


as the air of the Pomptine marshes 
with health of body. From the first 
day she espouses the cause of Hastings, 
with a presumptuous yehemence and 
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Was this a man to be unciyilly treated 
by a daughter of b 
cause she chose to differ from him 
respecting a vast aná most complicated 
question, which he had studied deeply 
is as incompatible with health of mind d 


Doctor Burney, be- 


uring. many years, and which she had 


never studied at all? It is clear, from 


s Burney’s own narrative, that when 


she behaved so unkindly to Mr. Burke, 
she did not even know of what Hast- 


acrimony quite: inconsistent with the} ings was accused. One thing, however, 


modesty and suayity of her ordinary 
deportment. She shudders when Burke 
enters the Wall at the head of the Com- 
mons. She pronounces him the cruel 
oppressor of an innocent man. She is 
ata loss to conceive how the managers 
can look at the defendant, and not 
blush. Windham comes to her from 
the manager's box, to offer her refresh- 
ment. “But,” says she, “I could not 
break bread with him,” ‘Then, again, 
she exclaims, “ Mr. Windham, how 
came you eyer engaged in so cruel, so 
unjust a cause?” “Mr. Burke saw me,” 
she says, “and he bowed with the most 
marked civility of manner.” This, be 
it observed, was just after his opening 


Speech, a speech which had produced a | l 


mighty effect, and which, certainly, no 


other orator that ever lived, could | hi 


have made, « My curtsy,” she con- 
tinues, “was the most ungrateful, dis- 
tant, and cold; I could not do other- 
wise; so urt I felt to see him the head 
of such a cause,” Now, not only had 
Burke treated her with constant kind- 
ness, but the very last act which he 
performed on the day on which he was 
turned out of 
four years before 


this trial, was to 


Sea Hospital. When, at the West- 
minster election, Doctor Burney was 
divided between his gratitude for this 
avour and his Tory opinions, Burke 
im the noblest manner disclaimed all 
Tight to exact a sacrifice of principle. 

Xow have little or no obligations to 

> 8 Wrote; “but if you had as}1 
many as I reall, 
power, as it is certainly, i desire, 
to lay on PRE Gaon do raa |i 
me capable of conferring them, in order 
to subject your ming f 


ners and conyersation agreeable, 
surely she could not be 80 weak as to 
the Pay Office, about | infer from the gentleness of his deport- 

ment in a drawing 
_ make Doctor’ Burney organist of Chel- incapable of committin: 


she must have known, that Burke had 
beén able to convince a House of Com- 
mons, bitterly prejudiced against him- 
self, that the charges were well founded, 
and that Pitt and Dundas had con- 
curred with Fox and Sheridan, in sup- 
porting the impeachment. 
woman of far inferior abilities to Miss 
Burney might have b 


Surely a 


een expected to 
sce that this never could have happened 
unless there had been a strong case 
against the late Governor General. 
And there was, as all reasonable men 
now admit, a strong case against him, 
That there were great public services 
to be set off against his great crimes is 
perfectly true. But his Services and 
his crimes were equally unknown to 
the lady who so confidently asserted 
is perfect innocence, and imputed to 
his accusers, that is to say, to all the 
greatest men of all parties in the state, 
not merely error, but gross injustice 
and barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally seen 
Mr. Hastings, and had found his man- 
But 


room, that he was 
& a great state 


crime, under the influence of ambition 
and revenge, 


a bearding school, might fall into such 
a mistake ; 
drawn the character of Mr. Monckton 
should have known better. 


A silly Miss, fresh from 


bat the woman who had 


The truth is that she had been too 
‘ong at Court. She was sinking into a 


y wish it were in my slavery worse than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into 


he soul. Accustomed daring many 


months to watch the eye of a mistress, 


aay ischi JOU affairs to | to receiv with boundless gratitude the 
a painful and mischievo. ae a 


Vous servitude,” |s 


lightest mark of royal condescension, 


aa 


to feel wretched at, every symptom of 
royal displeasure, to associate only with 
spirits long tamed and broken in, she 
was degenerating fhto something fit for 
her place. Queen Charlotte was a-vio- 
lent partisan of Hastings, had received 
presents from him, and had so far de- 
parted from the seyerity of her virtue 
as to lend her countenance to his wife, 
whose conduct had gertainly been as 
reprehensible as that of any of thesfrail 
beauties who were then rigidly ex- 
cluded from the English Court. Phe 
King, it was well known, took the same 
side. To the King and Queen all the 
members of the household looked 
submissively for guidance. The im- 
peachment, therefore, was an atrocious 
persecution; the managers were ras- 
cals; the defondant was the most de- 
serving and the worst used man in the 
kingdom. This was the cant of the 
whole palace, from Gold Stick in Wait- 
ing, down to the Table-Deckers and 
Yeoman of the Silver Scullery; and 
Miss Burney canted like the rest, 
though in livelier tones, and with less 
bitter feelings. ; 
‘The account which she has given of 
the King’s illness contains much excel- 
Jent narrative aud description, and will, 
we thjnk, be as much valued by the 
historians of & futuro age as any equal 
portion of Pepys’ or Evelyn’s Diaries. 
That account shows also how. affection- 
ate and conipassionate her nature was. 
But it shows also, we must say, that 
her way of life was rapidly impairing 
her powers of reasoning and her sense 
of justice. Wedo not mean to'discuss, 
in this place, the question, whether the 
views of Mr. Pitt or those of Mr. Fox 
respecting the regency were the more 
correct. It is, indeed, quite needless 
to discuss that question : for the cen- 
sure of Miss Burney falls alike on Pitt 
and Fox, on majority and minority. 
She is angry with the House of Com- 
mons for presuming to inquire whether 
the King was mad or not, andvhether 
there was a chance of his recovering 
his.senses. “A melancholy day,” she 
writes; “news bad both at home and 
abroad. ‘At home the dear unhappy 
king still. worse ; abroad new exami- 
nations voted of the physicians. Good 
Vo. II. : 
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heavens ! what an insult does this seem 
from Parliamentary power, to investi- 
gate and bring forth to the world every 
circumstance of such a malady as is ever 
held sacred to secrecy in the most pri- 
vate families! How indignant we all 
feel here, no words can say.” It is pro- 
per to obserye, that the motion which 
roused all this indignation at Kew was 
made by Mr. Pitt himself. We see, 
therefore, that the loyalty df the minis- 
ter, who was then generally regarded 
as the most heroic champion of his 
Prince, was lukewarm indeed when 
compared with the boiling zeal which 
filled the pages of the backstairs and 
the women of the bedchamber, Of 
the Regency Bill, Pitt’s own bill, Miss 
Burney speaks with horror, “I shud- 
dered,” she says, “to hear it named.” 
And again, “Oh, how dreadful {ill be 
the day when that unhappy bill takes 
place! Icannot approye the plan of 
it.” The truth is that Mr. Pitt, whe- 
thier a wise and upright statesman or 
not, was a statesman ; and whatever 
motiyes he might have for imposing 
restrictions on the regent, felt that in 
some way or other there must be some 
provision made for the execution of 
some part of the kingly office, or that 
no government would be left in the 
ceuntry. But this was a matter of 
which the household neyer thought. 
It never occurred, as fan as we can see, 
to the Exons and Keepers of the Robes, 
that it was necessary that there should 
be somewhere or other a power in the 
state to pass laws, to preserye order, 
to pardon criminals, to fill up offices, 
to negotiate, with foreign governments, 
to command the army and navy. Nay, 
these enlightened politicians, and Miss 
Burney among the rest, seem to have 
thonght that anye person who consi- 
dered the subject with reference to the 
public interest, showed himself to be a 
badhearted man. Nobody wonders at 
this in a gentleman usher; but it is 
melancholy to see genius sinking into 
such debasement, s 
During more than two years after 
the King’s recovery, Frances dragged 
on a miserable existence at the palace- 
The consolations which had for a time 
mitigated the wretchedness of servi- 
x 
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re one by one withdrawn. 
ae Delany, SRO society had been 
a great resource when the Court was 
at Windsor, was now dead. One of 
the gentlemen of the royal establish- 
ment, Colonel Digby, appears to have 
been a man of sense, of taste, of seme 
reading, and of prepossessin g manners, 
Agreeable associates were scarce in the 
prison house, and he and Miss Burney 
therefore naturally became attached to 
cach other. She owns that she valued 
im as a friend ; and it would not 
haye been‘strange if his attentions had 
led her to entertain for him a sentiment 
warmer than friendship. He quitted 
the Court, and mantied in away which 
astonished Miss Burney greatly, and 
which evidently wounded her feelings, 
and Jowered him in her esteem. The 
Palace grew duller and duller; Ma- 
dame Schwellenberg became more and 
more savage and. insolent; and now 
the health of poor Frances began to give 
Way; and all who saw her pale face, 
er cmaciated figure, and her feeble 
walk, predicted that her sufferings 
would soon be over, - 
ances “uniformly speaks of her 
royal mistress, and ‘of the princesses, 
with respect and affection. The prin- 
cesses seem to haye well deserved all 
the praise which is bestowed on them 
in the Diary. They were, we doubt 
not, most amable women. But « the 
sweet Queen,” as she is constantly called 
in these volumes, is not by any means 
an object of admiration to us. She 
had undoubtedly sense enough to know 
what kind of deportment suited her 
high station, and selfcommand enough 
to tpaintain that deportment invariably, 


reserved, but never, under any circum- 
stances, rude, peevish, or violent. She 


knew how to di fi 

r spense, gracefully and 
skilfully, those little civilities which, 
when paid 


iny tind Sovereign, are prized 
at many, times their intrinsic value ; 
mpliment ; how to lend 


9 ask after a relation, 
But she seems to ve been utterly 


regardless of the comfort, the healtl 
the life of her attendants, hen hen 
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convenience was concerned. Weak, 
feverish, hardly able to stand, Frances 
had still to rise before ‘Seven, in order 
to dress the sweet Queen, and to sit up 
till midnight, in order to undress the 
Sweet Queen. The indisposition of 
the handmaid could not, and dia not, 
escape the notice of her royal mistress, 
But the established doctrine of the 
Court was, that all sickness was to be 
considered as a pretence until it proved 
fatal. The only way in which the in- 
valid could clear herself from the sus- 
Ppicion of malingering, as it is called 
in the army, was ito go on lacing and 
unlacing, till she fell down dead at the 
royal feet. “This,” Miss Burney wrote, 
when she was suffering cruelly from 
sickness, watching, and labour, “is by 
no means from hardness of heart ; far 


heart in any one of them ; but it is 
prejudice, and want of personal ex- 
perience,” 

Many strangers sympathised with 
the bodily and mental sufferings of 
this distinguished woman. All who 
saw her saw that her frame was sink- 
ing, that her heart was breaking. The 
last, it should seem, to observe the 
change was her father. At length, in 
Spite of himself, his eyes were gpened, 

"Y, 1790, his daughter ha an in- 
of three hours with him, the 
only long interview which they had 
had sinee he took her to Windsor in 
1786. She told him that she was 
miserable, ‘that she was worn with at- 
tendance and want of sleep, that she 
had no comfort in life, nothing to love, 
nothing, to hope, that her family and 
friends were to her as though they 
Were not, and were remembered by 
her as men remember the dead. 
From daybreak to midnight the 
same killing labour, the same reerea- 
tions, more hateful than labour itself, 
followed each other without variety, 
without any interval of liberty and 
repose,- e 
The Doctor was greatly dejected by 
this news; but was too goodnatured a 
man not to say that, if she wished to 
resign, his house and arms were open 
to her. Still, however, he could not 
bear to remove her from the Court 


otherwise. "There is no hardness of 


aj 
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His veneration for royalty amounted in 
truth to id8latry. It can be compared 
only to the grovelling superstition of 
those Syrian devotees who made their 
children pass through the fire to Mo- 
loch. When he induced his- daughter 
to accept the place of keeper of the 
Tobes, he entertained, as she tells us, 
a hope that some worldly advantage 
or other, not set down in the contract 
of service, would be the result of her 
connection with the Court. What ad- 
vantage he expected we do not know, 
nor did he probably know himself. 
But, whatever he expected, he certainly 
got nothing. Miss Burney had been 
hired for board, lodging, and two hun- 
dred a year. Board, lodging, and two 
hundred a year, she had duly received. 
We haye looked carefully through the 
Diary, in the hope of finding some trace 
of those extraordinary benefactions on 
which the Doctor reckoned# But we 
can discover only a promise, never 
performed, of a gown: and for this 
promise Miss Burney was expected 
to return thanks, such as might haye 
suited the beggar with whom Saint 
Martin, in“the legend, divided his 
cloak. The experience of four years 
was, however, insufficient to dispel the 
illusion which had taken possession of 
the Doctor’s mind; and between the 
dear father and the sweet Queen, there 
seemed to be little doubt that some 
day or other Frances would drop down 
a corpse. Six months had clapsed 
since the interview between the parent 
and the daughter, The resignation 
was not sent in. The sufferer grew 
worse and worse. She took bark ; but 
it soon eased to produce a beneficial 
effect. She was stimulated with wine; 
she was soothed fvith opium; but in 
vain, Her breath began to fail. The 
whisper that sho was in a decline 
spread through the Court. The pains 
in her side became so severe that she 
svas forced to crawl from the card- 
table of the old Fury to whom she was 
tethered, three or four times in an 
eyening for the purpose of taking 
hartshorn. Had she been a negro 
slave, a humane planter would have 
excused her from work, But her Ma- 
jesty showed no mercy. Thrice a 


day the accursed bell still rang; the 
Queen was still to be dressed for the 
morning at seven, and to be dressed 
for the day at noon, and to be un- 
dressed at midnight, 

But there had arisen, in literary and 
fashionable society, a general feeling 
of compassion for Miss Burney, and of 
indignation against both her father 
and the Queen. “Ts it possible,” said 
a great French lady to*the Doctor, 
“that your daughter is in a situation 
where she is never allowed a holiday ?” 
Horace Walpole wrote togFrances, to 
express his sympathy. Boswell, boil- 
ing over with goodnatured rage, almost 
forced an entrance into the palace to 
see her. “My, dear ma’am, why do 
you stay? It won't do, m'am; you 
must resign, We can put up with it 
no longer. Some very violeft mea- 
sures, I assure you, will be taken. We 
shall address Dr. Burney in a body.” 
Burke and Reynolds, though less noisy, 
were zealous in the same cause. Wind- 
ham spoke to Dr. Burney; but found 
him still irresolute. “I will set the 
club upon him,” cried Windham; 
“Miss Burney has some very true 
admirers there, and I am sure they 
will eagerly assist.” Indeed the Bur- 
ney family seem to have been appre- 
hensive that some public affront such 
as the Doctor’s unpardonable folly, to 
use the mildest term, had srichly de- 
served, would be put upon him. The 
medical men spoke out, and plainly 
told him that his daughter must resign 
or die. 

At last paternal affection, medical 
authority, and the voice of all London 
crying shame, triumphed over Dr. Bur- 
ney’s loye of courts. He determined 
that Frances should write a letter of 
resignation. It was with difficulty that, 
though her life was at stake, she mus- 
tered spirit to put the paper into the 
Queen’s hands. “I could not,” ‘so 
runs the Diary, “summon courage to 
present my memorial: my heart always 
failed me from seeing the Queen’s en- 
tire freedom from such an expectation. 
For though I was frequently so ill in 
her presence that I could hardly stand, 
I saw she concluded me, while life re 
mained, inevitably hers.” 

* Sete 
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At last with a trembling hand the 
yas delivered. Then came the 

paper was et $ 
storm. Juno, as in the Æneid, dele- 
gated the work of vengeance to Alecto. 
‘The Queen was calm and gentle; but 
Madame Schwellenberg raved like a 
maniac in the incurable ward of Bed- 
Jam! Such insolence! Such ingrati- 
tude! Such folly! Would Miss Bur- 
ney bring utter destruction on herself 
and her family? Wonld she throw 
away the inestimable advantage of| 
royal protection? Would she part 
with privileges. which, once relin- 
quished, could never be regained? It 
was idle to talk of health and life. If 
People could not live in the palace, the 
best thing that could befall them was 
to die in it. The resignation was not 
accepted. The language of the medi- 
cal men became stronger and stronger. 
Dr. Burney’s parental fears were fully 
roused; and.he explicitly declared, 
in a letter meant to be shown to the 
Queen, that his daughter must retire. 
‘The Schwellenbef& raged like a wild 
Cat. “A scene almost horrible en- 
sued,” says Miss Burney. “She was 
too much enraged for disguise, and 
uttered the most furious expressions of 
indignant contempt at our proceedings, 
Tam sure she would gladly haye con- 
fined us both in the Bastille, had Eng- 
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weak and languishing and painful a 
state of health. . . . As the time of 
Separation approached, the Queen's cor- 
didlity rather diminished, and traces of 
internal displeasure appeared some- 
times, arising from an opinion I ought 
rather to have struggled on, live or 
die, than to quit her. Yet Iam sure 
she saw how poor was my own chance, 
except by a change in the mode of 
life, and at least ceased to wonder, 
though she could not approve.” Sweet 
Qifeen! What noble candour, to ad- 
mit that the undutifulness of people, 
who did not think the honour of ad- 
justing her tuckers worth the sacrifice 
of their own lives, was, though highly 
criminal, not altogether unnatural f 
We perfectly understand her Ma- 
jesty’s contempt for the lives of others 
where her own pleasure was concerned, 
But wha pleasure she can have found 
in haying Miss Burney about her, it is 
not so easy to comprehend. That Miss 
Burney was an eminently skilful keeper 
of the robes is not very probable, Few 
women, indeed, had paid less attention 
to dress. Now and then, jn the courso 
of five years, sho had been asked to 
read aloud or to write a copy of verses. 
But better readers might easily have 
been found ; and her verses were worse 


than even the Poet Laureate’s Birthday 


land such a misery, as a fit place to 
bring us to ourselves, from a daring so 
outrageous against imperial wishes,” 
‘This passage. deserves notice, as being 
the only one in the Diary, so far as we 
haye observed, which shows Miss Bur- 
ney to have been aware that she was 
a native of a free country, that she 
could not be pressed fora waiting maid 
against her will, and that she had just 
48 good a right to live, if she chose, in 
Saint Martin’s Strect, as Queen Char- 
Otte had to live at Saint James's. 
Queen promised that, after the 
next birthday, Miss Burney should be 
ie at liberty. But the promise was 
ill kept; and her Majesty showed dis- 
S At being reminded of it At 
poces was informed that in a 


“With a fear- 
uld surely never 
rtnight, in so 


Odes. Perhaps that economy, which 
which was among her Majesty's most 
conspicuous virtues, had something to 
do with her conduct on this occasion, 
Miss Burney had never hinted that she 
expected a retiring pension; and in- 
deed would gladly have given the little 
that she had for freedom, But her 
Majesty knew what the public thought, 
and what became her own dignity. She 
could not forvery shame suffer a woman 
of distinguished genins, who had quit- 
ted a lucrative career to wait on her, 
who had served her faithfully for a pit- 
tance during five years, and whose con- 
stitution had been impaired by labour 
and watching, to leave the Courtwithout 
Some mark of royal liberality. George 
the Third, who, on all occasions where 


. | Miss Burney was concerned, seems to 


have behayed like an honest, good- 
natured gentleman, felt this, and said 


plainly that she was entitled to a pro- 
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vision. A$ length, in return for all 
the misery which she had undergone, 
and for the health, which she ha@ sacri- 
fice an annuity of one hundred pounds 
was granted to her, dependent on the 
Queen’s pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and 
Frances was free once more. Johnson, 
as Burke observed, might have added 
a striking page to his poem on the Va- 
nity of Human Wishes, if he had lived 
to see his little Burney as she went 
into the palace and ‘as she camevout 
of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of li- 
berty, offriendship, of domestic affection, 
were almost too acute for her shattered 
frame. But happy days and tranquil 
nights soon restored the health which 
the Queen’s toilette’ and Madame 
Schwellenberg’s cardtable had im- 
paired. Kind and anxious faces sur- 
rounded the invalid. Conversation 
the most polished and brilliant revived 
her spirits, Travelling was recom- 
mended to her; and she rambled by 
casy journeys from cathedral to cathe- 
dral, and from watering place to water- 
ing place. She crossed the New Forest, 
and visited Stonelienge and Wilton, the 
cliffs of Lyme, and the beautiful valley 
of Sidmouth. Thence she journeyed by 
Powderham Castle, and by the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey to Bath, and from 
Bath, when the winter was approaching, 
returned well and cheerful to London. 
‘Phere she visited her old dungeon, and 
found her successor already far on the 
way to the grave, and kept to strict 
duty, from morning till midnight, with 
a sprained ankle and a nervous fever. 

At this time England swarmed with 
French exiles, driven from their coun- 
try by the Revolution. A colony of 
these re! 
jn Surrey, not far from Norbury Park, 
where Mr, Lock, an intimate friend of 
the Burney family, resided. Frances 
yisited Norbury, and was introduced 
to the strangers. She had strong pre- 
judices against them; for her Toryism 
was far beyond, we do not say that of 
Mr. Pitt, but that of Mr. Reeves ; and 
the inmates of Juniper Hall were all 
attached to the constitution of 1791, 
and were therefore more detested by 
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the royalists of the first emigration than 
Petion or Marat. But such a woman 
as Miss Burney could not long resist 
the fascination of that remarkable so- 
ciety. She had lived with Johnson 
and Windham, with Mrs. Montague 
and Mrs. Thrale. Yet she was forced 
to own that she had never heard con- 
versation before. ‘The most animated 
eloquence, the keenest observation, the 
most sparkling wit, the most courtly 
grace, were united to charm her, For 
Madanie de Staël was there, and M. de 
Talleyrand: ‘There too Svas M. de 
Narbonne, a noble representative of 
French aristocracy; and with M. de 
Narbonne was his friend and follower 
General D’Arblay, an honourable and 
amiable man, with a handsome person, 
frank soldierlike manners, ang some 
taste for letters. 

The prejudices which’ Frances had 
conceived against the constitutional 
royalists of France rapidly vanished 
She listened with rapture to Talley- 
rand and Madame dé Staël, joined with 
M. D’Arblay in execrating the Jaco- 
bins and in weeping for the unhappy 
Bourbons, took French lessons from 
him, fell in love with him, and married 
him on no better provision than a pre- 
carious anhuity of one hundred pounds. 

Here the Diary stops for the present. 
We will, therefore, bring our narrative 
to a speedy close, by rapidly recount- 
ing the most important events which 
we know to have befallen Madame 
D'Arblay during the latter part of her 
life. 

M D’Arblay’s fortune had perished 
in the general wreck of the French 
Revolution; and in a foreign country 
his talents, whatever they may have 
Been, could scarcely make him rich. 


fugees settled at Juniper Hall, [The task of pro¥iding for the family 


devolved on his wife. In the year 
1796, she published by subscription 
her third novel, Camilla, It was im- 
patiently expected by the public; and 
the sum which she obtained for it was, 
we believe, greater than had ever at 
that time been received for a novel. 
We have heard that she cleared more 
than three thousand guineas, But we 
give this merely as a rumour. Ca- 
milla, however, never attained popu- 
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larity like that which Eyelina and 
Cecilia had enjoyed; and it must be 
allowed that there was a perceptible 
falling off, not indeed in humour or in 
power of portraying character, but in 
grace and in purity of style. 
We have heard that, about this time, 
a tragedy by Madame D’Arblay was 
performed without success, We do 
not know whether it was ever printed ; 
nor indeed have we had time to make 
any researches into its history or merits. 
uring fhe short truce which fol- 
lowed the treaty of Amiens, M. D'Ar- 
blay visited France. Lauriston and 
a Fayette represented his claims to 
é French government, and obtained 
& promise that he should be reinstated 
in his military rank, M. D'Arblay, 
however, insisted that he should never 
e required to serve against the coun- 
trymen of his wife. The First Consul, 
of course, wotdd not hear of such a 
condition, and ordered the general's 
commission to be instantly reyoked, 
dame D'Arblay joined her hus- 
band at Paris, a short time before the 
war of 1803 broke out, and remained 
in France ten years, cut off from almost 
all intercourse with the land of her 
birth. At length, when Napoleon was 
on his march to Moscow, she with 
great difficulty obtained from his mi- 
nisters permission to visit her own 
country, in company with her son, who 
was a native of England. She re- 
turned in time to receive the last bless- 
ing of her father, who died in his 
cighty-seventh year. In 1814 she 
published her last novel, the Wan- 
derer, a book which no judicious friend 
to her memory will attempt to draw 
ftom the oblivion into which it has 
Justly fallen. In tlie same year her 
son Alexander was sent*to Cambridge, 
obtained an honourable place among 
© Wranglers of his year, and was 
a fellow of Christs 


I 
His French edu 
him for the exami 
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He went into the Church, “and it was 
thoaght likely that he would attain 
high @ninence as acpreacher; byt ht 
died before his mother. All that we 
have heard of him leads us to believe 
that hè was a son as such a mother 
deserved to have. In 1832, Madame 
D’Arblay published the Memoirs of her 
father; and on the sixth of Jannary, 
1840, she died in her eighty-eighth 
ear. x 
FA We now turn from the life of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay to her writings. There 
can, we apprehend, be little difference 
of opinion asto the nature of hermaerit, 
whatever differences may exist as to 
its degree. She was emphatically what 
Johnson called her, a character-mon, ger. 
It was in the exhibition of human pas- 
sions and whims that her strength lay ; 
and in this department of art she had, 
we think, very distinguished skill. 
But, in order that we may, accord- 
ing to our duty as kings at arms, 
versed in the laws of literary prece- 
dence, marshal her to the exact seat to 
which she is entitled, we must carry 
our examination somewhat further, 
There is, in one respect, a remark- 
able analogy between the faces and 
the minds of men, No two faces are 
alike; and yet yery few faces deviate 
very widely from the common stand- 
ard. Among the eighteen hundred 
thousand human beings who inhabit 


lematics, we 
r Y some of his com- 
Petitors that he had very few equals,’ 


London, there is not one who could bo 
taken by his acquaintance for another ; 
yet we may walk from Paddington to 
Mile End without seeing one person 
in whom any feature is so overcharged 
that we turn round to stare atit. An 
infinite number of varieties lies between 
limits which are not very far asunder, 
The specimens which pass those limits 
on cither side, form a very small mi- 
nority. 

Tt is the sate with the characters of 
men, Here, too, the variety passes all 
enumeration, But the cases in which 
the devistion from the common stand- 
ard is striking and grotesque, are very 
few. In one mind avarice predomi- 
nates; in another, pride; in a third. 
love of pleasure ; just as in one conn- 
tenance the nose is the most marked 
feature, while in others the chief ex- 
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pression lics in the brow, or in the 
lines of the mouth. But there are very 
few countenances dn which nose, brow, 
and mouth do not contribute, though in 
unequal degrees, to the general effect; 
and so there are very few characters in 
which one overgrown propensity makes 
all others utterly insignificant. 

Tt is evident that a portrait painter, 
who was able only to represent faces 
and figures such as those which we pay 
money to see at fairs, would not, how- 
ever spirited his execution might be, 
take rank among the highest artists. 
He must always be placed below those 
who haye skill to seize peculiarities 
which do not amount to deformity, 
The slighter | those peculiarities, the 
greater is the merit of the limner who 
can catch them and transfer them to 
his canyass. To paint Daniel Lam- 
bert or the living skeleton, the pig 
faced lady or the Siamese twins, SO 
that nobody can mistake them, is an 
exploit within the reach of 2 sign- 
painter. A thirdrate artist might give 
us the squint’ of Wilkes, and the de- 
pressed nose and protuberant cheeks of 
Gibbon. It would require a much 
higher degree of skill to paint two such 
men as Mr. Canning and Sir Thomas 
Lawrences so that nobody who had 
ever seen them conld for a moment 
hesitate to assign each picture to its 
original. ‘Here the mere caricaturist 
would be quite at fault. He would 
find in neither face any thing on which 
he could lay hold for the purpose of 
making 2 distinction. Two amplebald 
foreheads, two regular profiles, two full 
faces of the same oval form, would 
paiile his art ; and he would be reduced 
to the miserable shift of writing their 
names at the foot of his picture. Yet 
there was a great difference; and a 
person who had seen them once would 
no more have mistaken one of them 
for the other than he would have mis- 
taken Mr. Pitt for Mr. Fox. But the 
difference lay in delicate lineaments 
and shades, yeserved for pencils of a 

der. 
mnis distinction runsthrough all the 
imitative arts. Foote's mimicry was 
exquisitely ludicrous, but it was all 
He could take off only 
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some strange peculiarity, a stammer or 
a lisp, a Northumbrian burr or an Trish 
brogue, a stoop or a shufle. “If a 
man,” said Johnson, “hops on one leg, 
Foote can hop on one leg.” Garrick, 
on the other hand, could seize those 
differences of manner and pronuncia- 
tion, which, though highly character- 
istic, are yet too slight to be described. 
Foote, we have no doubt, could have 
made the Haymarket theatre shake 
with laughter by imitating a conver- 
sation betwetn a Scotchman and a 
Somersetshireman. But Garrick could 
have imitated a conversation between 
two fashionable men, both models of 
the best breeding, Lord Chesterfield, 
for example, and Lord Albemarle, so 
that no person could doubt which was 
which, although no person copld say 
that, in- any, point, either Lord Ches- 
terfield or Lord Albemarle spoke or 
moved otherwise than» in conformity 
with the usages of the best society. 
The same distinction is found in 
the drama and in fictitious narrative. 
Highest among those who have ex- 
hibited human nature by means of dia-. 
logue, stands Shakspeare. His variety 
is like the variety of nature, endless 
diversity, scarcely any monstrosity, 
The characters of which he has given 
us an impression, as vivid as that which 
we receive from the characters of our 
own associates, are to be reckoned by 
scores. Yet in all these scores hardly 
one character is to be found which 
deviates widely from the common 
standard, and which we should call 
very eccentric if we met it in real life. 
‘The silly notion that every man has 
one ruling passion, and that this clue, * 
once known, unrayels all the mysteries 
‘of his conduct, finds no countenance 
in the playse of Shakspeare. There 
man appears as he is, made up of a 
crowd of passions, which contend for 
the mastery over him, and govern him 
in turn, What is Hamlet's ruling pas- 
sion? Or Othello’s? Or Harry the 
Fifth’s? Or Wolsey’s? Or Lear's? 
Or Shylock’s? Or Benedick’s? Or 
Macbeth’s? Or that of Cassius? Or 
that of Falconbridge? But we might 
go on for ever. ‘Take a single €x- 
ample, Shylock, Is he so eager for 
x4 
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money as to be indifferent to revenge ? 
Or so eager for revenge as to be indif- 
ferent to money? Or so bent on both 
together as to be indifferent to the 
honour of his nation and the law of 
Moses? All his propensities are 
mingled with each other, so that, in 
trying to apportion to each its proper 
part, we find the same difficulty which 
constantly meets us in real life. A 
superficial critic may ‘say, that hatred 
is Shylock’s ruling passion.” But how 
many passjons have amalgamated to 
form that hatred? It is partly the 
result of wounded pride: Antonio has 
called him dog. It is partly the result 
of coyetousness : Antonio has hindered 
him of half a million; and, when An- 
tonio is gone, there will be no limit to 
the geins of usury. It is partly the 
result of national and religious feeling: 
Antonio has spit on the Jewish gaber- 
dine ; and the vath of revenge has been 
sworn by the Jewish Sabbath. We 
might go through all the characters 
which we have mentioned, and through 
fifty more in the. same way ; for it is 
the constant manner of Shakspeare to 
represent the human mind as lying, 
not under the absolute dominion of one 
despotic propensity, but under a mixed 
government, in which a hundred powers 
balance each other, Admirable as he 
was in all parts of his art, we most 
admire him for this, that while he has 
left us a greater number of striking 
portraits than all other dramatists put 
together, he has scarcely left us a single 
caricature, 
Shakspeare has had neither equal 
nor second. But among the writers 
* who, in the point which we haye no- 
ticed, have approached nearest to the 
majiner of the great, master, we haye 
no hesitation in placing* Jane Austen, 
a woman of whom England is justly 
proud. She has given us a multitude 
of characters, all, in a certain sense, 
commonplace, all such as we meet 
eyery day. Yet they are all as per- 
fectly discriminated from each other as 
if they were the most eccentric of hu- 
man beings. There are, for example, 
four clergymen, none of whom we 
should be surprised to find in any par- 
sonage in the kingdom, Mr. Edward 
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Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, Mr Ed- 
mufid Bertram, and Mr. Elton. They 
are all specimens ofothe upper part of 
the middie class. They haye all been 


liberally educated. ‘They all lie under _ 


the restraints of the same sacred pro- 
fession. They are all young. They 
are all in love. Not one of them has 
any hobbyhorse, to use the phrase of 
Sterne. Not one*has a ruling passion, 
such as we read of in Pope. Whi 
world not have expected them og 
insipid likenesses of each other ? 

such thing. Harpagon is not more un- 
like to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is not 
more unlike to Sir Lucius O'Trigger, 
than every one of Miss Austen’s young 
divines to all his reverend brethren, 
And almost all this is done by touches 
so delicate, that they elude analysis, 
that they defy the powers of descrip- 
tion, and that we know them to exist 
only by the general effect to. which 
they have contributed. 

_ Aline must be drawn, we conceive, 
between artists of this class, and those 
poets and novelists whose skill lies in 
the exhibiting of what Ben Jonson 
called humours. The words of Ben 
are so much to the purpose that we 
will quote them: 


‘When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
n their confluxions all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour” 


There are undoubtedly persons, in 
whom humours such as Ben describes 
have attained a complete ascendency. 
The avarice of Elwes, the insane desire 
of Sir Egerton Brydges for a barony 
to which he had no more right than to 
the crown of Spain, the malevolence 
which long meditation on imaginary 
wrongs generated in the gloomy mind 
of Bellingham, are instances, ‘The 
feeling which animated Clarkson and 
other virtuous men against the slave 
trade and slavery, is an instance of & 
more hoifourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, eg 
cannot deny that they are ws pie 
jects for the imitations of art. ey a 
conceive that the imitation of such 
humours, howeyer skilfuland amusing; 


is not an achievement of the highest 
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order’; and, as such humours are rare | tonous, the general effect is not mo- 


in real life, they ought, we conceivs, to 
be sparingly introduced into works 
which profess to®be pictures of real 
life. Nevertheless, a writer may show 
so much genius in the exhibition of 
these humours as to be fairly entitled 
to a distinguished and permanent rank 
among classics. The chief seats of all, 
however, the places,on the dais and 
under the canopy, are reserved for the 
few who haye excelled in the difficult 
art of portraying characters in wàich 
no single feature is extravagantly over- 
charged. 

If we have ¢xpounded the law 
soundly, we can have no difficulty in 
applying it to the particular case before 
us. Madame D’Arblay has left us 
scarcely any thing but humours. Al- 
most every one of her men and women 
has some one propensity developed to 
a morbid degree. In Cecilia, for' ex- 
ample, Mr. Delvile never’ opens his 
lips without some allusion to his own 
birth and station ; or Mr. Briggs, with- 
out some allusion to the hoarding of 
money; or Mr. Hobson, without be- 
traying the selfindulgence and selfim- 
portance of a purseproud upstart; or 
Mr. Simkins, without uttering some 
sneaking remark for the purpose of 
currying favour with his customers; 
or Mr. Meadows, without expressing 
apathy and weariness of life; or Mr. 
Albany, without declaiming about the 
vices of the rich and the misery of the 
poor; or Mrs, Belfield, without some 
indelicate eulogy on her son; or Lady 
Margaret, without indicating jealousy 
of her husband. Morrice is all skip- 
ping, officious impertinence, Mr. Gos- 
port all sarcasm, Lady Honoria all 
lively prattle, Miss Larolles all silly 
prattle. If ever Madame D'Arblay 
aimed at more, we do not think that 
she succeeded well. - 

We are, therefore, forced to refuse 
to Madame D’Arblay a place in the 
highest rank of art; but we cannot 
deny that, in the rank to which she 
belonged, she had few equals, and 
scarcely any superior. ‘The variety of 
humours which is to be found in her 
novels is immense; and though the 
talk of cach person separately is mono- 


notony, but a very lively and agreeable 
diversity. Her plots are rudely con- 
structed and improbable, if we consider 
them in themselves. But they are ad- 
mirably framed for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting striking groups of eccentric 
characters, each governed by his own 
peculiar whim, each talking his own 
peculiar jargon, and each bringing out 
by opposition the odditiés of all the 
rest. We will give one example out of 
many which occur to us. All proba- 
bility is violated in order ta bring Mr. 
Delvile, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Hobson, and 
Mr. Albany into a room together, But 
when we have them there, we soon for- 
get probability in the exquisitely lu- 
dicrous effect which is produced by the 
conflict of four old fools, each raging 
with a monomania of his owWh, each 
talking a dialect of his own, and each 
inflaming all the others anew every ` 
time he opens his mouth. 

Madame D’Arblay was most success- 
ful in comedy, and indeed in comedy 
which bordered on farce. But we 
are inclined to infer from some pas- 
sages, both in Cecilia and Camilla, that 
she might have attained equal dis- 
tinction in the ‘pathetic. We have 
formed this judgment, less from those 
ambitious scenes of distress which lie 
near the catastrophe of each of those 
noyels, than from some exquisite strokes 
of natural tenderness which take ns 
heré and there by surprise. We would 
mention as examples, Mrs. Hill’s ac- 
count of her little boy’s death in Cecilia, 
and the parting of Sir Hugh Tyrold 
and Camilla, when the honest baronet 
thinks himself dying. 4 š 

It is melancholy to think that the 
avhole fame of Madame D'Arblay rests 
on what she did daring the earlier half of 
her life, and that every thing which she 
published during the forty-three years 
which preceded her death, lowered her 
reputation. Yet we have no reason to 
think that at the time when her facul- 
tics ought to have been in their matu- 
rity, they were smitten with any blight. 
In the Wanderer, We catch now and 
then a gleam of her genius. Even in 
the Memoirs of her father, there is no 


trace of dotage, They are very bad; 


si 2 
but they are so, as it seems to us, not 

from a decay of power, but from a 

total perversion of power. 

Thetruth is, that Madame D’Arblay’s 
style underwent a gradual and most 
pernicious change, a change which, in 
degree at least, we believe to be unex- 
ampled in literary history, and of which 
it may be useful to trace the progress. 

When, she wrote her letters to Mr. 
Crisp, Her early journals, and her first 
novel, her style was not, indeed bril- 
liant or energetic; but dt was easy, 
clear, and free from all offensive faults. 
When she wrote Cecilia she aimed 
higher. She had then lived much in 2 

circle of which Johnson was the centre; 
and she was herself one of his most 
submissive worshippers. Tt seems never 
to have crossed her mind that the.style 
even of his best writings was by no 
means faultless, and that even had it 
heen faultless, it might not be wise 
in her to imitate it. Phraseology 
which is proper in a disquisition on the 
Unities, orin a preface toa Dictionary, 
may be quite out of placein a tale of 
fashionable life. Old gentlemen do not 
criticize the ‘reigning ‘modes, nor do 
young gentlemen make love, with the 
‘balanced epithetsand sonorous cadences 
which, on occasions of great dignity, a 
skilful writer may use with happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of Evelina 
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who whispered that Jonnson had as- 
sisted his young friend, and that the 
novel owed all its finest passages to his 
hand. This was merely the fabrica- 
tion of envy. Miss Burney’s real cx- 
cellenges were as much beyond the 
reach of Johnson, as his real excel- 
lences were beyond her reach. He 
could no more haye written the Mas- 
guerade scene, or, the Vanxhall scene, 
than she could have written the Life of 
Cowley or the Review of Soame Ji enyns, 
But we have’ not the smallest doubt 
that he revised Cecilia, and that he re- 
touched the style of many passages, 
We know that he was in the habit of 
giving assistance of this kind most 
freely. Goldsmith, Hawkesworth, Bos- 
well, Lord Hailes, Mrs, Williams, were 
among those who obtained his help. 
Nay, he even corrected the poetry of 
Mr. Crabbe, whom, we believe, he had 
nevér seen. When Miss Burney thought 
of writing a comedy, he promised to 
give her his best counsel,. thongh he 
owned that he was not particularly well 
qualified to advise on matters relating 
to the Stage. We therefore think.it in 
the highest degree'improbable that his 
little Fanny, when living in habits of 
the most affectionate intercourse with 
him, would have brought out an im- 
portant work without consulting him ; 


took the Rambler for her model. This 
would not have been wise even if she 
could have imitated her pattern as well 
as Hawkesworth did. But such imita- 
tion was beyond her power. She had 
her own style, It wasa tolerably good 
one; and might, without any violent 

* change, have been improved into a very 
good one. She determined to throw it 
away, and to adopt a style in whick 
she could attain exeellence only by 
achieving an almost miraculous victory 
over nature and over habit.” She could 
cease to be Fanny Burney; it was not 
80 easy to become Samuel Johnson. 

In Cecilia the change of manner be- 
gan to appear. But in Cecilia the 
imitation of Johnson, though not. al- 
ways in the best taste, is sometimes 
eminently happy; and the passages 
which are so verbose as to be positively 
offensive, are few. There were people 


and, when we look into Cecilia, we see 
such traces of his hand in the graye 
and elevated passages as it is impossi- 
ble to mistake. Before we conclude 
this article, we will give two or three 
examples, 

When next Madame D'Arblay ap- 
peared before the world as a writer, 
she was in a very different situation. 
She would not content herself with the 
simple English in which Evelina had 
been written. She had no longer the 
friend who, we are confident, had 
polished and strengthened the style of 
Cecilia. She had to write in Johnson's 
manner without Johnson’s aid. ‘The 
cousequencé was, that in Camilla every 
passage which she meant to be fine 1s 
detestable; and that the book has been 
saved from condemnation only, pi the 
admirable spirit and force- of those 
seenes in which she was content to be 
familiar. 
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But therewas to be a still deeper 
descent. After.the publication of Ga- 
milla, Madame D?Arblay resided ten 
years at Paris. Doring those years 
there was scarcely any intercourse be- 
tween France and England. Iż was 
with difficulty that a short letter could 
occasionally be transmitted. All Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s companions were 
French. She must havs written, spoken, 
thought, in French. Ovid expressed 
his fear that a shorter exile might have 
affected the purity of his Latin. During 
a shorter exile, Gibbon unlearned his 
native English. Madame D’Arblay 
had carried a bad style to France. She 
brought back a style which we are 
really at a loss to describe. It is a sort 
of broken Johnsonese, a barbarous 
patois, bearing the same relation to the 
framed of Rasselas, which the gib- 
berish of the Negroes of Jamaica bears 
to the English of the House of Lords. 
Sometimes it reminds us of the finest, 
that is to say, the vilest parts, of Mr. 
Galt’s noyels; sometimes of the pero- 
rations of Exeter Hall; sometimes of 
the leading articles of the Morning 
Post, But it most resembles the pufis 
of Mr. Rowland and Dr. Goss: It 
matters not what ideas are clothed in 
sucha style. The genius of Shakspeare 
and Bacon united, would not save a 
work so written from general derision. 

It is only by means of specimens 
that we can enable our readérs to judge 
how widely Madame,D’Arblay’s three 
styles differed from each other. 

The following passage was written 
hefore she became intimate with John- 
son, It is from Evelina. 

“Jis son seems weaker in his under- 
standing, and more gay in his temper; but 
his gaiety is that of a foolish overgrown 
schoolboy, whose mirth consists in noiseand 
disturbance. He disdains his father for his 
close attention to business and love of 
money, though he seems himself to have no 
talents, spirit, or generosity to make him 
superior to either. His chief delight ap- 
pears to be in tormenting and ridiculing his 
sisters, who in return most cordially despise 
him, Miss Branghton, the eldest daughter, 
is by no means ugly ; but looks proud, ill- 
tempered, and conceited. She hates the 
city, though without knowing why ; for it 
isi easy to discover She has lived nowhere 
else, Miss Polly Branghton israther pretty. 
very foolish, very ignorant. very giddy, and 
I believe, very geodnatured, 
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This is not a fine style, bus simple, 
perspicuous, and agreeable. We now 
come to Cecilia, written during Miss 
Burney’s intimacy with Johnson ; and 
we leave it to our readers to judge 
whether the following passage was not 
at least corrected by his hand. 


“Tt is rather an imaginary than an actual 
evil, and though a deep wound to pride, no 
offence to morality. Thus have I laid open 
to you my whole heart, conféssed my per- 
plexities, acknowledged my vainglory, and 
exposed with equal sincerity the sources of 
my doubts, andthe motives of my decision- 
But now, indeed, how to progced I know 
not. The difficulties which are yet toen- 
counter I fear to enumerate, and the petition 
I have to urge I have scarce courage to 
mention. My family, mistaking ambition 
for honour, and rank for dignity, have long 
planned a splendid connection for me, to 
which, though my invariable -repugnance 
has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
their views immoyeably adhere. Im but 
too certain they will now listen to no other. 
I dread, therefore, to make a trial where T 
despair of success. I know, not how to risk 
a prayer with those who may silence me by 
a command.” 


Take now a specimen of Madame 
D’Arblay’s later style. ‘This is the way 
in which she tells us that her father, on 
his journey back from the Continent, 
caught the rheumatism. 


“Ho was assaulted, during his precipi. 
tated return, by the rudest fierceness of 
wintry elemental strife; throush which, 
with bad accommodations and innumerable 
accidents, he became a prey to the merciless 
pangs of the acutest spasmodic r! heumatism, 
which barely suffered to reach his home, 
ere; long and piteously, it confined him, a 
tortured prisoner, to his bed. Such was the 
check that almost instantly curbed, though 
it could not subdue, the rising pleasure of 
his hopes of entering upon a new species of 
existence — that of an approved man of let- 
ters; for it was on the of sickness, ex- 
changing the light wines of France, Italy, 
and Germany, for the black and loathsome 
potions of the Apothecaries’ Hall, writhed 
by darting stitches, and burning with fiery 
fever, that he fett the full force of that sub- 
lunary equipoise that seems evermore to 
hang suspended over the attainment of long. 
sought and uncommon felicity, just as it is 
ripening to burst forth with enjoyment |” 


_ Here is a second passage from Eve- 
lina. 


“Mrs. Selwyn is ve i iv 
to me. She is ARES Aea a 
derstanding, indeed, may be called mascu- 
line; but unfortunately her manners dc- 
serve the same epithet; for, in studying to 
acquire the knowledge of the other sex, she 


sic 


has lost all the softness of her own. In re- 
gard to myself, however, as I have neither 
courage nor inclination to argue with her, I 
have never been personally hurtather want 
of gentleness, n virtue which nevertheless 
seems So essential a part of the female cha- 
ractex, that I find myself moreawkwardand 
jess at ease with a woman who Mane that 
I do with a man.” 


‘This is a good style of its kind ; and 
the; following passage from Cecilia is 
also in a good style, though not in a 
faultless one. We say with confidence, 
cither Sam Johnson or the Devil. 


“Even tke imperious Mr. Delvile was 
more supportable here than in London. 
Secure in his own castle, he looked round 
him with a pride of power and possession 
which softened while it swelled him. His 
Superiority was undisputed: his will was 
without control. He was not, as in the 
great capital of the kingdom, surroundec 
by competitors, No rivalry disturbed his 
peace; ‘io equality mortified his greatness, 
All he saw were cither vassals of his power, 
or guests bending to his-pleasure. 
abated, therefore, considerably the stern 
gloom of his haughtiness, and soothed his 
proud mind by the courtesy of condescen- 
sion.” 


We will stake our reputation for 
critical sagacity on this, that no such 
paragraph as that which we have last 
quoted, can be found in any of Madame 
D'Arblay’s works except Cecilia. Com- 
pare with it the following sample of 
her later style. 


“Tf beneficence be judged by the happi- 
ness which it diffuses, whose claim, by that 

roof, shall stand higher than that of Mrs. 
Montagu, from the munificence with which 
she celebrated her annual festival for those 
hapless artificers who perform the most 
abject offices of any authorized calling, in 
being the active guardians cf our blazing 
hearths? Not to vain glory, then, but to 
kindness of heart, should be adjudged the 
publicity of that superb charity which made 
its jetty objects, for one bright morning, 
ease to consider themselves as degraded 
Outcasts from all society.”™, 


We add one or two shorter samples. 
Sheridan refused. to permit his lovely 
wife to sing in public, and was warmly 
praised on this account by Johnson. 
We last of men,” says Madame 
D'Arblay, “was Doctor Johnson to, 
sae pert p landering the delicacy 
A renee Y nullifying the labours 


The Club, Johnson's Club, did itself 
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grounds two distinguished men, one a 
Toxy, the other a Whig. Madame 
D’Arblay tells the story thus: “ A simi“ 
lar ebullition of political rancour with 
that which so difficultly had been con- 
quered for Mr. Canning foamed oyer 
the ballot box to the exclusion of Mr. 
Rogers.” 

An offence punishable with imprison- 
ment is, in this language, an’ offence 
“which produces incarceration” To 
be staryed to death is “to sink from 
infnition into nonentity.” Sir Isaac 
Newton is “the developer of the skies 
in their embodied movements ;” and 
Mrs. Thrale, when a party of clever 
people sat silent, is said to have been 
“ provoked by the dulness of a taci- 


ed | turnity that, in the midst of such re- 


nowned interlocutors, produced as nar- 
cotic a torpor as could haye been caused 


3) by a dearth the most barren of all 


human faculties.” In truth, it is im- 
possible to look at any page of Madame 
D'Arblay’s later works without finding 
flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing 
in the language of those jargonists at 
whom Mr. Gosport laughed, nothing in 
the language! of Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
approaches this new Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to 
Madame D’Arblay’s memory that we 
have expressed ourselves so strongly 
on the subject of her style. On the 
contrary, we conceive that we have 
really rendered a service to her repu- 
tation. That her later works were 
complete failures, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be dissembled: and some per- 
sons, we believe, have consequently 
taken up a notion that she was from 
the first an overrated writer, and that 
she had not the powers which were 
necessary to maintain her on the 
eminence on which good luck and 
fashion had placed her. We believe, 
on the contrary, that her early popt- 
larity was no more than the just 
reward of distinguished merit, An 
would never have undergone an eclipse, 
if she had only been content to He ane 
writing in her mother tongue pro- 
failed when she quitted her ees in 
vince, and attempted to GRD this 
which she had neither part nor ‘ot, 


no honour by rejecting on political 


reproach is common to her with a crowd 
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of distinguished men. Newton failed 
when he turned from the courses of the 
stars, and the ebb and flow of the 
ocean, to apocalyptic seals and. vials. 
Bentley failed when he turned from 
Homer and Aristophanes, to edite the 
Paradise Lost, Inigo failed when he 
attempted to rival the Gothic churches 
of the fourteenth century. Wilkie failed 
when he took it into his head that the 
Blind Fiddler and the Rent Day were 
unworthy of his powers, and challenged 
competition with Lawrence as a por- 
trait painter. Such failures should be 
noted for the instruction of posterity ; 
but they detract little from the per- 
manent reputation of those who have 
really done great things. 

Yet one word more. It is not only 
on account of the intrinsic merit of 
Madame D’Arblay’s carly works that 
she is entitled to honourable mention. 
Her appearance is an important epoch 
in our literary history. Evelina was 
the first tale written by a woman, and 
purporting to be a picture of life and 
manners, that lived or deserved to live. 
The female Quixote is no exception. 
That work has undoubtedly great merit, 
when considered as a wild satirical 
harlequinade ; but, if we consider it as 
a picture of life and manners, we must 
pronounce it more absurd than any of 
the romances which it was designed to 
ridicule, ` 

Indeed, most of the popular novels 
which preceded Evelina were such as 
no lady would have written ; and many 
of them were such as no lady could 
without confusion own that she had 
rend. The very name of novel was 
held in horror among religious people. 
In decent families, which did not pro- 
fess extraordinary sanctity, there was a 
strong feeling against all such works. 
Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three 
years before Evelina appeared, spoke 
the sense of the great body of sober 
fathers and husbands, when he pro- 
nounced the circulating library an ever- 
green: tree of diabolical knowledge. 
This feeling on the part of the grave 
and reflecting, increased the evil from 
which it had sprung. The novelist 
having little character to lose, and 
having few readers among serious 


people, took without scruple liberties 
which in our generation seem almost 
incredible. 4 
Miss Burney did for the English 
novel what Jeremy Collier did for the 
English drama; and she did it in a 
better way. She first showed that a 
tale might be written in which both 
the fashionable and the vulgar life of 
London might be exhibited with great 
force, and with broad comic humour, 
and which yet should not contain a 
single line inconsistent with rigid mo- 
rality, or cyen with virgin delicacy. 
She took away the reproach which lay 
on a most useful and delightful species 
of composition. She vindicated the 
right of her sex to an equal share in 
a fair and noble province of letters. 
Several accomplished women have fol- 
lowed in her track. At prest, the 
novels which we owe to English ladies 
form no small part of the literary glory 
of our country. No class of works is 
more honourably distinguished by fine 
observation, by grace, by delicate wit, ` 
by pure moral feeling. Several among 
the successors of Madame D’Arblay 
haye equalled her; two, we think, have 
surpassed her. But the fact that she 
has been surpassed gives her an addi- 
tional claim to our respect and grati- 
tude; for, in trath, we owe to her not 
only Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, but 
also Mansfield Park’ and the Absentee, 
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‘ 
Some reviewers are of opinion that a 
lady who dares to publish a book re- 
nounces by that act the franchises 
appertaining to her sex, and can claim 
no exemption from the utmost rigour 
of critical procedure. From that “opi 
nionwe dissent. We admit, indced, that 
in a country which boasts of many 
female writers, eminently qualified by 
their talents and acquirements to in- 
fluence the public mind, it would be of 
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most pernicious consequence that inac- 
curate history or unsound philosophy 
should be suffered to pass uncensured, 
merely because the offender chanced to 
be a lady. But we conceive that, on 
such ‘occasions, a critic would do well 
to imitate the courteous Knight who 
found himself compelled by duty to 
keep the lists against Bradamante. 
_He, we are told, defended successfully 
the cause ôf which he was the cham- 
pion; but, before the fight began, ex- 
changed Balisarda for , less deadly 
sword, of gyhich he carefully blunted 
the point and edge.* 

Nor are the immunities of sex the 
only immunities which Miss Aikin 
may rightfully plead. Several of her 
works, and especially the very pleasing 
Memoirs of the Reign of James the 
First, lave fully entitled her to the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by good writers. One 

+ of those privileges we hold to be this, 

that such writers, when, cither from 
the unlucky choice of a subject, or 

* from the indolence too often produced 

by success, they happen to fail, shall 
not be subjected to the severe discipline 


which it is sometimes necessary to | th: 


inflict upon dunces and impostors, but 
shall merely be reminded by a gentle 
touch, like that with which the Lapu- 
tan flapper roused his dreaming lord, 
that it is high time to wake. 

Our readers will probably infer from 
what we have said that Miss Aikin’s 
book has disappointed us. The truth 
is, that she is not well acquainted with 
her subject. No person who is not 
familiar with the political and literary 
history of England during the reigns 
of William the Third, of Anne, and of 
George the First, can possibly write a 
good life of Addison. Now, we mean 
no reproach to Miss Aikin, and many 
will think that we pay her a compli- 
pent, when we say that her studies 
have ‘taken a different direction. She 
is better Acquainted with Shakspeare 
and Raleigh, than with Congreve and 
Prior ; and is far more at home among 
the ruffs and peaked beards of ‘Theo: 


mine 
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Queen Anne’s tea table at Hampton. 
She seems to have writtén about the 
Elizabethan age, because she had read 
much about it; she Seems, on the other 
hand, to have read a little about the 


age of Addison, because she had deter- 
to write about it. The conse- 
quence is that she has had to describe 
men and things without having cither 
& correct or a viyid idea of them, and 
that she has often fallen into errors of 
a very serious kind. The reputation 
wkich Miss Aikin has justly earned 
stands so high, and the charm of Addi- 
son’s letters is so great, that a second 
edition of this work may probably be 
required. If so, we hope that every 
paragraph will be revised, and that * 
every date and fact about which there 
can be the smallest doubt willbe care- 
fully verified. 

To Addison himself we are bound 
by a sentiment as much like affection 
as any sentiment can be, which is in- 
spired by one who has been sleeping a 
hundred and twenty years in West- 
minster Abbey. We trust, however, 
that this feeling will not betray us into 
at abject idolatry which we have 
often had occasion to reprehend in 
Others, and which seldom fails to 
make both the idolater and the idol 
ridiculous, A man of ‘genius and vir- 
tue is'but a man. All his powers 
cannot be equally developed; nor can 
we expect from him perfect self know- 
ledge. We need not, therefore, hesi- 
tate to admit that Addison has left us 
some compositions which do not rise 
above mediocrity, some heroic poems 


hardly equal to Parnell’s, some criti- 


cism as superficial as Dr. Blair's, and 


a tragedy not very much better than 
Dr. Johnson’s. It is praise enough to 
say of a writer that, in a high depart- 
ment of literature, in which many 
eminent writers have distinguished 
themselves, he has had no equal; and 
this may with strict justice be said of 
Addison, 


As a man, he may not have deserved 


the adoration which he received pom 
those who, bewitched by his eE 
society, and indebted for all 4 ee a 
forts of life to his generous and } aa an 
friendship, worshipped him nightly, 


bald’s thanvamone ithe! Steenkirks ‘and 
flowing Periwigs which surrounded 


* Orlando Furioso, say, 88, 
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his favourite temple at Button’s. But, 
after full inquiry and impartial reflec- 
tion, we have long been convinced that 
he deserved as mach love and esteem 
as can be justly claimed by any of our 
infirm and erring race. Some ble- 
mishes may undoubtedly be detetted in 
his character; but the more carefully 
it is examined, the more will it. appear, 
to use the phrase of the old anatomists, 
sound in the noble parts, free from all 
taint of perfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, 
of ingratitude, of envy. Men may easily 
be named, in whom some particular 
good disposition has been more con- 
spicuous than in Addison. But the 
just harmony of qualities, the exact 
temper between the stern and the hu- 
mane virtues, the habitual observance 
of every law, not only of moral recti- 
tude, but of moral grace and dignity, 
distinguish him from all men who have 
been tried by equally strong tempta- 
tions, and about whose conduct we 
possess equally full information. 

His father was the Revererid Lance- 
lot Addison, who, though eclipsed by 
his more celebrated son, made some 
figure in the world, and occupies with 
credit two folio pages in the Biographia 
Britannica. Lancelot was sent up, as 
a poor scholar, from Westmoreland to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in the time 
of the Commonwealth, made some pro- 
gress in learning, became, like most of 
his fellow students, a violent Royalist, 
Jampooned the heads of the University, 
and was forced to ask pardon on his 
bended knees. When he had left col- 
lege, he earned a humble subsistence 
by reading ‘the liturgy of the fallen 
Church to the families of those sturdy 
squires whose manor houses were scat- 
tered over the Wild of Sussex. . After 
the Restoration, his loyalty was reward- 
ed with the post of chaplain to the 
garrison of Dunkirk. When Dunkirk 
was sold to France, he lost his employ- 
ment. .Bnt Tangier had been ceded 
by Portugal to England as part of the 
marriage portion of the Infanta Catha- 
rine; and to Tangier Lancelot Addison 
was sent. A more miserable situation 
can hardly be conceived. It was difi- 
cult to say whether the unfortunate 
Settlers were more tormented by the 
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heats or by the rains, by the soldi 
within the wall or by the Moors wi 
out it. One advantage the chaplain 
had. He enjoyed an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the history and 
manners of Jews and Mahometans; 
and of this opportunity he appears to 
have made excellentuse. On his return 
to England. after some years of banish- 
ment, he published an interesting volume 
on the Polity and Religion of Barbary, 
and another on the Hebrew Customs 
and the State of Rabbinical Learning. 
He rose to eminence in his profession, 
and became one of the royal chaplains, 
a Doctor of Divinity, Archdeacon of 
Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield. It 
is said that he would have been made 
a bishop after the Revolution, if he had 
not given offence to the government by 
strenuously opposing, in the Gonvoca-~ 
tion of 1689, the liberal policy of Wil- 
liam and Tillotson. 

In 1672, not long after Dr. Addison’s 
return from Tangier, his son Joseph 
was born, Of Joseph’s childhood we - 
know little. He learned his rudiments 
at schools in his father’s neighbour- 
hood, and was then sent to the Charter 
House. The anecdotes which are popu- 
larly related about his boyish tricks do 
not harmonize yery well with what we 
know of his riper years, There remains 
a tradition that he was the ringleader 
in a barring out, and another tradition 
that he ran away from school and hid 
himself in a wood, where he fed on 
berries and slept in a hollow tree, till 
after a long search he was discovered 
and brought home. If these stories be 
true, it would be curious to know by 
what moral discipline so mutinous and 
enterprising a lad was transformed into 


the gentlest and most modest of men. 


We have abundant proof that, what- 
ever Joseph’s’ pranks may have been, 
he pursued his studies vigorously and 
successfully. At fifteen he was not on], 
fit for the university, but carried thither 
a classical taste and a stock of learning 
which would have done honour to a 
Master of Arts. He was entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford; but he had 
not been many months there, when 
some of his Latin verses fell by acci- 
dent into the hands of Dr, Lancaster, 


i 
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on of Magdalene College. The 
young scholar’s diction and versifica- 
tion, were already such as veteran 
professors might envy. Dr. Lancas- 
ter was desirous to serve a boy of such 
promise; nor was an opportunity long 
wanting. The Revolution had just 
taken place; and nowhere had it been 
hailed with more delight than at Mag- 
dalene College. That great and opu- 
lent corporation had been treated by 
James, and by his Chancellor, with an 
insolence and injustice which, even in 
such a Prince and in such a Minister, 
may justly excite amazement,and which 
had done more than even the prosecu- 


that he was distinguished amorg his 
fellow students by the delicacy of his 
feeckngs, by the shyness of his manners, 
and by the assiduity with which he 
often prolonged his studies far into the 
night. It is certain that his reputation 
for ability and learning stood high. 
Many years later, the ancient doctors 
of Magdalene continued to talk in their 
common room of his boyish compo- 
sitions, and expressed their sorrow that 
no copy of exercises so remarkable had 
been preserved. 

It is proper, however, to remark that 
Miss Aikin has committed the crror, 
very pardonable in a lady, of overrating 
Addison’s classical attainments. ‘In one 


tion of the Bishops to alienate the 
Church of England from the throne. 
A president, duly elected, had been 
violently expelled from his dwelling : 
a Papics had been set over the society 
by a royal mandate : the Fellows who, 
in conformity with their oaths, had re- 
fused to subniit to this usurper, had 
been driven forth from their quiet clois- 
ters and gardens, to die of want or to 
` live on charity. But the day of redress 
and retribution speedily came. ‘The 
intruders were ejected : the venerable 
House was again inhabited by its old’ 
inmates : learning flourished under the 
rule of the wise and virtuous Hough ; 
and with learning was united a mild 
and liberal spirit too often wanting in 
the prinegly colleges of Oxford.. In 
consequence of the troubles through 
which the society had passed, there 
had been no valid election of new 
members during the year 1688. In 
1689, therefore, there was twice the 
ordinary number of vacancies; and 
thus Dr. Lancaster found it easy to 
procure for his young friend admit- 
tance to the advantages of a foundation, 
then generally esteemed the wealthiest 
in Europe. 3 f 
. At Magdalene Addison resided du- 
ving ten years. He was, at first, one of 
those scholars who are called Demies, 
but was subsequently elected a Fellow. 
His college is still proud of his name: 
his portrait still hangs in the hall ; and 
strangers are still told that his favourite 
walk was under the elms which fringe 


department of learning, indeed, his pro- 
ficiency wa8 such as it is hardly possibla 
to overrate. His knowledge of the 
Latin poets, from Lueretius and Catul- 
lus down to Claudian and ‘Prudentius, 
was singularly exact and profound, 
He understood them thoroughly, cn- 
tered into their spirit, and had the 


finest and most discriminating percep- * 


tion of all their peculiarities of style 
and melody; nay, he copied their man- 
ner with admirable skill, and surpassed, 
we think, all their British imitators 
who had preceded him, Buchanan and 
Milton alone excepted. ‘This is high 
praise; and beyond this we cannot with 
justice go. It is clear that Addison's 
serious attention during his residence 
at the university, was almost entirely 
concentrated on Latin poetry, and that, 
if he did not wholly neglect other pro- 
vinces of ancient literature, he vouch- 
safed to them only a cursory glance. 
He does not appear to have attained 
more than an ordinary acquaintance 
with*the political and modern writers 
of Rome; nor was his own Latin prose 
by any means equal to his Latin verse. 
His knowledge of Greek, though doubt- 
less such as was, in his time, thought 
respectable at Oxford, was evidently 
less than that which many lads ae 
carry away every year from Eton iis 
Rugby. “A minute examination oh 
works, if we had time to make ae fa 
examination, would fully bear one a 
remarks. We will briefly advert to 


the meadow on the banks of the Cher- 
well. I¢ is said, and is highly probable, 


few of the facts on which out judgment 
is grounded. 


Great praise is due to the Notes 
which Addison appended to his veion 
of the second and third books of the 
Metamorphoses. , Yet those notes, while 
they show him to haye been, in his own 
domain, an accomplished scholat, show 
also how confined that domain was, 
They are rich in apposite references to 
Virgil, Statius, and Claudian ; but they 
contain not a single ‘illustration drawn 
from the Greek poets. Now, if, in the 
whole compass of Latin literature, there 
be a passage which stands in need of 
illustration drawn from the Greek poets, 


« it is the story of Pentheus in the third 


book of the Metamorphoses. Ovid was 
indebted for that story to Euripides and 
Theocritus, both of whom he has some- 
times followed minutely. But neither 
to Euripides nor to Theocritus does 
Addison make the faintest allusion ; 
and we, therefore, believe that we do 
not wrong him by supposing that he 
had little or no knowledge of their 
works. 

His travels in Italy, again, abound 
with classical quotations happily in- 
troduced; but scarcely one of those 
quotations is in prose. He draws more 
illustrations from Ausonius and Mani- 
lius than from Cicero, Even his no- 
tions of the political and military affairs 
of the Romans seem to be derived from 
poets and poetasters. Spots made me- 
morable by events which have changed 
the destinies of the world, and which 
have been worthily recorded by great 
historians, bring to his mind only scraps 
of some ancient versifier. In the gorge 
of the Apennines he naturally remem- 
bers the hardships which “Hannibal’s 
army endured, and procéeds to cite, 
not the authentic narrative of Polybius, 
not the picturesque narrative of Livy, 
put the languid hexamegers of Silius 
Italicus. On the banks of the Rubicon 


he never thinks of Plutarch’s lively 


description, or of the stern conciseness 
of the Commentaries, or of those letters 
to Atticus which so forcibly express the 
alternations of hope and fear in a sen- 
sitive mind at a great crisis. His only 
authority for the events of the civil war 
is Lucan, 

‘All the best ancient works of art at 
Rome and Florence are Greek. Ad- 

Vor. II. 
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dison saw them, however, without re- 
calling one single verse of Pindar, of 
Callimachus, or of the Attic dramatists; 
but they brought to his recollection in- 
numerable passages of Horace, Juve- 
nal, Statius, and Ovid. 

The same may be said of the Treatise 
on Medals. In that pleasing work we 
find about three hundred passages ex- 
tracted with great judgmtnt from the 
Roman poets; but-we do not recollect 
asingle passage taken from any Roman 
orator or historian; and we are confi- 
dent that not a line is quoted from any 
Greek writer. No person, who had 
derived all his information on the sub- 
ject of medals from Addison, would 
suspect that the Greek coins were in 
historical interest equal, and in beauty 
of execution far superior to those of 
Rome. 

If it were necessary to find any fur- 
ther proof that Addigon’s classical 
knowledge was confined within narrow 
limits, that proof would be furnished 
by his Essay on the Evidences of 
Christianity. 'The Roman poets throw 
little or no light on the literary and 
historical questions which he is under 
thenecessity of examining in that Essay. 
He is, therefore, left completely in the 
dark; and it is melancholy to see 
how helplessly he gropes his way from 
blunder to blunder. He assigns, as 
grounds for his religious belief, stories 
as absurd as that of the Cock-Lane 
ghost, and forgeries as rank as Ireland’s 
Vortigern, puts faith in the lie about 
the Thundering Legion, is convinced 
that Tiberius moved the senate to admit 
Jesus among the gods, and pronounces 
theletter of Agbarus King of Edessa 
to be a record of great authority. Nor 
were these errors the effects of super- 
stition; for tô superstition Addison 
was by no means prone. The truth is 
that he was writing about what he did 
not ee aan 

Miss Aikin has discovered = 
from which it appears that, S 
dison resided at Oxford, he was one of 
several writers whom the booksellers 
engaged to make an English version of 
Herodotus; and she infers that. E must 
have been a good Greek scholar. We 
can allow very'little weight to this ar- 
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gument, when we consider that his 
fellow-labourers were to have been 
Boyle and Blackmore. Boyle is re- 
membered chiefly as the nominal au- 
thor of the worst book on Greek history 
and philology that ever was printed; 
and this book, bad as it is, Boyle was 
unable to produce without help. Of 
Blackmore’s attainments in the ancient 
tongues, it may be sufficient to say that, 
in his prose, he has confounded an 
aphorism with an apophthegm, and 
that when, in his verse, he treats of 
classical subjects, his habit is to regale 
his readers with four false quantities to 
a page, 

It is probable that the classical ac- 
quirements of Addison were of as much 
service to him as if they had been more 
extensive, The world generally gives 
its admiration, not to the man who does 
what nobody else even attempts to do, 
but to the mail who does best what 
multitudes do well. Bentley wasso, im- 
measurably superior to all the other 
scholars of his time that few among 
them could discover his superiority. 
But the accomplishment in which Ad- 

dison excelled his contemporaries was 
then, as it is now, highly valued and 
assiduously cultivated at all English 
seats of learning. Every body who had 
been at a public school had written 
Latin verses; many had written such 
verses with tolerable success, and were 
quite able to appreciate, though by no 
means able to rival, the skill with which 
Addison imitated Virgil. His lines on 
the Barometer and the Bowling Green 
were applauded by hundreds, to whom 
the Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris was as unintelligible as the 
‘hieroglyphics on an obelisk. 

Purity of style, and an easy flow of 
numbers, are common to all Addison’s 
Latin poems. Our favourite piece is 
the Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies; 
for in that piece we discern a gleam of 
the fancy and humour which many 
years later enlivened thousands of 
breakfast tables. Swift boasted that 
he was never known to steal a hint; 
and he certainly owed as little to his 
predecessors as any modern writer. Yet 


we cannot help suspecting that he bor- 
rowed, perhaps unconsciously, oneof the 
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happiest touches in his Voy:tge to Lil- 
liputêfrom Addison’s verses. Let our 
readers judge, o 
“ The Emperor,” says Gulliver, “is 
taller by about the breadth of my nail 
than an} of his court, which alone is 
enough to strike an awe into the be- 
holders.” ` 
About thirty years before Gullivers 
‘Travels appeared, Addison wrote these 
lines : 
“Jantque acies inter medias sese arduug 


infert a 4 a 
eyenieadamy ductor, qui, majestate veren- 
us, 


Incessuque gravis, reliquos supereminet, 
a AA wi 
Molo gigantea, mediamque exsurgit in 


The Latin poems of Addison were 
greatly and justly admired both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, before his 
name had ever been heard by the wits 
who thronged the coffechouses round 
Drury-Lane theatre. In his twenty- 
second year; he ventured to appear 
before the public as a writer of English 
verse. He addressed some compliment- 
ary lines to Dryden, who, after many 
triumphs and many reverses, had at 
length reached a seeure and lonely 
eminence among the literary men of 
that age. Dryden appears-to have been 
much gratified by the young scholar’s, 
praise ; andyan interchange of civilitice 
and good offices followed. Addison was 
probably introduced by Dryden to 
Congreve, and was certainly presented 
by Congreve to Charles Montague, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the Whig party ‘in the 
House of Commons, 

At this time Addison seemed inclined 
to devote himself to poetry. He pub- 
lished a translation of part of the 
fourth Georgic, Linesto King William, 
and other performances of equal value, 
that is to say, of no value at all. But 
in those days, the public was in, the 
habit of réceiving with applause ides, 
which would now have little, chance a 
obtaining the Newdigate prize OY > 
Seatonian prize. And the pene Be To 
vious. The heroic couplet was then t 
favouritemeasure. Theart of arranging 
words in that measure, 5o that the lines’ 
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may’ flow, smoothly, that the accents 
may fall correctly, that the rhymes,may 
strike the ear strongly, and that there 
may be a pause®at the end of every 
-distich, is an art as mechanical as that 
of mending a kettle or shoeing,a horse, 
and may be learned by any human 
being who has sense enough to learn 
any thing. But, like other mechanical 
arts, it was graduplly improved by 
Means of many experiments and many 
failures, It was reserved for Pope to 
discover the trick, to make himself 
complete master of it, and to teach it 
to every body else. From the time when 
his Pagtorals appeared, heroic versifi- 
cation became matter of rule and com- 
pass; and, before long, all artists were 
on a level. Hundreds of dunces who 
neyer-blundered on one happy thought 
or expression were able to write reams 
of couplets which, as far as euphony 
was concerned, could’ not be distin- 
guished from those of Pope himself, and 
which very clever writers of the reign 
of Charles the Second, Rochester, for 
example, or Marvel, or Oldham, would 
haye contemplated with admiring des- 
pair. 
Ben Jonson was a great man, Hoole 
a very small man. But Hoole, coming 
after Pope, had learned how to manu- 
facture decasyllable verses, and poured 
them forth by thousands and tens of 
thousands, all'as well turned, as smooth, 
and as like each other as the blocks 
which have passed through Mr. Brunel’s 
mill in the dockyard at Portsmouth. 
Ben’s heroic couplets resemble blocks 
rudely hewn out by an unpractised 
hand, with a blunt hatchet. Take as a 
specimen his translation of a celebrated 
passage in the Æncid : 
“This child our parent earth, stirr’d up 
with spite 
Ofall fhe gods; brought forth, and, assome 
Showa Tiat sister of that giant race 
That sought to scale Jove’s court, right 
swift of pace, | 
And swifter far of wing, a monster vast 
And dreadful: Look, how man} plumes 
are plac 9 
ge corpse, so many waking eyes 
Stick indorneath etd, which may stranger 


In tho report, as many tongues she wears.” 
Compare with these jagged mis- 
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shapen distichs the neat fabric whjch 
Hoole’s machine produces in unlimited 
abundance. We take the first lines on 
which we open in his version of Tasso. 
They are neither better nor worse than 
the rest : 


“o Big whoe’er thou art, whose steps are 
By choice or fate, these lonely shores to 
tread, 


No greater wonders east or West can boast 
Than yon small island on the pleasing 


coast, 
If e'er thy sight would blissful scenes ex- 


plore, 
The current pass, and seek the further 
shore.” 

Ever since the time of Pope there has 
been a glut of lines of this sort; and we 
are now as little disposed to admire a 
man for being able to write them, as 


for being able to write his name. But 


in the days of William the Third such 
versification was rare; and a rhymer 
who had any skill in it passed for a 
great poet, just as in the dark ages a 
person who could write his name passed 
for a great clerk. Accordingly, Duke, 
Stepney, Granville, Walsh, and others 
whose only title to fame was that they 
said in tolerable metre what might haye 
been as well said in prose, or what was 
not worth saying at all, were honoured 
with marks of distinction which ought 
to be reserved for genius, With these 
Addison must have ranked, if lie had 
not earned true and lasting glory by 
performances. which very little resem- 
bled his juvenile poems. 

Dryden was now busied with Virgil, 
and obtained from Addison a critical - 
preface to the Georgics. In return for 
this service, and for other services of 
the same kind, the veteran poet, in the 
Postscript to the translation of the 
£neid, complimented his young friend 
with great liberality, and indeed With 
more liberality than sincerity. He af... 
fected to be afraid that his own per- 
formance would not sustain a com- 
parison with the version of the fourth 
Georgic, by “the most ingenious*My. 
Addison of Oxford.” “After his bees,” 
added Dryden, “my latter swarm is 
scarcely worth the hiving.” 

The time: had now arrived when it 
was Necessary for Addison to choose a 

¥2 
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lling. Every thing seemed to point 
His’ erie force the clerical profes- 
sion. His habits were regular, his opi- 
nions orthodox. His college had large 
ecclesiastical preferment in its gift, and 
poasts that it has given at least one 
bishop to almost every see in England. 
Dr. Lancelot Addison held an honour- 
able place-in the Church, and had set, 
his heart on'seeing his son a clergyman. 
It is clear, from some expressions in 
the young man’s rhymes, that his in- 
tention was to take orders. (But Charles 
Montague in.erfered. Montague had 
first brought himself into notice by 
verses, well timed and not contemptibly 
written, but never, we think, rising 
above mediocrity. Fortunately for him- 
self and for his country, he early quitted 


poetry, ii which he could never haye 
attained a rank as high as that of 
Dorset or Rochester, and turned his 


mind to official and parliamentary bu- 
siness. It is written that the ingenious 
person who undertook to instruct Ras- 
sclas, prince of Abyssinia, in the art of 
flying, “ascended an eminence, waved 
his wings, sprang into the air, and in- 
stantly dropped into the lake. But it 
is added that the wings, which were 
unable to support him through the sky, 
bore him up effectually as soon as he 
was in the water. This is no bad type of 
-the fate of Charles Montague and of men 
like him. ,* When he attempted to soar 
into the regions of poetical invention, 
. he altogether failed; but, as soon as he 
had descended from that ethereal ele- 
yation into a lower and grosser element, 
his talents instantly raised him ‘above 
the mass. He became a distinguished 
financier, debater, courtier, and party 
leader. He still retained his fondness 
for the pursuits of his early days; but 
he showed that fondness not by weary- 
ing the public with his own feeble per- 
formances, but by discovering and en- 


conraging literary excellence in others. 


crowd of wits and poets, who would 
easily, have vanquished him as a com- 
petitor, revered him as a judge and a 
patron. In his plans for the encourage- 
ment of learning, he was cordially sup- 
ported by the ablest and most virtuous 
of his colleagues, the Lord Chancel- 
lor Somers. Though, both these great 
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statesmen had a sincere love of letters, 
it was not solely from a love of let- 
ters that they were desirous to enlist 
youths of high intellectual qualifica- 
tions in the public service. The Revo- 
lution had altered the whole system of 
government. Before that event the press 
had been controlled by censors, and the 
Parliament had sat only two months in 
eight years.” Now the press was free, 
and had begun to exercise unprece- 
dented influence on the public mind. 
Parliament met annually and sat long. 
The chief power in the state had passed 
to the House of Commons. At such a 
conjuncture, it was natural that li- 
terary and oratorical talents should 
rise in value. There was danger that 
a Government which neglected such 
talents might be subyerted by them. It 
was, therefore, a profound and enlight- 
ened policy which Jed Montague and 
Somers to attach such talents to the 
Whig party, by the strongest ties both 
of interest and of gratitude, 
_ It is remarkable that ina neighbour- 
ing country, we have recently seen 
similar effects follow from similar 
causes. The revolution of July 1830 
established representative government 
in France. The men of letters instantly 
rose to the highest importance in the 
state. At the present moment most of + 
the persons whom we secat the head 
both of the Administration and of the 
Opposition have been Professors, His- 
torians, Journalists, Poets. The in- 
fluence of the literary classin Nngland, 
during the generation which followed 
the Revolution, was great, but, by no 
means so great as it has lately been 
in France. For, in England, the aris- 
tocracy of intellect had to contend 
with a powerful and deeply rooted 
aristocracy of a very different kind. 
France had no Somersets and Shrews- 
buries to keep down her Addisons and 
Priors. n 
It was in the year 1699, when Addi- 
son had, just completed his atung 
seventh year, that the course of his i c 
was finally determined. ss Ae 
great chiefs of the Ministry were a a 
disposed towards him. In ye ia 
opinions he already was what ORS 
tinued to be through life, afirm, thoug! 
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a moderate Whig. He had addressed 
the most polished and vigorond of his 
early English lines to Somers, and had 
dedicated to Montague a Latin poem, 
truly Virgilian, both in style and 
rhythm, on the peace of Ryswick, The 
Wish of the young poet’s great friends 
was, it should seem, to employ him in 
the service of the Crown abroad. , But 
an intimate knowledge of the French 
language was a qualification indispen- 
sable to'a diplomatist; and this quali- 
fication Addison had not acquired. It 
was, therefore, thought desirable that 
he should pass some time on thé conti- 
nenf in preparing himself for official 
employment. His own means were 

“not such as would enable him to travel: 
but a pension of three hundred pounds 
a year was procured for him by the in- 
terest of the Lord Chancellor, Itseems 
to have been apprehended that some 
difficulty might be started by the rulers 
of Magdalene College. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wrote in the 
strongest terms to Hough. ‘The State 
—such was the purport of Montague’s 
letter— could not, at that time, spare 
to the Church such aman as Addison, 
Too many high civil posts were already 
occupied by adventurers, who, destitute 
of every liberal art and sentiment, at 
once pillaged and disgraced the country 
which they pretended to serve. It had 
become necessary to recruit for the 
public seryice from a yery different 
class, from that class of which Addison 
was the representative. The close of 
the Minister’s letter was remarkable. 
“I afn called,” he said, “an enemy of 
the Church, But I will never do it 
any other injury than keeping Mr. 
Addison out of it.” A 

This interference was successful ; 
and, in the summer of 1699, Addison, 
made a rich man by his pension, and 
still retaining his fellowship, quittgd 
his beloved Oxford, and set out on 
his travels. He crossed from Dover to 
Calais, proceeded to Paris, ind was re- 
ceived there with greatkindness and po- 
liteness by a kinsman of his friend Mon- 
tague, Charles Earl of Manchester, who 
had just been appointed Ambassador to 
the Court of France. The Countess, a 
Whig and a toast, was probably as gra- 
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cious as her lord; for Addison-long 
retained an agreeable recollection of the 
impression which she at this time made 
on him, and in some lively lines written 
on the glasses of the Kit Cat Club, de- 
scribed the envy which her cheeks, 
glowing with the genuine bloom of 
England, had excited among the 
painted beauties of Versailles. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was at this 
time expiating the vices of his youth 
by a devotion which had no root in 
reason, and bore no it of charity. 
The seryile literature of France had 
changed its character to suit the 
changed character of the prince, No 
book appeared that had not an air of 
sanctity. Racine, who was just dead, 
had passed the close of his life in 
writing sacred dramas; afid Dacier 
was seeking for the Athanasian myste- 
ries in Plato, Addison described this 
state of things in a short but lively and 
graceful letter to Montague. Another 
letter, written about the same time to 
the Lord Chancellor, conyeyed tho 
strongest assurances of gratitude and 
attachment. “The only return I can 
make to your Lordship,” said Addison, 
“will be to apply myself entirely to my 
business.” With this view he quitted 
Paris and repaired to Blois, a place 
where it was supposed that the French 
language was spoken in its highest pu- 
rity, and where not a single English- 
man could be found. Here he passed 
some months pleasantly and profitably. 
OF his way of life at Blois, one of his 
asseciates, an Abbé named Philippeaux, 
gave an account to Joseph Spence. If 
this account is to be trusted, Addison 
studied much, mused much, talked 
little, had fits of absence, and eithey 
had no love affairs, or was too discreet 
to confide them to the Abbé. A man 
who, even when surrounded, by fellow 


t| countrymen and fellow students, had 


always been remarkably shy and silent, 
was not likely to be loquacious in a 
foreign tongue, and among foreign 
companions. But it is clear from Ad- 
dison’s letters, Some of which were long 
after published in the Guardian, that, 
while he appeared to be absorbed in 
his own meditations, he was really ob- 
serving French society with that keen 
y3 
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and sly, yet not illnatured side glance, 
which was peculiarly his own. 


the effect of his civility rather than ap- 
probation.” Now, nothing is better 


From Blois he returned to Paris; and, | known of Boileau than’that he was sin- 


haying now mastered the French lan- 
guage, found great pleasure inthe society 
of French philosophers and poets. 


gularly sparing of compliments. We 
do not remember that either friendship 


He}or fear ever induced him to bestow 


gaye an account, in a letter to Bishop | praise on any composition which he did 


Hough, of two highly interesting con- | not approve. 


On literary questions, 


versations, one with Malbranche, the | his caustic, disdainful, and self-conf- 


other with Boileau. Malbranche ex- 
pressed great partiality for the English, 
and extolled the genius of Newton, 
but shook hir, head when Hobbes was 
mentioned, and was indeed so unjust 
as to call the author of the Leviathan 
Addison’s mo- 
desty restrained him from fully rela- 
ting, in his letter, the circumstances of 
Boileau, 
having stirvived the friends and rivals 
of his youth, old, deaf, and melancholy, 
lived in retirement, seldom went either 
to Court or to the Academy, and was 
almost inaccessible to strangers, Of 
the English and of English literature 

hardly 
Some of 
our countrymen, in the warmth of their 
patriotism, have asserted that this ig- 
norance must have been affected. We 
own that we see no ground for such a 
supposition. English literature was to 
the French of the age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth what German literature 
was to our own grandfathers, Very 


2 poor silly creature. 


his introduction to Boileau. 


e knew nothing. He had 
heard the name of Dryden. 


few, we suspect, of the accomplished 
men who, sixty or Seventy years ago, 
used to dine in Leicester Square with 
Sir Joshua, or at Streatham with"Mrs. 
Thrale, had the slightest notion that 
Wieland was one of the first wits and 
Poets, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, 
the first critic in Europe. Boileau 
knew just as little abont the Paradise 

st, and about Absalom and Ahito- 
Phel; but he had read Addison’s Latin 


pe and admired them greatly, | 


ey had given him, he said, quite a 
new Notion of the state of learning and 
taste amon, 


r g the English, Johnson 
will have it that these praises were in- 
sincere.“ Nothing» says he, “is 


had an injudicious ‘ang peevish con- 
tempt of modern Latin; and therefore 
his profession of regard was probably 


dent spirit rebelled against that autho- 
rity to which every thing else in France 
bowed down. He had the spirit to tell 
Lewis the Fourteenth firmly and even 
rudely, that his Majesty knew nothing 
aboiit poetry, and admired verses which 
were detestable. What was there in 
Addison’s position that could induce 
the satirist, whose stern and fastidious 
temper had been the dread of two gene- 
rations, to turn sycophant for the first 
and last time? Nor was Boileau’s con- 
tempt of modern Latin either injudi- 
cious or peevish. He thought, indeed, 
that no poem of the first order would 
ever be written in a dead language. 
And did he think amiss? Has not the 
experience of centuries confirmed his 
opinion? Boileau also thought it pro- 
bable that, in the best modern Latin, a 


detected ludicrous improprieties. And 
who can think otherwise? What mo- 
dern scholar can honestly declare that 
he sees the smallest impurity in the 
style of Livy? Yet is it not certain 
that, in the style of Livy, Pollio, whose 
taste had been formed on the banks of 
the Tiber, detected the inelegant idiom 
of the Po? Has any modern scholar 
understood Latin better than Frederic 
the Great understood French? Yet 
is it not notorious that Frederic the 
Great, after reading, speaking, wri- 
ting French, and nothing but French, 
during more than half a century, after 
unlearning his mother tongue in order 
to learn French, after living familiarly 
during many years with French asso- 
ciates, could not, to the last, compose 
in French, without imminent risk qi 
committing some mistake which would 
have moved a smile in the literary cir- 
cles of Paris? Do we believe that 
Erasmus arid Fracastorius wrote Latin 
as well as Dr. Robertson and Sir Walter 


Scctt wrote English? And are there 


writer of the Augustan age would hayo * 
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notin the Dissertation on India, the 
last of Dr. Robertson’s works, in Wa- 
verley, in Marmion, Scotticisths at 
which a London apprentice would 
Jaugh? But does it follow, because we 
think thus, that we can find nothing 
to admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, 
or in the playful elegiacs of Vincent 
Bourne? Surely not. Norwas Boileau 
so ignorant or tasteless as to be inca- 
able of appreciating good modern 
Latin. In the very letter to which 
Johnson alludes, Boileau says“ Ne 
croyez pas pourtant que je veuille par 
là blâmer les vers Latins que yous 
m'avez envoyés dun de vos illustres 
académiciens, Je les ai trouvés fort 
beaux, et dignes de Vida et de Sanna- 
zar, mais non pas d’Horace et de Vir- 
gile.” Several poems, in modern Latin, 
have been praised by Boileau quite as 
liberally as it was his habit to praise 
any thing. He says, for example, of 
the Père Fraguier’s epigrams, that 
Catullus seems to have come to life 
again. Butthe best proof that Boileau 
did not feel the undiscerning contempt 
for modern Latin verses which has 
been imputed to him, is, that he wrote 
and published Latin verses in several 
metres. Indeed it happens, curiously 
enough, that the most severe censure 
ever pronounced by him on modern 
Latin is conveyed in Latin hexameters. 
We allude to the fragment which be- 
gins— 
“ Quid numeris iterum me balbutire Latinis, 
Longe Alpes citra natum de patre Si- 
cambro, 

Musa, jubes ?” 

For these reasons we feel assured 
that the praise which Boileau bestowed 
on the Machine Gesticulantes, and the 
Gerano- Pygmcomachia, was sincere. Hg 
certainly opened himself to Addison 
with a freedom which was a sure indi- 
cation of esteem. Literature was the 
chief subject of conversation. The old 
man talked on his favourite theme much 
and well, indeed, as his young hearer 
thought, incomparably wel. Boileau 
had undoubtedly some of the qualities 
of a great critic. He wanted imagina- 
tion; but he had strong sense. His 
literary code was formed on narrow 
Principles; but in applying it, he showed 


great judgment and penetration. In 
mere style, abstracted from the ideas of 
which style is the garb, his taste was 
excellent. He was well acquainted 
With the great Greek writers; and, 
though unable fully to appreciate their 
creative genius, admired the majestic 
Simplicity of their manner, and had 
learned from them to despise bombas’ 
and tinsel. It is easy, we think, to dis- 
cover, in the Spectator and the. Guar- 
dian, traces of the influence, in part 
salutary angl in part pernicious, which 
the mind of Boileau haa on the mind 
of Addison. 

While Addison was at Paris, an event 
took place which made that capital-a 
disagreeable residence for an English- 
man anda Whig. Charles, second of 
the name, King of Spain, died; and 
bequeathed his dominions fo Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the 
Dauphin. The King of France, in 
direct violation of his engagements 
both with Great Britain and with the 
States General, accepted the bequest 
on behalf of his grandson. The House 
of Bourbon was at the summit of human 
grandeur. England had been outwitted, 
and found herself in a situation at once 
degrading and perilous. ‘The people 
of France, not presaging the calamities 
by which they were destined to expiate 
the perfidy of their sovereign, went 
mad with pride and delight. Every 
man looked as if a great estate had 
just been left him, “The French con- 
versation,” said Addison, “begins to 
grow insupportable; that which was 
before the vainest nation in tic world 
is now worse than ever.” Sick of the 
arrogant exultation of the Parisians, 
and probably foreseeing that the peace 
between France and England could not 
be of long dnration, he set off for Italy. 

In December 1700 * he embarked at 
Marseilles. As he glided along the 
Ligurian coast, he was delighted by the 
sight of myrtles and olive trees, which 

= It is strm i ; 
first line of his. See me AN 
departure from Marseiljes by a whole year, y 
and still more strange that this slip of tho 


the whole narrative into 
inextricable confusion, should have been re- 


detected by Tickell or ty Hee eee 
4 
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retained their verdure under the winter 
solstice. Soon, however, he encountered 
one of the black storms of the Mediter- 
ranean. The captain of the ship gave 
up all for lost, and confessed himself 
to a capuchin who happened to be on 
board. ‘The English heretic, in the 
mean time, fortified himself against 
the terrors of death with devotions of 
a very different kind. How strong an 
impression tlis perilous voyage made 
on him, appears from the ode, “ How 
are thy servants blest, O Lord !” which 
was long after published in the Spec- 
tator. After some days of discomfort 
and danger, Addison was glad to land 
at Savona, and to make his way, over 
mountains where no road had yet been 
hewn out by art, to the city of Genoa. 
At Genoa, still ruled by her own 
Doge, atid by the nobles whose names 
were inscribed on her Book of-Gold, 
Addison made a short stay. He ad- 
mired the narrow streets overhung by 
long lines of towering palaces, the 
walls rich with frescoes, the gorgeous 
temple of the Annunciation, and the 
tapestries whereon were recorded the 
long glories of the house of Doria. 
Thence he hastened to Milan, where 
he contemplated the Gothic magnifi- 
cence of the cathedral with more won- 
der than pleasure, He passed Lake 
Benacus while a gale was blowing, and 
saw the waves raging as they raged 
when Virgil looked upon them. At 
Venice, then the gayest spot in Europe, 
the traveller spent the Carnival, the 
gayest season of the year, in the midst 
of masques, dances, and serenades. 
Here he was at once diverted and pro- 
voked, by the absurd dramatic pieces 
which then disgraced the Italian stage. 
To one of those pieces, however, he; 
Was indebted for a valuable hint. He 
Was present when a ridiculous play 
on the death of Cato was performed. 
ato, it seems, was in love with a 
daughter of Scipio, The lady had given 
her heart to Cæsar, The rejected lover 
determined to destroy himself. He ap- 
peared seated in his library, a dagger 
in his hand, a Plutarch and a ‘Tasso 
before him ; and, in this position, he 
pronounced a soliloquy before he struck 
the blow. We are surprised that so 
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remarkable a circumstance as? this 
should have escaped.the nötice of all 
Ad@ison’s biographers. There cannot, 
we conceive, be the smallest doubt that 
this scene, in spite of its absurdities 
and anachronisms, struck the trayel- 
ler’s imagination, and suggested to him 
the thought of bringing Cato on the 
English stage. It is well known that 
about this time he began his tragedy, 
and that he finishéil the first four acts 
before he returned to England. 

Oa his way from Venice to Rome, 
he was drawn some miles out of the 
beaten road, by a wish to see the 
smallest independent state in Europe, 
On a rock where the snow still lay, 
though the Italian spring was now far 
advanced, was perched the little fortress 
of San Marino. The roads which led 
to the secluded town were so bad that 
few travellers had ever visited it, and 
none had ever published an account of 
it. Addison could not suppress a good- 
natured smile at the simple manners 
and institutions of this singular com- 
munity. But he observed, with the 
exultation of a Whig, that the rude 
mountain tract which formed the ter- 
titory of the republic swarmed with 
an honest, healthy, and contented pea- 
santry, while the rich plain which sur- 
rounded the metropolis of civil and 
spiritual tyranny was scarcely less 


desolate than the uncleared wilds of 
America, ` 

At Rome Addison remained on his 
first visit only long enough to catch a 
glimpse of St, Peter's and of the Pan- 
theon.* His haste is the more extra- 
ordinary because the Holy Week was 
close at hand. He has given no hint 
which can enable us to pronounce why 
he chose to fly from a spectacle which 
every year allures from distant regions 
persons of far less taste and sensibility 
than his, Possibly, travelling, as he 
did, at the charge of a Government 
distinguished by its enmity to the 
Church of Rome, he may have thought 
that it would be imprudent in him to 
assist at the most: magnificent a 9 
that Church. Many Keyes VEE dift- 
upon him; and he might ET) 
ficult to behave in such a ate 3 aa 
to give offence neither to his patro 
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in Efigland, nor to those among whom 
he resided. Whatever his motivesynay 
have been, he turned his back on the 
most august and affecting ceremony 
which is known among men, and posted 
along the Appian Way to Naples. 

Naples was then destitute of what 
are now, perhaps, its chief attractions. 
The lovely bay and the awful mountain 
Were indeed there. But a farmhouse 
Stood on the theatre of Herculaneum, 
and raws of vines grew over the streets 
of Pompeii. ‘The temples of Pestum 
had not indeed been hidden from the 
eye of man by any great convulsion of 
natures but, strange to say, their 
existence was a secret even to artists 
and antiquaries. Though situated with- 
in a few hours’ journey of a great 
capital, where Salyator had not long 
before painted, and where Vico was 
then lecturing, those noble remains 
were as little known to Europe as the 
ruined cities overgtown by the forests 
of Yucatan, What was to be seen at 
Naples, Addison saw. Hoe climbed Ve- 
suyius, explored the tunnel of Posi- 
lipo, and wandered among the vines 
and almond trees of Caprem. But 
neither the wonders of nature, nor 
those of art, could so occupy his atten- 
tion as to prevent him from noticing, 
though cursorily, the abuses of the 
government and the misery of the 
people. The great kingdom which 
had just descended to Philip the Fifth, 
was in a state of paralytic dotage. 
Even Castile and Aragon were sunk in 
wretchedness. Yet, compared with the 
Italian dependencies of the Spanish 
crown, Custile and Aragon might be 
called prosperous. It is clear that all 
the observations which Addison made 
in Italy tended to confirm him in the 
political opinions which he had adopted 
at home. To the last, he always spoke 
of foreign travel as the best cure for 
Jacobitism. In his Freeholder, the 
Tory foxhunter asks what travelling is 
good for, except to teach aeman to 
jabber French, and to talk against pas- 
siye obedience. 3 

From Naples, Addison returned to 
Rome by sea, along the coast which 
his fayourite Virgil had celebrated. 
The felucca passed the headland where 
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the oar and trumpet were placed by 
the Trojan adventurers on the tomb of 
Misenus, and anchored at night under 
the shelter of the fabled promontory of 
Circe. The voyage ended in the Tiber, 
still overhung with dark verdure, and 
still turbid with yellow sand, as when 
it met the eyes of Æneas, From the 
ruined port of Ostia, the stranger hurried 
to Rome; and at Rome he remained 
during those hot and sickly months 
when, even in the Augustan age, all 
who could mmwke their escape fled from 
mad dogs and from streefS black with 
funerals, to gather the first figs of the 
season in the country. It is probable 
that, when he, long after, poured forth 
in yerse his gratitude to the Proyi- 
dence which had enabled him to breathe 
unhurt in tainted air, he was thinking 
of the August and September which he 
passed at Rome. _ 

It was not till the latter end of Oc- 
tober that he tore himself away from 
the masterpieces of ancient and mo- 
dern art which are collected in the city 
so long the mistress of the world. He 
then journeyed northward, passed 
through Sienna, and for a moment for- 
got his prejudices in fayour of classic 
architecture as he'looked on the mag- 
nificent cathedral. At Florence he 
spent some days with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, who, cloyed with the plea- 
sures of ambition, and impatient of its 
pains, fearing both parties, and loving 
neither, had determined to hide in an 
Italian retreat talents and accomplish- 
ments which, if they had been united 
with fixed principles and civil courage, 
might have made him the foremost man 
of his age. These days, we are told, 
passed pleasantly; and we can easily 
Believe it. For Addison was a delight- 
ful companion sylfen he was at his ease; 
and the Duke, though he.seldom forgot 
that he was a Talbot, had the invalu- 
able art of putting at ease all who came 
near him. 5 

Addison gave some time to FI 
and especially to the sculptures RE ie 
Museum, which he Preferred even to 
those of the Vatican, He then pursued 
his journey through a Country in which 
the ravages of the last war were still 
discernible, and in which all men wera 
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looking forward with dread to a still 
fiercer conflict. Eugene had already 
descended from the Rhætian Alps, to 
dispute with Catinat the rich plain of 
Lombardy. The faithless ruler of 
Savoy was still reckoned among the 
allies of Lewis, England had not yet 
actually declared war against France: 
but Manchester had left Paris; and the 
negotiations which produced the Grand 
Alliance against the House of Bour- 
bon were in progress. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was desirable for an 
English frayeller to reach neutral 
ground without delay. Addison re- 
solved to cross Mont Cenis. It was 
December; and the road was very dif- 
ferent from that which now reminds 
the stranger of the power and genius 
of Napoleon. The winter, however, 
was mild; and the passage was, for 
those times, easy. . To this journey 
Addison alluaed when, in the ode which 
we have already quoted, he said that 
for him the Divine goodness had 
warmed the hoary Alpine hills. 
It was in the midst of the eternal 
' snow that he composed his Epistle to 
his friend Montague, now Lord Ha- 
lifax. That Epistle, once widely re- 
nowned, is now known only to curious 
readers, and will hardly be considered 
by those to whom it is known as in any 
perceptible degree heightening Addi- 
son’s fame. It is, however, decidedly 
superior to any English composition 
which he had previously published. 
Nay, we think it quite as good as any 
poem in herdie metre which appeared 
during the interval between the death 
of Dryden and the publication of the 
Essay on Criticism. It contains pas- 
Sages as good as the second-rate pas- 
Sages of Pope, and would have added 
to the reputation of Patnell or Prior. 
But, whatever be the literary merits 
‘or defects of the Epistle, it undoubt- 
edly does honour to the principles and 
Spirit of the author. Halifax had now 
nothing to give. He had fallen from 
power, had been held up to obloquy, 
had been impeached by the House of 
Commons, and, though his Peers had 
dismissed the impeachment, had, as it 
seemed, little chance of ever again fill- 
ing high office. The Epistle, written 
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at such a time, is one among many 
prepfs that there was no mixture of 
cowardice or meanress in the suayity 
and moderation which distinguished 
Addison from all the other public men 
of these stormy times. 

At Geneva, the traveller learned that 
a partial change of ministry had taken 
place in England, and that the Earl of 
Manchester had, become Secretary of 
State. Manchester exerted himself to 
serye his young friend. It wasthought 
advisable that an English agent should 
be near the person of Eugene’in Italy ; 
and Addison, whose diplomatic educa- 
tion was now finished, was the man 
selected. He was preparing to enter 
on his honourable functions, when all 
his prospects were for a time darkened 
by the death of William the Third, 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, 
personal, political, and religious, to the 
Whig party. That ayersion appeared 
in the first measures of her reign. Man- 
chester was deprived of the seals, after 
he had held them only a few weeks. 
Neither Somers nor Halifax was sworn 
of the Privy Council. Addison shared 
the fateof his three patrons. His hopes 
of employment in the public service 
were atan end; his pension was stopped; 
and it was necessary for him to sup- 
port himself by his own exertions. He 
became tutor to a young English tra- 
veller, and appears to have rambled 
with his pupil over great part of Swit- 
zerland and Germany. At this time 
he wrote his pleasing treatise on Me- 
dals: It was not published till after 
his death; but several distinguished 
scholars saw the manuscript, and gave 
just praise to the grace of the style, 
and to the learning and ingenuity 
evinced by the quotations. 

From Germany Addison repaired to 
Holland, where he learned the melan- 
choly news of his father’s death. After 
passing some months in the United 

g 
Provinces, he returned about the close 
of the year 1703 to England. ue ag 
there cordially received by his Me Ki 
and introduced by them into the 


es 1 
Cat Club, a society in which were co! 3 
lected all the various talents aih 
complishments which then gave 
to the Whig party. 


> 
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Addison ‘vas, during some months 
after his return from the Contingnt, 
hard pressed by pecuniary difficulties. 
But it was soon in the power of his 
noble patrons to serve him effectually. 
A political change, silent and gtadual, 
but of the highest importance, was in 
daily progress. ‘The accession of Anne 
had been hailed by the Tories with 
transports of joy and*hope ; and for a 
time it seemed that the Whigs had fallen 
never fo rise again. The throne awas 
surrounded by men supposed to be at- 
tached to the prerogative and to the 
Church; and among these none stood 
so high’in the favour of the sovereign 
as the Lord ‘Treasurer Godolphin and 
the Captain General Marlborough. 

The country gentlemen and country 
clergymen had fully expected that the 
policy of these ministers would be di- 
rectly opposed to that which had been 
almost constantly followed by William; 
that the landed interest would be fa- 
voured at the expense of trade; that 
no addition would be made to the 
funded debt; that the privileges con- 
ceded to Dissenters by the late King 
would be curtailed, if not withdrawn ; 
that the war with France, if there must 
be such a war, would, on our part, be 
almost entirely naval; and that the 
Government, would avoid close con- 
nections with forcign powers, and, above 
all, with Holland. 

But the country gentlemen and coun- 
try clergymen were fated to be de- 
ceived, not for the last time, The pre- 
judices and passions which raged With- 
Qut control in vicarages, in cathedral 
closes, and in the manor-houses of fox- 
hunting squires, were not shared by the 
chiefs of the ministry. Those states- 
men saw that it was both for the public 
interest, and for their own interest, to 
adopt a Whig policy, at least as re- 
spected the alliances .of the country and 
the conduct of the war. But, if the 
-forcign policy of the Whigs. were 
adopted, it was impossible tő abstain 
from adopting also their financial po- 
licy. The natural consequences fol- 
lowed, Therigid Tories were alienated 
from the Government. The votes of 
the Whigs became necessary to it. The 
votes of the Whigs could be secured 
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only by furthér concessions; and fur- 
ther concessions the Queen was induced 
to make. y 

At the beginning of the year 1704, 
the state of parties bore a close analogy 
to the state of parties in 1826. In 
1826, as in 1704, there was a Tory 
ministry divided into two hostile sec- 
tions. The position of Mr. Canning 
and his friends in 1826 corresponded 
to that which Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin occupied in 1704. Notting- 
ham and Jefsey were, in_1704, what 
Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland 
were in 1826. The Whigs of 1704 
were in a situation resembling that in 
which the Whigs of 1826 stood. In 
1704, Somers, Halifax, Sunderland, 
Cowper, were not in office. There was 
no avowed coalition between them and 
the moderate Tories. It is probable 
that no direct communication tending 
to such a coalition had yét taken place ; 
yet all men Saw that such a coalition 
was inevitable, nay, that it was already 
half formed. Such, or nearly such, 
was the state of things when tidings 
arrived of the great battle fought at 
Blenheim on“ the 13th August, 1704. 
By the Whigs the news was hailed 
with transports of joy and pride. No 
fault, no cause of quarrel, could be re- 
membered by them against the Com- 
mander whose genius had, in one day, 
changed the face of Europe, sayed the 
Imperial throne, humbled the House of 
Bourbon, and secured the Act of Set- 
tlement against foreign hostility. The 
feeling of the Tories was very different. 
They could not indeed, without im- 
prudence, openly express regret at an 
event so glorious to their country; but 
their congratulations were so cold and 
sullen as to give deep disgust to the 
victorious gen and his friends, 

Godolphin was not a reading man, 
Whatever time he could spare from 
business he was in the habit of spend- 
ing at Newmarket or at the cardtable. 
But he was not absolutely indifferent 
to poetry; and he was too intelligent 
an observer not to perceive that litera- 
ture was a formidable engine of poli- 
tical warfare, and that the great Whig 
leaders had Strengthened their party, 
and raised their character, by extend- 
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ing a liberal and judicious patronage 
to gogd writers. He was mortified, 
and not without reason, by the ex- 
ceeding badness of the poems which 
appeared in honour of the battle of 
Blenheim. One of these poems has 
been rescued from oblivion by the ex- 
quisite absurdity of three lines, 


“Think of tayo thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering 


east; 
Into the ‘Danube th 
yee ube they LES pushed by 


Where to procure better verses the 
Treasurer did not know. He under- 
stood how to negotiate a loan, or remit 
a subsidy: he was also well versed in 
the history of running horses and fight- 
ing cocks; but his acquaintance among 
the péets was very small. He con- 
sulted Halifax ; but Halifax affected to 
decline the office of adviser. He had, 
he said, done his best, when he had 
power, to encourage men whose abili- 
ties and acquirements might do honour 
to their country. ‘Those times were 
over. Other maxims had prevailed, 

Merit was suffered to pine in obscurity ; 
and the public money was squandered 
on the undeserving. “I do know,” he 
added, “a gentleman who would cele- 

“brate the battle in a manner worthy of 
the subject; but I will not name him.” 
Godolphin, who was expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath, and 
who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that 
there was too much ground for Hali. 
fax’s complaints, but that what was 
amiss should in time be rectified, and 
that in the meantime the services of a 
man such as Halifax had described 
should be liberally rewarded. * Halifax 
then mentioned Addison, but, mindful 
of the dignity as well as of the pecu- 
niary interest of his friend, insisted that 
the Minister should apply in the most 
courteous manner to Addison himself ; 
and this Godolphin promised to do. 
dison then Occupied a garret up 
three pair of Stairs, over a small shop 
in the Haymarket) In this humble 
lodging he was Surprised, on the morn- 
ing which followed the conversation 
between Godolphin añd Halifax, by a 
visit from no less a person than the 
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Right Honourable Henry Boyle, then 
Cfiancellor of the Exchequer, and 
afterwards Lord Ciirleton, This high- 
born minister had been sent by the 
Lord, Treasurer as ambassador to the 
needy poet. Addison readily under- 
took the proposed task, a task which, 
to so good a Whig, was probably a 
pleasure. When the poem was little 
more than halffinished, he showed it 
to Godolphin, who was delighted with 
itp and particularly with the famous 
similitude of the Angel. Addison was 
instantly appointed to a Commissioner- 
ship worth about two hundred pounds 
a year, and was assured that this ap- 
pomtment was only an earnest of 
greater favours. 5 
The Campaign came forth, and was 
as much admired by the public as by 
the Minister. It pleases us less on the 
whole than the Epistle to Halifax. Yet 
it undoubtedly ranks high among the 
poems which appeared during the 
interval between the’ death of Dry- 
den and the dawn of Pope’s ge- 
nius.. The chief merit of the Cam- 
pugn, wè think, is that which was 
noticed by Johnson, the manly and 
rational rejection of fiction, The first 
great poet whose works have come 
down ‘to us sang of war long before 
war became a science or a trade. If, 
in his time, there was enmity between 
two little Greek towns, each poured 
forth its crowd of citizens, ignorant of 
discipline, and armed with implements 
of labour rudely turned into weapons. 
On each side Appeared conspicuous a 
few chiefs, whose wealth had enabiðti 
them to procure good armour, horses, 
and chariots, and whose leisure had 
enabled them to practise military exer- 
cises, One such chief, if he were a 
man of great strength, agility, and 
courage, would probably be more for- 
midable than twenty common, men ; 
and the force and dexterity with which 
he flung his spear might haye no a 
considerable share in cones oe 
event of the day, Such we 
bably the battles with ma poner 
was familiar. But Homer related t 
actions of men of a former Sey 
of men who sprang from the Gods, an 


communed with the Gods"face to face, 


¥ 
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of menj one of whom conld with ease 
harl rocks which two sturdy hinds of a 
later period would be nnable even *to 
lift. He therefore nflturally represented 
their martial exploits as resembling in 
kind, but far surpassing in magnitude, 
those of the stoutest and most.expert 
combatants of his own age. Achilles, 
clad in celestial armour, drawn by 
celestial coursers, grasping the spear 
which none but himèelf could raise, 
driving all Troy and Lycia before him, 
and choking Scamander with dead, 
was only a magnificent exaggeration 
of the real hero, who, strong, fearless, 
accustomed to the use of weapons, 
guarded by a shicld and helmet of the 
best Sidonian fabrie, and whirled along 
by horses of Thessalian breed, struck 
down with his own right arm foe after 
foe, In all rude societies similar notions 
are found. There are at this day 
countries where the Lifeguardsman 
Shaw would. be considered as a much 
greater warrior than the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Buonaparte loved to describe 
the astonishment with which the Mame- 
lukes looked at his diminutive figure, 
Mourad Bey, distinguished above all 
his fellows by his bodily strength, and 
by the skill with which he managed his 
horse and his sabre, could not believe 
that a man who was scarcely five feet 
high, and rode like a’ butcher, could be 
the greatest soldier-in Europe. 
Homer's descriptions of war had 
therefore as much truth as poetry re- 
quires. But truth was altogether want- 
ing to the performances of those ho, 
writing about battles which had scarcely 
any thing in common with the battles 
of his times, servilely imitated his man- 
ner. The folly of Silius Italicus, in 
particular, is positively nauseous. He 
undertook to record in verse the:-vicis- 
situdes of a, great struggle between 
generals of the first order- ahd his 
narrative is made up of the hideous 
wounds which these generals inflicted 
with their own hands, Asdrubal flings 
a spear which grazes the shoulder of 
the consul Nero; but Nero sends his 
spear into Asdrubal’s side. Fabius 
slays Thuris and Butes and Maris and 
Arses, and the longhaired. Adherbes, 
and the gigantic Thylis, and Sapharus 
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and Monesus, and the trumpeter Mo- 
rinus. Hannibal runs Perusinus through 
the groin with a stake, and breaks the 
backbone of Telesinus with a huge 
Stone. This detestable fashion was 
copied in modern times, and continued 
to prevail down to the age of Addison. 
Several yersifiers had described Wil- 
liam turning thousands to flight by 
his single prowess, and dyeing the 
Boyne with Irish blood. Nay, so esti- 
mable a writer as John Philips, the 
author of the Splendid Shilling, repre- 
sented Marlborough as having won the 
battle of Blenheim merely by Strength 
of muscle and skill in fence. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines may serve as an example. 
“ Churchill, viewing whero 
The violence of Tallard most prevailed, 
Came to oppose his slaughtering arm, 
With speed o 
Bee he rode, urging his way 
Cangas) of gasping heros, and fallen 
Rolling in death. Destruction, grim with 


Attends his furious course, 
hen 

The glowing balls play innocent, while he 

aa dire impetuous sway deals fatal 
blows 

Among the flying Gauls. In Gallic blood 

He dyes m reeking sword, and strews the 
crount 

With headless ranks, What can they do? 


+ Or how ` 
Withstand his wide-destroying sword?” « 
e 

Addison, with excellent sense and 
taste, departed from this ridiculous 
fashion. He reserved his praise for 
the qualities which made Marlborough 
truly great, energy, sagacity, military 
science. But, above all, the-poet ex- 
tolled the firmness of that mind which, 
in the midst of confusion, uproar, and 
slaughter, examined and disposed 
every thing with the serene wisdom of 
higher intelligence. 

Here it was thgt he introduced the 
famous comparison of Marlborough to 
an Angel guiding the whirlwind, We 
will not dispute the general justice of 
Johnson’s remarks on this passage. 
But we must point out one circum. 
stance which appears to have escaped 
all the critics. The Gxhraoriins 
effect which this simile produced shee 
ie ae appeared, and which to the fol- 
= g generation seemed inexplicable, 
is doubtless to be chiefly attributed to 


Around his 


Whole flects h 


Bristol had presented the appearance 
of cities just sacked. Hundreds of 
families were still in mourning. ‘The 
Prostrate trunks of large trees, and the 
ruins of houses, still attested, in all 
the southern counties, the fury of the 
blast. The popularity which the simile 
of the angel enjoyed among Addison's 
contemporaries, has always seemed to 
us to be a remarkable instance of the 
advantage which, in rhetoric and 
poetry, the particular has over the 
general. 

Soon after the Campaign, was pub- 
lished Addison’s Narrative of his 
Travels in Italy. The first effect pro- 
duced by this Narrative was disap- 
pointment, The crowd of readers 
who expected polities and scandal, 
speculations on the projects of Victor 
Amadeus, and anecdotes about the 
jollities of convents and the amours of 
cardinals and nuns, were confounded 
by finding that the writer’s mind was 
much more occupied by the war be- 
tween the Trojans and Rutulians than 
by the war between France and Aus} 
tria; and that he seemed to have heard 
no scandal of later date than the gal- 
lantries of the Empress Faustina. In 
time, however, the judgment of the 
many Was overruled by that of the 
Bite a: before the book was re- 
I nat Was so eagerly sought that 
it sold for five times fhe agra price. 
It is still read with pleasure: the style 
is pure and flowing; the classical quo- 
tations and allusions are numerous 
and happy; and we are now and thon 


th 


lively Opera of Rosamond. 
was ill set to music, and tl 
on the stage, butit compl 
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a line which most readers now regard 
as a feeble parenthesis, i 

“Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia pass’d.” 


Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of 
the storm. The great tempest of No- 
yember 1703, the only tempest which 
in our latitude has equalled the rage of 
a tropical hurricane, had left a dread- 
ful recollection in the minds of all 
men. No dther tempest was ever in 
this country the occasion of a parlia- 
address or of a public fast. 
ad been cast away. 
arge mansions had been blown down. 
One Prelate had been buried beneath 
the ruins of his palace. London and 


charmed by that singularly humane 
and delicate humour in which Addison 
excelled all men. Yet this agreeable 
work, even when considered merely as 
the history of a literary tour, may 
justly, be censured on account of its 
faults of omission. We have already 
said that, though rich in extracts from 
the Latin poets, it contains scarcely 
any references to the, Latin orators and 
historians. We must add, that it con- 
tains little, or rather no information, 
respecting the history and literature of 
modern Italy. To the best of our re- 
membrance, Addison does not mention 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Roiardo, 
Berni, Lorenzo de’ Medici, or Machia- 
velli. He coldly tells us, that at Fer- 


rara he saw the tomb of Ariosto, and 
that at Venice he heard the gondoliers 
sing verses of Tasso, 
and Ariosto he cared far less than for 
Valerius Flaccus and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, 
brings a line of Silius to his mind. ‘The 
sulphurous steam of 
to hi 

But he 
illustrious dead of Santa Croce; he 
crosses the wood of Ravenna without 
recollecting the Spectre Huntsman, 
and wanders up and down Rimini 
without one thought of Francesca. At 
Paris, he had eagerly sought an intro- 
duction to Boileau; but he seems not 
to have been at all aware that at Flo- 
rence he was in the vicinity of a poet 
with whom Boileau could hot sustain 
a comparison, of the greatest lyric poet 
of modern times, Vincenzio Filicaja. 
This is the more remarkable, because 
Filicaja was the favourite poet of the 
accomplished Somers, under whose 
protection Addison travelled, and to 
whom the account of the Travels is 
dedicated. The truth is, that Addison 
knew little, and cared less, about the li- 
terature of modèrn Italy, His favourite 
modelswereLatin. His favourite critics 
were French. Half the Tuscan poetry 


But for Tasso 


The gentle flow of the Ticin 
Albula suggests 


several passages of Martial. 
has not a word to say of tho 


hat he had read seemed to him mon- 


strous, and the other half tawdry- 


His Travels were followed P 


herefore failed 
etely succeed- 
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ed in yrint, and is indeed excellent in 
its kind. The smoothness with which 
the verses glide, and the elasticity with 
which they bound, is, to our ears at 
least, very pleasing. We are inclined 
to think that if Addison had left Aeroie 
couplets to Pope, and blank verse to 
Rowe, and had employed himself in 
writing airy and spirited songs, his 
Teputation as a poet would have stood 
far higher than it now does. Some 
years after his death, Rosamond was 
Set to new music by Doctor Arne; @nd 
was performed with complete success. 
Several passages long retained their po- 
pularity,and were daily sung, during the 
latter part of George the Second’s reign, 
at all the harpsichords in England. 
While Addison thus amused himself, 
his prospects, and the prospects of his 
party, were constantly becoming bright- 
er and brighter. In the spring of 1705, 
the ministers were freed from the re- 
straint imposed by a House of Com- 
mons, in which Tories of the most 
perverse class had the ascendency. 
The elections were favourable to the 
Whigs. The coalition which had been 
tacitly and gradually formed was now 
openly avowed. The Great Seal was 
given to Cowper. Somers and Halifax 
were sworn of the Council. Halifax 
was sent in the following year to carry 
the decorations of the order of the gar- 
ter to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
and was accompanied on this honour- 
able mission by Addison, who had just 
been made Undersecretary of State. 
The Secretary of State under whom 
Addison first served was Sir Charles 
Hedges, a Tory. But Hedges was 
soon dismissed, to make room for the 
most vehement of Whigs, Charles, Barl 
sof Sunderland. In every department 
of the state, indeed, the High Church- 
men were compelled to give place to 
their opponents. At the close of 1707, 
the Tories who still remained in office 
strove to rally, with Harley at their 
head. But the attempt, thonghfavoured 
by the Queen, who had always been a 
Tory at heart, and who had now qnar- 
relléd with the Dachess of Marlborough, 
Was unsuccessful. The time was not yet. 
The Captam General was at the height 
of popularity and glory. The Low 
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Church party had a majority in Par- 
liament. The country squires and rec- 
tors, though occasionally uttering a 
savage growl, were for the most part in 
a state of torpor, which lasted till they 
were roused into activity, and indeed 
into madness, by the prosecution of 
Sacheverell. Harley and his adherents 
were compelled to retire. The victory 
of the Whigs was complete. At the 
general election of 1708, their strength 
in the House of Commons became irre- 
sistible; and,, before the end of that 
year, Somers was made Lerd President 
of the Council, and Wharton Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Addison sat for Malmsbury in the 
House of Commons which was elected 
in 1708. But the House of Commons 
was not the field for him. Thg bash- 
fulness of his nature made his wit and 
eloquence useless in debate. He once 
rose, but could not oyereome his diffi- 
dence, and ever after remaingd silent. 
Nobody can think it strange that a 
great writer should fail as a speaker. 
But many, probably, will think it 
strange that Addison’s failure as a 
speaker should haye had no unfavour- 
able effect on his success as a politician, 
In our time, a man of high rank and 
great fortune might, though speaking, 
very little and very ill, hold a con- 
siderable post. But it would now be 
inconceivable that a mere adventurer, 
a man who, when out of ofice, must 
live by his pen, should in a few years 
become sftccessively Undersecretary of 
State, chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
Secretary of State, without some ora- 
torical talent. Addison, without high 
birth, and with little property, rose to 
a post which Dukes, the heads of the 
great houses of Talbot, Russell, and 
Bentinck, have.thought it an honour to 
fill. Without opening his lips in debate 
he rose to a post, the highest that Chate 
ham or Fox ever reached. And this 
he did before he had been .nine years 
in Parliament. We must look for the! 
explanation of this seeming miracle to 
the peculiar ‘circumstances in which 
that generation was placed, During 
the interval which elapsed between the 
time when the Censorship of the Press 
ceased, and the time when parliamen- 
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tary proceedings began to be freely 
réported, literary talents were, to a 
public man, of much more importance, 
‘and oratorical talents of much less im- 
portance, than in ouw time. At pre- 
sent, the best way of giving rapid and 
wide publicity to a fact or an argument 
is to introduce that fact or argument 
into a speech made in Parliament. If 
a political tract were to appear superior 
to the Conduct of the “Allies, or to the 
best numbers of the Freeholder, the 
circulation of such a tract would be 
languid indeed when compared with 
the circulation of every remarkable 
word uttered in the deliberations of the 
legislature. A speech made in the 
House of Commons at four in the 
morning is on thirty thousand tables 
before ten. A speech made on the 
Monday is read on the Wednesday by 
multitudes in Antrim and Aberdeen- 
shire. The ovator, by the help of the 
shorthandgwriter, has to a great extent 
superseded the pamphleteer. It was 
not so in the reign of Anne. The best 
speech could then produce no effect ex- 
cept on those who heard it. It was only 
by means of the press that the opinion 
of the public without doors could be in- 
fluenced: and the opinion of the public 
without doors could not but be of the 
highest importance in a country govern- 
ed by parliaments, and indeed at that 
time governed by triennial parliaments. 
The pen.was therefore a more formid- 
able political engine than the tongué. 
Mr, Pitt and Mr. Fox conterfded only 
in Parliament. But Walpole and Pul- 
teney, the Pitt and Fox’of an earlier 
period, had not done half of what was 
necessary, when they sat down amidst 
the acclamations of the House of Com- 
mons. They had still to plead their 
cause before the country, and this they 
could do only by means of the press. 
Their works are now forgotten. But 
it is certain that there were in Grub 
Street few more assiduous scribblers of 
Thoughts, Letters, Answers, Remarks, 
than these two great chiefs of parties. 
Pulteney, when leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and possessed of thirty thousand 
a year, edited the Craftsman. Walpole, 
though not aman of literary habits, 
was the author of at least ten pamph- 
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lets, and retouched and corrected many 
more. These facts sufficiently show of 
how great importance literary assistance 
then was to the contending parties. St. 
John was, certainly, in Anne’s reign, 
the best Tory speaker; Cowper was 
probably the best Whig speaker. But 
it may well be doubted whether St. 
John did so much for the Tories as 
Swift, and whether Cowper did so much 
for the Whigs as Addison. When these 
things are duly considered, it will not 
be thought strange that Addison should 
have climbed higher in the state than 
any other Englishman has ever, by 
means mercly of literary talents, been 
able to climb. Swift would, in all pro- 
bability, have climbed as high, if he 
had not been encumbered by his cas- 
sock and his pudding sleeves. As far 
as the homage of the great went, Swift 
had as much of it as if he had been 
Lord Treasurer. 

‘To the influence which Addison de- 
rived from his literary talents was 
added all the influence which arises 
from character. The world, always 
ready to think the worst of needy po- 
litical adventurers, was forced to make 
one exception. Restlessness, violence, 
audacity, laxity of principle, are the 
vices ordinarily attributed to that class 
of men, But faction itself could not 
deny that Addison ‘had, through all 
changes of fortune, been strictly faith- 


early friends ; that his integrity was 
without stain ; that his whole deport- 
mentcindicated a fine sense of the be- 
coming; that, in the utmost heat of 
controversy, his zeal was tempered by 
a regard for truth, humanity, and social 
decorum; that no outrage could ever 
proyoke him to retaliation unworthy 0! 
a Christian and a gentleman ; and that 
his only faults were a too sensitive de- 
licacy, and a modesty which amounte 
to bashfulness. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most 
popular men of his time ; and much E 
his popularity he owed, we believes 7” 
that very timidity which his tenas 
lamented. That: timidity often ie 
vented him from exhibiting his talen 


it pro- 
to the best advantage But 1 
pitiated Nemesis. ` It averted that envy 


ee 


ful to his carly opinions, and to his - 


whicly would otherwise have been ex- 
cited by fame so splendid, and by so 
rapid an elevation., No man is so great 
a favourite with the public as he who is 
at once an object of admiration, of 
respect, and of pity; and suck were 
the feelings which Addison inspired. 
Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing his familiar conversation, de- 
Clared with one voica,that it was supe- 
rior even to his writings. The brilliant 

ary Montague said, that she had 
known all the wits, and that Addison 
was the best company in the world. 
The malignant Pope was forced to own, 
that there was a charm in Addison’s 
talk, which could be found nowhere else. 
Swift, when burning with animosity 
against the Whigs, could not but confess 
to Stella that, after all, he had never 
known any associate so agreeable as 
Addison. Steele, an excellent judge of 
lively conversation, said, that the con- 
versation of Addison was at once the 
most polite, and the most mirthful, that 
could be imagined; that it was Terence 
and Catullus in one, heightened by an 
exquisite something which was neither 
Terence nor Catullus, but Addison 
alone. Young, an excellent judge of 
Serious conversation, said, that when 
Addison was at his ease, he went on 
in a noble strain of thought and lan- 
Guage, so as to clin the attention of 
every hearer, Nor were <Addison’s 
great colloquial powers more admira- 
ble than the courtesy and softness of 
heart which appeared in his conversa- 
tion. At the same time, it woulel be 
too much to say that he was wholly 
devoid of the malice which is, perhaps, 
inseparable from a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. He had one habit which 
both Swift and Stella applauded, and 
which we hardly know how to blame. 
If his first attempts to set a presuming 
dunce right were ill received, he chang- 
ed his tone, “assented with civil leer,” 
and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper 
and deeper into absurdity. Thaf such 
was his practice, we should, we think, 
haye guessed from his works. The 
Tatler’s criticisms on Mr. Softly’s son- 
Net, and the Spectator’s dialogue. with 
the politician who is so zealous for the, 
honour of Lady Q—p—t—s, are ex- 
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cellent specimens of this innocent mis- 
chief. 

Such were Addison’s talents for con- 
versation. But his rare gifts were not 
exhibited to crowds or to strangers. As 
soon as he entered a large company, as 
soon as he saw an unknown face, his 
lips were sealed and his manners be- 
came constrained. None who met him 
only in great assemblies «vould have 
been able to believe that he was the 
same man who had often kept a few 
friends listening and laughing round a 
table, from the time wken the play 
ended, till the clock of St. Paul’s in 
Covent Garden struck four. Yet, even 
at such a table, he was fot seen to the 
best advantage. To enjoy his conver- 
sation in the highest perfection, it was 
necessary to be alone with himgand to 
hear him, in his own phrase, think 
aloud, “There is no such thing,” he 
used to say, “as real corversation, but 
between two persons.” à 

This timidity, a timidity surely nei- 
ther ungraceful nor unamiable, led Ad- 
dison into the two most serious faults 
which can with justice be imputed to 
him. He found that wine broke the 
spell which lay on his fine intellect, 
and was therefore too easily seduced 
into convivial excess. Such excess was 
in that age regarded, even by grave 
men, as the most venial of all pecca- 
dilloes, and was so far from being a 
mark of ill-breeding, that it was almost 
essential to the character of a fine 
gentleman. But the smallest speck is 
seen on a white ground; and almost 
all the biographers of Addison have 
said something about this failing. OF 
any other statesman or writer of Queen 
Anne’s reign, we should no more think 
of saying that he sometimes took too 
much wine, than*that he wore a long 
wig and a sword. 

To the excessive modesty of Aq- 
dison’s nature, we must ascribe another 
fault which generally arises from a yer 
different cause. He became a little ee 
fond of seeing himself surrounded bya 
small circle of admirers, to whom he 
was as a King or rather asa God. All 
these men were far inferior to him in 
ability, and some of them had very sc- 
rious faults. Nor did those faults escape 
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his observation ; for, if ever there was 
an cye which saw through and through 
men, it was the eye of Addison. But, 
with the keenest observation, and the 
finest sense of the ridiculous, he had 2 
large charity. The feeling with which 
he looked on most of his humble com- 
panions was one of benevolence, slightly 
tinctured with contempt. He was’ at 
perfect ease in their company ; he was 
grateful for their devoted attachment ; 
and he loaded them with benefits, 
-Their veneration for hing appears to 
have exceededthat with which Johnson 
was regarded by Boswell, or Warburton 
by Hurd. ` It was not in the power of 
adulation to tum such a head, or de- 
prave such a heart, as Addison’s, But 
it must in candour be admitted that he 
contracted some of the faults which can 
scarcely be avoided by any person who 
is so unfortunate as to be the oracle of 
a small literary coterie. i 
One member of this little society was 
Eustace Budgell, a young Templar of 
some literature, and a distant relation 
of Addison. There was at this time no 
stain on the character of Budgell, and 
it is not improbable that his carcer 
would have been prosperous and ho- 
nourable, if the life of his cousin had 
been prolonged. But when the master 
was laid in the graye, the disciple broke 
loose from all restraint, descended ra- 
pidly from one degree.of vice and mi- 
sery to another, ruined his fortune by 
follies, attempted to repair it by crimes, 
and at length closed a wicked and un- 
happy life by selfmurder. Yet, to the last, 
the wretched man, gambler, lampooner, 
cheat, forger, as he was, retained his 
affection and veneration for Addison, 
and recorded those feelings in the last 
lines which he traced before he hid? 
himself Som infamy’ under London 
Bridge, 
Another of Addison’s favourite com- 
panions was Ambrose Phillipps, a good 
"8 and a middling poet, who had 
the honour of bringing into fashion a 
species of composition which has been 
called, after his name, Namby Pamby. 
But the most remarkable members of 
the little senate, as Pope long after- 
wards called it, were Richard Steele 
and Thomas Tickell. 
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Steele had known Addison cdrom 
childhood. They had been together at 
the Charter House and at Oxford; but 
circumstances had then, for a time, 
separated them widely. Steele had left 
college without taking a degrce, had 
been disinherited by a rich relation, 
had led a vagrant life, had served in 
the army, had tried to find the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and had written a reli- 
gious treatise and several comedies. He 
was one of those people whom it is 
impéssible either to hate or to respect. 


warm, his spirits lively, his passions 
strong, and his principles weak, His 
life was spent in sinning and repenting; 
in inculcating what was right, and 
doing what was wrong. In speculation, 
he was a man of piety and honour; in 
practice, he was much of the rake and 
a little of the swindler. He was, how- 
ever, so goodnatured that it was not 
easy to be seriously angry with him, 
and that even rigid moralists felt more 
inclined to pity than to blame him, 
when he diced himself into a.spunging 
house or drank himself into a fever 
Addison regarded Stecle with kindness 
not unmingled with scorn, tried, with 
little success, to keep him out of scrapes, 
introduced him to the great, procured 
‘a good place for him, ¢orrected his 
plays, and, though bg no means rich, 
lent him large sums of money. One of 
these loans appears, from a letter dated 
in August 1708, to have amounted to 
a thousand pounds. ‘These pecuniary 
transections probably led to frequent 
bickerings. It is said that, on one oc- 
casion, Steele’s negligence, or dis- 
honesty, provoked Addison to repay 
himself by the help of a bailiff. We 
cannot join with Miss Aikin in reject- 
ing this story. 
Sayage, who heard it from Steele. Few 
private transactions which took place % 
hundred and twenty years ago, are 


But we čan by no means agree with 
those who condemn Addison's severity. 
‘The most amiable of mankind may ee 
be moved to indignation, when hie 
he has earned hardly, and la Ne 
great inconvenience to himself, for t 


purpose of relieving a friend in distress; 


His temper was sweet, his affections . 


Johnson heard it from- 


proved by stronger evidence than this. 
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is squandgred with insane profusion. 
We will illustrate our meaning by an 
example, which is not the less striking 
because it is taken from fiction. Dr. 
Harrison, in Fielding’s Amelia, is re- 
Presented as the most beneyelent of 
human beings; yet he takes in execu- 
tion, not only the goods, but the person 
of his friend Booth. Dr. Harrison 
resorts to this strong, measure because 
he has been informed that Booth, while 
pleading poverty as an excuse for not 
paying just debts, has been buying fine 
» jewellery, and setting up a coach. No 
person who is well acquainted with 
Steele’s life and correspondence can 
doubt that he behaved quite as ill to 
Addison as Booth was accused of be- 
haying to Dr. Harrison. The real 
history, we have little doubt, was some- 
thing like this :— A letter comes to 
Addison, imploring help in pathetic 
terms, and promising reformation and 
speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares 
that he has not an inch of candle, or 
a bushel of coals, or credit with the 
butcher for a shoulder of mutton. Ad- 
dison is moved. He determines to deny 
himself some medals which are wanting 
to his series of the twelve Cæsars; to 
put off buying the new edition of 
Bayle’s Dictionary; and to wear his 
old sword and buckles another year. 
In this way he manages to send a hun- 
dred pounds to his friend. The next 
day he calls on Steele, and finds scores 
of gentlemen and ladies assembled. 
The fiddles are playing, The table is 
groaning under Champagne, Bargundy, 
and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it 
strange that a man whose kindness is 
thus abused, should send sheriff’s offi- 
cers to reclaim what is due to him ? 
Tickell was a young man, fresh from 
Oxford, who had introduced himself to 
public notice by writing a most inge- 
nious and graceful little poem in praise 
of the opera of Rosamond. He de- 
served, and at length attained, the first 
place in Addison’s friendship? For a 
time Steele and Tickell were on good 
terms, But they loved Addison too 
much to love cach other, and at length 
became as bitter enemies as the riyal 
bulls in Virgil. A 
At the close of 1708 Wharton be- 
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came Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
appointed Addison Chief Secretary. 
Addison was consequently under the 
necessity of quitting London for Dublin. 
Besides the chief secretaryship, which 
was then worth about two thousand 
pounds a year, he obtained a patent 
appointing him keeper of the Irish Re- 
cords for life, with a salary of three or 
four hundred a year. Budgell accom- 
panied his cousin in the capacity of 
private Secretary. 

Wharton end Addison had ‘nothing 
in common but Whiggism. The Lord 
Lieutenant was not only licentious and 
corrupt, but was distinguished from 
other libertines and jobbers by a callous 
impudence which presented the strong- 
est contrast to the Seeretary’s gentle- 
ness and delicacy. Many pants of the 
Irish administration at this time appear 
to have deseryed serious blame. But 
against Addison there was not a mur- 
mur. He long afterwards asserted, 
what all the evidence which we have 
ever seen tends to prove, that his dili- 
gence and integrity gained the friend- 
ship of all the most considerable per- 
sons in Ireland. 

‘The parliamentary career of Addison 
in Ireland has, we think, wholly es- 
caped the notice of all his biographers. 
He was elected member for the borough 
of Cavan in the summer of 1709; and 
in the journals of two sessions his name 
frequently occurs. Some of the entries 
appear to indicate that he so far over- 
came his timidity às to make speeches, 
Nor is this by any means improbable ; 
for the Irish House of Commons was a 
far less formidable audience than the 
English House; and many tongues 
which were tied"by fear in the greater 
&ssembly became fluent in the smaller, 
Gerard Hamiltoh, for example, who 
from fear of losing the fame gained jy 
his single speech, sat mute at West- 
minster during forty vears, spoke with 
great effect at Dublin when he was 
Secretary to Lord Halifax, 

While Addison was in a 
event occurred to which eee his 


performances which, though highly 
Were not built for duration, 
z2. 
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and which would, if he had produced 

“nothing else, have now been -almost 
forgotten, on some excellent Latin 
verses, on some English verses which 
occasionally rose above mediocrity, and’ 
ont a book of travels, agreeably written, 
but not indicating any extraordinary 
powers of mind. These works showed 
him to be a man of taste, sense, and 
learning. The time had come when he 
was to prove himself a man of genius, 
and to enrich our literature with com- 
positions which will liye as*long as the 
English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Stecle formed 
a literary project, of which he was 
far indeed from foresecing thé con- 
Sequences. Periodical papers” had 
during many years been published in 
London. ° Most of these were political ; 
but in some of them questions of 
morality, taste, and loye casuistry had 
been discussed. The literary merit of 
these works was small indeed; and 
even their names are now known only 
to the curious. ' 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer 
by Sunderland, at the request, it is said, 
of Addison, and thus had access to 
foreign intelligence earlier and more 
authentic than was in those times 
within the reach of an ordinary news- 
writer, This circumstance seems to 
have suggested to him the scheme of 
publishing a periodical paper on a new 
plan. It was to appear on the days on 
which the post left London for the 
country, which were, in that generation, 
the Tucsdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical represen- 
tations, and the literary.gossip of Will’s 
and of the Grecian. It was also to conie 
tain remarks on the fashionable topics 
of the day, compliments to beauties, 
Pasquinades on noted sharpers, and 
criticisms on popular preachers. The 
aim of Steele does not appear to have 
been at first higher than this. He was 
not ill qualified to conduct the work 
which hehadplanned, His public intel- 

ligence he drew from the best sources. 
He knew the town, and had paid 
dear for his knowledge. He had read 


much more than the dissipated men of | and had hitherto contented ii 
that time were in the habit of reading. | producing sometimes copper 2 


But he had been acquainte 
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He was a rake among scholacs, and a 
scholar among rakes. His style was 
easy and not incorreegt ; and, though 
his wit and humour were of no high 
order, his gay animal spirits imparted 
to his edmpositions an air of vivacity 
which ordinary readers could hardly 
distinguish from comic genius. His 
writings have been well compared to 
those light wines zvhich, though defi- 
cient in body and flavour, are yet a 
pleasgnt small drink, if not kept too 
long, or carried too far. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrolo- 
ger, was an imaginary person, almost 
as well known in that age as Mi. Paul 
Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bick- 
erstaff in a satirical pamphlet against 
Partridge, the maker of almanacks. 
Partridge had been fool enough to pub- 
lish a furious reply. Bickerstaff had 
rejoined in a second pamphlet still more 
diverting than the first. All the wits 
had combined to keep up the joke, and 
the town was long in convulsions of 
laughter. Steele determined to employ 
the name which this controversy had 
made popular; and, in 1709, it was 
announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esquire, Astrologer, was about to pub- 
lish a paper called the Tatler, 

Addison had not been consulted 
about this scheme: but as soon as he 
heard of it, he determined to give his 
assistance. The effect of that assist- 
ance cannot be better described than in 
Steele’s own words. “I fared,”-he said, 
“like ù distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neighbour to his aid. Iwas 
undone by my auxiliary. When I. 
once called him in, I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.” “The 
paper,” he says elsewhere, “was ad- 
vanced indeed. It was raised to @ 
greater thing than I intended it.” | 

It is probable that Addison, when he 
sent across St. George’s Channel his 
first eemtributions to the Tatler, had no 
notion of the extent and variety of vat 
own powers. He was the possessor 0 


$ P; 4 ed ores. 
mak a hundred ore 
a vast mine, rich with d only with 


of his treasures, 
nself witli 
nd some- 


the least precious part 
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tints lead, intermingled with a little 
silver. All at once, and by mere acci- 
dent, he had lighted on an inexhaust- 


ible vein of the finest gold. H 


‘The mere choice and arrangement o. 
his words would have sufficed to make 


| his essays classical. For never, not 


even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 

had the English language been written 

With such sweetness, grace, and facility. 
| But this was the smallest part of Addi- 
son’s praise. Had he clothed his 
thoughts in the half French style of 
Horace Walpole, or in the half Latin 
style of Dr. Johnson, or in the half 
Gernian jargon of the present day, his 
genius would have triumphed over all 
faults of manner. As a moral satirist 
the stands unrivalled. If eyer the best 
Tatlers and Spectators were equalled 
in their own kind, we should be in- 
clined to guess that it must have been 
by the lost comedies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison 
was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. 
| No single ode of Cowley contains so 

many happy analogies as are crowded 

into the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
and we would undertake to collect from 
the Spectators as great a number of in- 
genious illustrations as can be found in 

Hudibras. The still higher faculty of 

invention Addison possessed in still 
| lavgermeasure, Thenumerous fictions, 
| generally original, often wild and gro- 
| tesque, but always singularly graceful 
` and happy, which are found in his 

essays, fully entitle him to the rank of 

a great poct, arank`to which his me- 
| trical compositions give him no claim. 
f As an observer of life, of manners, of 

all the shades of human character, he 

stands in the first class. And what he 
observed he had the art of communi- 
cating in two widely different ways. 

He could describe virtues, vices, habits, 

whims, as well us Clarendon. But he 

could do something better. He could 
call human’ beings into existence, and 
make them exhibit themsel¥es. If we 
wish to find anything more viyid than 
Addison’s best portraits, we must go 
either to Shakspeare or to Cervantes. 
But what shall we say of Addison’s 
| humour, of his sense of the ludicrous, 
of his power of awakening that sense 


—— 
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in others, and of drawing mirth from 
incidents which occur every day, and 
from little peculiarities of temper and 
manner, such as miay be found in every 
man? We feel the charm: we give 
ourselyes up to it: but we strive in 
vain to analyse it. 

Perhaps the best way of describing 
Addison’s peculiar pleasantry is to 
compare it with the pleasantry of some 
other great satirists. The three most 
eminent masters of the art of ridicule, 
during the cighteenth century, were, 
we conceive, Addison#Swift, and Vol- 
taire. Which of the three had the 
greatest power of moving Jaughter 
may be questioned. But each of them, 
within his own domain, was supreme. 

Voltaire is the prince of buffoons, 
His merriment is without disguise or 
restraint. He gambols; he grins; he 
shakes his sides; he points the finger ; 
he turns up the nose; he shoots out 
the tongue. The manner of Swift is 
the yery opposite to this. He moves 
laughter, but never joins in it. He 
appears in his works such as he ap- 
peared in society, All the company 
are convulsed with merriment, while 
the Dean, the author of all the mirth, 
preserves an invincible gravity, and 
even sourness of aspect, and gives ut- 
terance to the most eccentric and ludi- 
crous fancies, with the air of a man 
reading the commination service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote 
from that of Swift as from that of Vol- 
taire. He neither laughs out like the 
French wit, nor, like the Irish wit, 
throws a double portion of seyerity 
into his countenance while laughing 
inwardly ; but preserves a look pecu- 
liarly his own, a look of demure serc- 
nity, disturbed only by an arch sparkle 
of the eye; dn almost imperceptible 
elevation of the brow, an almost im- 
perceptible curl of the lip. His tone 
is never that either of a Jack Pudding 
or of a Cynic. It is that of a gentle- 
man, in whom the quickest sense of 
the ridiculous is constantly tempered 
by_good nature and good breeding: 

We own that the } Addi. 

pes e humour of Addi- 
son 1s, in our Opinion, of a more deli- 


cious flavour than-the humour of either 
Swift or Voltaire. Thus much, at 
z3 
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least, is certain, that both Swift and | has eyer been associated b; 
with any degrading idea. 
nity is without a parallel in literary/ 
history. 


Voltaire have been successfully mi- 
ticked, and that no man has yet been 
able to mimic Addison. The letter of 
the Abbé Coyer toi Pansophe is Vol’ 
taire all over, imposed, during a 
Jong time, on the Academicians of 
Paris. There are passages in Arbuth- 
not’s satirical works which we, at least, 
vannot distinguish from Swift’s best 
writing. But of the many eminent 
men who have made Addison their 
model, though several hay@ copied his 
mere diction With happy effect, none 
has been able to catch the tone of his 
pleasantry. In the World, in the Con- 
Noisseur, in the Mirror, in the Lounger, 
there are numerous papers written in 
obvious imitation of his Tatlers and 
Spectators, Most of those papers have 
some merit ; many are very lively and 
amusing ; but there is not a single one 
which could be'passed off as Addisons 
on a critic of the smallest perspicacity. 
But that which chiefiy distinguishes 
Addison from Swift, from Voltaire, 
from almost all the other great masters 
of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, 
the moral purity, which we find even 
in his merriment. Severity, gradually 
hardening and darkening into misan- 
thropy, characterizes the works of 
Swift. The nature of Voltaire was, 
indeed, not inhuman; but he venerated 
nothing. Neither in the masterpieces 
of art nor in the purest examples of 

. Virtue, neither in the Great First Cause 
nor in the awful enigma of the grave, 
could he see any thing but subjects for 
drollery. The more solemn and au gust 
the theme, the more monkey-like was 

is grimacing and chattering. The 
mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephis- 
tophiles; the mirth of Voltaire is the 
mirth of Puck. If, as Some Jenyns 
oddly imagined, a portion of the hap- 
Piness of Seraphim and just men made 
perfect be derived from an exquisite 
perception of the ludicrous, their mirth 
must surely be none other than the 
mirth of Addison; mirth consistent 

t with tender compassion for all that is 
frail, and with Profound reyerence for 
all that is sublime. Nothing great, 
nothing amiable, no moral duty, no 
doctrine of natural or revealed religion, 


i 
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y Addison | 
His huma-) 
The highest proof of virtue’ 
is to possess boundless power without 


abusing ‘it. No kind of power is more 
formidable than the power of making 
men ridiculous; and that power Addi-? 
son possessed in boundless measure. 
How grossly thatepower was abused 
by Swift and by Voltaire is well known, 
But ef Addison it may be confidently 
affirmed that he 
man’s character, nay, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find in} 
all the yolumes which he has leit us a 


has blackened no 


single taunt which can he called un- 


generous or unkind. Yet he had de- 


tractors, whose malignity might have! 
seemed to justify as terrible a revenge 
as that which men, not superior to him 
in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and 
on Franc de Pompignan, He was a 
politician; he was the best writer of 
his party ; he lived in times of fierce 
excitement, in times when persons of 
high character and station stooped to 
scurrility such as is now practised only 
by the basest of mankind. Yet no 
provocation and no example could in- 
duce him to return railing for railing. 
Of the service which his Essays ren- 
dered to morality it is difficult to speak 
too highly. It is true that, when the 
Tatler appeared, that age,of outrageous 
profaneness and licentiousness which 
followed the Restoration had passed 


away. . Jeremy Collier had shamed 
the theftres into something which, com- 
pared with the excesses of Etherege 


and Wycherley, might be called de- 


ceney. Yet there still lingered in the 
Public mind a pernicious notion that 
there was some connection between ge- 
nius and profligacy, between the do- 
mestic virtues and the sullen formality 
of the Puritans, 
glory of Addison to have dispelled. 
He taught the nation that the faith and 
the morality of Hale and Tillotson 
might be found in company with wit 
more sparkling than the wit of oe 
greve, and with humour richer than a e 
humour of Vanbrugh. So effectually 
indeed, did he retort on vice the 
mockery which had recently been di- 


That error it is the 
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rected against virtue, that, sinte his 
time, the open violation of decency 
has always been considered améng us 
as the mark of & fool. And this re- 
volution, the greatest and most salu- 
tary ever effected by any satirist, he 
accomplished, be it remembered, with- 
out writing one personal lampoon. 

In the early contributions of Addison 
to the Tatler his peculiar powers were 
not fully exhibited. Yet from the first, 
his superiority to all his coadjutors was 
evident. Some of his later Tatlers are 
fully equal to any thing that he ever 
wrote. Among the portraits we must 
admire Tom Folio, Ned Softly, and the 
Political Upholsterer. The proceed- 
ings of the Court of Honour, the Ther- 
mometer of Zeal, the story of the Frozen 
Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, are 
excellent specimens of that ingenious 
and lively species of fiction in which 
Addison excelled all men, There is 
one still better paper of the same class. 
But though that paper, a hundred and 
thirty-three years ago, was probably 
thought as edifying as one of Smal- 
ridge’s sermons, we dare not indicate 
it to the squeamish readers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

During the session of Parliament 
which commenced in November 1709, 
and which the impeachment of Sache- 
yerell has made memorable, Addison 
appears to have resided in London, 
‘The Tatler was now more popular than 
any periodical paper had ever been; 
‘and his connection with it was gener- 
ally known. It was not known, how- 
ever, that almost every thing good in 
the Tatler was his. The truth is, that 
the fifty or sixty numbers which we 
owe to him were not merely the best, 
but so decidedly the best that any five 
of them are more valuable than all the 
two hundred numbers in which he had 
no share, 

He required, at this time, all the 
solace which he eould derive from liter- 
ary success. The Queen dad always 
disliked the Whigs. She had during 
some years disliked the Marlborongh 
family. But, reigning by a disputed 
title, she could not venture directly to 
Oppose herself to a majority of both 
Houses ot Parliament; and, engaged 
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as she was in a war on the event of 
Which her own Crown was staked,*she 
could not venture to disgrace a great 
and successful general. But at length, 
in the year 1710, the causes which had 
restrained her from showing her aver- 
sion to the Low Church party ceased 
to operate. The trial of Sacheverell 
produced an outbreak of public feeling 
scarcely less violent than the outbreaks 
which we can ourselyes remember in 
1820, and in 1831. The country gen- 
tlemen, the country clergymen,’ the 
rabble of the towns, wgre all, for once, 
on the same side. It was clear that, if 
a general election took place before the 
excitement abated, the Tories would 
have a majority. The services of Marl- 
borough had been so splendid that they 
were no longer necessary. The Queen’s 
throne was secure from all attack on 
the part of Lewis. Indeed, it seemed 
much more likely that.the English and 
German armies would divide the spoils 
of Versailles and Marli than that a 
Marshal of France would bring back 
the Pretender to St. James’s. Tho 
Queen, acting by the advice of Harley, 
determined to dismiss her servants. 
In June the change commenced. Sun- 
derland was the first who fell. The 
Tories exulted over his fall. The Whigs 
tried, during a few weeks, to persuade 
themselves that her Majesty had acted 
only from personal dislike to the Secre- 
tary, and that she meditated no further 
alteration. But, early in August, Go- 
dolphin was surprised by a letter from 
Anne, which directed him to break his 
white staff. Even after this event, the 
irresolution or dissimulation of Harley 
kept up the hopes of the Whigs during 
another month; and then the ruin be- 
came rapid and violent. The Parlia- 
ment was lissolyed, The Ministers 
were turned out. The Tories wore 
called to office. The tide of popularity 
ran violently in favour of the High 
Church party. That party, feeble in 
the late House of Commons, was now 
irresistible. The power which the To- 
ries had thus suddenly acquired, they 
used with blind and stupid ferocity. 
The howl which the whole pack set up 
for prey and for blood appalled even 
him who had roused and unchained 
z4 
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them. When, at this distance of time, | again, and yet that his spirits were as 
we calmly review the conduct of the| good as ever. 
discarded ministers, we cannot but feel] He had one consolation. Of the un- 
a movement of indignation at the injus- | popularity which his friends had in- 
tice with which they.were treated. No|eurred, he had no share. Such was 
body of men had ever administered the | the esteem with which he was regarded’ 
government with more energy, ability, | that, while the most violent measures 
and moderation; and their success had | were taken for the purpose of forcing 
been proportioned to their wisdom. Tory members on Whig corporations, 
They had sayed Holland and Germany. | he was returned to Parliament without 
They hadhumbled France. ‘They had,|even a contest. ‘Swift, who was now 
as it seemed, all but torn Spain from | in London, and who had already deter- 
the House of Bourbon, ‘They had] mined on quitting the Whigs, wrote to 
made England the first Power in Eu- | Stella in these remarkable words: 
rope. At home they had united Eng-|“ The Tories carry it among the new 
land and Scotland. Theyhad respected | members six to one. Mr. Addison’s 
the rights of conscience and the liberty | election has passed easy and undis- 
of the subject. They retired, leaving | puted; and I believe if he had a mind 
their country at the height of prosperity | to be king he would hardly be refused.” 
and glory. And yet they were pursued | The good will with which the Tories 
to their retreat by such a roar of oblo- | regarded Addison is the more honour- 
quy as was never raised against the} able to him, because it had not been 
government which threw away thirteen | purchased by any concession on his 
colonies, or against the government | part. During the general election he 
which sent a gallant army to perish in} published a political Journal, entitled. 
the ditches of Walcheren. the Whig Examiner, Of that Journal 
None of the Whigs suffered more in | it may be sufficient to say that Johnson, 
the general wreck than Addison. Hefin spite of his strong political preju- 
had just sustained some heavy, pecu- | dices, Pronounced it to be superior in 
niary losses, of the nature of which we | wit to any of Swift's writings on the 
are imperfectly informed, when his Se- | other side. When it Ceased to appear, 
cretaryship was taken from him. He Swift, in a letter to Stella, expressed 
had reason to believe that he should | his exultation at the death of so formid- 
also be deprived of the small Irish] able an antagonist. “He might well 
office which he held by patent. He rejoice,” says Johnson, “at the death 
had just resigned his Fellowship. It| of that which he could not have killed.” 
seems probable that he had already | “On no occasion,” he adds, “was the 
ventured to raise his eyes to a great| genius of Addison more vigorously ex* 
lady, and that, while his political friends erted, gnd on none did the superiority 
were in power, and while his own for-| of his powers more evidently appear.” 
tunes were rising, he had been, in the| The only use which Addison appears 
phrase of the romances which were|to have made of the favour with which 
then fashionable, permitted to hope. |he was regarded by the Tories was to 
But Mr. Addison the ingenious writer, save some of his friends from the ge- 
and Mr. Addison the chief Secretary | mera ruin of the Whig party. He felt 
Were, in her ladyship’s ‘opinion, two | himself to be in a situation which made 
very different persons. All these ca-|it his duty to take a decided part in 
lamities united, however, could not| politics: But the case of Steele and of 
disturb the serene cheerfulness of a| Ambrose Phillipps was different. For 
mind conscious of innocence, and rich | Philli Addison even condescended 
in its own wealth. He told his friends, | to solicit, with what success we Mave 
with smiling resignation, that they |notascertaincd. Steele held two paces. 
ought to admire his philosophy, that | He was Gazetteer, and he wo a Ga- 
he had Jost at once his fortune, his | Commissioner of Stamps: Tri na 
place, his Fellowship, and his mistress, | zette was taken from p ae 
that he must think of turning tutor | was suffered to retain his place in 
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Stamp Office, on an implied under- 
standing that he should not be active 
against the new government; and he 
was, during more than two years, in- 
duced by Addison to observe this armi- 
stice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became 
silent upon politics, and the article of 
news which had once formed about one- 

; third of his paper, altogether disap- 
peared, ‘The Tatlef’ had completely 
changed its character. It was now 
nothing but a series of essays on books, 
morals, and manners. Steele therefore 
resolved to bring it to a close, and to 
commence anew work on an improved 
plan. Jt was announced that this new 
work would be published daily. The 
undertaking was generally regarded as 
bold, or rather rash; but the event 
amply justified the confidence with 
which Steele relied on the fertility of 
Addison's genius. On the second of 
January 1711, appeared the last Tatler, 
Att the beginning of March following 
appeared the first of an incomparable 
series of papers, containing observa- 
tions on life and literature by an ima- 
ginary Spectator. 

The Spectator himself was conceived 
and drawn by Addison; and it is not 
easy to doubt that the portrait was 
meant to be in some features a like- 
ness of the painter. The Spectator is 
a gentleman who, after passing a stu= 
dious youth at the university, has tra- 
yelled on classic ground, and has be- 
stowed much attention on curious 
points of antiquity. He has, gn his 
return, fixed his residence in London, 
and has obseryed all the forms of life 
which are to be found in that great 
city, has daily listened to the wits of 
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the clergyman, the soldier, and the 
mêrchant, were uninteresting figures, 
fit only for a background. But the 
other two, an old country baronet and 
ap old town rake, though not de- 
Iineated with a very delicate pencil, 
had some good strokes. Addison took 
the rnde outlines into his own hands, 
retouched them, coloured them, and is 
in truth the creator of the Sir Roger 
de Coverley and” the Will’ Honeycomb 
with whom we are all familiar, 

The plan of the Spectator must be al- 
lowed to be Both original and eminently 
happy. Every valuable” essay in the 
series may be read with pleasure sepa- 
rately; yet the five or six hundred es- 
says form a whole, and a whole which 
has the interest of a novel. It must be 
remembered, too, that at that time no 
novel, giving a lively and powélful pic- 
ture of the common life and manners of 
England, had appeared. Richardson 
was working asa compositor. Fielding 
was robbing birds’ nests. Smollett was 
not yet born. The narrative, therefore, 
which connects together the Spectator’s 
Essays, gave to our ancestors their first 
taste of an exquisite and untried plea- 
sure. That narrative was indeed con- 
structed with no art or labour. The, 
events were such eyents as occur every 
day. Sir Roger c6mes up to town to 
sce Eugenio, as the worthy baronet 
always calls Prince Eugene, goes with 
the Spectator on the water to Spring 
Gardens, walks among the tombs in 
the Abbey, and is frightened by the 
Mohawks, but conquers his apprehen-" 
sion so far as to go to the theatre when 
the Distressed Mother is acted. The 
Spectator pays a visitin the summer to 
Coverley Hall, és charmed with the old 


Will's, has smoked with the philoso- phouse, the old butler, and the old chap- 


phers of the Grecian, and has mingled 
with the parsons at Child’s, and with 
the politicians at the St. James's. In 
the morning, he often listens to the 
hunn of the Exchange; in the evening, 
his face is constantly to be Renee the 
pit of Drury Lane theatre. ut an in- 
surmountable bashfulness prevents him 
from opening his mouth, except in a 
small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by 
Steele, Four of the club, the templar, 


lain, eats a jack caught by Will Wimble, 
rides to the Aassizes, and hears a point 
of law discussed by Tom Touchy, At 
last a letter from the honest’ butler 
brings to the club the news that Sir 
Roger is dead, Will Honeycomb 
marries and reforms at sixty, The 
club breaks up; and the Spectator re- 
signs his functions, Such eyents can 
hardly be said to form a plot; yet they 
are related with such truth, such grace, 
such wit, such humour, such pathos, 
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such knowledge of the human heart, key, and the Death of Sir Reger de 
such knowledge of the ways of ‘the | Coyerley.* 
world, that they charm us on the hun-| ‘fhe least valuable of Addison’s con- 
dredth perusal. We have not the least | tributions to the Spectator are, in the 
doubt that if Addison had writtep a | judgment of our age, his critical papers. 
novel onan extensive plan, it would | Yet his critical papers are always lu- 
have been superior to any that we pos- | minous, and often ingenious. ‘The 
, sess. As it is, he is entitled to be con- | very worst of them must be regarded 
| sidered, not only as the greatest of the | as creditable to him, when the character 
| English @ssayists, butas the forerunner | of the school in which he had been 
| of the great English novelists. trained is fairly"considered. The best 
We say this of Addison alone; for] of «them were much too good for his 
Addison is the Spectator, About three|reiers. In truth, he was not so far 
seyenths of the work are his; and it is behind our generation as he was be- 
no exaggeration to say, that his worst | fore his own. No ‘essays in the Spec- 
essay is as good as the best essay of any | tator were more censured and derided 
of his coadjutors. His best essays ap- | than those in which he raised his yoico 
Proach near to absolute perfection; | against the contempt with which our 
nor is their excellence more wonderful | fine old ‘ballads were regarded, and 
than their variety. His invention never | showed the scoffers that the same gold 
seems to flag; nor is he ever under the | which, burnished and polished, gives 
necessity of repeating himself, or of'} lustre to the Æneid and the Odes of 
wearing out.a subject. There are no} Horace, is mingled with the rude dross 
dregs in his wine. He regales us after | of Chevy Chace, 
the fashion of that prodigal nabob who} It is not strange that the succesé oi 
held that there was only one good glass | the Spectator should have been such as 
in & bottle. As soon aswe have tasted |no similar work has ever obtained. 
the first sparkling foam of a jest, it is | The number of copies daily distributed 
withdrawn, and a fresh draught of nec- | was at first three thousand. It sub- 
tar is at our lips. On the Monday we | sequently increased, and had risen to 
* have an allegory as lively and ingeni- 
ous as Lucian’s Agction of Lives; on 
the Tuesday an Eastern apologue, as 
richly coloured as the Tales of Schere- 
zade; on the Wednesday, a character 
described with the skill of La Bruyere; 
on the Thursday, a scene from common 
life, equal to the best chapters in the 
Vicar of Wakefield; on the Friday, 
somesly Horatian pleasantry on fashion- 
able follies, on hoops, patches, or pup- 
pet shows; and on the Saturday a re- 
ligious meditation, which will bear a 
Comparison with the finest passages iñ 
sillon. 410, 
. it is dangerous to select where there 
18 So much that deserves the highest 
praise, We will yenture, however, to 
say, that any person who wishes to 
form a notion of the extent and variety 
of Addison's powers, will do well to 
read at one sitting the following papers, 
the two Visits to the Abbey, the Visit 
to the Exchange, the Journal of the 
Retired Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, 
the Transmigrations of Pug the Mon- 


tax was imposed. That tax was fatal 
toa crowd of journals. ‘The Spectator, 
however, stood its ground, doubled its 
price, and, though its circulation fell 
off, still yielded a large revenue both 
to the state and to the authors. For 
particular papers, the demand was im- 
menes; of some, it is said, twenty thou- 
sand copies were required. But this 
was not all. To have the Spectator 
served up every morning with the 
bohea and rolls was a Inxury for the 
few. The majority were content to 
wait till essays enough had appeared 
to form a volume. ‘Ten thousand 
copies of each volume were immediately 
taken off, and new editions were calle 


populatién of England was then hardly 
a third of what it now is. molara 
ber of Englishmen who were m 


. 

These 

* Nos. 26, 329, 69, 317, 159, 349, 517. bese 

ers are all in the first seven volume® 

Fhe eighth must be considered as a separate 
work, 


near four thoysand when the stamp ` 


for. Tt must be remembered, that the < 


habit of reading, was probably not a 
sixth of what it now is. “A shopkegper 
or a farmer who fopnd any pleasure in 
literature, was a rarity. Nay, there was 
doubtless more than one knight of the 
shire whose country seat did nêt con- 
tain ten books, receipt books and books 
on farriery included. In these circum- 
stances, the sale of the Spectator must 
be considered as indigating a popula- 
rity quite as great as that of the most 
successful works of Sir Walter Spott 
and Mr. Dickens in our own time. 

‘At the close of 1712 the Spectator 
ceased to appear. It was probably 
felt thatthe shortfaced gentleman and 
his club had been long enough before 
the town; and that it was time to 
withdraw them, and to replace them 
by a new set of characters. Ina few 
weeks the first number of the Guardian 
was published. But the Guardian 
was unfortunate both in its birth and 
in its death. It began in dulness, and 
disappeared in a tempest of faction. 
‘The original plan was bad. Addison 
contributed nothing till sixty-six num- 
bers had appeared;.and it was then 
impossible to make the Guardian what 
the Spectator had been, Nestor Iron- 
side and the Miss Lizards were people 
to whom even he could impart no in- 
terest. He could only furnish some 
excellent little essays, both serious and 
comic; and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to 
the Guardian, during the first two 
months of its existence, is a question 
which has puzzled the editors ant bio- 
graphers, but which seems to us fo 
admit of a very easy solution. le 
was then engaged in bringing his Cato 
on the stage. 

‘The first four acts of this drama had 
been lying in his desk since his return 
from Italy. His modest and sensitive 
nature shrank from the risk of a public 
and shameful failure; and, though all 
who saw the manuscript were Jand in 
praise, some thought it possiblé that an 
audience might become impatient even 
of very good rhetoric, and advised 
Addison to print the play without 
hazarding a representation. At length, 

er many fits of apprehension, the 
Poet yielded to the urgency of his po- 
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litigal friends, who hoped that the public 
would discover some analogy between 
the followers of Cæsar and the Tories, 
between Sempronius and the apostate 
Whigs, between Cato, struggling to 
the last for the liberties of Rome, and 
the band of patriots who still stood 
firm round Halifax and Wharton. 

Addison gaye the play to the man- 
agers of Drury Bane thestre, without 
stipulating for any advantage to him- 
self. They, therefore, thought them- 
selves bound to spare no cost in scenery 
and dresses. ‘The decorations, it ig 
true, would not have pleased the skil- 
ful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’s waist- 
coat blazed with gold lace; Marcia’s 
hoop was worthy of a Duchess on the 
birthday; and Cato wore a wig worth 
fifty guineas. ‘The prologue was written 
by Pope, and is undoubtedly a dignified 
and spirited composition, ‘The part of 
the hero was excellently played by 
Booth. Steele undertook to pack a 
house. ‘The boxes were in a blaze 
with the stars of the Peers in Opposi- 
tion. ‘The pit was crowded with at- 
tentive and friendly listeners from the 
Inns of Court and the literary coffee- 
houses. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, was at 
the head ofa powerful body of auxili- 
aries from the city, warm men and 
true Whigs, but better known at Jona- 
than’s and Garraway’s than in the 
haunts of wits and critics. 

These precautions were quite super- 
fluous. The Tories, as a body, re- 
garded Addison with no unkind feel- 
ings. Nor was it for their interest, 
professing, as they did, profound reve- 
rence for law and prescription, and 
abhorrence both of popular insurrec- 
fions and of standing armies, to appro- 
priate to themselves reflections thrown 
on the great military chief and dema- 
gogue, who, with the support of the 
legions and of the common people, sub- 
verted all the ancient institutions of 
his country. Accordingly, every shout 
that was raised by the members of 
the Kit Cat was echoed by the High 
Churchmen of the October; and the 
curtain at length fell amidst thunder’ 
of unanimous applause. 


‘The delight and admiration of the 
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town were described by the Guardian 
in terms which we might attribute to 
partiality, were it not that the Exami- 
ner, the organ of the Ministry, held 
similar language. The Tories, indeed, 
found much to sneer at in the conduct 
of their opponents. Steele hadon this, 
as on other occasions, shown more zeal 
than taste or judgment. The honest 
citizens who marched under the orders 
of Sir Gibby, as he was facetiously 
called, probably knew better when to 
buy and when to sell stock then when 
to clap and yhen to hiss at a play, and 
incurred some ridicule by making the 
hypocritical Sempronius their favourite, 
and by giving to his insincere rants 
louder plaudits than they bestowed on 
the temperate eloquence of Cato. 
Wharton, too, who had the incredible 
effrontery to applaud the lines about 
flying from prosperous vice and from 
the power of impious men to a private 
station, did not escape the sarcasms of 
those who justly thought that he could 
fly from nothing more vicious or im- 
pious than himself. The epilogue, 
which was written by Garth, a zealous 
Whig, was severely and not unreason- 
ably censured as ignoble and ont of 
place, But Addison was described, 
even by the bitterest Tory writers, as 
a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose 
friendship many persons of both parties 
were happy, and whose name ought 
not to bemixed up with factious squab- 
bles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of 
the Whig party was disturbed, the most 
Severe and happy was Bolingbroke’s. 
Between two acts, he sent for Booth to 


It was April; and in April, a hun- 
„dred and thirty years ago, the London 
season Was thought to be far advanced. 
‘During & whole month, however, Cato 
was performed to overflowing houses, 
and brought into the treasury of the 
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theatre twice the gains ofvan ordinary 
spyjng. In the summer the Drury Lane 
company went down to the Act at Ox- 
ford, and there, before an audience 
which retained an affectionate remem- 
branco of Addison’s- accomplishments 
and virtues, his tragedy was acted 
during several days. The gownsmen 
began to besiege the theatre in the 
forenoon, and hy one in the afternoon 
all the seats were filled, 

About the merits of the piece which 
had so extraordinary an efivet, the 
public, we suppose, has made up its 
mind. © compare it with the mas- 
terpieces of the Attic Stage, «vith the 
great English? dramas of the time of 
Elizabeth, or even with the productions 
of Schiller's manhood, would he absurd 
indeed. Yet it contains excellent dia- 
logue and declamation, and among 
plays fashioned on the French model, 
must be allowed to rank high; not 
indeed with Athalie, or Saul; but, we 
think, not below Cinna, and certainly 
above any other English tragedy of 
the same school, aboye many of the 
plays of Corneille, above many of the 
plays of Voltaire and Alfieri, and above 
some plays of Racine, Be this as it 
may, we have little doubt that Cato 
did as much as the Tatlers, Spectators, 
and Frecholders united, to raise Ad- 
dison’s fame among his contempo- 
raries, 

The modesty and good nature of 
the successful dramatist had tamed 
even the malignity of faction, But lite- 
rarynvy, it should seem, is a fiercer 
Passion than party spirit. It was by 
d zealous Whig that the fiercest attack 
on the Whig tragedy was made, John 
Dennis published Remarks on Cato, 
which were written with some acute- 
hess and with much coarseness an 
asperity. Addison neither defended 
himself nor retaliated. On many 
points he had an excellent defence; 
and nothing would have been easier 
than to*tetaliate ; for Dennis had writ- 
ten bad odes, bad tragedies, bad come- 
dies : he had, moreover, a larger A 
than most men of those infirmities and 
eccentricities which excite naventen a 
and Addison’s power of turning eit a 
an absurd book or an absurd man int 


e was unrivalled. Addison, how- 
ever, serenely conscious of his supe- 
riority, looked with pity on his assail- 
ant, whose temper, naturally irritable 
and gloomy, had been soured by want, 
y controversy, and by literary failures. 

But among the young candidates for 
Addison’s favour there was one dis- 
tinguished by talents from the rest, 
and distinguished, we fear, not less by 
malignity and insincerity. Pope was 
only twenty-five. But his powers had 
expanded to their full maturity; fhd 
his best poem, the Rape of the Lock, 
had recently been published. Of his 
genius, Addison had alivays expressed 
high admiration. But Addison had 
early discerned, what might indeed 
have been discerned by an eye less 
penetrating than his, that the diminu- 
tive, crooked, sickly boy was eager to 
reyenge himself on society for the un- 
kindness of nature, In the Spectator, 
the Essay on Criticism had been praised 
with cordial warmth ; but a gentle hint 
had been added, that the writer of so 
excellent a poem would have done well 
to ayoid illnatured personalities. Pope, 
though evidently more galled by the 
censure than gratified by the praise, 
returned thanks for the admonition, 
and promised to profit by it. The two 
writers continued to exchange civilities, 
counsel, and small good offices. Ad- 
dison publicly extolled Pope’s miscel- 
laneous pieces; and Pope furnished 
Addison with a prologue. This did 
not last long. Pope hated Dennis, 
whom he had injured without poovo- 
cation. The appearance of the Re- 
marks on Cato gave the irritable poet 
an opportunity of venting his malice 
under the show of friendship; and such 
an opportunity could not but be wel- 
come to a nature which was implacable 
in enmity, and which always preferred 
the tortuous: to the straight path. He 
published, accordingly, the Narrative 
of the Frenzy of John Dennis., But 
Pope had mistaken his pow: He 
Was a great master of invective and 
sarcasm : he could dissect a character 
in terse and sonorous couplets, brilliant 
With antithesis ; but of dramatic talent 
he was altogether destitute. Tf he had 
written a lampoon on Dennis, such as 
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thajon Atticus, or that on Sporus, the 
old grumbler would have been crushed: 
But Pope writing dialogue resembled 
—to borrow Horace’s imagery and his 
own—a wolf, which, instead of biting, 
should take to kicking, or a monkey 
which should try to sting. The Nar- 
rative is utterly contemptible. Of ar- 
gument there is not even the show; 
and the jests are such as, if they were 
introduced into a farce, would call 
forth the hisses of the shilling gallery. 
Dennis raves,about the drama; and 
the nurse thinks that he is,calling for a 
dram. “There is,” he cries, “ no pe- 
ripetia in the tragedy, no change of 
fortune, no change at all.” “Pray, 
good sir, be not angry,” says the old 
woman; “TIl fetch change.” This is 
not exactly the pleasantry of, Addi- 
son. 

There can be no doubt that Addison 
saw through this officious zeal, and felt 
himself deeply aggrieved by it. So 
foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could 
do him no good, and, if he were 
thought to have any hand in it, must 
do him harm. Gifted with incom- 
parable powers of ridicule, he had 
never, even in self-defence, used those 
powers inhumanly or uncourteonsly ; 
and he was not disposed to let others 
make his fame and his interests a pre- 
text under which they might commit 
outrages from which he had himself 
constantly abstained. He accordingly 
declared that he had no concern in the 
Narrative, that he disapproved of it, 
and that if he answered the Remarks, 
he would answer them like a gentle- 
man; and he took care to communi- 
cate this to Dennis. Pope was bitterly 
mortified; and fo this transaction we 
#re inclined to ascribe the hatred with 
which he eves after regarded Addi- 
son. x 

In September 1713 the Guardian 
ceased to appear. Steele had rone 
mad about politics. A general election 
had justtaken place: he had been chosen 
member for Stockbridge; and he fully 
expected to play a first part in Parlia- 
ment. The immense success of the - 
Tatler and Spectator had turned his 
head. He had been the editor of both 
those papers and was not aware how 
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entirely they owed their influence and 
popularity to the genius of his fritnd. 
His spirits, always violent, were now 
excited by vanity, ambition, and fac- 
tion, to such a pitch that he every day 
committed some offence against good 
sense and good.taste. All the discreet 
and moderate members of his own 
party regretted and condemned his 
folly. “Iam in a thousand troubles,” 
Addison wrote, “about poor Dick, 
and wish that his zeal for the public 
may not be ruinous to himself. But 
he has sent gue word that he is deter- 
mined to go on, and that any advice 
Imay give him in this particular will 
haye no weight with him.” 

Steele set up a political paper called 
the Englishman, which, as it was not 
supported by contributions from Ad- 
dison, completely failed. By this work, 
by some other writings of the same 
kind, and by the airs which he gaye 
himself at the first meeting of the new 
Parliament, he made the Tories so 
angry that they determined to expel 
him, The Whigs stood by him gal- 
lantly, but were unable to save him. 
‘The vote of expulsion was regarded by 
all dispassionate men as a tyrannical 
exercise of the power of the majority. 
But Steele’s violence and folly, though 
they by no means justified the steps 
which his enemies took, had completely 
disgusted his friends; nor did he ever 
regain the place which he had held in 
the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived 
the design of adding an eighth volume 
to the Spectator. In June 1714 the 
first number of the new series appeared, 
and during about six months three 
Papers were published weekly. No- 
thing can be more striking than the 
Contrast between the Englishman and 
the eighth volume of. the Spectator, 
between Steele without Addison and 
Addison without Steele. The English- 
man is forgotten; the eighth volume 
of the Spectator contains, perhaps, the 
finest essays, both serious and playful, 
in the English Jan, age. 

Before this volume was completed, 
the death of Anne produced an entire 
change in the administration of public 
affairs, The blow fell suddenly, It 
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found the Tory party djstracted by 
internal fends, and unprepared for any 
gréat effort. Harley had just been 
disgraced. Bolingbroke, it was sup- 
posed, would be the chief minister. 
But the Queen was on her death-bed 
before the white staff had been given, 
and her last public act was to deliver 
it with a feeble hand to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury.. The emergency produced 
a coalition betwéen all sections of pub- 
lic men who were attached to the Pro- 
testant succession. 
was proclaimed without opposition. A 
Council, in which the leading Whigs 
had seats, took the direction of affairs 
till the new King should arrive, ‘The 
first act’ of the Lords J ustices was to 
appoint Addison their Secretary. 

There is an idle tradition that he 
was directed to Prepare a letter to the 
Kitig, that he could not satisfy himself 
as to the style of this composition, and 
that the Lords Justices called in a 
clerk who at once did what was wanted. 
It ìş not strange that a story so flatter- 
mg to mediocrity should be popular ; 
and we are sorry to deprive dunces of 
their consolation, But the trath must 
be told. It was well observed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, whose knowledge 
of these times was unequalled, that 


Addison never, in any official docu- 
ment, affected wit or eloquence, and 
that his despatches are, without ex- 
ception, remarkable for unpretending 
simplicity. Every body who knows 
with what ease Addison’s finest essays 
were produced must be convinced that, 
if well turned phrases had been wanted, 
he would haye had no difficulty in find- 
ing them. We are, however, inclined 
to believe, that the story is not abso- 
lutely without a foundation. It may 
well be that Addison did not know, 
till he had consulted experienced clerks 
who remembered the times when Wil- 
liam the Third was absent on the Con- 
tinent, in what form a letter from the 
Countat Regency to the King ought 
to be drawn, We think it very likely 
that the ablest statesmen of our mei 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, for example, would, 
in similar circumstances, be found quite 
as ignorant, Every office has some 


George the First ' 
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little mysteries which the dullest man 
may learn by a little attention, and 
which the greatest man cannot kifow 
by intuition, Orfe paper must be 
signed by the chief of the depart- 
ment; another by his deputy:, to a 
third the royal sign manual is ne- 
cessary. One communication is to be 
registered, and another is not. One 
sentence must be in black ink, and an- 
other in red ink. If the ablest Secre- 
tary for Ireland were moved to the 
India Board, if the ablest President of 
the India Board were moved to the 
War Office, he would require instruc- 
tion on points like these ; and we do 
not doubt that Addison required such 
instraction when he became, for the 
first time, Secretary to the Lords Jus- 
tices. 

George the First took possession of 
his kingdom without opposition. A 
new ministry was formed, and a new 
Parliament fayourable to the Whigs 
chosen. Sunderland was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and Ad- 
dison again went to Dublin as Chief 
Secretary. 

At Dublin Swift reSided ; and there 
was much speculation about the way 
in which the Dean and the Secretary 
would behave towards each other. The 
relations which existed between these 
remarkable men form an interesting 
and pleasing portion of literary history. 
They had early attached themselves to 
the same political party and to the same 
patrons. While Anne’s Whig ministry 
was in power, the visits of Swit to 
London and the official residence of 
‘Addison ım Ireland had given them 
opportunities of knowing each other. 
They were the two shrewdest observ- 
ers of their age. But their observations 
on each other had led them to favour- 
able conclusions, Swift did full justice 
to the rare powers of conversation 
which were latent under the bashful 
deportment of Addison. Addison, on 
the other hand, discerned mufi good 
Nature under the severe look and man- 
ner of Swift; and, indeed, the Swift of 
1708 and the Swift of 1738 were two 
Very different men. ra ; 

But the paths of the two friends di- 
verged widely, The Whig statesmen 
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loaded Addison with solid benefits 
Thêy praised Swift, asked him to 
dinner, and did nothing more for him, 
His profession laid them under a difi- 
culty. In the State they could not pro- 
mote him ; and they had reason to fear 
that, by bestowing preferment in the 
Church on the author of the Tale of a 
Tub, they might give scandal to the 
public, which hago high opinion of 
their orthodoxy. He did not make fair 
allowance for the difficulties which 
prevented Halifax and Somers from 
serving him, thought hjmself an ill 
used man, sacrificed honour and con- 
sistency to revenge, joined the Tories, 
and became their most formidable 
champion. He soon found, however, 
that his old friends were less to blame 
than he had supposed. The dislike 
with which the Queen and the heads of 
the Church regarded him was insur- 
mountable; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he obtained an ecclesias- 
tical dignity of no great value, on con 
dition of fixing his residence in a 
country which he detested. 

Difference of political opinion had 
produced, not indeed a quarrel, but a 
coolness between Swift and Addison. 
They at length ceased altogether to see 
each other. Yet there was between 
them a tacit compact like that between 
the hereditary guests in the Iliad. 
"Ezytc 8) arkni Baths: Had d duiasv 
TherAei pelr ipei Tests xdurel =! ixixeuges, 
Kersivtiy, öv xi Sate ys when xed wore) zizt, 
Terre 8 ecb cel Agalon, tvecigtzety, by x6 dirnar, 

Tt is not strange that Addison, who 
calumniated and’ insulted nobody, 
should not haye calumniated or in- 


sulted Swift. But it is remarkable that 
Swift, to whom neither genius nor virtue 
was sacred, and who generally seemed 
to find, like most other renegades, a 
peculiar pleasure in attacking old 
friends, should have shown so much 
respect and tenderness to Addison, 
Fortune had now changed. The ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover had 
secured in England the liberties of the 
people, and in Ireland the dominion of 
the Protestant caste. To that caste 
Swift was more odious than any other 
man. He was hooted and even pelted 
in the streets of Dublin ; and could not 
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venture to ride along the strand for his 
health without the attendance of arthed 
ervants. Many whom he had formerly 
served now libelled and insulted him. 
At this time Addison arrived. He had 
peen adyised not to show the smallest 
civility to the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
He had answered, with admirable 
spirit, that it might be necessary for 
men whose fidelity tẹ their party was 
suspected, to hold no intercourse with 
political opponents ; but that one who 
had been a steady Whig, in the worst 
times might,,.venture, when the good 
cause was triumphant, to shake hands 
with an old friend who was one of the 
vanquished Tories, His kindness was 
soothing to the proud and cruelly 
wounded spirit of Swift; and the two 
great satirists resumed their habits of 
friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose 
political opinions agreed with his shared 
his good fortune. He took Tickell with 
him to Ireland. He procured for Budgell 
a lucrative place in the same kingdom. 
Ambrose Phillipps was provided for in 
England, Steele had injured himself 
so much by his eccentricity and per- 
yerseness, that he obtained but a very 
small part of what he thought his due, 
He was, however, kuighted; he had a 
place in the household; and he subse- 
quently received other marks of favour 
from the Court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ire- 
land. In 1715 he quitted his secreta- 
ryship for a seat at the Board of Trade. 
In the same year his comedy of the 
Drummer was brought on the stage. 
The name of the author was not an- 
nounced; the piece was coldly received; 
and some critics hive expressed a 
doubt whether it were really Addit 
son’s, To us the evidence, both ex- 
ternal and internal, seems decisive. It 
is Not in Addison’s best manner; 
but it contains numerous passages 
which no other writer known to us 
could have produced. It was again 
performed after Addison's death, and, 
being known to be his, was loudly ap- 

plauded. 

Towards the close of the ye, 
while the Rebellion was stili r 
Scotland, Addison published the 


first 
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number of a paper called the+Free- 
holder. Among his political works the 
Fréeholder is entitled to the first place. 
Even in the Spect{itor there are few 
serious papers nobler than the charac- 
ter ofchis friend Lord Somers, and cer- 
tainly no satirical papers superior to 
those in which the Tory foxhunter is 
introduced. This character is‘the ori 

ginal of Squire Western, and is drawn 
with all Fieldin$’s force, and with a 
delicacy of which Fielding was altoge- 
the? destitute. As none of Addison’s 
works exhibit stronger marks of his 
genius than the Freeholder, so none 
does more honour to his moral cha- 
racter. It is difficult to extol too highly 
the candour and humanity of a poli- 
tical writer whom even the excitement 
of civil war cannot hurry into unseemly 
violence. Oxford, it is well known, 
was then the stronghold of Toryism. 
The High Street had been repeatedly 
lined with bayonets in order to keep 
down the disaffected gownsmen; and 
traitors pursued by the messengers of 
the Government had been coricealed in 
the garrets of seyeral colleges. Yet the 
admonition which, even under such cir- 
„cumstances, Addison addressed to the 
University, is singularly gentle, re- 
spectful, and even affectionate: Indeed, 
he could not find it in his heart to denl 
harshly even with imaginary persons, 
His foxhunter, though ignorant, stupid, 
and violent, is at heart a good fellow, 


and is at last reclaimed hy the cle- 
mency of the King. Steele was dissa- 
tisfiee with his friend’s moderation, 
and, though he acknowledged that the 
Freeholder was excellently written, 
complained that the ministry played 
ona lute when it was necessary to blow 
the trumpet. He accordingly deter- 
mined to execute a flourish after his 
own fashion, and tried to rouse the 
public spirit of the nation by means © 
a paper called the Town Talk, „whic 
is now as utterly forgotten as his A 
glishmä?4 as his Crisis, as his Letter ie 
the Bailif of Stockbridge, as his magr, 
in short, as eyery gie that he wt 
without the help of Addison. „Fal 
In the Sert in A fat 
mer was acted, and in which te mi 


numbers of the Freeholder appeared, 
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the eStrangement of Pope and Addison 
became complete. Addison had fom 
the first scen thatsPope was false and 
malevolent. Pope had discovered that 
Addison was jealous. The discovery 
Was made in a strange manner.” Pope 
had written the Rape of the Lock, in 
two cantos, without supernatural ma- 
chinery. ‘These two cantos had been 
loudly applauded, and by none more 
loudly than by Addison. ‘Then Pope 
thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, 
Ariel, Momentilla, Crispissa, and Um- 
bricl, and resolved to interweave the 
Rosicrucian mythology with the original 
fabric. “He asked Addison’s advice. 
Addison said that the poem as it stood 
was a delicious little thing, and en- 
treated Pope not to run the risk of 
marring what was so excellent in trying 
to mend it. Pope afterwards declared 
that this insidious counsel first opened 
his eyes to the baseness of him who 
gaye it. 

Now there can be no doubt that 
Pope’s plan was most ingenious, and 
that he afterwards executed it with 
great skill and success. But does it 
necessarily follow that Addison's ad- 
vice was bad? And if Addison’s ad- 
vice was, bad, does it necessarily follow 
that it was given from bad motives ? 
If a friend were to ask us whether we 
would advise him to risk his all ina 
lottery of which the chances were ten 
to one ageinst him, we should do our 
best to dissuade him from running 
such a risk. Even if he were so lucky 
as to get the thirty thousand Pound 
prize, we should not admit that we had 
counselled him ill; and we should cer- 
tainly think it the height of injustice in 
him to accuse us of having been ac- 
tuated by malice. We think Addison’s 
advice good advice, It rested on a 
sound principle, the result of long and 
wide experience. The general rule un- 
doubtedly is that, when a successful 
work of imagination has bee- pro- 
duced, it should not be recast. We 
cannot at this moment call to mind a 
Single instance in which this rule has 
been transgressed with happy effect, 
except the instance of the Rape of the 
Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem. 
Akenside recast his Pleasures of the 

Vou. IL 
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Ingination, and his Epistle to Curio. 
Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by 
the success with which he had expanded 
and remodelled the Rape of the Lock, 
made the same experiment on the Dun- 
ciad. All these attempts failed. Who 
was to foresee that Pope would, once 
in his life, be able to do what he could 
not himself do twice, and what nobody 
else has ever doñe ? s, 

Addison’s advice was good. But had 
it been bad, why should we pronounce 
it dishonest ?* Scott tells us that one of 
his best friends predicte@ the failure of 
Waverley. Herder adjured Goethe not 
to take so unpromising a subject as 
Faust, Hume tried to dissuade Robert- 
son from writing the History of Charles 
the Fifth. Nay, Pope himself was one 
of those who prophesied thùt Cato 
would never succeed on the stage, and 
adyised Addison to print it without 
risking a representation. But Scott, 
Goethe, Robertson, Addison, had the 
good sense and generosity to give their 
advisers credit for the best intentions, 
Pope’s heart was not of the same kind 
with theirs. 

In 1715, while he was engaged in 
translating the Iliad, he met Addison 


ata coffeehouse. Phillipps and Budgell 
were there ; but their sovereign got rid 
of them, and asked Pope to dine with 
him alone. After dinner, Addison said 
that he lay under a difficulty which he 
wished to explain. “Tickell?” he said, 
“translated some time ago the first 
book ofthe Iliad. I have promised to 
look it over and correct it. I cannot 
therefore ask to see yours; for that 
would be double dealing.” -Pope made 
a civil reply, and begged that his se- 
gond book might have the advantage 
of Addison’s revision. Addison readily 
agreed, looked over the second book, 
and sent it back with warm commenda- 
tions. 3 

Tickell’s version of the first book 
appeared soon after this conversation. 
In the preface, all rivalry was earnestly 
disclaimed. Tickell declared that he 
should not go on with the Iliad, That 
enterprise he should leave to powers 
which he admitted to be superior to 
his own. His only view, he said, in 
publishing this specimen was to be- 

Aa 3 
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speak the favour of the public t6 a 
translation of the Odyssey, in which 
he had made some progress, 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted fol- 
lowers, pronounced both the versions 
good, but maintained that Tickell’s 
had more of the original. The town 
gave a decided preference to Pope's. 
We. do not think it worth while to 
settle such ‘a question of precedence. 
Neither of the rivals can be said to 
have translated the Iliad, unless, in- 
deed, the word ttanslatiĝn be used in 
the sense whith it bears in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. When Bot- 
tom makes his appearance with an 
ass’s head instead of his own, Peter 
Quince exclaims, “Bless thee! Bot- 
tom, bless thee! thou art translated.” 
In this Sense, undoubtedly, the readers 
of either Pope or Tickell may very 
properly exclaim, “Bless thee! Ho- 
mer; thot art translated indeed.” 

Our readers will, we hope, agree 
with us in thinking that no man in 
Addison’s situation could have acted 
more fairly and kindly, both towards 
Pope, and towards 'Tickell,, than he 

appears to have done. But an odious 
suspicion had sprung up in the mind 
of Pope. He fancied, and he soon 
firmly believed, that there was a deep 
conspiracy against his fame and his 
fortunes, ‘The work on which he had 
staked his reputation was to be de- 
preciated. The subscription, on which 
rested his hopes of a competence, was 
to be defeated. With this view Addi- 
son had made a rival translation : 
Tickell had consented to father it; 
and the wits of Button’s had united 
to puff it. o 

Is there any external evidence te 
Support this grave ‘accusation? The 
“answer is short. There is absolutely 
none, 

Was there any internal evidence 
which proved Addison to be the author 
of this version 2 Was it a work which 
Tickell was incapable of producing ? 
Surely not.” Tickell was a Fellow of a 
College at Oxford, and must be sup- 
posed to have been able to construc 
the Iliad; and he was a better versifier 
than his friend. We are not aware 


that Pope pretended to have discovered 
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any turns of expression ‘peculiar to 
Addison. Had such turns of expres- 
sion been discovered, they would be 
sufficiently accounted for by supposing 
Addison to have corrected his friend’s 
lines, as he owned that he had done. 

Is there any thing in the character 
of the accused persons which makes 
the accusation probable? We answer 
confidently — nothing. Tickell was 
long after this time described by Popo 
hinaself as a very fair and worthy man. 
Addison had been, during many years, 
before the public. Literary pivals, po- 
litical opponents, had kept their eyes 
on him. But neither envy nor faction, 
in their utmost rage, had ever imputed 
to him a single deviation from the laws 
of honour and of social morality, Had 
he been indeed a man meanly jealous 
of fame, and capable of stooping to 
base and wicked arts for the pur- 
pose of injuring his competitors, would 
his vices have remained latent so long ? 
He was a writer of tragedy: had he 
ever injured Rowe? He was a writer 
of comedy: had he not done ample 
justice to Congreve, and given valuable 
help to Steele? He was a pamph- 
leteer: have not his good nature and 
generosity been acknowledged by Swift, 
his rival in fame and his adversary in 
polities ? 

‘That Tickell should have been guilty 
of a villany seems to us highly impro- 
bable. That Addison should have been 
guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
imprgbable. But that these two men 
should have conspired together to 
commit a villany seems to us impro- 
bable in a tenfold degree. All that 
is known to us of their intercourse 
tends to prove, that it was not the 
intercourse of two accomplices in crime. 
These are some of the lines in whi 
Tickell poured forth his sorrow ovet 
the coffin of Addison: 


“Or do¥ythou warn poor mortals left bo- 


hind, a 
A task well suited to thy gentle min 
On, if sometimes thy spotless form ey 
To’ me thine aid, thou guardian 


Wi ais misguides me, OF when fear 
what distresses, or When pleasure 
charms, - 
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In sient whisperings puror thoughts im-|sych a man as this should aitribute to 
others that which he felt within himself, 


And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 3 £ 
Lead through the,paths thy virtue trod A plain, probable, coherent explanation 


betore, is frankly giv hi He is certai 
Till bliss <I 2 nkly given to him. He is certain 
agoan join, nor desth can part us| that it is all a romance. A line of 


° conduct scrupulonsly fair, and even 
In what words, we should like to | friendly, is E ani him, ` He 
know, did this guardian genius invite | is convinced that it is merely a cover 
his pupil to join in a plan such as the} for a vile intrigue by which he is to be 
Editor of the Satirist would hardly | disgraced and vuined. It is vain to 
dare to propose to the Editor of the} ask him for proofs. He has none, and 
Age? p, wants nonc, except those which he car- 
We do not accuse Pope of bringing} ries in his own bosom. 
an accusation which he knew to be} Whether Pope's maligmity at length 
false. We have not the smallest doubt | provoked Addison to retaliate for ‘the 
that he-belieyed it to be truc; and the} first and last time, cannot now be 
evidence on which he believed it he| known with certainty. We have only 
found in his own bad heart. His own | Pope’s story, which runs thus, A 
life was one long series of tricks, as] pamphlet appeared containing some 
mean and as malicious as that of which| reflections which stung Pops to the 
he suspected Addison and Tickell. He | quick. What those reflections were, 
was all stiletto and mask. To injure, | and whether they were reflections of 
to insult, and to save himself from the | which he had a right to complain, we 


consequences of injury and insult by 
lying and equivocating, was the habit 
of his life. He published a lampoon 
on the Duke of Chandos ; he was taxed 
with it; and he lied and equivocated. 
He published a Jampoon on Aaron 
Hill; he was taxcd-with it; and he 
lied and equivocated. He published a 
still fouler lampoon on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague ; he was taxed with 
it; and he lied with more than usual 
effrontery and yehemence. He pyffed 
himself and abused his enemies under 
feigned names. He robbed himself of 
his own letters, and then raised the 
hue and cry after them. Besides his 
frauds of malignity, of fear, of interest, 
and of vanity, there were frauds which 
he scems to have committed from love 
of fraud alone. He had a habit of 
stratagem, 0 pleasure in outwitting all 
who came near him, Whatever ‘his 
object might be, the indirect road to it 
was that which he preferred, For Bo- 
lingbroke, Pope undoubtedly felt as 
much love and,veneration as it was in 
his nature to feel for any hundin being. 
Yet Pope was scarcely dead when it 
was discovered that, from no motive 
exéept the mere love of artifice, he 
had been guilty of an act of gross per- 
fidy to Bolingbroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that 


have now no means of deciding, ‘The 
Earl of Warwick, a foolish and vicious 
lad, who regarded Addison with the 
feelings with which such lads gene- 
rally regard their best friends, told 
Pope, truly or falsely, that this pamph- 
let had been written by Addison's di- 
rection, When we consider what 2 
tendency stories have to grow, in pass- 
ing even from one honest man to an- 
other honest man, and when we con- 
sider that to the name of honest man 
neither Pope nor the Earl of Warwick 
hada claim, we are not disposed to 
attach much importance to-this anec- 
dote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was 
furious, He had already sketched the 
character of Atticus in prose. In his 
anger he turned this prose into the bril- 

iant- and energetic lines which every 
body knows by licart, or ought to know 
by heart, and sent them to Addison, 
One charge which Pope has enforced 
with great skill is probably not with- 
out foundation. Addison was, we are 
inclined to believe, too fond of presid- 
ing over a circle of humble friends, 
Of the other imputations which these 
famous lines are intended to convey, 
scarcely one has eyer been proved to be 
just, and some are certainly false That 
Addison was not in the habit of “ damn- 
AA 2 
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ing with faint praise” appears frgm 
“innumerable passages in his writings, 
and from none more than from those in 
which he mentions Pope. And it is 
not merely unjust, but ridiculous, © 
describe a man who made the fortune 
of almost every one of his intimate 
friends, as “so obliging that he ne’er 
obliged.” i 
That Addison felt tke sting of Pope’s 
satire keenly, we cannot doubt. That 
he was conscious of one of the weak- 
nesses with which he way reproached, 
is highly probable. But his heart, we 
firmly believe, acquitted him of the 
gravest part of the accusation. He 
acted like himself. As a satirist he 
Was, at his own weapons, more than 
Pope’s match; and he would have been 
at no loss for topics. A distorted and 
diseased body, tenanted by a yet more 
distorted and diseased mind; spite and 
enyy thinly disguised by sentiments as 
beneyolent and noble as those which 
Sir Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph 
Surface; a feeble sickly licentiousness; 
an odious love of filthy and noisome 
images; these were things which a ge- 
nius less powerful than that to which 
we owe the Spectator could easily haye 
held up to the mirth and hatred of 
mankind. Addison had, moreoyer, at 
his command, other means of yengeance 
which a bad man would not have scru- 
pled to use, He was powerful in the 
state. Pope was a Catholic; and, in 
those times, a minister would have 
found it easy to harass the most inno- 
cent Catholic by innumerable petty 
vexations. Pope, near twenty years 
later, said that “through the lenity of 
the government alone he could live 
with comfort.” “Consider,” he ex- 
claimed, “the injury that a man o 
high rank and credit mey do to a pri- 
vate person, under penal laws and 
many other disadvantages.” It is pleas- 
ing’ to reflect that the only reyenge 
which Addison took was to insert in 
the Freeholder a warm encomium on 
the translation of the Iliad, and to ex- 
hort all lovers of learning to put down 
their names as subscribers, There could 
be no doubt, he said, from the speci- 
mens already published, that the mas- 
terly hand of Pope would do as much 
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for Homer as Dryden had donu for 
Virgil. From that time to the end of 
his life, he always treated Pope, by 
Pope’s own acknowledgment, with jus- 
tice. Friendship was, of course, at an 
end. ° 

One reason which induced the Earl 
of Warwick to play the ignominious 
part of talebearer on this occasion, may 
have been his dislike of the marriage 
which was about to take place between 
his mother and Addison. The Coun- 
tess Dowager, a daughter of the old 
and honourable family of the Middle- 
tons of Chirk, a family which, in any 
country but ours, would be calles. noble, 
resided at Holland House. Addison 
had, during some years, occupied at 
Chelsea a small dwelling, once the 
abode of Nell Gwynn. Chelsea is now 
a districtof London, and Holland Housé 
may be called a town residence. But, 
in the days of Anne and George the 
First, milkmaids and sportsmen wan- 
dered between green hedges and over 
fields bright with daisies, from Kensing- 
ton almost to the shore of the ‘Thames. 
Addison and Lady. Warwick vere coun- 
try neighbours, and became intimate 
friends. The great wit and scholar 
tried to allure the young Lord from 
the fashionable amusements of beating 
watchmen, breaking windows, and roll- 
ing women in hogsheads down Holborn 
Hill, to the study of letters and the 
practice of virtue. These well meant 
exertions did little good, however, either 
to the disciple or to the master. Tord 
Warwick grew up å rake; and Addison 
fell in love. The mature beauty of the 
Countess has been celebrated by poets 
in language which, after a very large 
allowance has been made for flattery, 
would lead us to believe that she was & 
fine woman; and her rank doubtless 
heightened her attractions. The court- 
ship was long. The hopes of the lover 
appear to have risen and fallen with 
the fortunes of his party. His attach- 
ment wae at length matter of anc 
toriety that, when he visited Irelan¢ ee 
the last time, Rowe addressed SoTollAn d 
solatory verses to the Chloe of ianea 
House. TIt strikes us as a little strang 


i should be 
that, in these verses, Addison § 
called Lycidas, a name of singularly 
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p 3 
evil omen for a swain just about to cross 
St. George’s Channel. ? 

At length Chlĝe capitulated. Addi- 
Son was indeed able to treat with her 
on equal terms. He had reason to ex- 
pect preferment even higher thin that 
which he had attained. . He had inhe- 
rited the fortune of a brother who died 
Governor of Madras. He had pur- 
chased an estate in Warwickshire, and 
had been welcomed to his domain in 
very tolerable.verse by one of the 1feigh- 
bouring squires, the poetical foxhunter, 
William Somerville. In August 1716, 
the newspapers announced that Joseph 
Addison, Esquire, famous for many ex- 
cellent works both in verse and prose, 
had espoused the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick. 

He now fixed his abode at Holland 
House, a, house which can boast of a 
greater number of inmates distinguish- 
ed in political and literary history than 
any other private dwelling in England. 
His portrait still hangs there. The 
features are pleasing; the complexion 
is remarkably fair; but, in the expres- 
sion, we trace rathe? the gentleness of 
his disposition than the force and keen- 
ness of his intellect. 

Not jong after his marriage he reach- 
ed the height of civil greatness. The 
Whig Government had, during some 
time, been torn by internal dissensions. 
Lord Townshend led one section of the 
Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. 
At length, in the spring of 1717, Sun- 
derland triumphed. ‘Townshend re- 
tired from office, and was accompanied 
by Walpole and Cowper. Sunderland 
proceeded to reconstruct the Ministry; 
and Addison was appointed Secretary 
of State. It is certain that the Seal 
were pressed upon him, and were at 
first declined by him. Men equally 
versed in official business might easily 
have been found; and his colleagues 
knew that they could not expect assist- 
ance from him in debate. «He owed 
his elevation to his popularity, to his 
stainless probity, and to his literary 
fame, 

But scarcely had Addison entered 
the Cabinet when his health began to 
fail. From one serious attack he re- 
covered in the autumn; and his recovery 
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Was celebrated in Latin verses, worthy 
of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, 
who was then at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A relapse soon took place; 
and, in the following spring, Addison 
was prevented by a severe asthma from 
discharging the dutics of his post. He 
resigned it, and was succeeded by his 
friend Craggs, 3, young man whose na- 
tural parts, though little improyed by 
cultivation, were quick and showy, 
whose graceful person and winning 
manners had made him generally ac- 
ceptable in society, and who, if he had 
lived, would ‘probably have been the 
most formidable of all the rivals of 
Walpole. `: 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume. 


“The Ministers, therefore, were able to 


bestow on Addison a retiring pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. In 
what form this pension, was given we 
are not told by the biographers, and 
have not time toinguire. But it is cer- 
tain that Addison did not vacate his 
seat in the House of Commons. 

Rest of mind and body seem to have 
re-established his health; and he thank- 
ed God, with cheerful piety, for having 
set him free both from his ofice and 
from his asthma, Many years seemed 
to be before him, and he meditated 
many works, a tragedy on the death of 
Socrates, a translation of the Psalms, a 
treatise on the evidences of Christianity 
Of this last performance, a part, which 
we could well spare, has come down 
to us. 

But the fatal complaint soon returned, 
and gradually prevailed against all the 
resources of medicine. Itis melancholy 
to think that the last months of such a 
life should have peen oyerclouded both 
by domestic and by political vexations, 
A tradition which began early, which 
has been generally received, and to 
which we have nothing to oppose, has 
represented his wife as an arrogant and 
imperious woman. It is said that, till 
his health failed him, he was glad to 
escape from the Countess Dowager and 
her magnificent diningroom, blazing 
with the gilded devices of the House of 
Rich, to some tavern where he could 
enjoy @ laugh, a talk about Virgil and 
Boileau, and a bottle of claret, with the 
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fricnds of his happier days. All the 
friends, however, were not left to him. 
Sir Richard Steele had been gradually 
estranged by various causes. He con- 
sidered himself as ‘one who, in evil 
times, had brayed martyrdom for his 
political principles, and demanded, 
when the Whig party was triumphant, 
a large compensation for what he had 
suffered when it was militant. The 
Whig leaders took a very different view 
of his claims. They thought that he 
had, by his own petulance and folly, 
brought them ds well as himself into 
trouble, and though they did not abso- 
lutely neglect him, doled out favours 
to him with a sparing hand. It was 
natural that he should be angry with 


them, and especially angry with Addi- 
son. Buf what aboye all seems to have 
disturbed Sir Richard, was the eleva- 
tion of Tickell, who, at thirty, was 
made by Addison Undersecretary of 
State; while the Editor of the Tatler 
` and Spectator, the author of the Crisis, 
the member for Stockbridge who had 
heen persecuted for firm adherence to 
the House of Hanover, was, at near 
fifty, forced, after many solicitations 
and complaints, to content himself with 
a share in the patent of Drury Lane 
theatre. Steele himself says, in his 
celebrated letter to Congreve, that Ad- 
dison, by his preference of Tickell, 
“incurred the warmest resentment of 
other gentlemen;” and every thing 
seems to indicate that, of those resent- 
ful gentlemen, Steele was himself one, 
While poor Sir Richard was brooding 
over what he considered as Addison’s 
unkindness, a new cause of quarrel 
arose. The Whig party, already di- 
vided against itself, was rent by a new 
Schism. The celebrated Rill for limit- 
mg the number of Peers had been 
brought in. The proud Duke of Somer- 
Set, first in rank of all the nobles whose 
religion permitted them to sit in Par- 
Hament, was the ostensible author of the 
measure. But it was supported, and 
in truth devised, by the Prime Minister. 
We are satisfied that the Bill was 
most pernicious ; and we fear that the 
motives which induced Sunderland to 
frame it were not honourable to him, 
But we cannot deny that it was sup- 
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ported by many of the best ‘and wisest 
menf thatage. Nor was this strange, 
The royal prerogative had, within the 
memory of the generation then in the 
vigour gf life, been so grossly abused, 
that it was still regarded with a jea- 
lousy which, when the peculiar situ- 
ation of the House of Brunswick is 
considered, may perhaps be called im- 
mocerate. The particular prerogative 
of creating peers had, in the opinion 
of the Whigs, been grossly abused by 
Queen Anne’s last ministry; and even 
the Tories admitted that her Majesty, 
in swamping, as it has since been, called, 
the Upper House, had done what only 
an extreme case could justify. The 
theory of the English constitution, ac- 
cording to many high authorities, was 
that three independent powers, the 
sovereign, the nobility, and the com- 
mons, ought constantly to act as checks 
on cach other. If this theory were 
sound, it seemed) to follow that to put 
one of these powers under the abso- 
lute control of the’ other two, was ab- 
surd. -` But if the number of peers were 
unlimited, it could® not well be denied 
that the Upper House was under the 
absolute control of the Crown and the 
Commons, and was indebted only to 
their moderation for any power which 
it might be suffered to retain. 

Steele took part with the Opposition, 
Addison with the Ministers. Steele, 
in & paper called the Plebeian, vehe- 
mently attacked the bill. Sunderland 
called for help on Addison, and Addi- 
son obeyed the call. In a paper called 
the Old Whig, he answered, and indeed 
refuted, Steele’s arguments, It scems 
to us that the premises of both the 
controversialists were unsound, that on 
those premises Addison reasoned well 
and Steele ill, and that consequently 
Addison brought out a false conclusion 
while Steele blundered upon the truth. 
In style, in wit, and in politeness, 


Addison maintained his superiority, . 


though the Old Whig is by noe 
one of his happiest performances. h 
At first, both the anonymous Oppo: 


nents observed the laws of propriety.. 


t him- 
But at length Steele so far forgot a 
Self as to throw an odious ya eee 
on the morals of the chicfs of the a 
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ministration, Addison replied with 
severity, but, in our opinion, with less 
Severity than was.due to so grave an 
offence against morality and decorum; 

` nor did he, in his just anger, forget for 
a moment the laws of good taste and 
good breeding. One calumny which 
has been often repeated, and never yet 
contradicted, it is our duty to expose. 
It is asserted in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, that Addison designated Steele 
as “]ittle Dicky.” This assertion was 
repeated by Johnson, who had never 
seen the Old Whig, and was therefore 
excusable. It has also been repeated 
by Miss Aikin, who has seen the Old 
Whig, and for whom therefore there is 
less excuse. Nowy, it is true that the 
words “little Dicky” occur inthe Old 
Whig, and that Steele’s name was 
Richard. It is equally true that the 
words “little Isaac” occur in the 
Duenna, and that Newton’s name was 
Isane. But we confidently affirm that 
Addison’s little Dicky had no more to 
do with Steele, than Sheridan’s little 
Isaac with Newton. If we apply the 
words “little Dicky” to Steele, we 
deprive a very lively and ingenious 
passage, not only of all its wit, but of 
allits meaning. Little Dicky was the 
nicknathe of Henry Norris, an actor of 
remarkably small stature, but of great 
humour, who played the usurer Gomez, 
then a most popular part, in Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar.* 


® Wowill transcriba the whole paragra h. 
How it can ever have been misundeystood is 
unintelligible to us. 

“But our author's chief concern is for the 
poor House of Commons, whom he repre- 
sents as naked and defenceless, when the 
Crown, by losing this prerogative, would be 
less able to protect them against the powe: 
of a House of Lords. Who forbears Jaugh- 
ing when the Spanish Friar represents little 
Dicky, under the person of Gomez, insult- 
ing the Colonel that was able to fright him 
out of his wits with a single frown? This 
Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a dragon, 

ot him down, the Devil being strong in 
Fan and gave him bastinado oy_bastinado, 
and buffet on buffet, which the poor Colonel, 
being prostrate, suffered with a most Chris- 
tian patience. The improbability of the 
fact never fails to raise mirth in the au- 
dience; and one may venture to answer for 
a British House of Commons, if we ma: 
guess, from its conduct hitherto, that it will 
Scarce be either so tarse or so weak as our 
author supposes.” 
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e The merited reproof which Stecle 
had received, though softened by some 
kind and courteous expressions, galled 
him bitterly, He replied with little 
orce and great acrimony; but no re- 
joinder appeared. Addison was fast 
hastening to his grave; and had, we 
may well suppose, little disposition to 
prosecute a quarrel with an old friend. 
Hiscomplaint kad terminated in dropsy- 
He bore up long and manfully. But at 
length ke abandoned all hope, dis- 
missed his physicians, and calmly pre- 
pared himself to die. o 
His works he intrusted to the care 
of Tickell, and dedicated them a very 
few days before his death to Craggs, 
in a letter written with the sweet and 
graceful eloquence of a Saturday's 
Spectator. In this, his lastecomposi- 
tion, he alluded to his approaching end 
in words so manly, so cheerful, and so 
tender, that it is difficuit to read them 
without tears. At the same time he 
earnestly recommended the interests 
of Tickell to the care of Craggs. 
Within a few hours of the time at 
which this dedication was written, Ad- 
dison sent to beg Gay, who was then 
living by his wits about town, to come 
to Holland House. Gay went, and was 
received with great kindness. To his 
amazement his forgiveness was im- 
plored by the dying man. Poor Gay, 
the most good-natured and simple of 
mankind, could not imagine what he 
had to forgive. There was, however, 
some wrong, the remembrance of which 
weighed on Addison’s mind, and which 
he declared himself anxious to repair, 
He was in a state of extreme exhaus- 
tion; and the parting was doubtless a 
friendly one on both sides. Gay sup- 
posed that somesplan to serve him had 
been in agitation at Court, and had 
been frustrated: by Addison’s influence 
Nor is this improbable. Gay haq paid 
assiduous court to the royal family, 
$ $ Š ` 
But in the Queen’s days he had been 
the enlogist of Bolingbroke and was 
still connected with many Tories: Tt 
is not strange that Addison, while 
heated by conflict, should have thought 


y | himself justified in 


h obstructing the pre- 

ferment of one whom he might regard 

as a political enemy. Natier is it 
AAS 
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strange that, when reviewing his whole 
life, and earnestly scrutinizing all his 
motives, he should think that he had 
acted an unkind and ungenerous part, 
in using his power against a distressed 
man of letters, who was as harmless 
and as helpless as a child. 

One inference may be drawn from 
this anecdote. It appears that Addi- 
son, on his death-bed, called himself to 
a strict account, and was not at ease 
till he had asked pardon for an injury 
which it was not even suspected that 
he had committgd, for an injury which 
would have caused disquiet only to 
& very tender conscience. Is it not 
then reasonable to infer that, if he had 
really been guilty of forming a base 
Conspiracy against the fame and for- 
tunes of æ rival, he would have ex- 
pressed some remorse for so serious a 
crime? But it is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply argumente and evidence for the 
defence, when there is neither argu- 
ment nor evidence for the accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were 
perfectly serene. His interview with 
his son-in-law is universally known. 
“See,” he said, “how a Christian can 
die.” The picty of Addison was, in 
truth, of a singularly cheerful charac- 
ter. The feeling which predominates 
in all his devotional writings, is grati- 
tude, God was to him the allwise and 
allpowerful friend who had watched 
over his cradle with more than mater- 
nal tenderness; who had listened to 
his cries before they could form them- 
selves in prayer; who had preserved 
his youth from the snares of vice ; who 
had made his cup run over with worldly 
blessings; who had doubled the value 
of those blessings, by” bestowing a 
thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear 
friends to partake them; who had re- 
buked the waves of the Ligurian gulf, 
had purified the autumnal air of the 

‘ampagna, and had restrained the 
avalanches of Mont Cenis, Of the 
Psalms, his fayourite was that which 
represents the Ruler of all things under 
the endearing image of a shepherd, 
whose crook guides the flock safe, 
through gloomy and desolate glens, to 
meadows well watered and rich with 
herbage. On that goodness to which 
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he ascribed all the happiness of his 
life, he relied in the hour of death with 
the love which casteth out fear. He 
died on the seyenteenth of June 1719, 
He had just entered on his forty-cighth 
year, « r 

His body lay in state in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, ånd was borne thence 
to the Abbey at dead of night. The 
choir sang a funeral hymn. Bishop 
Atterbury, one of those Tories who 
had loved and honoured the most ac- 
complished of the Whigs, met the 
corpse, and led the procession by 
torchlight, round the shrine of Saint 
Edward and the graves of the,Plan- 
tagenets, to the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. On the north side of that 
Chapel,-in the vault of the House of 
Albemarle, the coffin of Addison lies 
next to the coflin of Montague. Yet 
a few months; and the same mourners 
passed again along the same aisle, 
The same sad anthem was again 
chanted. The same vault was again 
opened; and the coffin of Craggs was 
Placed close to the coflin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the me- 
mory of Addison; but one alone is 
now remembered. Tickell bewailed 
his friend in an elegy which would do 
honour to the greatest name ‘in our 
literature, and which unites the energy 
and magnificence of Dryden to the 
tenderness and purity of Cowper. This 
fine poem was prefixed to a superb 
edition of Addison’s works, which was 
published, in 1721, by subscription. 
The names of the subscribers proved 
how widely his fame had been spread. 
That his countrymen should be eager 
to possess his writings, even in a costly 
form, is not wonderful. But it is won- 
erful that, though English literature 
was then little studied on the conti- 
nent, Spanish Grandees, Italian Pre- 
lates, Marshals of France, should be 
found in the list. Among the most 
remarkable names are those of the 
Queen of*Sweden, of Prince La 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of a 
Dukes of Parma, Modena, and eae 
talla, of the Doge of Genoa, a Du- 
Regent Orleans, and of Gardia edi- 
bois. We ought to add A aan 
tion, though eminently beautiful, 
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some important points defective; nor, 
indeed, do we yet possess a complete 
collection of Addison’s writings. 

It is strange that neither his opulent 
and noble widow, nor any of his power- 
ful and attached friends, should have 
thought of placing even a simple tablet, 
inscribed with his name, on the walls 
of the Abbey. It was not till three 
generations had lenghed and wept 
over his pages that the omission was 
supplied by the public veneration, At 
length, in our own time, his image, 
skilfully graven, appeared in Poet's 
Corner. It represents him, as we can 
conceive him, clad in his dressing- 
gown, and freed from his wig, step- 
ping from his parlour at Chelsea into 
his trim little garden, with the account 
of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves 
of Hilpa and Shalum, just finished for 
the next day’s Spectator, in his hand. 
Such a mark of national respect was 
due to the unsullied statesman, to the 
accomplished scholar, to the master of 
pure English cloquence, to the con- 

| summate painter of life and manners. 

| It was due, abovesiill, to the great, 

| satirist, who alone knew how to use 

Í ridicule without abusing it, who, with- 

| out inflicting a wound, effected a great 

| social reform, and whọ reconciled wit 
and virtue, after a long and disastrous 
separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by 
fanaticism. 


ot 
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~ espondence of William Pitt, Earl of, 
: hat ham. 4 vols, 8vo. London: 1840. | 


2, Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Or- 
Jord, to Horace Mann. 4 vols. Svo. 
‘London: 1843—4. 

More than ten years ago we commenced 

a sketch of the political life of the great 

Lord Chatham. We then stopped at the 

death of George the Second, with the 

intention of speedily resuming our task. 

Circumstances, which- it would be te- 

dious to explain, long prevented us 

from carrying this intention into effect. 
or can we regret the delay. For the 
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megterials which were within our reach 
in 1834 were scanty and unsatisfactory 
when compared with those which we 
at present possess. Even now, though 
Wwe have had access to some valuable 
sources of information which have not 
yet been opened to the public, we cannot 
but feel that the history of the first ten 
years of the reign of George the ‘Third 
is but imperfectly known to us. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to think that 
we are in a condition to lay before our 
readers a nfirrative neither uninstruc- 
tive nor uninteresting.” We therefore 
return with pleasure to our long inter- 
rupted labour. 

We left Pitt in the zenith of pros- 
perity and glory, the idol of England, 
the terror of France, the admiration of 
the whole civilized world. The wind, 
from whatever quarter it blew, carried 
to England tidings of battles won, for- 
tresses taken, provinces’ added to the 
empire. At home, factions had sunk 
into a lethargy, such as had never been 
known since the great religious schism 
of the sixteenth century had roused the 
public mind from repose. 

In order that the events which we 
have to relate may be clearly under- 
stood, it may be desirable that we 
should advert to the causes which had 
for a time suspended the animation of 
both the great English parties. 

Tf, rejecting all that is merely acci- 
dental, we look at the essential cha- 
racteristics of the Whig and the Tory, 
we may consider each of them as the 
representative of a great principle, es- 
sential to the welfare of nations. One 
is, in an especial manner, the guardian 
of liberty, and the other of order. One 
is the moving power, and the other the 
steadying power bf the state. One is 
the ‘sail, without which society would 
make no progress; the other the ballast. 
without which there would be small 
safety ina tempest. But, during the 
forty-six years which followed the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, these 
distinctive peculiarities seemed ate be 
effaced. The Whig conceived that he 
could not better serve the cause of civil 
and religious freedom than by stre- 
nuously supporting the Protestant dy- 
nasty. The Tory conceived that- he 
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could not better proye his hatred pf 
revolutions than by attacking a govern- 
ment to which a revolution had given 
birth. “ Both came by degrees to attach 
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first to the man in the mask; and then 
to the man who would do it without a 
mask. 
while he reviled the mild and temper- 


The Tory, on.the other hand, 


more importance to the means tharf} ate Walpole as a deadly enemy of li- 


to the end. Both were thrown into 
unngtural, situations; and both, like 
animals transported to an uncon- 
genial climate, languished and dege- 
nerated.- he Tory, ‘removed from 
the sunshine.of the court, was as a 
camel in the snows of Lapland. The 
Whig, basking in the rags of royal 
favour, was as ù reindeer in the sands 
of Arabia. 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Male- 
bolge, a strange encounter between a 
human form and a serpent, The ene- 
mies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood 
for a tinfe glaring on each other. A 
great cloud surrounded them, and then 
a wonderful metamorphosis began. 
Each creature (vas transfigured into the 
likeness o. its antagonist. ‘The serpent’s 
tail divided itself into two legs; the 
man’s legs intertwined themselves into 
a tail. The body of the serpent put 
forth arms; the arms of the man shrank 
into his body. At length the serpent 
stood up a man, and spake; the man 
sank down a serpent, and glided hiss- 
ing away. Something like this was 
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berty, cbuld see nothing to reprobate in 
the iron tyranny of Strafford and Laud, 
But, whatever judgment the Whig or 
the Tory of that age might pronounce 
on transactions long past, there can be 


no doubt that, as respected the prac- 


tical questions then pending, the Tory 


was a reformer, and indeed an intem- 
perate and indiscreet reformer, while 
the Whig was conservative even to bi- 
gotry. We have ourselves seen similar 
elects produced in a neighbouring 
country by similar causes. Who would 
have believed, fifteen years ago, that 
M. Guizot and M. Villemain would 
have to defend property and social 
order against the attacks of such enc- 
mies as M, Genoude and M. de La 
Roche Jaquelin ? 

Thus the successors of the old Ca- 
valiers had turned demagogues ; the 
Roundheads had 
turned courtiers. ¥etwas it long before 
their mutual animosity began to abate; 
for it is the nature of parties to retain 
their original enmities far more firmly 
than their original principles. ‘During 


the transformation which, during the many years, a generation of Whigs, 


reign of George the First, befell the 
two English parties, Each gradually 
took the shape and colour of its foe, 
till at length the Tory rose up erect 
the zealot of freedom, and the Whig 
crawled and licked the dust at the feet 
of power. 

It is true that, when these degenerate | ; 
Politicians discussed questions merely 
Speculative, and, above all, when they 
discussed questions reiating to the con- 
duet of their own grandfathers, they 


Still seemed to differ as their grand- | 


a, Dp 


whom Sidney would have spurned as , 


slaves, continued to wage deadly war 


with a generation of Tories whom Jef. 
freys would have hanged for republi- 
cans, 


Thróugh the whole reign of George 


the First, and through nearly half of the 


reign of George the Second, a ‘Tory 


was regarded as an enemy of the reign- 


ng house, and was excluded from all 


the favours of the crown, ‘Though most 
of the country gentlemen were Tories, 


none but Whigs were created peers 


fathers had differed. The Whig, who, and baronets, Though most of the 


during three Parliaments, had never 
given one vote against the court, and 
who was ready to sell his soul for the 
Comptroller's: staff or for the Great 
Wardrobe, still professed to draw his 
political doctrines fom Locke and 
Milton, still worshipped the memory of 


Pym and Hampden, and would still; on | toleration and excise, Sepi 
the thirtieth of January, take his glass, | liaments and standing arm 


estate and mean birth, who W 


clergy were Tories, none but Whigs 
were appginted deans and bishops. m 
every county, opulent and vel! Hat 
scended Tory squires complained, 

their names were left out of the 


com- 
small 
vere for 


ace, 


sion of the peace, while men of 


tennial par- 
ies, presided 
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at quarter sessions, and became deputy 
lieutenants. > 
By degrees sorse approaches were 
made towards a reconciliation. While 
Walpole was at the head of affairs, en- 
mity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of Whigs, headed by 
the heir apparent of the throne, to 
make an alliance with the Tories, and 
a truce even with the Jacobites. After 
Sir Robert’s fall, the ban which lay on 
the Tory party was taken off. The 
chief places in the administration con- 
tinued to be filled by Whigs, and, in- 
deed, could scarcely have been filled 
otherwi8e ; for the ‘Tory nobility and 
gentry, though strong in numbers and 
in property, had among them scarcely 
a single man distinguished by talents, 
either for business or for debate. A 
few of them, however, were admitted 
to subordinate offices; and this indul- 
gence produced a softening effect on 
the temper of the whole body. The 
first levee of George the Second after 
‘Walpole’s resignation was a remark- 
able spectacle. Mingled with the con- 
stant supporters of tle House of Bruns- 
wick, with the Russells, the Cayen- 
dishes, and the Pelhams, appeared a 
crowd cf faces utterly unknown to the 
pagesgand gentlemen ushers, lords of 
rural manors, whose ale and foxhounds 
were renowned in the neighbourhood 
of the Mendip hills, or round the 
Wrekin, but who had never crossed the 
threshold of the palace sinte the days 
when Oxford, with the white staff in 
his hand, stood behind Queen Anne, 
During the ‘eighteen years which 
followed this day, both factions were 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper 
into repose. 
mind is partly to be ascribed to the 
unjust violence with which the admi- 
nistration of Walpole had been assailed. 
In the body politic, as in the natural 
body, morbid languor generally suc- 
eeeds morbid excitement, The people 
had been maddened by sophistry, by 
calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants 
applied to the national pride. In the 
fulness of bread, they had raved as if 
famine had heen in the land. While en- 
Joying such a measure of civil and re- 
ligious freedom as, till then, no great 


The apathy of the public }of the House of Bourbon. 
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society had ever known, they had cried 
out for a Timoleon or 2 Brutus*to stab 
their oppressor to the heart. They were 
in this frame of mind when the change 
of administration took place; and they 
soon found that there was to be no 
change whatever in the system of go- 
vernment. ‘The natural consequences 
followed. -To frantic zeal succeeded 
sullen indifferenct. The cant of patriot- 
ism had not merely ceased to charm the 
public ear, but had become as nauseous 
as the cant of'Puritanism after the down- 
fall of the Rump. The kot fit was over, 
the cold fit had begun: and it was 
long before seditious arts, or even real 
grievances, could bring back the fiery 
paroxysm which had run its course 
and reached its termination. 

Two attempts were made t® disturb 
this tranquillity. ‘The banished heir of 
the House of Stuart headed a rebellion; 
the discontented heir ofthe House of 
Brunswick headed an opposition. Both 
the rebellion and the opposition came 
tonothing. ‘The battle of Culloden an- 
nihilated the Jacobite party. The death 
of Prince Frederic dissolved the faction 
which, under his guidance, had feebly 
striven toannoy his father’s government. 
His chief followers hastened to make 
their peace with the ministry; and the 
political torpor became complete. 

Five years after the death of Prince 
Frederic, the public mind was for a 
time violently excited. But this ex- 
citement had nothing to do with the 
old disputes between Whigs and Tories. 
England was at war with France. 
The war had been feebly conducted. 
Minorca had been torn from us. Our 
fleet had retired before the white flag 
A bitter 
sense of humiliatibn, new to the proud- 
est and brayést of nations, superseded 
every other feeling. The ery of all the 
counties and great towns of the realm 
was for a government which would 
retrieve the honour of the English arms 
The two ‘most powerful men in the 
country were the Duke of Newcastle 
and Pitt. Alternate victories and de- 
feats had made them sensible that 
neither of them could stand alone. 
‘The interest of the state, and the in- 
terest of their own ambition, impelled 
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them to coalesce. By their coalition] and selfish politicians, pining for com- 
was formed the ministry which was in | miscionerships, gold sticks, and ribands, 
power when George the Third ascended | flocked to the great house at the corner 
the throne. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, at 
The more carefully the structure 6f| every levec, appeared cighteen or twenty 
this celebrated ministry is examined, | pair of lawn sleeves ; for there was not, 
the more shall we see reason to marvel | it was said, a single Prelate who had 
at the skill or the luck which had com-| not owed cither his first elevation or 
bined in one harmonious whole such| some subsequent translation to New- 
various and, as it seémed, incompati-| castle. ‘There appeared those members 
ble elements of force. ‘The influence} of the House of Commons in whose 
which is derived from stainless inte- | silent votes the main strength of the 
grity, the influence which is derived | government lay. Onc wanted a place 
from the vilesv arts of corruption, the] in the excise for his butler, Another 
strength of aristocratical connection, | came about a prebend for his son. A. 
the strength of democratical enthu-| third whispered that he had’ always 
siasm, all these things were for the} stood by hjs Grace and the Protestant 
first time found together. Newcastle | succession ; that his last election had 
brought to the coalition a vast mass of| been very expensive; that potwallopers 
power, which had descended to him|had now no conscience ; that he had 
from Walpole and Pelham. The public| been forced to take up money on mort- 
offices, the church, the courts of law, | gage; and that he hardly knew where 
the army, tle navy, the diplomatic | to turn for five hundred pounds. The 
service, swarmed with his creatures. | Duke pressed all their hands, passed 
Mhe boroughs, which long afterwards} his arms round all their shoulders, 
made up the memorable schedules A | patted all their backs, and sent away 
and B, were represented by his nomi- | some with wa; es, and some with pro- 
nees. The great Whig families, which, | mises. From th’s traffic Pitt stood 
during several generations, had been | haughtily aloof. Not only was he him- 
trained in the discipline of party war-| self incorruptible, but he shrank from 
fare, and were accustomed to stand| the loathsome drudgery of corrupting 
together in a firm phalanx,-acknow-| others. He had not, however, been 
ledged him as their captain. ` Pitt, on | twenty years in Parliament, and ten in 
the other hand, had what Newcastle | office, without discovering how the 
wanted, an eloquence which stirred the | government was carried on. He was 
passions and charmed the imagination, } perfectly aware that bribery was prac- 
a high reputation for purity, and the| tised on a large scale by his colleagues. 
confidence and ardént love of millions. ERER the practice, yet despairing of 
The partition which the two minis- | putting it down, and doubting whether, 
ters made of the powers of government |in those times, any ‘ministry could 


was singularly happy. Each occupied 
a province for which he was well qua- 
lified; and neither had any inclination 
to intrude himself into the province of 
the other. Newcastle took the treasury, 
the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, 
and the disposal of that part of the 
Secret service money which was then 
employed in bribing members of Par- 
liament. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs. Thus the filth of all 
the noisome and pestilential sewers of 
government was poured into one chan- 
nel. Through the other passed only 
what was bright and stainless, Mean 


stand without it, he determined to be 
blind to it. He would see nothing, know 
nothing, believe nothing. People who 
came to talk to him about shares in 
lucrative contracts, or about the means 
of securing a Cornish corporation, were 
soon put out of coyntenance by his 
arrogant humility. ‘They did him too 
much hqnour. . Such matters Viet 
beyond his capacity. It was trae ad 

his poor advice about expeditions aE 
treaties was listened to with an ‘hes 
gence by a gracious sovereign an 
question were, who should a id be 
in North America, or who sna ne 
ambassador at Berlin, his colleagu 
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wond probàbly condescend to take his 
opinion. But he had not the smali- 
est influence with she Secretary of the 
Treasury, and could not venture to ask 
even for a tidewaiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether ‘he did 
not owe as mnch of his popularity to 
his ostentations purity as to his elo- 
quence, or to his talents for the admi- 
nistration of war. It was every where 
said with delight and admiration that 
the great Commoner, without any 
advantages of birth or fortune, had, 
in spite of the dislike of the Court 
and of the aristocracy, made himself 
the firs? man in England, and made 
England the first country in the world; 
that his name was mentioned with awe 
in every palace from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow; that his trophies were in all the 
four quarters of the globe; yet that he 
was still plain William Pitt, without 
title or riband, without pension or sinc- 
cure place. Whenever he should retire, 
after saving the state, he must sell his 
coach horses and his silver candlesticks. 
Widely as the taint of corruption had 
spread, his hands were clean. They 
had never received, they had never 
given, the price of infamy. Thus the 
coalition gathered to itself support from. 
all the high and all the low parts. of 
human nature, and was strong with the 
whole united strength of virtue and of 

ony vi 

Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate 
chief ministers. The subor@hate places 
had been filled on the principle of in- 
cluding in the government every“party 
and shade of party, the avowed Jaco- 
bites alone excepted, nay, every public 
man who, from his abilities or from his 
situation, seemed «likely to be either 
useful in office or formidable in opposi- 


tion. 

The Whigs, according to what was 
then considered as their prescriptive 
right, held by far the largest share of 

ower, The main support of the ad- 
ministration was what may de called 
the great Whig connection. a connec- 
tion which, during near half a century, 
had generally had the chief sway in the 
country, and which derived an immense 
authority from rank, wealth, borough 
interest, and firm union. To this con- 
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nection, of which Newcastle was the 
head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, 
Lennox, Fitzroy, Bentinck, Manners, 
Conway, Wentworth, and many others 
o? high note. 

‘There were two other powerful Whig 
connections, either of which might have 
been a nucleus for 2 strong opposition. 
But room had been found in the go- 
vernment for bot. They were known 
as the Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 

The head of the Grenyilles was Ri- 
chard Earl Temple. His talents for 
administration and debzte were of no 
high order. But his great possessions,’ 


his turbulent and unscrupulous cha- 
racter, his restless activity, and his skill 
in the most ignoble tactics of faction, 
made him one of the most formidable 
enemies that a ministry could’ have. 
He was keeper of the privy seal. His 
brother George was treasurer of the 
nayy. ‘They were supposed to be on 
terms of close friendship with Pitt, who 
had married their sister, and was the 
most uxorious of husbands, 

The Bedfords, or, as they were called + 
by their enemies, the Bloomsbury gang, 
professed to be led by John Duke of 
Bedford, but in truth led him where- 
ever they chose, and very often led him 
where he never would have gone of his 
own accord. He had many good qua- 
lities of head and heart, and would have 
been certainly a respectable, and pos- 
sibly a distinguished man, if he had 
been less under the influence of his 
friends, or more fortunate in choosing 
them. Some of them were indeed, to 
do them justice, men of parts. But 
here, we are afraid, eulogy must end. 
Sandwich and Rigby were able de- 
paters, pleasant boon companions, dex- 
terous intriguers,? masters of all the 
arts of jobbing and electionccring, and 
both in public and private life, shame- 
lessly immoral. Weymouth had a 
natural eloguence, which sometimes 
astonished those who knew how little 
he owed to study. But he was indo- 
lent and dissolute, and had early im- 
paired a fine estate with the dice box, 
and a fine constitution with the bottle. 
The wealth and power of the Duke, 
and the talents and audacity of some 
of his retainers, might have seriously 
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annoyed the strongest ministry. But 
his assistance had been secured. “He 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Rigby 
was his secretary ; and the whole party 
dutifully supported the measures of the 
Government. 

Two men had, a short time before, 
been thought likely to contest with Pitt 
the lead of the House of Commons, 
William Murray and Henry Fox. But 
Murray had been removed tothe Lords, 
and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, . Fox was indeed still in the 
Commons; byt means had been found 
to secure, if not his strenuous support, 
at least his silent acquiescence. He 
was a poor man; he was a doting 
father. The office of Paymaster-Ge- 
neral during an expensive war was, in 
that age, perhaps the most lucrative 
situation in the gift of the government. 
This office was bestowed on Fox. .'The 
prospect of making a noble fortune in 
a few years, and of providing amply 
for his darling boy Charles, was irre- 
sistibly tempting. To hold a subordi- 
nate place, however profitable, after 
having led the House of Commons, and 
haying been intrusted with the business 
of forming a ministry, was indeed a 
great descent. But a punctilious sense 
of personal dignity was no part of the 
character of Henry Fox. 

We have not time to enumerate all 
the other men of weight who were, by 
some tic or other, attached to the go- 
yernment. We may mention Hard- 
wicke, reputed the first lawyer of the 
age; Legge, reputed the first financier 
of the age; the acute and ready Os- 
wald; the bold and humorous Nu- 
gent; Charles Townshend, the most 
brilliant and versatile of mankind ; 
Elliot, Barrington, North, Pratt. In- 
deed, as far as we recollect, there were 
in the whole House of Commons only 
two men of distinguished abilities who 
were not connected with the govern- 
ment; and those two men stood so 
low in public estimation, that the only 
service which they could have rendered 
to any government would have been to 
oppose it. We speak of Lord George 
Sackville and Bubb Dodington. 

Though most of the official men, 
and all the members of the cabinet, 
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were reputed Whigs, the Tories were 
by .no means excluded from employ- 
ment. Pitt had gratified many of 
them with commands in the militia, 
which increased both their income and 
their iinportance in their own counties ; 
and they were therefore in better hu- 
mour than at any time since the death 
of Anne. Some of the party still con- 
tinued to grumble over their punch at 
the Cocoa Tree; but in the House of 
Commons not a single one of the mal- 
contents durst lift his eyes above the 
buckle of Pitt’s shoc. 

‘Thus there was absolutely no oppo- 
sition. Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could be guessed in what 
quarter opposition was likely to arise- 
Several years passed during which Par- 
liament seemed to haye abdicated its 
chief functions. ‘The Journals of the 
House of Commons, during four ses- 
sions, contain no trace of a division on 
aiparty question. The supplies, thougk 
beyond precedent great, were yoted 
without discussion. The most ani- 
mated debates of that period were on 
road bills and inglosure bills. i 

The old King was content; and it 
mattered little whether he were con- 
tent or not. Tt would haye been im- 
possible for him to emancipate himself 
from a ministry so powerful, even if 
he had been inclined to doso. But he 
Irad no such inclination, He had once, 
indeed, beenstrongly prejudiced against 
Pitt, and (Rd repeatedly been ill used 
by Neweastle; but the vigour and 
succe$s with which the war had been 
waged in Germany, and the smooth- 
ness with which all public business 
was carried on, had produced a fa- 
vourable change in the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, 
on the twenty-tifth of October, 176% 
George the Second suddenly died, and 
George the Third, then twenty-tw? 
years old, became King, The situation 
of George the Third differed wide y 
from that of his grandfather and rs 
of his greatgrandfather. Many ane! 
had clapsed since a sovereign © iior 

fs f affection 

land had been an object © The first 

to any part of his people. er 

es of Hanov 

two Kings of the House 0" -< rights 
had neither those hereditary Tig 
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which: haveioften supplica the defect 
of merit, nor those personal qualities 
which have often supplied the defect of 
title. A prince may be popular with 
little virtue or capacity, if he reigns 
by birthright derived from a long line 
Of illustrious predecessors. An usurper 
may be popular, if his genius has saved 
or aggrandised the nation which he 
governs, Perhaps no, rulers have in 
our time had a stronger hold on the 
affection of subjects than the Emperor 
Francis, and his son-in-law the Em- 
Peror Napoleon. But imagine a ruler 
with no better title than Napoleon, and 
no bettes understanding than Francis. 
Richard Cromwell was such a ruler; 
and, as soon as an arm was lifted up 
against him, he fell without a struggle, 
amidst universal derision. George the 
First and George the Second were in 
a situation which bore some resem- 
blance to that of Richard Cromwell. 
They were sayed from the fate of 
Richard Cromwell by the strenuous 
and able exertions of the Whig party, 
and by the general conviction that the 
nation had no choicesbut between the 
House of Brunswick and popery. But 
by no class were the Guelphs regarded 
with that, devoted affection, of which 
Charles the First, Charles the Second, 
and James the Second, in spite of the 
greatest faults, and in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes, received innume- 
rable proofs. Those Whigs who stood 
by the new dynasty so manfully with 
purse and sword did so on principles 
independent of, and indeed almost in- 
compatible with, the sentiment of de- 
voted loyalty. The moderate Tories 
regarded the foreign dynasty as a great 
evil, which must be endured for fear 
of a greater evil. In the eyes of the 
high Tories, the Elector was the most 
hateful of robbers and tyrants, The 
crown of another was on his head; 
the blood of the brave and loyal was 
on his hands. Thus, during many 
years, the Kings of England were ob- 
jects of strong personal aversion to 
many of their subjects, and of strong 
Personal attachment to none. ‘They 
found, indeed, firm and cordial sup- 
Port against the pretender to their 
throne; but this support was given, 
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not at all for their sake, but for the 
sake of a religious and political sys- 
tem which would have been endan- 
gered by their fall. ‘This support, 
tob, they were compelled to purchase 
by perpetually sacrificing their private 
inclinations to the party which had set 
them on the throne, and which main- 
tained them there. 

At the close ofthe reign of George 
the Second, the feeling of aversion with 
which the House of Brunswick had 
long been regarded by half the nation 
had died away ; but no fegling of affec- 
tion to that house had yet sprung up. 
There was little, indeed, in the old 
King’s character to inspire esteem or 
tenderness. He was not our country- 
man. He never set foot on our soil 
till he was more than thirty years old, 
His speech bewrayed his foreign origin 
and breeding. His love for his native 
land, though the most amiable part of 
his character, was not likely to endear 
him to his British subjects. He was 
never so happy as when he could ex- 
change St. James’s for Hernhausen, 
Year after year, our fleets were em- 
ployed to convoy him to the Continent, 
and the interests of his kingdom were 
as nothing to him when compared with 
the interests of his Electorate. As to 
the rest, he had neither the qualities 
which make dulness respectable, nor 
the qualities which make libertinism 
attractive. He had been a bad son 
and 2 worse father, an unfaithful hus- 
band and an ungraceful lover. Not 
one magnanimous or humane action is 
recorded of him; but many instances 
of meanness, and ofa harshness which, 
but for the strong constitutional re- 
straints under which he was placed, 
might have made tht misery of his 
people. Chg 

He died; and at once a new world 
opened. The young King was a born 
Englishman. All his tastes and habits, 
good or bad, were English. No por 
tion of his subjects had any thing to 
reproach him with. Even the remain- 
ing adherents of the House of Stuart 
could scarcely impute to him the guilt 
of usurpation. He was not responsible 
for the Revolution, for the Act of Set- 
tlement, for the suppression of the 
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ipti i ý 1ession, 
isi 7 1745. He was | scriptions, which perfidy; opp’ 
an ifthe blood of Derwentvater ingratitude, could not weary oe ay 
eS mock, of Balmerino and| now transferred entire to the H 0! a 
Geeks Born fifty years after the | Brunswick. If George the Third woul 
a Wee haa been expelled, fourth: in | but accept the homage of the Cavaliers 
stent and third in succession of the 


public favour. He was in the bloom 
3 hi dress were 5 
Soe í See to him no | temper to which a harsher name might 
oe and flattery might, without any perhaps be given, and an akeeh ae 
glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many | ing not, indeed, acute or enlarged, be 
Princely virtues. such as qualified him sto be a goo 
Tt is not strange, therefore, that|man of business, But his character 
the sentiment of loyalty, a sentiment | had Not yet fully de 


from his house, had received from 


e Princess Dowager 
that she had kept 
commerce with so- 
y, in order that she might hold an 


Apis, when, after a long interval, they 
d found a new calf to adore, It was 


not bear to expose those whom 
spired. They had been merely First | she loved best to the contaminating in- 
Magistrates, Doges, Stadtholders ; he | fluenc 


was emphatically a King, the anointed advantages of the system of education 
of heaven, the breath of his people’s | which 


° | was for some time entirely under the 
he golden days of ‘Herley would re- influence of his mother and of his 


turn. The Somersets, the Lees, and | Groom of the Stole, John Stuart, Earl 
the Wyndhams would again surround | of Bute, 


the throne. The latitudinarian Prelates, 


and Atterbury, The q takon 
had been so signally shown to the | place among the Scotch representa 
House of Stuart, which had been 


ich hy Proof | peers, He had disobliged tho Whig 
against defeats, confiscations, and pro- 


nature a strong will, n firmness of 
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withthe Tories, had consequently lost 
his seat at the next dissolution, and,had 
never been reelected. Near twenty 
years had elapsed since he had borne 
any part in politics. He had passed 
some of those years at his seat ir? one of 
the Hebrides, and from that retirement 
he had emerged as one of the house- 
hold of Prince Frederic. Lord Bute, 
excluded from public life, had found 
out many ways of amusing his leisure. 
He was a tolerable actor in priyate 
theatricals, and was particularly suc- 
cessful in the part of Lothario. A hand- 
some leg, to which both painters and 
satiristsstook,care to give prominence, 
was among his chief qualifications for 
the stage. He devised quaint dresses 
for masquerades. He dabbled in geo- 
metry, mechanics, and botany. He 
paid some attention to antiquities and 
works of art, and was considered in 
his own circle as a judge of painting, 
architecture, and poetry. It is sai 
that his spelling was incorrect. But 
though, in our time, incorrect spelling 
is justly considered as a proof of sor- 
did ignorance, it wepld be unjust to 
apply the same rule to people who 
lived a century ago. ‘The novel of Sir 
Charles Grandison was published about 
the time at which Lord Bute made his 
appearance at Leicester House. Our 
readers may perhaps remember the 
account which Charlotte Grandison 
gives of her two lovers. One of them, 
a fashionable baronet who talks French 
and Italian fluently, cannot write a 
line in his own language withon®some 
sin against orthography; the other, 
who is represented as a most respec- 
table specimen of the young aristo- 
cracy, and something of a virtuoso, 
is described as spelling pretty well for 
a lord. On the whole, the Earl of 
Bute might fairly be called a man of 
cultivated mind. He was also a man 
of undoubted honour, But his under- 
standing was narrow, and his manners 
cold and haughty. His qualifications 
for the part of a statesman, were best 
described by Frederic, who often in- 
dulged in the unprincely luxury of 
Snecring at his dependents. “ Bute,” 
said his Royal Highness, “ you are the 
very man to be envoy at some small 
Vor, IL 


id}come to the throne. 
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proud German court where there „is 
nothing to do.” 

Scandal represented the Groom of 
the Stole as the favoured lover of the 
Princess Dowager. He was undoubt- 
edly her confidential friend, The in- 
fluence which the two united exercised 
over the mind of the King was for a 
time unbounded. ‘The Princess, a wo- 
man and a foreigner, was not likely to 
be a judicious adviser about affairs of 
state. The Earl could scarcely be said 
to have served eyen a noviciate in 
polities. His notions $f government 
had been acquired in the society which 
had been in the habit of assembling 
round Frederic at Kew and Leicester 
House. That society consisted prin 
cipally of Tories, who had been re- 
conciled to the House of Hanover by 
the civility with which the Prince had 
treated them, and by the hope of ob- 
taining high preferment when he should 
Their political 
creed was a peculiar modification of 
Toryism. It was the creed neither of 
the Tories of the seventeenth nor of 
the Tories of the nineteenth century. 
It was the creed, not of Filmer and 
Sacheverell, not of Perceval and Eldon, 
but of the sect of which Bolingbroke 
may be considered as the chief doctor. 
This sect deserves commendation for 
haying pointed out and justly repro- 
bated some great abuses which sprang 
up‘during the long domination of the 
Whigs. But it is far easier to point 
out and reprobate abuses than to pro- 
pose beneficial reforms: and the re- 
forms which Bolingbroke proposed 
would either have been utterly ineffi- 
cient, or would haye produced much 
more mischief than they would have 


2 
removed. ° 


The Revolution had saved the na- 
tion from one class of evils, but had at 
the same time—Such is the imperfection 
of all things human—engendered or 
aggravated another class of evils which 
required new remedies, Liberty and 
property were secure from the attacks 
of prerogative. Conscience was re- 
spected. No government ventured to 
infringe any of the rights solemnly re- 
cognised by the instrument which had 
called William and Mary to the throne, 
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Bnt it cannot be denied that, under the 
new system, the public interests dnd 
the public morals were seriously en- 
dangered by corruption and faction. 
During the long struggle against the 
Stuarts, the chief object of the most 
enlightened statesmen had been to 
strengthen the House of Commons, 
‘The struggle was over; the victory was 
won; the House of Commons was su- 
preme in the state; and all the vices 
which had till then been latent in the 
representative system Were rapidly 
developed by-prosperity and ‘power. 
Scarcely had the executive govern- 
ment become really responsible to the 
House of Commons, when it began to 
appear that the House of Commons 
was not really responsible to the na- 
tion, Many of the constituent bodies 
were under the absolute control of in- 
dividuals; many were notoriously at 
the command of the highest bidder. 
‘The debates were not published. Itwas 
very seldom known out of doors how 
a gentleman had voted. Thus, while 
the ministry was accountable to the Par- 
liament, the majority of the Parliament 
was accountable to nobody. In such 
circumstances, nothing could be more 
natural than that the members should 
insist on being paid for their votes, 
should form themselves into combina- 
tions for the purpose of raising the 
price of their votes, and should at cri- 
tical conjunctures extort large wages 
by threatening a strike. Thus the 
Whig ministers of George the First 
and George the Second were com- 
pelled to reduce corruption to a sys- 
tem, and’ to practise it on a gigantic 
scale. = 
If we are right as to the cause of, 
these abuses, we cart scarcely be wrong 
as to the remedy. Tke remedy was 
surely not to deprive the House of 
Commons of its weight in the state, 
Such a course would undoubtedly have 
put an end to parliamentary corruption 
and to parliamentary factions: for, 
when votes cease to be of importance, 
they will cease to be bought; and; 
when knaves can get nothing by com- 
bining, they will cease to combine, But 
to destroy corruption and faction by 
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to cure bad by worse. The proper re- 
medy evidently was, to make the House 
of Commons responsible to the nation ; 
and this was to be effected in two ways; 
first, by giving publicity to parliament- 
ary prdecedings, and thus placing every 
member on his trial’ before the tribunal 
of public opinion; and secondly, by 
so reforming the constitution of the 
House that no man should be able to 
sit in it who had not been returned by 
a respectable and independent body of 
constituents. ` a 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke’s dis- 
ciples recommended a very different 
mode of treating the diseases of the 
state. Their doctrine was that a vi- 
gorous use of the prerogative by a pa- 
triot King would at once break all 
factious combinations, and supersede 
the pretended ‘necessity of bribing 
members of Parliament. ‘Che King 
had only to resolve that he would he 
master, that he would not be held in 
thraldom by any set of men, that ho 
would take for ministers any persons in 
whom he had confidence, without dis- 
tinction of partys and that he would 
restrain his servants from influencing 
by immoral means either the constituent 
bodies or the representative boly. This 
childish scheme proved that those who 
proposed it knew nothing of the nature 
of the evil with which they pretended 
to deal. The real cause of the pre- 
valence of corruption and faction was 
that a House of Commons, not account- 
able to the people, was more powerful 
than the King. Bolingbroke’s remody 
could be applied only by a King more 
powerful than the House of Commons: 
How was the patriot Prince to gover! 
in defiance of the body without whos? 
consent he could not equip a sloop, 
keep a battalion under arms, send an 
embassy, or defray even the charges © 
his own household? Was hie to dis- 
solve the Parliament? And what was 
he likely to gain by appealing to Su a 
bury ana’ Old Sarum against pn 
nality of their representatives SeN bs 
he to send out privy se 3 d 

Î 7 this boaste 

to levy ship-money? If so; irprobas 
reform must commence in chalet 
bility by civil war, and, if eons) 


introducing despotism would have been 


must be consummated by the establish- 
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ment of absolute monarchy. Or was 
the patriot King to carry the House of 
Commons with him in his upright de- 
signs? By what means? _ Interdict- 
ing himself from the use of corrupt 
influence, what motive was he to ad- 
dress to the Dodingtons and Winning- 
tons? Was cupidity, strengthened by 
habit, to be laid asleep by a few fine 
Sentences about virtue and union ? 
Absurd as this thedry was, it had 
many admirers, particularly among men 
of letters, It was now to be reduéed 
to practice ; and the result was, as any 
Man of sagacity must have foreseen, 


the most. piteous and ridiculous of 
tailures. 

On the very day of the young King’s 
accession, appeared some signs which 
indicated the approach of a great 
change. The speech which he made 
to his council was not submitted to the 
cabinet. It was drawn up by Bute, 
and contained some expressions which 
might be construed into reflections on 
the conduct of affairs during the late 
reign, Pitt remonstrated, and begged 
that these expressions might be softened 
down in the printed copy ; but it was 
not till after some hours of altercation 
that Bute yielded; and, even after 
Bute liad yielded, the King affected to 

old out till the following afternoon. 

On the same day on which this singu- 
lar contest took place, Bute was not 
only sworn of the privy council, but 
introduced into the cabinet. 

Soon after this Lord Holdernesse, 
one of the Secretaries of State, inepur- 
suance of a plan concerted with the 
court, resigned the seals, Bute was 
instantly appointed to the vacant place. 
A general election speedily followed, 
and the new Secretary entered par-. 
liament in‘ the only way in which he 
then could enter it, as one of the six- 
teen representative peers of Seotland.* 

Had the ministers been firmly united 
it can scarcely be doubted that they 
Would have been able to withssand the 
court, The parliamentary influence of 


By reign of Anne, the House of 
Lords. eao ved that, under the 23rd ar- 
ticle of Umon, no Scotch peer could be 
created a peer of Great Britain. This reso- 
lution was not annulled till the year 1782. 


the Whig aristocracy, combined with 
the Penius, the virtue, aud the fame of 
Pitt, would haye been irresistible. But 
there had been in the cabinet of George 
the Second latent jealousies and en- 
mities, which now began to show them- 
selves, Pitt had been estranged from 
his old ally Legge, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Some of the ministers 
were envious 0} its. ularity. 
Others were, not ATA AN 
cause, disgusted by his imperious and 
haughty demsanour. Others, again, 
were honestly opposed togsome parts of 
his policy. ‘They admitted that he 
had found the country in the depths of 
humiliation, and had raised it to the 
height of glory: they admitted that he 
had conducted the war with energy, 

ability, and splendid success ; but they 

began to hint that the drain on the re- 

sources of the state was unexampled, 

and that the public debt was increasing 

with a speed at which Montague or 

Godolphin would have stood aghast, 

Some of the acquisitions made by our 

fleets and armies were, it was acknow- 

ledged, profitable as well as honour- 

able; but, now that George the Second 
was dead, a courtier might venture: to 
ask why England was to become a 
party in a dispute between two German 
powers. What was it to her whether 
the House of Hapsburg or the House of 
Brandenburg ruled in Silesia? Why 
were the best English regiments fight- 

ing on the Main? Why were the Prus- 

sian battalions paid with English gold’? 

The great minister seemed to think it 

beneath him to calculate the price of 
yictory. As long as the Tower guns 

were fired, as the streets were illumi- 
nated, as French’ banners were carried 
fh triumph through London, it was to 
him matter of indifference to what ex- 
tent the public burdens were aug- 
mented. Nay, he seemed to glory in 
the magnitude of those sacrifices which 
the people, fascinated by his eloquence 
and success, had too readily made, and 
would long and bitterly regret. ‘There 
was no check on waste or embezzle- 
ment, Our commissaries returned 
from the camp of Prince Ferdinand to 
buy boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival 
the magnificence of the old aristocracy 
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of the realm. Already had we bor- 
rowed, in four years of war, more-than 
the most skilful and economical go- 
yernment would pay in forty years of 
peace. But the prospect of peace was 
as remote as ever. It could not be 
‘doubted that France, smarting and 
prostrate, would consent to fair terms 
of aécommodation ; but this was not 
what Pitt wanted. e War had made 
him powerful and popular ; with war, 
all that was brightest in his life was 
associated: for war hic talents were 
peculiarly fitted. He had at length be- 
gun to love war for its own sake, and 
was more disposed to quarrel with 
neutrals than to make peace with ene- 
mies, 
Such were the views of the Duke of 
Bedford and of the Earl of Hardwicke ; 
but no memben of the government held 
these opinions so strongly as George 
Grenville, the treasurer of the navy. 
George Grenville was brother-in-law of 
Pitt, and had always been reckoned 
one of Pitt’s personal and political 
friends. But it is difficult to conceive 
two men of talents and integrity more 
utterly unlike each other. Pitt, as his 
sister often said, knew nothing accu- 
rately except Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
He had never applied 
to any branch of knowledge. He was 
a wretched financier, He never be- 
came familiar even with the rules of 
that House of which he was the bri ightest 
ornament. He had never studied pub- 
lic law as a system; ‘and was, indeed, 
so ignorant of the whole subject, that 
George the Second, on one occasion, 
complained bitterly that a man who 
had never read Vattel should presume 
to undertake the direction of foreign 
affairs. But these defects were more 
than redeemed by high.and Tare gifts, 
by a strange power of inspiring great 
Masses of men with confidence and 
affection, by an eloquence which not 
only delighted the car, but stirred the 
blood, and brought tears into the eyes, 
by originality in devising plans, `h 
vigour in executing them, Grenville, 
on the other hand, was by nature and 
habit a man of details. He had been 


himself steadily | ch 
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Temple into official and pirliamentry 
life. He was supposed to be intimately 
acquainted with the whole fiscal sys: 
tem ‘of the country. He had paid 
especial attention to the law of Par- 
liameat, and was so learned in all 
things relating to the privileges and 
orders of the House of Conmmons that 
those who loved him least pronounced 
him the only person competent to suc- 
ceed Onslow in tne Chair. His speeches 
were generally instructive, and some- 
times, from the gravity and catnest- | 
ness with which he spoke, eyen im= 
pressive, but never brilliant, and gene- 
rally tedious. Indeed, even:when ho 
was at the head of affairs, he some- 
times found it difficult to obtain the car 
of the House. In disposition as well 
as in intellect, he differed widely from 
his brother-in-law. . Pitt was utterly re- 
gardless of money.. He would scarcely 
stretch out his hand to take it; and, 
when it came, he threw it dway with 
childish profusion. Grenville, though 
strictly upright, was grasping and par- 
simonious. Pitt was aman of excitable 
nerves, sanguin, in hope, easily elated 
by success and popularity, keenly sen- 
sible of injury, but prompt to forgive; 
Grenville’s character was stern, melan- 
oly, and pertinacious. Nothing wag 
more remarkable in him than his in- 
clination always to look on the dark 
side of things. He was the raven of 
the House of Commons, always croak- 
ing defeat in the midst of triumphs, 
and bankruptcy with an overflowing 
exchequer, Burke, with general apy 
plause, compared him, in a time of 
quict and plenty, to the eyil spirit 
whom Ovid described looking down 
on the stately temples and wealthy 
haven of Athens, and scarce able to 
refrain from weeping becanse she could 
find nothing at which to weep. Such 
a man was not likely to be popular. 
But to atfbopularity Grenville oppose" 
a dogged determination, which some- 
times fo-ced even those who hated him 


y | to respect him, 


„Tt was natural that Pitt and ae 
ville, being such as they ye EEA, 
take very different views of the s 


bred a lawyer; and he had brought 
the industry and acuteness of the 


tion of affairs, Pitt could see seh 
but the trophies; Grenville could 
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Nothing but the bill. Pitt boasted that 
England was victorious at once gin 
America, in India,gand in Germany, 
the nmpire of the Continent, the mis- 
tress of the sea. Grenville cast up the 
subsidies, sighed over the army éxtra- 
ordinaries, and groaned in spirit to 
think that the nation had borrowed 
eight millions in one year. 

With a ministry thug divided it was 
Not difficult for Bute to deal. Legge 
was the first who fell. He had giyen 
offence to the young King in the late 
Teign, by refusing to support @ creature 
of Bute at a Hampshire election. He 
Was now’not only turned out, but in 
the closet, when he delivered up his 
seal of office, was treated with gross in- 
Civility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw 
this event with indifftrence. But the 
danger was now fast approaching him- 
self. Charles the Third of Spain had 
early conceived a deadly hatred of 
England. Twenty years before, when 
he was King of the Two Sicilies, he had 
been eager to join the coalition against 
Maria Theresa. But®n English fleet 
had suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
Naples. An English Captain had 

-landed, had proceeded to the palace, 
had laid a watch on the table, and had 
told his majesty that, within an hour, 
a treaty of neutrality must be signed, 
or a bombardment would commence. 

_ The treaty was signed ; the squadron 
sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours 
after it had sailed in; and from that 
day the ruling passion of the huñbled 
Prince was aversion to the English 
name. He was at length in a situation 
in which he might hope to gratify that 
passion. He had recently become King 
of Spain and the Indies, He saw, 
with envy and apprehension, the 
triumphs of our navy, and the rapid 
extension of our colonial Empire. He 
was a Bourbon, and sympathized with 
the distress of the house from which he 
sprang. He was a Spaniard P and no 
Spaniard could bear to see Gibraltar 


and Minorca in the possession of a. 


foreign power. Impelled by such feel- 
ings, Charles concluded a secret treaty 
With France, By this treaty, known 
as the Family Compact the two powers 
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bound themselves, not in express words, 
but by the clearest implication, to make 
war on England in common. Spain 
postponed the declaration of hostilities 
onfy till her fleet, laden with the trea- 
sures of America, should haye arrived. 
The existence of the treaty could not 
be kept a secret from Pitt. He acted 
asa man of his capacity and energy 
might be expecte@ to act. He at once 
proposed to declare war against Spain, 
and to intercept the American fleet. 
He had deterrined, it is said, to attack 
without delay both Havenna and th 
Philippines. G 
His wise and resolute counsel was 
rejected. Bute was foremost in oppo- 
sing it, and was supported by almost 
the whole cabinet. Some of the minis- 
ters doubted, or affected to doabt, the 
correctness of Pitt’s intélligence; some 
shrank from the responsibility of ad- 
vising a course so bold and decided as 
that which he proposed ; some were 
weary of his ascendency, and were 
glad to be rid of him on any pretext. 
One only of his colleagues agreed with 
him, his brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 
Pitt and Temple resigned their 
offices. To Pitt the young King be- 
haved at parting in the most gracious 
manner. Pitt, who, proud and fiery 
every where else, was always meek 
and humble in the closet, was moyed 
even to tears. The King and the fa- 
yourite urged him to accept some sub- 
stantial mark of royal gratitude, 
Would he like to be appointed governor 
of Canada? A salary of fiye thousand 
pounds a year should be annexed to 
the office. Residence would not be re- 
quired. It was true that the governor 
gf Canada, as the law then stood, could 
not be a member ef the House of Com- 
mons. But abill should be brought 
in, authorising Pitt to hold his govern- 
ment together with a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and in the preamble should be 
set forth his claims to the gratitude of 
his country. Pitt answered, with all 
delicacy, that his anxieties were rather 
for his wife and family than for himself, 
and that nothing would be so accepta- 
ble to him as a mark of royal goodness 
which might be beneficial to those who 
were dearest to him, The hint was 
BRS 
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taken, The same Gazette which, an- 
“nounced the retirement of the Secretary 
of State announced also that, in consi- 
dcration Of his great public services, 
his wife had been created a peeress‘in 
her own right, and that a pension of 
three thousand pounds ayear, for three 
lives, had been bestowed on himself. 
It was donbfless thought that the re- 
wards and honours ‘conferred on the 
great minister would have a concilia- 
tory effect on the public mind. Perhaps, 
too, it was thought that Bis popularity, 
which had paztly arisen from the con- 
tempt which he had always shown for 
money, would be damaged by a pen- 
sion; and, indeed, a crowd of libels 
instantly appeared, in which he was 
accused of having sold his country. 
Many 6f his true friends thought that 
he would haye best consulted the dig- 
nity of his. character by refusing to 
accept any pecuniary reward from the 
court, Nevertheless, the general opinion 
of his talents, virtues, and services, re- 
Mained unaltered. Addresses were pre- 
sented to him from several large towns. 
London showed its admiration and 
affection in a still more marked man- 
ner. Soon after his resignation came 
the Lord Mayor’s day. ‘The King and 
the royal family dined at Guildhall, 
Pitt was one of the guests. The young 
Sovereign, seated by his bride in his 
state coach, received a remarkable les- 
son, He was scarcely noticed. All 
eyes were fixed on the fallen minister; 
all actlamations directed to him. The 
streets, the balconies, the chimney tops, 
burst into a roar of delight as his cha- 
riot passed by. ‘The ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs from th windows. The 
common people clung to the wheels, 
Shook hands with thefootmen, and even. 
Kissed the horses. Criesf “No Bute!” 
No Newcastle salmon !” were mingled 
with the shouts of “Pitt for ever!” 
Nien Pitt entered Guildhall, he was 
w eleomed by loud huzzas and clapping 
Ae in which the very magistrates 

of the city joined. Tord Bute, in the 
mean time, was hooted and pelted 
through Cheapside, and would, it was 
thought, have been in some danger, if 
he had not taken the precaution of sur- 
rounding his carriage with a strong 
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body guard of boxers. Many pbrsons 
blamed the conduct of Pitt on this oc- 
casion as disrespestful to the King. 
Indeed, Pitt himself afterwards owned 
that he had done wrong. He was led 
into this error, ashe was afterwards led 
into more serious errors, by the in- 
fluence of his turbulent and mischie- 
vous brother-in-law, Temple. 

The events which immediately fol- 
lowed Pitt’s retirement raised his fame 
higher than eyer. War with Spain 
proved to be, as he had predicted, in- 
evitable. News came from the West 
Indies that Martinique had been taken 
by an expedition which he ‘nad sent 
forth. Havanna fell; and it was known 
that he had planned an attack on 
Havanna, Manillacapitulated; and it 
was believed that he had meditated a 
blow against Mahilla. The American 
fleet, which he had proposed to inter- 
cept, had unloaded an immense cargo 
of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before 
Bute could be conyinced that the Court 
of Madrid really entertained hostile in- 
tentions, en 

The session Sf Parliament which 
followed Pitt’s retirement passed over 
without any violent storm. Lord Bute 
took on himself the most Prominent 
part in the House of Lords. He had 
become Secretary of State, and indeed 
prime minister, without having once 
opened his lips in public except as an 
actor. There was, therefore, no small 
curiosity to know how he would acquit 
himself, Members of the House of 
Comfhons crowded the bar of the 
Lords, and covered the steps of the 
throne. It was generally expected 
that the orator would break down; but 
his most malicious hearers were force 
to own that he had made a better 
figure than they expected. They, 1- 
deed, ridiculed his action as theatrical, 
and his style as tumid, ‘They ne 
especially amused by the long pause 
which, not from hesitation, but ia 
affectation, he made at all the empha! d 
words, and Charles Townshend ie 
out, “Minute guns!” The Sibad 
opinion however was, that, if Dre he 
been early practised in de reesive 
might have become #2 Mp E 
speaker, 


‘guished, not only by 
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Ia the Commons, George Grenville 
had been intrusted with the lead. The 
task was not, as yet,a very difficult 
one: for Pitt did not think fit to raise 
the standard of opposition. His 
speeches at this time were distin- 
that eloquence in 
which he excelled, all his rivals, but 

by a temperance and a modesty 
which had too often been wanting to 
his character. Wheñ war was declared 
against Spain, he justly laid claim to 
the merit of haying foreseen whit had 
at length become manifest to all, but 
he carefully abstained from arrogant 
and aerimonious expressions ; and this 
abstinence was the more honourable to 
him, because his temper, never very 
placid, was now severely tried, both by 
gout and by calumny. ‘The courtiers 
had adopted aemode of warfare, which 
was soon turned with far more formi- 
dable effect against themselves. Half 
the inhabitants of the Grub Street 
garrets paid their milk scores, and got 
their shirts out of pawn, by abusing 
Pitt, His German war, his subsidies, 
his pension, his wifes peerage, were 
shin of beef and gin, blankets and 
baskets of small coal, to the starving 
poctasters of the Fleet. Even in the 
House of Commons, he was, on one 
occasion during this session, assailed 
with an insolence and malice which 
called forth the indignation of men of 
all parties; but he endured the out- 
rago with majestic patience. In his 
younger days he had been but too 
prompt to retaliate on those who at- 
tacked him; but now, conscious of his 
reat services, and of the space which 
he filled in the eyes of all mankind, he 
would not stoop to personal squabbles. 
“This is no season,” he said, in fhe 
debate on the Spanish war, “ for alter- 
cation and recrimination. A day has 
arrived when every Englishman should 
stand forth for his country. Arm the 
whole; be one people; forget every 
thing but the public. Aset you the 
example. Harassed jy slanderers, 
sinking under pain and disease, for the 
public I forget both my wrongs and 
my infirmities !” On a general review 
of his life, we are inclined to think 
that his genius and virtue never shone 
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with so pure an effulgence as during 
tlte session of 1762. . 

The session drew towards the close ; 
and Bute, emboldened by the acequies- 

ence of the Houses, resolved to strike 
another great blow, and to become 
first minister in name as well as in 
reality. That coalition, which a few 
months before had seemed all powcr- 
ful, had been lissolved. The retreat 
of Pitt had deprived the government 
of popularity. Neweastle had exulted 
in the fall,of the illustrious colleague 
wwhom he envied and dreaded, and had 
not foreseen that his 6wn doom was at 
hand. He still tried to flatter himself 
that he was at the head of the govern- 
ment; but insults heaped on insults 
at length undeccived him. Places 
which had always been considered as 
in his gift, were bestowed without any 
reference to him. His expostulations 
only called forth significant hints that 
it was time for him to retire. One day- 
he pressed on Bute the claims of a 
Whig Prelate to the archbishopric of 
York. “If your grace thinks so highly 
of him,” answered Bute, “I wonder 
that you did not promote him when 
you had the power.” Still the old 
man clung with a desperate grasp to 
the wreck. Seldom, indeed, haye Chris- 
tian meckness and Christian humility 
equalled the meekness and humility of 
his patient and abject ambition. At 
length he was forced to understand 
that all was over. He quitted that 
Court where he had held high office 
during forty-five years, and hid his 
shame and regret among the cedars of 
Claremont. Bute became first lord of 
the treasury. 

The favoarite had undoubtedly com- 
mitted a great error. It is impossible 
to imaging æ tool better suited to his 
purpuses than that which he thus threw 
away, or rather put into the hands of 
his enemies. If Newcastle had been 
suffered to play at being first minister, 
Bute might securely and quietly have 


enjoyed the substance of power. The 

gradual introduction of Tories into all 

the departments of tho government 

might have been effected without any 

violent clamour, if the chief of the 

great Whig connection had been osten- 
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i cad of affairs. This was|in the Pretender's service ;1-the ether 
sly, Si Bee to Bute by Lezd) three were fully believed to be in 
Mansiinla, a man who may justly be secret correspondence with the exiled 
called the father of modern ‘Toryism, family. Cambridge had therefore been 
of Toryism modified to suit an order, especially favoured by the Hanoverian 
of things under which the House of Princesyand had shown herself grateful 
Commons is the most powerful body | for their patronage. George the First 
in the state. The theories which had | had enriched her library ; George the 
dazzled Bute could not impose on the} Second had contributed munificently 
‘fine intellect of Mansfield. The teme-|to her Senate House. Bishoprics and 
rity with which Bute provoked the|deancries were showered on her chil- 
hostility of powerful and deeply rooted | dren. Her Chancellor was Newcastle, 
interests, was displeasing to Mansfield’s | the chief of the Whig aristocracy; her 
cold and timid nature. Expostulation, High Steward was Hardwicke, the 
however, was Yain. Bute was impa-| Whig head of the law. Both her bur- 
tient of advice, drunk with success, gesses had held office under thecWhig 
eager to be, in show as well as in rea- ministry. ‘Times had now changed. 
lity, the head of the government. He] 'The University of Cambridge was ro~ 
bad engaged in an undertaking in | ceived at St. James's with comparative 
which a screen was absolutely necessary | coldness. ‘The answers to the addresses 
to his sucéess, and even to his safety.| of Oxford were all graciousness and 
He found an excellent screen ready in | warmth. 
the very place where it was mostneeded;| «The watchwords of the new govern- 
and he rudely pushed it away. ment were prerogative and purity, 
And now the new system of govern- | The sovereign was no longer to be a 
ment came into full operation. For puppet in the hands of any subject, 
the first time since the accession of the/or of any combination of subjects. 
House of Hanover, the ‘Tory party was George the Third would not be forced 
in the ascendant. The prime minister | to take ministers whom he disliked, .as 
himself was a Tory. Lord Egremont, | his grandfather had been forced to 
who had succeeded Pitt as Secretary | take Pitt. George the Third would 
of State, was a Tory, and the son of a} not be forced to part with any whom 
Tory. Sir Francis Dashwood, a man he delighted to honour, as his grand- 
of slender parts, of small experience, | father had been forced to part with 
and of notoriously immoral character, | Carteret. At the same time, the sys- 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, | tem of bribery which had grown up 
for no reason that could be imagined, during the late reigns was to cease, It 
except that he was a Tory, and had | was ostentatiously proclaimed that, 
been a Jacobite, The royal household | since theeaccession of the young King, 
was filled with men whose favourite | neither constituents nor representatives 
toast, a few years before, had been the | had been bought with the secret service 
ng over the water. The relative money. To free Britain from corrup- 
Position of the two great national seats tion and oligarchical cabals, to detach 
of learning was suddenly changed. |hé: from continental connections, to 
he University of Oxford „had long} bring the bloody and expensive war 
been the chief seat of disafféction, In with France and Spain to a close, such 
were the specious objects which Bute 
professed to procure, i 
Some of these objects he attained. 
England withdrew, at the cost of a 
deep stain on her faith, from her Ger- 
man connections, The war with France 
and Spain was terminated by a piace 
honourable indeed and aayan aaa 
to our country, yet less honourab! eos 
less advantageous than might 


mien is i 
son in the ma roa ies 
graduates drank bumpers to Jacobite 
toasts, and chanted Jacobite airs, Of 
four successive Chancellors of the 


University, one had notoriously been 
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been expetted from a long and almost | ment, over the heads of a crowd, of 
unbroken series of victories, by,land | entinent orators, financiers, diploma- 
and sea, in every part of the world. | tists. From a private gentleman, this 
But the only effect of Bute's domestic | fortunate minion had at once been 
administration was to make faction | turned into a Secretary of State. He 
wilder, and corruption fouler than ever. | had made his maiden speech when at 
-The mutual animosity of the Whig} the head of the administration, The 
and Tory parties had begun to lan- | vulgar resorted to a simple explana- 
guish after the fall of Walpole, and had} tion of the phenomenon, and the 
seemed to be almost gxtinct at the close | coarsest ribaldry against the Princess 
of the reign of George the Second. It | Mother was scrawled on every wall and 
now revived in all its force. Many | sung in every alley. 
Whigs, it is truc, were still in ofice. | ‘This wasAotall. The spirit of party, 
The Duke of Bedford had signed the roused by impolitie pgovocation from 
treaty with France. The Duke of|its long sleep, roused in turn a still 
Devonshire, though much out of hu-|fiercer and more malignant Fury, the 
mour, still continued to be Lord Cham- | spirit of national animosity. The 
berlain, Grenville, who led the House | grudge of Whig against Tory was 
of Commons, and Fox, who still en- mingled with the grudge of English- 
joyed in silence the immense gains of|man against Scot. ‘The two sections 
the Pay Office, had always heen re- | of the great British people had not yet 
garded as strong Whigs. But the bulk] been indissolubly blended together, 
of the party throughout the country The events*of 1715 and of 1745 had 
regarded the new minister with abhor- | left painful and enduring traces. Tho 
rence, ‘There was, indeed, no want of|tradesmen of Cornhill had been in 
popular themes for invective against | dread of secing their tills and ware- 
his character. He was æ favourite; | houses plundered by barelegged moun- 
and favourites have%lways been odious | taineers from the Grampians. They 
inthis country. No mere favourite had | still recollected that Black Friday, 
been'at the head of the government when the news came that the rebels 
since the dagger of Felton had reached | were at Derby, when all the shops in 
the heart of the Duke of Buckingham. | the city were closed, and when the 
‘After that event the most arbitrary and | Bank of England began to pay in six- 
the most frivolous of the Stuarts had | pences. ‘The Scots, on the other hand, 
felt the necessity of confiding the chicf remembered, with natural resentment, 
direction of affairs tomen whohad given | the severity with which the insurgents 
some proof of parliamentary or official had been chastised, the military out- 
talent. Strafford, Falkland, ‘Clarendon, | rages, the humiliating laws, the heads 
Clifford, Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, | fixed on Temple Bar, the fires and 
Danby, Temple, Halifax, Rochester, | quartering blocks on Kennington Com- 
Sunderland, whatever their faults might | mon. The favourite did not suffer the 
be, wore all men of acknowledged ability. English to forget from what part of 
They did notowe their eminence merely, the island he came. The cry of all the 
to the favour of the soyercign. On the}south was that he public offices, the 
contrary, they owed the favour of the | army, the navy; were filled with high- 
sovereign to their eminence. Most of 


cheeked Drummonds and Erskines, 
them, indeed, had first attracted the | Macdonalds and Macgillivrays, sis 
notice of the court by the capacity and 


could not talk a Christian tongue, and 
vigour which they had shown in oppo- | some of whom had but lately ingen 
sition. ‘Che Revolution seenied to have | wear Christian breeches. All the old 
for ever secured the states against the | jokes on hills without trees, girls with- 
domination of a Carr or a Villiers. | out stockings, men eating > pinami 
How; How T the perona regard pe horses, pails empticd from the fourteenth 
the King had at once raised a man who | story, were poin ; 3 
haq haen nothing of public business, oa pointed against these lucky 


l adventurers. To the ho: f the Scot: 
who had never opened his lips in Parlia- | it must be said, that E Ra 
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their pride restrained them from retgli- 
ation. Like the princess in the Aj 
bian tale, they stopped their ears tight, 
and, unmoved by the shrillest notes of 
abuse, walked on, without once looking 
round, straight towards the Golden 
Fountain. 4 
Bute, who had always been consi- 
“dered as a man of taste and reading, 
alfecsed, from the móment of his cle- 
vation, the ‘character of a Mæcenas, 
If he expected to conciliate the public 
by encouraging literatureand art, he 
was grievousky mistaken. Indeed, 
none of the objects of his munificence, 
with the single exception of Johnson, 
can be said to have deen well selected; 
and the public, not unnaturally, as- 
cribed the selection of Johnson rather 
to the Déctor’s political prejudices than 
to his literary merits: for a wretched 
Scribbler named Shebbeare, who had 
nothing in cómmon with Johnson ex- 
cept violent Jacobitism, and who had 
stood in the pillory for a libel on the 
Revolution, was honoured with a mark 
of royal approbation, similar to that 
which was bestowed on the author of 
the English Dictionary, and of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes. It was 
remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, 
was the court architect, and that Ram- 
say, a Scotchman, was the court pain- 
ter, and was preferred to Reynolds, 
Mallet, a Scotchman, of no high lite- 
rary fame, and of infamous character, 
partook largely of the liberality of the 
government. John Home, a Scotch- 
man, was rewarded for the tragedy of 
Douglas, both with a pension and with 
asinecure place. But, when the author 
of the Bard, and of the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, ventured to ask 
for a Professorship, tlfè emoluments of 
which he much needéd,* and for the 
duties of which he was, in many 
Fee cets better qualified than any man 
nvmg, he was refused; and the post 
was bestowed on the pedagogue under 
whose Care the fayourite’s son-in-law, 
Sir James Lowther, had made such 
signal proficiency in’ the graces and in 
the humane virtues, 
Thus, the first lord of the treasury 
was detested by many as a Tory, by 
many as a favourite, and by many as 
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a Scot. All the hatred wltich flowed 
from these various sources soon min- 
gled, and was directad in one torrent 
of obloquy against the treaty of peace. 
The Duke of Bedford, who had ne- 
gotiated that treaty, was hooted through 
the streets. Bute was attacked in his 
chair, and was with difficulty rescued 
by a troop of the guards, He could 
hardly walk the Streets in safety with- 
out disguising himself. A gentleman 
who,died not many years ago used to 
say that he once recognised the fa- 
vourite Earl in the piazza of Covent 
Garden, muffled in a large coat, ands 
with a hat and wi g drawn down over 
his brows. His lordship’s established 
type with the mob was a jack boot, a 
wretched pun on his Christian name 
and title. A jack boot, generally ac- 
companied by a petticoat, was some- 
times fastened on a gallows, and some- 
‘times committed to the flames; Libels 
on the court, exceeding in audacity 
and rancour any that had been pub- 
lished for many years, now appeared 
daily both in prose and verse. Wilkes, 
with lively insoldace, compared the 
mother of George the Third to the 
thother of Edward: the Third, and the 
Scotch minister to the ntle Morti- 
mer. Churchill, with the. ener, 
of hatred, deplored the fate of his 
country, invaded by a new race of 
Savages, more cruel and ravenous than 
the Picts or the Danes, the poor, proud 
children of Leprosy and Hunger. It 
is a slight circumstance, but deserves 
to be récorded, that in this year pamph- 
leteers first ventured to print at length 
the names of the great men whom 
they lampooned. George the Second 
had always been the K——. His 
ministers had been Sit R-— W——+ 
Mr. P —, and the Duke of N—- 
But the libellers of George the Third, of 
the Princess Mother, and of Lord Butë 
did not give quarter to a single vow 

It was supposed that Lord Tompe 
secretly encouraged the most scurrilou 
assailants ofthe government. In hin 
those who knew his habits tracke fuze 
as men track a mole. It was his Rhap 
to grub underground. Whenev rall be 
of dirt was flung up it might 


e j; e 
suspected that he was at work in som 
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Pitt | stom which was about to hurst. Net 


foul ‘trookéa labyrinth below. 
turned away from the filthy worf of 
opposition, with the same scorn with 
which he had turned’ away from the 
filthy work of government. He had 
the magnanimity to proclaini every 
where the disgust which he felt at the 
insults offered by his own adherents to 
the Scottish nation, and missed no op- 
Portunity of extolling, the courage and 
fidelity which the Highland regiments 
had displayed through the whole var. 
But, though he disdained to use any 
but lawful and honourable weapons, it 
was well known that his fair blows 
were liktly to be far more formidable 
than the privy thrusts of his brother- 
in-law’s stiletto. p 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The 
Houses were about to mect. The treaty 
would instantly be the subject of dis- 
cussion. It was probable that Pitt, the 
great Whig connection, and the multi- 
tude, would all be on the same side. 
The fayonrite had professed to hold in 
abhorrence those means by which pre- 
coding ministers had kept the House of 
Commons in good Sumour. He now 
began to think that he had been too 
scrupulous. His Utopian visions were 
at an end. It was necessary, not only 
to bribe, but to bribe more shamelessly 
and flagitiously than his predecessors, 
in order to make up for lost time. A 
majority must be secured, no matter 
by what means. Could Grenville do 
this? Would he doit? His firmness 
and ability had not yet been tried in 
any perilous crisis, He had bên ge- 
nerally regarded as a humble follower 
of his brother Temple, and of his bro- 
ther-in-law Pitt, and was supposed, 
though with little reason, to be still, 
favourably inclined towards them. 
Other aid must be called in, And 
where was other aid to be found ? 

There was one man, whose sharp and 
manly logic had often in debate been 
found a match for the lofty and im- 
pagssioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents 
for jobbing were not inferior to his 
talents for debate, whose dauntless 
spirit shrank from no difficulty or 
danger, and who was as little troubled 
with scruples as with fears Henry 
Fox, or nobody, could weather the 
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wes he a person to whom the court, 
even in that extremity, was unwilling 
to have recourse. He had always been 
garded as 2 Whig of the Whigs. He 
had been’ the friend and disciple of 
Walpole. He had long been connected 
by close ties with William Duke of 
Cumberland. By the Tories he was 
more hated tha? any man living, So 
strong was their aversion to him that 
when, in the late reign, hehad attempted 
to form a p&rty against the Duke of 
Newcastle, they had thrown all their 
weight into Neweastle’s scalo. By the 
Scots, Fox was abhorred as the confi- 
dential friend of the conqueror of Cul- 
loden. He was, on personal grounds, 
most obnoxious to the Princess Mother, 
For he had, immediately afte:®her hus- 
band’s death, advised the late King to 
take the education of her son, the heir 


7 apparent, entirely out ôf her hands, 


He had recently given, if possible, still 
deeper offence; for he had indulged, 
not without some ground, the ambitious 
hope that his beautiful sister-in-law, 
the Lady Sarah Lennox, might be 
queen of England. It had been observed 
that the King at one time rode every 
morning by the grounds of Holland 
House, and that on such occasions, 
Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess 
ata masquerade, was making hay close 
to the road, which was then separated 
by no wall from the lawn. On account 
of the part which Fox had taken in this 
singular love affair, he was the only 
member of the Privy Council who was 
not summoned 'to the meeting at which 
his Majesty announced his intended 
marriage with the Princess of Mecklen-~ 
burg. Of all the statesmen of the age, 
therefore, it seemed that Fox was the 
last with whorh Bute the Tory, the 
Scot, the favourite of the Princess 
Mother, could, under any circumstances 
act. Yet to Fox Bute was now com- 
pelled to apply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable 
qualities, which in private life shone 
forth in full lustre, and made him dear 
to his children, to his dependents, and 
to his friends; but as a public man he 
had no title to esteem, ‘In him the vices 
which were common to the whole school 
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of Walpole appeared, not perhaps, in 
their worst, but certainly in their most 
prominent form; for his Parliamentary 
and official talents made all his faults 
conspicuous. His courage, his yehé 
ment temper, his contempt for appear- 
ances, led him to display much that 
others, quite as unscrupulons as himself, 
` covered with a decent veil. He was the 
most unpopular of the’statesmen of his 
time, not because he sinned more than 
many of them, but because he canted 
less, e 
He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt 
it after the fashion of strong minds. 
He became, not cautious, but reckless, 
and faced the rage ef the whole nation 
with a scowl of inflexible defiance. 
e was born with a sweet and ge- 
nerous témper; buthe had been goaded 
and baited into a savageness which was 
not natural to him, and which amazed 
and shocked those who knew him best. 
Such was the man to whom Bute; in 
extreme need, applied for succour. 
‘That succour Fox was not unwilling 
to afford. Though by no means of an 
envious temper, he had undoubtedly 
contemplated the success and popularity 
of Pitt with bitter mortification. He 
thought himself Pitts match as a de- 
bater, and Pitt's superior as a man of 
business, They hadlong been regarded 
as well-paired rivals. They had started 
fair in the career of ambition, They 
had long run side by side, At length 
Fox had taken the lead, and Pitt had 
fallen behind. Then had come a sudden 
turn of fortune, like that in Virgil's 
foot-race. Fox h 
mire, and had not only been defeated, 
but befouled, Pitt had reached the 
goal, and received the prize. The emo- 
Tuments of the Pay Office might induce 
the defeated statesman to submit in 
silence to the ascendency of his com- 
Petitor, but could not satisfy a mind 
Conscious of great powers, and sore 
from great vexations. As soon, there-, 
fore, as a party arose adyerse to the 
war and to the Supremacy of the great 
war minister, the hopes of Fox beran 
to revive. | His fonds with the Princess 
Mother, with the Scots, with the Tories, 
he was ready to ‘forget, if, by the help 
of his old enemies, he could now regain 


ad stumbled in the | It 


„pounds were thus 


was especially singled out as th 


were to -take warning. 


rank, 
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the importance which he had lost} and 
confront Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance wag, therefore, soon 
concluded. Fox was assured that, if 
he would pilot the government out of 
its embarrassing situation, he should 


be rewarded with a peerage, of which 


he had long been desirous. He under- 
took on his side to obtain, by fair or 
foul means, a vote in favour of the 
peace. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment he became leader of the House 
of Commons; and Grenville, stifling 
his vexation as well as he could, sul- 
lenly acquiesced in the change. 

Fox had expected that his influenco 
would secure to the court the cordial 
support of some eminent Whigs who 
were his personal friends, particularly 
of the Duke of Cumberland and of 
the Duke of Devonshire. He was dis- 
appointed, and soon found that, in ad- 
dition to all his other difficulties, he 
must reckon on the opposition of the 
ablest prince of the blood, and of the 
Great house of Wayendish, 

But he had pleded himself to win 
the battle; and hz was not a man to 
go back. It was no time for squeam- 
ishness, Bute was made to compre- 
hend that the ministry could he saved 
only by practising the tactics of Wal- 
pole to an extent at which Walpole 
himself would have stared. The Pay 
Office was turned into a mart for votes, 
Hundreds of members were closeted 
there with Fox, and, as there is too’ 
much reason to believe, departed car- 
tying thith them the wages of infamy. 
t was affirmed by persons who had 
the best opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation, that twenty-five thousand 
paid away in a single 
morning. The lowest bribe given, it 
was said, was a bank-note for two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Intimidation was joined with cor- 


ruption, All ranks, from the highest 


to the lowest, were to be taught m 
the King Would be obeyed. The Lor 


5 H ere 
Lieutenants: of several counties we 


dismissed. The Duke of Deu 


f England 
nate Tis wealth, 


and influence, his stainless pri- 


by whose fate the mag: 
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Vate,charagter, and the constant attach- 
ment of his family to the House of 
Hanover did not secure him from gross 
Personal indignity. Itwas known that 
he disapproved of the course which the 
government had taken; and*it was 
accordingly determined to humble the 
Prince of the Whigs, as he had been 
nicknamed by the Princess Mother. 

e went to the palace.to pay his duty. 
“Tell him,” said thè King to a page, 
“that I will not see him.” The page 
hesitated. ‘ Go tohim,” said the King, 
“and tell him those very words.” The 
Message was delivered. The Duke tore 
off his gold key, and went away boil- 
ing with anger. His relations who 
were in office instantly resigned. A 
few days later, the King called for the 
list of Privy Councillors, and with his 
own hand struck out the Duke’s name. 

In this step there was at least cou- 
rage, though little wisdom or good 
nature. But, as nothing was too high 
for the revenge of the court, so also 
was nothing too low. A persecution, 
such as had never been known before, 
and has never been known since, raged 
ineyery public department. Great 
numbers of humble and laborious clerks 
were deprived of their bread, not be- 
cause they had neglected their duties, 
not because they had taken an actiye 
part against the ministry, but merely 
because they had owed their situations 
to the recommendation of some noble- 
man or gentleman who was against 
the peace, The proscription extended 
to tidewaiters, to gaugers, to» door- 
keepers. One poor man to whom a 
pension had been given for his gal- 
Jantry in a fight with smugglers, was 
deprived of it because he had been be- 
friended by the Duke of Grafton.” An 
aged widow, who, on account of her 
husband's services in the navy, had, 
many years before, been made house- 
keeper to a public office, was dismissed 
from her situation, because it was 
imagined that she was distently con- 
nected by marriage with the Caven- 
dish family. The public clamour, as 
May well be supposed, grew daily 
louder and louder. But the louder it 
Grew, the more resolutely did Fox go 
on with the work which he had begun, 
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His oid friends could not conceive 
wat had possessed him. “I couid 
forgive,” said the Duke of Cumber- 
land, “Fox's political vagaries; but I 
am quite confounded by his inhuma- 
nity. Surely he used to be the best- 
natured of men.” 

At last Fox went’so far to take a 
legal opinion on the question, whether? 
the patents granted by George the Se- 
cond were binding on George the 
Third. It is said, that, if his colleagues 
had not flinched, he would at once 
have turned out the Talers of the Ex- 
chequer and Justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The 
ministers, more lated by the people 
than ever, were secure of a majority, 
and they had also reason to hope that 
they would have the advantage in the 
debates as well as in the divisions ; for 
Pitt was confined to his chamber by a 
seyere attack of gout.’ His friends 
moyed to defer the consideration of the 
treaty till he should be able to attend: 
but the motion was rejected. ‘The 
great day arriyed. The-discussion had 
lasted some time, when a loud huzza 
was heard in Palace Yard. The noise 
came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, 
through the lobby. The door opened, 
and from the midst of a shouting mul- 
titude came forth Pitt, borne in the 
arms of his attendants. His face was 
thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in 
flannel, his crutch in his hand. The 
bearers set him down within the bar, 
His friends instantly surrounded him, 
and with their help he crawled to his 
seat near the table. In this condition 
he spoke three hours and a half against 
the peace. During that time he was 
repeatedly forcèd to sit down and to 
use cordials. Itanay well be supposed 
that his voice was faint, that his ac- 
tion was languid, and that his speech, 
though occasionally brilliant and im- 
pressive, was feeble when compared 
with his best oratorical performances, 
But those who remembered what he 
had done, and who saw what he suf- 
fered, listened to him with emotions 
stronger thaf any that mere eloquence 
can produce, He was unable to stay 
for the division, and was carried away 
from the House amidst shouts as loud 
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as those which had announced his ar- 
rival. ; 

A large majority approved the peace. 
Theexultation of the Court was bound- 
less. ‘ Now,” exclaimed the Princess 
Mother, “my son is really King.” The 
young sovereign spoke of himself as 
treed from the bondage in which his 

e grandfather had been held. On one 
point, it was announced, his mind was 
unalterably made up. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should those Whig 
grandees, who had enslaved his pre- 
decessors and gndeayoured to enslave 
himself, be restored to power. 

This vaunting was premature. The 
Teal strength of the favourite was by 
no means proportioned to the number 
of yotes which he had, on one parti- 
cular division, been able to command. 
He was soon again in difficulties. The 
Most important part of his budget was 
a tax on cider. This measure was 
Opposed, not. only by those who were 
generally hostile to his administration, 
but also by many of his supporters. 
‘The name of excise had always been 
hateful to tl 


crimes of Walpole in their eyes, had 


been his partiality for this mode of 


raising money. 
had in his Dictio: 
lous a definition 


The Tory Johnson 
mary given so scurri- 
of the word Excise, 
that the Commissioners of Excise had 
seriously thought of Prosecuting him, 
The. counties which the new impost 
particularly affected had always been 

ory counties. It was the boast of 
John Philips, the poet of the English 
Vintage, that the Cider-land had ever 
been faithful to the throne, and that all 
the pruning-hooks of her thousand 
orchards had been beafen into swords’ 
or the service of the ill-fated Stuarts. 
The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was 
to produce an union between the gen- 
try and yeomanry of the Cider-Jand 
and the Whigs of the capital. Here- 
ze and Worcestershire were in a 

-e city of London, though 
not so direct) Se aes was, if ae 
sible, still more excited.” The debates 
on this question itreparably damaged 
the government, ashwood’s finan- 
cial statement had been, confused and 
absurd heyond belief, and haq been 


he Tories. One of the chief 
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received by the House with roars of 
laughter, “He had sense enough to be 
conscious of his unfitness for the high 
situation which he held, and exclaimed 
in a comical fit of despair, “ What 
shall F do? ‘The boys will point at 
me in the street, and cry, ‘ There goes 
the worst Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that ever was?”" George Grenville 
came to the rescue, and spoke strongly 
on his favourite'theme, the profusion 
with which the late war had been car- 
ried‘on. That profusion, he said, had 
made taxes necessary. He called on 
the gentlemen Opposite to him to say 
where they would have a tax laid, and 
dwelt on this topic with his usual pro- 
lixity. “Tet them tell me where,” he 
repeated in a mondtonous and some- 
what fretful tone, «J say, sir, let 
them tell me where, I repeat it, sir; 
Tam entitled to say to them, Tell me 
where”? Unluckily for him, Pitt had 
come down to the House that night, 
and had been bitterly provoked by the 
reflections thrown onthe war. He 
Tevetiged himself by. murmuring in a 
whine resemblingzGrényille’s, a line of 
a well known song, “ Gentle Shepherd, 
tell me where.” « Tf,” cried Grenville, 
“gentlemen are to be treated in this 
way ——” Pitt, as was his fashion, 
when he meant to mark extreme con- 
tempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, 
and walked out of the House, leavinghis 
brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, 
and everybody else in conyulsions of 


laughter, It was long before Gren- * 
ville lst the nickname of the Gentle 
Shepherd. 


But the ministry had yexations still 
more serious to endure, The hatred 
which the Tories and Scots bore to 
Fox was implacable, In a moment of 
extreme peril, they had consented to 
put themselyes under his guidance. 
But the aversion with which they re- 
garded him broke forth as soon as na 
crisis seemed to bo over, Some ‘4 
them attacked him about the nee 
of the Pay Office. Some ee 
rudely interrupted him when spe "He 
by laughter and ironical cheers- eee 
Was naturally desirous to escape 


: e- 
so disagreeable a situation, An 
ENTOT the peerage which had Beet 
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Promised tas the reward of his ser- 
Vices. 

_ It was clear that there must beSome 
change in the composition of the mi- 
nistry. But scarcely any, even of those 
who, from their situation, might be 
Supposed to be in all the secrets of the 
government, anticipated what really 
took place. To the amazement of the 
Parliament and the nation, it was sud- 
denly announced tlfat Bute had re- 
signed. 

Twenty different explanations of 
this strange step were suggested. Some 
attributed it to profound design, and 
some tesudden panic. Some said that 
the lampoons of the opposition had 
driven the Earl from the ficld; some 
that he had taken office only in order 
to bring the war to a close, and had 
always meant to retire when that ob- 
ject had been accomplished. He pub- 
licly assigned ill health as his reason 
for quitting business, and privately 
complained that he was not cordially 
seconded by his colleagues, and that 
Lord Mansfield, in particular, whom 
he had himself brosght into the cabi- 
net, gave him no support in the House 
of Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, far 
too sagacious not to perceive that 
Bute’s situation was one of great peril, 
and far too timorous to thrust himself 
into peril for the sake of another. The 
probability, however, is that Bute’s 
conduct on this, occasion, like the con- 
duct of most men on most occasions, 
was détermined by mixed motives. 
We suspect that he was sick of* office ; 
for this is a fecling much more common 
among ministers than persons who see 
public life from a distance are disposed 
to believe; and nothing could be more 
natural than that this fecling should’ 
take possession of the mind of Bute. 
In general, a statesman climbs by slow 
degrees, Many laborious years elapse 
before he reaches the topmost pinnacle 
of preferment. In the earlier part of 
his career, therefore, he is*constantly 
lured on by seeing something above 
him. During his ascent he gradually 
becomes inured to the annoyances 
which belong to a life of ambition, 
By the time that he has attained the 
highest point, he has become patient 


oS 
of labour and callous to abuse. Ho is 
két constant to his vocation, in spite 
of all its discomforts, at first by hope, 
and at last by habit. It was not so 
aith Bute. His whole public life 
lasted little more than two years. On 
the day on which he became a poli- 
tician he became a cabinet minister, 
In a few months he was, both in name® 
and in show, chief of the administra- 
tion. Greater than he had been he 
could not be. If what he already pos- 
sessed wasevanity and vexation of 
spirit, no delusion remained to entice 
him onward. He had been cloyed 
with the pleasures of ambition before 
he had been seasoged to its pains. His 
habits had not been such as were likely 
to fortify his mind against obloquy 
and public hatred. He had reached 
his forty-eighth year in dignified ease, 
without knowing, by personal expe- 
rience, what it was to be ridiculed and 
slandered. All at once, without any 
previous initiation, he had found him- 
self exposed to such a storm of invec- 
tive and satire as had never burst on 
the head of any statesman. ‘The emo- 
luments of office were now nothing to 
him; for he had just succeeded to a 
princely property by the death of his 
father-in-law. All the honours which 
could be bestowed on him he had al- 
ready secured. He had obtained the 
Garter for himself, and a British peer- 
age for his son. He seems also to 
have imagined that by quitting the 
treasury he should escape from danger 
and abuse without really resigning 
power, and should still be able to ex- 
ercise in private supreme influence 
over the royal mind. 

Whatever thay haye been his ño- 
tives, he retires. Fox at the same 
time took refuge in the House of Lords ; 
and George Grenville became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

We believe that those who made this 
arrangement fully intended that Gren- 
ville *should be a mere puppet in the 
hands of Bute; for Grenville was as 
yet very imperfectly known even to 
those who had observed him Jong, He 
passed for a mere official drudge ; and 
he had all the industry, the minute ac- 
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curacy, the formality, the onions 
which belong to the character. Gut 
he had other qualities which had not 
yet shown themselves, devouring am- 
bition, dauntless courage, self-confi£ 
dence amounting to presumption, and 
a temper which could not endure op- 
position. He was not disposed to be 
amy body’s tool; and he had no at- 
tachment, political or personal, to Bute. 
The two men had, indeed, nothing in 
common, except a strong propensity 
. towards harsh and unpop&lar courses. 
Their principles were fundamentally 
different. Bute was a Tory. Gren- 
ville would have been very angry with 
any person who should have denied 
his claim to be a Whig. He was more 
prone to tyrannical measures than 
Bute; bút he loved tyranny onlywhen 
disguised under the forms of constitu- 
tional liberty. He mixed up, after a 
fashion then not’ very unusual, the 
theories of the republicans of the 
Seventeenth century with the technical 
maxims of English ‘law, and thus suc- 
ceeded in combining anarchical specu- 
lation with arbitrary practice. 
voice of the people was the voice of 
God; but the only legitimate organ 
through which the yoice of the people 
could be uttered was the Parliament. 
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friendship between the two &tatesmen. 
Grenyille’s nature was. not forgiving; 
and he well remembered how,a few 
months before, he had been compeiled 
to yield the lead of the House of Com- 
mons td Fox. 

We are inclined to think, on the 
whole, that the worst administration 
which has governed England since the 
Revolution was that of George Gren- 
ville. His publie’acts may be classed 
under two heads, outrages on the li- 
berty of the people, and outrages on 
the dignity of the crown. 

e began by making war on the 
press. John Wilkes, member of Par- 
liament for Aylesbury, was singled out 
for persecution, Wilkes had, till very 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the 
most profane, licentious, and agreeable 
rakes about town. He was a man of 
taste, reading, and engaging manners. 
His sprightly conyersation was the de- 
light of Steen-rooms and taverns, and 
Pleased even grave hearers when he 
Was sufficiently under restraint to ab- 
Stain from detailing the particulars of 

18 amours, and frém breaking jests on 
the New Testament, His expensive 
ebaucheries forced him to have re- 
course to the Jews, He was soon a 
ruined man, and determined to try his 


All power was from the people; but 
to the Parliament the whole power of 
the people had been delegated. No 
Oxonian divine had ever, even in the 
years which immediately followed the 
Restoration, demanded for ‘the King 
So abject, so unreasoning a homage, as 
Grenville, on what he considered as 
the purest Whig principles, demanded 


King was 
peric, 


handsome apartments 
and so fine a park 

Thus the opinions of Bute and those 
of Grenville were diametrically op- 
posed, Nor was there any private 


chance as a political adventurer, Ip 
parliament h not succeed. Hig 
speaking, though pert, was feeble, and 
by no means interested his hearers so 
much as to make them forget his face, 
which was so hideous that the carica- 
turists Were forced, in their own de- 
Spite, to flatter him. 


possessed of the con-J readers: Forty-four numbers had been 


published when Bute resigned; and, 
thoùgh almost every number had con- 
tained matter grossly libellous, a 
prosecutiofi had been instituted. gne 
forty-fifth namber was innocent Ns 
compared with the majority of fae d 
which had preceded it, and sea 
contained nothing so strong aS te ding 
our time be found daily in the lea ihe 
articles of the ‘Times and Morn 
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Chronicle. à But Grenville was now at 
the hèad of affairs, A new spirit had 
been infused into the administration. 
Author‘ty was tos be upheld. The 
government was no longer to be braved 
with impunity. Wilkes was arrested 
under a general warrant, conveyed to 
the Tower, and confined there with 
Circumstances of unusual severity. His 
Papers were seized, and carried to the 
Secretary of State. ‘These harsh and 
illegal measures produced a violent 
Outbreak of popular rage, which avas 
Soon changed to delight and exulta- 
tion. The arrest was pronounced un- 
Jawful by the Court of Common Pleas, 
in which’ Chief Justice Pratt presided, 
and the prisoner was discharged. This 
victory over the government was celc- 
brated with enthusiasm both in London 
and in the cider counties. 

While the ministers were daily be- 
coming more odious to the nation, they 
were doing their best to make them- 
selves also odious to the court. They 
Gave the King plainly to understand 
that they were deteymined not to be 
Lord Bute’s ‘creaturés, and exacted a 
promise that no secrêt adviser should 
have access to the royal car. They 
soon found reason to suspect that this 
promise had not been observed. ‘They 
remonstrated in terms less respectful 
than their master had been accus- 
tomed to hear, and gave him a fort- 
night to make his choice between his 
fayourite and his cabinet. 

George the Third was greatly dis- 
turbed. He had but a few weeks be- 
fore exulted in his deliverance from 
the yoke of the great Whig connection. 
He had even declared that his honour 
would not permit him ever again to 
admit the members of that connection 
into his service. He now found that 
he had only exchanged one set of mas- 
ters for another set still harsher and 
more imperious. In his distress he 
thought on Pitt. From Pitt it was 
possible that better terms might be 
obtained than either from Grenville, or 
from the party of which Newcastle was 
the head. 

Grenville, on his retürn from an ex- 
Cursion into the country, repaired to 

uckingham House. He was astonished 
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to find at the entrance a chair, the 
shage of which was well known to him, 
and indeed to all London. It was dis- 
tinguished by a large boot, made for 
the purpose of accommodating the 
great Commoner’s gouty leg. Gren- 
ville guessed the whole. His brother- 
in-law was closeted with the King. 
Bul, provoked by what he considered 
as the unfriendly, and ungrateful con- 
duct of his successors, had himself 
Proposed that Pitt should be sum- 
moned to the palace. 

Pitt had two audiences on two suc- 

cessive days. What pa&cd at the first 
interview led him to expect that the 
negotiation would be brought to a 
satisfactory close; But on the morrow 
he found the King less complying. 
The best account, indeed the ‘only 
trustworthy account of the conference, 
is that which was taken from Pitt’s 
own mouth by Lord Hardwicke. It 
appears that Pitt strongly represented 
the importance of conciliating those 
chiefs of the Whig party who had been 
so unhappy as to incur the royal dis 
pleasure. They had, he said, been the’ 
most constant friends of the House of 
Hanover. Their power was great; they 
had been long versed in public business. 
If they were to be under sentence of 
exclusion, a solid administration could 
not be formed. His Majesty could not 
bear to think of putting himself into 
the hands of those whom he had re- 
cently chased from his court with the 
strongest marks of anger. “Iam sorry, 
Mr. Pitt,” he said, “but I see this will 
not do. My hononr is concerned. I 
must support my honour.” How his 
Majesty succeeded in supporting his 
honour, we shalb soon see. 
ə Pitt retired, and the King was re- 
duced to request, the ministers, whom 
he had been or the point of discarding, 
to remain in office. During the two 
years which followed, Grenville, now 
closely leagued with the Bedfords, was 
the master of the court; and a hard 
master he proved. He knew that he was 
kept in place only because there was no 
choice except between himself and the 
Whigs. That under any cireumstances 
the Whigs would be forgiven, he 
thought impossible, The late attempt 
G 
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fo get rid of him had roused his resent- 
inent; the failure of that attempt had 
liberated him from all fear. He had 
never been very courtly. He now began 
to hold a language, to which, since the 
days of Cornet Joyce and President 
Bradshaw, no English King had been 
compelled to listen. 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at 
the expense of justice and liberty, gra- 
tified the passions of the court while 
gratifying his own. The persecution of 
Wilkes was eagerly pragsed. He had 
written a parody on Pope’s Essay on 
Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, 
and had appended to it notes, in ridi- 
cule of Warburton’s famous Com- 
mentary. This composition was exceed- 
ingly profligate, but not more so, we 
think, ¢han some of Pope’s own works, 
the imitation of the-second satire of the 
first book of Horace, for example ; 
and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, 
like Pope, given his ribaldry to the 
world. He had merely printed at a 
private press a very small number of 

+ copies, which he meant to present to 
some of his boon companions, whose 
morals were in no more danger’ of 
being corrupted by a loose book than a 
negro of being tanned by a warm sun. 
A tool of the government, by giving a 
bribe to the printer, procured a copy of 
this trash, and placed it in the hands of 
the ministers. The ministers resolved 
to visit Wilkes’s offence against de- 
corum with the utmost rigour of the 
law. What share piety and respect for 
morals had in dictating this resolution, 
our readers may judge from the fact 
that no person was more eager for 
bringing the libertine poct to punish- 
ment than Lord March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensbergy. On the first dity 
of the session of Pavligment, the book, 
thus disgracefully obtained, was laid on 
the table of the Lords by the Earl of 
Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s 
mterest had made Secretary of State. 
ae unfortunate author had not the 
slightest suspicion. that his licentious 
poem had ever been seen, except by his 
printer and by a few of his dissipated 
companions, till it was produced in full 
Parliament. Though he was a man of 
easy temper, averse from danger, and 
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not very susceptible of shgme, the sur- 
prise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter 
rnfn, put him beside himself. He picked 
a quarrel with on@of Lord Dute's de- 
pendents, fought a duel, was seriously 
wounded, and when half recovered, 
fied to France. His enemies had now 
their own way both in the Parliament 
‘and in the King’s Bench. He was 
censured, expelled from the House of 
Commons, outlewed. His works were 
ordered to be burned by the common 
hatgman. Yet was the multitude still 
true to him. Inthe minds even of many 
moral and religious men, his crime 
seemed light when compare( with the 
crime of his accusers. The conduct of 
Sandwich, in particular, excited uni- 
versal disgust. His own vices were 
notorious; and, only a fortnight before 
he laid the Essay on Woman before the 
House of Lords, he had been drinking 
and singing loose catches with Wilkes 
at one of the most dissolute clubs in 
London. Shortly after the meeting of 
Parliament, the Beggar's Opera was 
acted at Covent Garden theatre. When 
Macheath uttergd the words—“ That 
Jemmy Twitcher should peach me I 
own surprised me,’—pit, boxes, and 
galleries, burstinto a roar which seemed 
likely to bring the roof dorn. From 
that day ‘Sandwich was universally 
known by the nickname of Jemmy 
Twitcher. The ceremony of burning 
the North Briton was interrupted by 2 
riot. The constables were beaten; the 
paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, 
a jagk boot and a petticoat were com- 
mitted to the flames. Wilkes had in- 
stituted an action for the seizure of his 
papers against the Under-secretary of 
State. The jury gaye athousand pounds 
damages. But neither these nor any 
other indications of public feeling ae 
power to move Grenville. He hadt 
Parliament with him; and, according 
to his political creed, the sense of 
nation was to be collected from 
Parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found res 
fear that’ even the Parliament 
fail him. On the question of th 
of general warrants, the 
haying on its side all sount Bee 
all constitutional authorities, 
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voice of tite whole nation, mustered in 
great force, and was joined by many 
who did not ordinarily vote against the 
governinent. | On one occasion the 
ministry, in a very full House, had a 
majority of only fourteen votes. The 
storm, however, blew over. ‘The spirit 
of the Opposition, from whatever cause, 
began to flag at the moment when suc- 
cess seemed almost certain. The session 
ended without any change. Pitt, whose 
eloquence had shone. with its usual 
Instre in all the principal debates? and 
whose popularity was greater than ever, 
was still a private man. Grenville, 
detested, alike by the court and by the 
people, was still minister. 

‘As soon as the Houses had risen, 
Grenville took a step which proved, 
even more signally than any of his past 
acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, 
and how fearless his nature was. 
Among the gentlemen not ordinarily 
opposed to the government, who, on 
the great constitutional question of 
general warrants, had voted with the 
minority, was Henry Conway, brother 
of the Earl of Hertfoad, a brave soldier, 
a tolerable speaker, and a well-mean- 
ing, though not a wise or vigorous po- 
litician. He was now deprived of his 
regimeny, the merited reward of faith- 
ful and gallant service in two wars. It 
was confidently asserted that in this 
violent measure the King heartily con- 
curred. 

But whatever pleasure the persecu- 
tion of Wilkes, or the dismissal of Con- 
way, may haye given to thes royal 
mind, it is certain that his Majesty's 
aversion to his ministers increased day 
by day. Grenville was as frngal of the 
public money as of his own, and mo- 
rosely refused to accede to the King’s 
request, that a few thousand pounds 
might be expended in buying some 
open fields to the west of the gardens 
of Buckingham House. In consequence 
of this refusal, the fields were soon 
covered with buildings, and ethe King 
and Queen were overlooked in their 
Most private walks by the upper win- 
dows of a hundred houses. Nor was 
this the worst. Grenville was as libe- 
ral of words as he was sparing of 
Guineas, Instead of explaining himself 
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in that clear, concise,and lively manner, 
wilach alone could win the attention 
of a young mind new to business, he 
spoke in the closet just as he spoke in 
the House of Commons. When he 
had harangued two hours, he looked 
at his watch, as he had been in the 
habit of looking at the clock opposite 
the Speaker’s chair, apologised for the 
length of his discourse, and then went 
on for an hour more. The members 
of the House of Commons can cough 
an orator dewn, or can walk away to 
dinner; and they werg by no means 
sparing in the use of these privileges 
when Grenville was on his legs. But 
the poor young Kiyg had to endure all 
this eloquence with mournful civility. 
'To the end of his life he continued to 
talk with horror of Grenville’s ora- 
tions. 

About this time took place one of 
the most singular events in Pitt’s life. 
‘There was a certain Sir William Pyn- 
sent, 2 Somersetshire baronet of Whig 
politics, who had been a Member of 
the House of Commons in the days of 
‘Queen Anne, and had retired to rural 
privacy when the Tory party, towards. 
the end of her reign, obtained the 
ascendency in her councils, His man- 
ners were eccentric. His morals lay 
under very odious imputations. But 
his fidelity to his political opinions was 
unalterable. During fifty years of se- 
clusion he continued to brood over the 
cirenmstances which had driven him 
from public life, the dismissal of the 
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Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the deser- ` 


tion of our allies. He now thought 
that he perceived a close analogy be- 
tween ‘the well remembered events of 
his youth and the events which he had 
witnessed in extrgme old age; between 
the disgrace of Marlborough and the 
disgrace of Pitt; between the elevation 
of Harley and the elevation of Bute; 
between the treaty negotiated by St. 
John and the treaty” negotiated by 
Bedford; between the wrongs of ‘the 
House of Austria in 1712 and the 
wrongs of the House of Brandenburgh 
in 1762. This fancy took such pos- 


session of the old man’s mind that he: 


determined to leave his whole pro-- 
perty to Pitt. In this way, Pitt unex-- 
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pectedly came into possession of near 
three thousand- pounds a year. Nor 
could all the malice of his enemies find 
any ground for reproach in the transac- 
tion. Nobody could call him a legagy 
hunter. Nobody could accuse him of 
seizing that to which others had a 
better claim. For he had never in 
his life seen Sir William; and Sir 
William had left no relation so near as 
to be entitled to form any expectations 
respecting the estate. 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to 
flourish ; but his health was worse than 
ever, We canot find that, during the 
session which began in January 1765, 
he once appeared àn parliament. He 
remained some months in profound 
retirement at Hayes, his fayourite villa, 
scarcely moying except from his arm- 
chair to his bed, and from his bed to 
his armchair, and often employing his 
wife as hiseamanuensis in his most 
confidential correspondence. Some of 
his detractors whispered that his invi- 
sibility was to be ascribed quite as 
much to affectation as to gout. In 
truth his character, high and splendid 
as it was, wanted simplicity. With 
genius which did not need the aid of 
stage tricks, and with a spirit which 
should have been far above them, he 
had yet been, through life, in the habit 
of practising them. It was, therefore, 
now surmised that, having acquired all 
the consideration which could be de- 
rived from eloquence and from great 
services to the state, he had deter- 
mined not to make himself cheap by 
often appearing in public, but, under 
the pretext of ill health, to surround 
himself with mystery, to emerge only 
at long intervals and® on momentous 
occasions, and at ther times to de? 
liver his oracles onlyto.a few favoured 
Yotaries, who were suffered to make 
Pilgrimages to his shrine. If such 
Were his object, it was for a time fully 
attained, Never was the magic of his 

name so powerful, never was he re- 
garded by his country with suck super- 
stitious Veneration, as during this year 
of silence and seclusion, 

While Pitt was thus absent from 

Parliament, Grenville proposed a mea- 
sure destined to produce a great revo- 
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lution, the effects of whick. will, long 
be felt by the whole human race. We 
spetik of the act for imposing stamp 
duties on the NorthAmerican colonies. 
The plan was eminently characteristic 
of itseauthor. Every feature of the 
parent was found in the child. A timid 
statesman would have shrunk from a 
step, of which Walpole, at a time when 
the colonies were far less powerful, had 
said—* He whooshall propose it will 
be a much bolder man than I.” But 
the’nature of Grenville was insensible 
to fear. A statesman of large views 
would have felt that to lay taxes at 


Westminster on New England and, 


New York, was a course opposed, not 
indeed to the letter of the Statute Book, 
or to any decision contained in the 
Term Reports, but to the principles of 
good government, and to the spirit of 
the constitution. A statesman of large 
views would also have felt that ten times 
the estimated produce of the American 
stamps would have been dearly pur- 
chased by even a transient quarrel be- 
tween the mother country and the 
colonies. But Grenville knew of no 
spirit of the constitution distinct from 
the letter of the law, and of no na- 
tional interests except those which are 
expressed by pounds, shillfags, and 
pence. That his policy might give 
birth to deep discontents in all the pro- 
vinces, from the shore of the Great 
Lakes to the Mexican sea; that France 
and Spain might seize the opportunity 
of revenge; that the empire might be 
dismembered ; that the debt, that debt 
with the amount of which he perpe- 
tually reproached Pitt, might, in con- 
sequence of his own policy, be doubled ; 
these were possibilities which never 
occurred to that small, sharp mind. i 
The Stamp Act will be remembered 
as long as the globe lasts. But, at the 
time, it attracted much less notice a 
this country than another Act which 
The 
now almost utterly forgotten. be in 
King fell ill, and was thought to are 
a dangerons state. His comple Tater 
believe, was the same which, 2 


; him 
period, repeatedly incapacitated, o- 
for the performance of his R two 
tions. The heir apparent was roper te 
years old. It was clearly Prop 
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make provision for the administration 
of the government, in case of a mino- 
rity. Phe discussions on this point 
brought the quarrel between the court 
and the ministry to a crisis. The King 
wished to be intrusted with thé power 
of naming a regent by will. The 
ministers feared, or affected: to fear, 
that, if this power were conceded to 
him, he would name the Princess 
Mother, nay, possiblf the Earl of Bute. 
They, therefore, insisted on introducing 
into the bill words confining the King’s 
choice to the royal family. Having 
thus excluded Bute,’they urged the 
King to let them; in the most marked 
manner, exclude the Princess Dowager 
also. ‘They assured him that the House 
of Commons would undoubtedly strike 
her name out, and by this threat they 
wrung from him a reluctant assent. In 
a few days, it appeared that the repre- 
sentations by which they had induced 
the King to’ put this gross and public 
affront on his mother were unfounded. 
The friends of the Princess in the 
House of Commons moved that her 
name should be ingerted. The minis- 
ters could not decently attack the 
parent of their master.. They hoped 
that the Opposition would come to: 
their help, and put on them a force to 
which they would gladly have yielded. 
But the majority of the Opposition, 
though hating the Princess, hated Gren- 
ville more, beheld his embarrassment 
with delight, and would do nothing to 
extricate him from it. ‘The Princess's 
name was accordingly placed®in the 
list of persons qualified to hold the 
regency. 

‘The King’s resentment was now at 
the height. The present evil seemed 
to him more intolerable than any other. 
Even the junta of Whig grandees could 
not treat him worse than he had been 
treated by his*present ministers. In 
his distress, he poured out his whole 
heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The Duke was net a man to 
be loyed; but he was eminently a man 
to be trusted. He had an intrepid 
temper, a strong understanding, and a 
high sense of honour and duty. Asa 
gencral, he belunged to a remarkable 
class of captains, captains, we mean, 
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whose fate it has been to lose almost 
alPthe battles which they have fought, 
and yet to be reputed stout and skilful 
soldiers. Such captains were Coligni 
and William the Third. We might, 
perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the list. 
The bravery of the Duke of Cumber- 
land was such as distinguished him 
even among the princes of his brave? 
house. The indference with which he 
rode about amidst musket balls and 
cannon balls was not the highest proof 
of his fortitude. Hopeless maladies, 
horrible surgical opergtions, far from 
unmanning him, did not even discom- 
pose him. With courage, he had the 
yirtues which are gkin to courage. He 
spoke the truth, was open in enmity 
and friendship, and upright in all his 
dealings. But his nature wus hard; 
and what seemed to him justice was 
rarely tempered with mercy. He was, 
therefore, during. many*years one of 
the most unpopular men in England. 
The severity with which he had treated 
the rebels after the battle of Culloden, 
had gained for him the name of the 
Butcher. His attempts to introduce 
into the army of England, then in a 
most disorderly state, the rigorous dis- 
cipline of Potsdam, had excited still 
stronger disgust. Nothing was too 
bad to be believed of him. Many 
honest people were so absurd as to 
fancy that, if he were left Regent dur- 
ing the minority of his nephews, there 
would be another smothering in the 
Tower. These feelings, however, had 
passed away. The Duke had been 
living, during some years, in retire- 
ment. ‘The English, full of animosity 
against the Scots, now blamed his 
Royal Highne’s only for haying left so 
many Camerons and Macphersons to 
be made gaugers and customhouse offi- 
cers. He was, therefore, at present, a 
favourite with his countrymen, and espe- 
cially with the inhabitants of London. 
He had little reason to loye the 
King, and had shown clearly, though 
not obtrusiyely, his dislike of the sys- 
tem which had lately been pursued. 
But he had high and almost romantic 
notions of the duty which, as a prince 
of the blood, he owed to the head of 


his house, He determined to extricate 
Cc3 
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is jew from bondage, and to effect serving his country. The oliscure-and 
pe een between the Whig patty uncogciliatory style of the answers 
and the throne, on terms honourable to | which he returned to the overtyres of 
both: t the Duke of Cumberland, may be 
In this mind he set of for Hayes? ascribed to the embarrassment and 
and was admitted to Pitt’s sick room ; | vexation of a mind not at peace with 
for Pitt would not leaye his chamber, | itself Tt is said that he mournfully 
and would not communicate with any | exclaimed to Temple, 
“messenger of inferior dignity. And e 
now beganta long sertes of errors on 
the part of the illustrious Statesman, 
errors which involved his country in 
difficulties and distresses more serious 
even than thosefrom which his genius 
had formerly rescued her. His lan- 
guage was haughty, unreasonablo, al- 
most unintelligible. The only thing 
which could be discerned through a 
cloud of vague and not very gracious 
Phrases, sas that he would not at that 
moment take office. ‘The truth, we 
believe, was this. Lord Temple, who 
was Pitt’s evil’ genius, had just formed 


“Extinxti te meque, soror, populumque, pa- 
tresque A 
Sidonios, urbemque tuam.” | 


The Prediction was but too just. 
Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke 
of Cumberland advised the King to 
submit to necessity, and to keefi Gren- 
ville and the Bedfords. It was, in- 
deed, not a time at which offices could 
safely be left vacant.” The unsettled 
State of the government had produced 
a general relaxation through all the 
departments of “the public service. 
Meetings, which at another time would 
2 new scheme of politics. Hatred of have been harmless, now turned to 
Bute and of the Princess had, it should | riots, and rapidly rose almost to the 
Scem, taken entire possession of Tem- dignity of rebellions. The Houses of 


ple’s soul. He had quarrelled with | Parliament were blockaded by the 
his brother George, because George 


Spitalfields Weaver’. Bedford House 
had been connected with Bute andthe | was assailed on all sides by a furious 
Princess. Now that George appeared rabble, and was strongly garrisoned 
to be the enemy of Bute and of the 


“ with horse and foot, Some. people 
Princess, Temple was cager to bring} attributed these disturbances to the 


about a general family reconciliation. | friends of Bute, and some to the friends 
The three brothers, as Temple, Gren- | of Wilkes, But, whatever might bo 
ville, and Pitt, were popularly called, | the cause, the effect was general inse- 
might make a ministry, without lean- curity. Under such circumstances the 
ing for aid either on Bute or on the | King had no choice. With bitter fecl- 
Whig connection. With such views, | ings of mortification, he informed tho 
Temple used all his influence to dis- | ministe?s that he meant to retain them. 
suade Pitt from acceding to the propo-| They answered by demanding from 
sitions of the Duke of Cumberland. |him a promise on his royal word never 
itt was not convinced. But ‘Temple | more to consult Lord Bute. The pro- 
ad an influence over hiin such as no | mise was given. They then demanded 
other person had ever possessed. They | something more. Lord Bute’s brother, 
Were very old friends, tery near rela- | Mr, Mackenzie, held a lucrative office 
tions, If Pitt's talents and fame had|in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must be 
een useful to Temple, Temple’s purse | dismissed, The King replied that the 
ad formerly, in times of great need, | office had been given under very Ded 
been useful to Pitt. They had never} liar circumstances, and that he H 
been Parted in polities. i promised fever to take it away se 
had come into the cabinet togéther;|/he lived. Grenville was obstinate; 
twice they had lef, it together, Pitt|and the King, with a very bad gra 
could not bear to think of taking office | yielded. Beets 
without his chief ally, Yet he felt that}" The session of Parliament vas come 
he was doing wrong, that he was | The triumph of the ministers sas Oa 
throwing away a great Opportunity of| plete. The King was almost 28 Mi 
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prisoner as Gharles the First had been, 
when in the Isle of Wight. Such were 
the fruits of the policy which, oniy a 
few months before, was represented as 
haying for ever secured the throne 
against the dictation of insolent sub- 
jects. 

His Majesty’s natural resentment 
showed itself in every look and word. 
In his extremity he looked wistfully 
towards that Whig connection, once 
the object of his dread and hatred. 
The Duke of Devonshire, who had 
been treated with such unjustifiable 
harshness, had lately died, and had 
been susceeded by his son, who was 
still a boy. ‘The King condescended 
to express his regret for what had 
passed, and to invite the young Duke 
to court, The noble youth came, at- 
tended by his uncles, and was received 
with marked graciousness. 

This and many other symptoms of 
the same kind irritated the ministers. 
They had still in store for their sove- 
“reign an insult which would have pro- 
voked his grandfather to kick them 
out of the room. ' Ggenyille and Bed- 
ford demanded an audience of him, 
and read him a remonstrance of many 
pages, which they had drawn up with 
great ca’. His Majesty was accused 
of breaking his word, and of treating 
his advisers with gross unfairness. ‘The 
Princess was mentioned in language 
by no means eulogistic. Hints were 
thrown out that Bute’s head was in 
danger, The King was plainly told 
that he must not continue. to show, as 
he had done, that he disliked the si- 
tuation in which he was placed, that 
he must’ frown upon the Opposition, 
that he must carry it fair towards his 
ministers in public, He several times 
interrupted the reading, by declaring 
that’ he had ceased to hold any com- 
munication with Bute, But the mi- 
nisters, disregarding his denial, went 
on; and the King listened in silence, 
almost choked by rage. When they 
ceased to read, he merely made a ges- 
ture expressive of his wish to be left 
alone. He afterwacds owned that he 
pone he should have gone into a 


Driven to despair, he again had re- 
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course to the Duke of Cumberland ; 
andəthe Duke of Cumberland again 
had recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really 
desirous to undertake the direction of 
ağairs, and owned, with many dutiful 
expressions, that the terms offered by 
the King were all that any subject 
could desire. But Temple was im- 
practicable; and Pitt, with great, re- 
gret, declared thgt he could not, with- 
out the concurrence of his brother-in- 
law, undertake the administration. 
The Duke pow saw only one way of 
delivering his nephew. An adminis- 
tration must be forme@of the Whigs 
in opposition, without Pitt's help. ‘The 
difficulties seemed almost insuperable. 
Death and desertifn had grievously 
thinned the ranks of the party lately 
supreme in the state. ‘Those, among 
whom the Duke’s choice lay might be 
divided into two classes, men too old 
for important offices, and men who 
had neyer been in any important 
office before. The cabinet must be 
composed of broken invalids or of 
raw recruits, 
* This was an cvil, yet not an unmixed 
evil. If the new Whig statesmen had 
little experience in business and de- 
bate, they were, on the other hand, 
pure from the taint of that political 
immorality which had deeply infected 
their predecessors. Long prosperity 
had corrupted that great party which 
had expelled the Stuarts, limited the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and curbed 
the intolerance of the Hierarchy. Ad- 
versity had already produced a salu- 
tary effect. On the day of the acces- 
sion of George the Third, the ascend- 
ency of the Whig party terminated ; 
and on that day the purification of the 
Whig party began. ‘The rising chiefs 
of that party were men of a very dif- 
ferent sort from Sandys and Winning- 
ton, frpm Sir William Yonge and 
Henry Fox. They were men worthy 
to have charged by the side of Hamp- 
den at Chalgrove, or to have exchanged 
the last embrace with Russell on the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, They 
carried ‘into politics the same- high 
principles of yirtue which regulated 
their private dealings, nor would they 
stoop to promote even the noblest and 
cod 


- that, to the very close of his life, he 
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most salutary ends by means which 
honour and probity condemn. Sich 
men were Lord John Cavendish, Sir 
George Savile, and others whom we 
hold in honour as the second founders 
of Whig party, as the restorers of 
its pristine health and energy after half 
a century of degeneracy, 

‘The chief of this respectable band 
was the Marquess of*Rockingham, a 
man of splendid fortune, excellent 
sense, and stainless character. He 
was indeed neryous to sfich a degree 


uever rose without great reluctance 
and embarrassment to address the 
House of Lords. But, though not a 
great orator, he had in a high degree 
some of the qualities of a statesman. 
He chose his friends well; and he had, 
in an extraordinary degree, the art of 
attaching them to him by ties of the 
most honourable kind. ‘The cheerful 
fidelity with which they adhered to 
him through many years of almost 
hopeless opposition was less admirable 
than the disinterestedness and delicacy,| 
which they showed when he rose to 
power. 

We are inclined to 
use and the abuse of party cannot be 
better illustrated than by a parallel 
between two- powerful connections of 
that time, the Rockinghams and the 
Bedfords. ‘The Rockingham party 
was, in our view, exactly ‘what a party 
should be. It consisted of men bound 
together by common opinions, by com- 
mon public objects, by mutual esteem, 
That they desired to obtain, by honest 
and constitutional means, the direction 
of affairs they openly avowed. But, 
though often invited to accept the ho- 
Nours and emoluments of ‘office, they 
steadily refused to do 80 ron 

‘tions inconsisten; 
ciples. ‘The Bedfo: 
had, as fay 
ciple what 


think that the 


money, and tho 
they should fetch, a MIS 
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Duke of Cumberland nov had’ Te- 
course. The Marquess consented to 
take the treasury. N eweastle; zo long 
the recognized chief of the Whigs 
could not well be excluded from the 
ministry. He was appointed keeper 
of the privy seal. A very honest clear- 
headed country gentleman, of the 
name of Dowdeswell, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, General 
Conway, who had Served under the 
Dake of Cumberland, and was strongly 
attached to his royal highness, was 
made Secretary of State, with the lead 
in the House of Commons, A great 
Whig nobleman, in the prime 6f man- 
hood, from whom much was at that 
time expected, Augustus Duke of 
rafton, was the other Secretary. 

‘he oldest man living could re- 
member no government so weak in 
oratorical talents and in official expe- 
rience. The general opinion was, that 
the ministers might hold office during 
the recess, bnt that the first day of 
debate in Parliament would be the last 
day of their power. Charles Towns- 
hend was asked What he thought of 
the new administration, “Tt is,” said 
he, “mere lutestring ; pretty summer 
Wear. Tt will never do for theavinter,” 

At this conjuncture Lord Rocking- 
ham had the wisdom to discern the 
value, and secure the aid, of an ally, 
who, to eloquence surpassing the elo- 
quence of Pitt, and to industry which 
shamed the industry of Grenville, 
united an amplitude of comprehension 
to whith neither Pitt nor Grenville 
could lay claim. A young Irishman 
had, some time before, come over to 
push his fortune in London. He had 
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by a theory, of more 
soundness, touching 
ich we receive from 
te. He had gies 
eputation as a ee 
d by the men of letter 

the Turk’s 
o supped together at 
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and yas brought into Parliament by 
his patron’s influence. These arrange- 
ments sindeed, were not made without 
some difficulty. Phe Duke of New- 
castle, who was always meddling and 
chattering, adjured the first lord of the 
treasury to be on his guard against 
this adventurer, whose real name was 
O'Bourke, and whom his grace knew 
to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a 
Papist, a concealed JeSuit. Lord Rock- 
ingham treated the calumny as it, de- 
Served; and the Whig party ‘was 
Strengthened and adorned by the ac- 
cession of Edmund Burke, 

The party, indeed, stood in need of 
accessions ; for it sustained about this 
time an almost irreparable loss, ‘The 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the 
government, and was its main support. 
His exalted rank and great name in 
Some degree balanced the fame of Pitt. 
As mediator between the Whigs and 
the Court, he held a place which no 
Other person could fill. The strength 
of his character supplied that which 
was the chief defect of the new minis- 
try. Conway, in paficular, who, with 
excellent intentions and respectable 
talents, was the most dependent and 
irresolute of human beings, drew from 
the counSels of that masculine mind a 
determination not his own. Before the 
Mecting of Parliament the Duke sud- 
denly died. His death was generally 
regarded as the signal of great trou- 

les, and on this account, as well as 
rom respect for his personal qualities, 
Was greatly lamented. It wis re- 
marked that the mourning in London 
Was the most general ever known, and 
Was both deeper and longer than the 

azette had prescribed. n 

In the mean time, every mail from 

merica brought alarming tidings. 
The crop which Grenville had sown 

is successors had now to reap. The 
Colonies were in a state bordering on 
rebellion. The stamps were burned. 

he revenue officers were tarred and 
feathered. Al traffic betwoen the dis- 
Contented provinces and the mother 
Country was interrupted. The Ex- 
change of London was in dismay. Half 
the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were 
threatened with bankruptcy. In Leeds, 
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Manchester, Nottingham, it was said 
tha? three artisans out of every ten 
had been turned adrift, Civil war 
seemed to be at hand; and it could 
nt be doubted that, if once the British 
nation were divided against itself, 
France and Spain would soon take 
part in the quarrel. 

‘Three courses were open to the 
ministers. The first was to enforce the 
Stamp Act by the sword. This was 
the course on which the King, and 
Grenville, wh®m the King hated beyond 
all living men, were alike bent. `The 
natures of both were arbitrary and 
stubborn, They resembled each other so 
much that they could never be friends ; 
but they resembled each other also 
so much that they saw almost all im- 
portant practical questions in the same 
point of view. Neither of them would 
bear to be governed by the other ; but 
they were perfectly agreéd as to the 
best way of governing the people. 

Another course was that which Pitt 
recommended, He held that the British 
Parliament was not constitutionally 
competent to pass a law for taxing the 
colonies. He therefore considered the 
Stamp Act as a nullity, as à document 
of no more validity than Charles's writ 
of shipmoney, or James's proclama- 
tion dispensing with the penal laws. 
This doctrine seems to us, we must 


own, to be altogether untenable. 
Between these extreme courses lay a 
third way. The opinion of the most 
judicious and temperate statesmen of 
those times was that the British consti- 
tution had set no limit whatever to the 
legislative power of the British King, 
Lords, and Commons, over the whole 
British Empire. Parliament, they held, 
was legally competent to tax America, 
as Parliament was legally competent 
to commit any other act of folly or 
wickedness, to confiscate the Property 
of all the merchants in Lombard Street, 
or to attaint any man in the kingdom 
of high treason, without examining 
witnesses against him, or hearine him 
in his own defence. The most atro- 
cious act of confiscation or of attainder 
is just as valid an act as the Toleration 
Act or the Habeas Corpus Act. But 


from acts of confiscation and acts of 
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attainder lawgivers are bound, by every his brother, and separated hansclfifrom 
obligation of morality, systematicall} to Pitt, was no despicable enemy. This, 
refrain. In the same manner ought however, was not the worst. he mi- 
the British legislature to refrain from | nistry was without its natural strength. 
taxing the “American colonies. Tif | It had to struggle, not only against its 
Stamp Act was indefensible, not be-| avowed enemics, but against the insi- 


iS 
cause it was beyond the constitu- 
tional competence of Parliament, but 
because it was unjust and impolitic, 
sterile of revenue, afd fertile of dis- 
contents. These sound doctrines were 
adopted by Lord Rockingham and his 
colleagues, and were, daring a long 
course of years, inculcated by Burke, 
in orations, some of which will last as 
long as the English language. 

The winter came; the Parliament 
met; and the state of the colonies in- 
stantly became the subject of fierce 
contention. Pitt, whose health had 
been somewhat restored by the waters 
of Bath, reappeared in the House of 
Commons, ahd, with ardent and pa- 
thetic eloquence, not only condemned 
the Stamp Act, but applanded the re- 
sistance of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, and yehemently maintained, in, 
defiance, we must say, of all reason 
and of all authority, that, according to 
the British’ constitution, the supreme 
legislative power does not include the 
power to tax. The language of Gren- 
ville, on the other hand, was such as 
Strafford might have used at the coun- 
cil table of Charles the First, when 
news came of the resistance to the 
liturgy at Edinburgh. ‘The colonists 
were traitors ; those who excused them 
were little better. Frigates, mortar 
bayonets, sabres, were the proper 
remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an interme- 
diate position; they proposed to den 
clare that the legislative authority of 
the British Parliament over the whole 

mpire was in all cases supreme; and 

ey proposed, at the same time, to 
repeal the Stamp Act. To the former 


measure Pitt objected ; but it was car- 
ried with 


assemblage of opponents. Grenville 
and the Bedfords were furious, Temple, 


dious hostility of the King, and of a sct 
of persons who, about this time, began 
to be designated as the King’s friends. 

The character of this faction has 
been drawn by Burke with even more 
than his usual force and vivacity- 
Those who know how strongly, through 
his whole life, his judgment was biassed 
by his passions, may not unnaturally 
suspect that he has left us Sather 2 
caricature than a likeness; and yet 
there is scarcely, in the whole portrait, 
a single touch of which the fidelity is 
not proved by facts of unquestionable 
authenticity. 

The public generally regarded the 
King’s friends asia body of which Bute 
was the directing soul. It was to no 
purpose that the Earl professed to have 
done with politics, that he absented 
himself year after year from the levee 
and the drawing®room, that he went 
to the north, that he went to Rome. 
‘The notion that, in some inexplicable 
manner, he dictated all the measures of 
the court, was fixed in the minds, not 
only of the multitude, but of some who 
had good opportunities of obtaining 
information, and who ought to have 
been superior to yulgar prejudices. 
Our own belief is that these suspicions 
were unfounded, and that he ceased to 
have fy communication with the King 
on political matters some time before 
the dismissal of George Grenville, ‘The 
supposition of Bute’s influence is, in- 
deed, by no means necessary to explain 
the phenomena. The King, in 1765, 
was no longer the ignorant and inex- 
perienced boy who had, in 1760, been 
managed by his mother and his Groom 
of the Stole. He had, during sevet® 
years, observed the struggles of tee 
and conférred daily on high question 
of state with able and expor da: 
politicians. His way of life a chia- 
veloped his understanding 20 appet) 
racter, He was now no longer E Poen BE 
but had very decided opinion: 


who had now allied himself closely with 


men and things, Nothing could be 
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more natural than that he should have 
high notions of his own prerogatives, 
should he impatient of opposition, and 
should Wish all public men to be de- 
tached from each other and dependent 
on himself alone; nor could anything 
be more natural than that, in the state 
in which the political world then was, 
he should. find instruments fit for his 
Purposes. 

‘Thus sprang into enistence and into 
note a reptile species of politicians 
Neyer before and never since knowil in 
our country. These men disclaimed all 
Political ties, except those which bound 
them tothe throne, They were willing 
to coalesce with any party, to abandon 
any party, to undermine any party, to 
assault any party, at a moment's notice, 
To them, all administrations, and all 
oppositions were the same. They re- 
garded Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, 
Pitt, without one sentiment either of 
predilection or of aversion. They were 
the King’s friends. It is to be observed 
that this friendship implied no per- 
sonal intimacy. These people had neyer 
lived with their master as Dodington 
at one time lived with his father, or as 
Sheridan afterwards lived with his son. 
They never hunted with him in the 
morning, ‘vr played cards with him in 
the evening, never shared his mutton 
or walked with him among his tur- 
hips. Only one or two of them ever 
Saw his face, except on public days, 

‘he whole band, however, always had 
early and accurate information as to his 
Personal inclinations. ‘These people 
Were never high in the administration. 

hey were generally to be found ‘in 
Places of much emolument, little la- 

jour, and no responsibility 5 and these 
Places they continued to occupy se- 
Curely while the cabinet was Six or 
Seyen times reconstructed. Their pe- 
culiar business was not to support the 
Ministry against the opposition, but to 
Support the King against the ministry. 
Whenever his Majesty was induced to 
give a reluctant assent to the introduc- 
tion of some bill which his constitu- 
tional advisers regarded as necessary, 
his friends in the House of Commons 
Were sure to speak against it, to vote 
against it, to throw in its way every 
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obstruction compatible with the forms 
of Parliament. If his Majesty found it , 
necessary to admit into his closet a 
Secretary of State or a First Lord of 
the Treasury whom he disliked, his 
friends were sure to miss no opportu- 
nity of thwarting and humbling the 
obnoxious minister. In return for these 
services, the King covered them with 
his protection. št was to no purpose 
that hisresponsible servants complained 
to him that they were daily betrayed 
and impededdy men who were eating 
the bread of the government. He some- 
times justified the offendtrs, sometimes 
excused them, sometimes owned that 
they were to blame, but said that he 
must take time to consider whether 
he could part with them. . He never 
would turn them out; and, while every 
thing else in the state was constantly 
changing, these sycophants seemed to 
haye a life estate in their offices. 

It was well known to the King’s 
friends that, though his Majesty had 
consented to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, he had consented with avery bad 
grace, and that though he had eagerly 
welcomed the Whigs, when, in his ex- 
treme need and at his earnest entreaty, 
they had undertaken to free him from 
an insupportable yoke, he had by no 
means got oyer his early prejudices 
against his deliyerers. ‘The ministers 
soon found that, while they were en- 
countered in front by the whole foree 
of a strong opposition, their rear was 
assailed by alarge body of those whom 
they had regarded as auxiliaries, | 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and 
his adherents went on resolutely with 
the bill for repealing the Stamp Act, 
‘They had on théir side all the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the 
realm. In the debates the government 
was powerfully supported. Two great 
orators and statesmen, belonging to 
two different generations, repeatedly 
put forth all their powers in defence of 
the bill. The House of Commons heard 
Pitt for the last time, and Burke. for 
the first time, and was in doubt to 
which of them the palm of eloquence 
should be assigned. It was indeed & 
splendid sunset and a splendid dawn. 

For a time the event seemed doubt- 
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ful. In several divisions the ministers 
were hard pressed. On one occasion, 

` not less than twelve of the King’s 
friends, all men in office, voted against 
the government. It was to no purpose 
that Lord Rockingham remonstrated 
with the King, His Majesty confessed 
that there was ground for complaint, 
but hoped that gentle means would 
bring the mutineers to a better mind. 
If they persisted in their misconduct, 
he would dismiss them, 

At length the decisive day arrived. 
The gallery, the lobby, the Court of 
Requests, the Staircases, were crowded 
with merchants from all the great ports 
of the island. . ‘Lhe debate lasted till 
long after midnight. On the division 
the ministers had a great majority. The 
dread of civil war, and the outcry of 
all the trading towns of the kingdom, 
had been too strong for the combined 
Strength of the court and the opposition, 

Tt was in the first dim twilight of a 
February morning that the doors were 
thrown open, and that the chiefs of the 
hostilo parties showed themselyes to 
the multitude. Conway was received 
with loud applause, But, when Pitt 
appeared, all eyes were fixed on him 
alone, All hats were in the air. Loud 
and long huzzas accompanied him to 
his chair, and a train of admirers es- 
corted him all the way to his home. 
Then came forth Grenville, As soon 
as he was recognised, a storm of hisses 
and curses broke forth., He turned 
fiercely on the crowd, and caught one 
man by the throat. The bystanders 
Were in great alarm. If a scuffle began, 
none could say how it might end. 
Fortunately tlie person who had been 
collared only said, “It I nfay not hiss, 
sir, I hope I may laugh,” and laughed 
in Grenville’s face, * 

The majority had been so decisive, 
that all th 
Baye 


Without any further contention, 
ut solicitation 


3 ‘way on Grenville. 
mitable spirit 
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brother-in-law, the last of: their »many 
sharp altercations. Pitt thundered in 
his loftiest tones against the nlan who 
had wished to dip the ernine of a 
British King in the blood of the British 
peoplé. Grenville replied with Po 
wonted intrepidity and asperity. I 
the tax,” he said, “were still to be laid 
on, I would lay it on. For the evils 
which it may produce my accuser is 
answerable. His profusion made it 
necessary, His declarations against the 
constitutional powers of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons, haye mado it doubly 
necessary. I do not enyy_ him the 
huzza. I glory in the hiss, Sf it were 
to be done again, I would do it.” 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was 
the chief measure of Lord Rocking- 
ham’s government. But that govern- 
ment is entitled to the praise of having 
put a, stop to two oppressive practices, 
which, in Wilkes’s case, had attracted 
the notice and excited the just indig- 
nation of the public. ‘The House of 
Commons was induced by the minis- 
ters to pass a resolution condemning 
the use of Senerakivarrants, and another 
resolution condemning the scizure of 
Papers in cases of libel, 

It must be added, to the lasting 
honour of Lord Rockinghami, that his 
administration was the first which, 
during a long course of years, had the 
courage and the virtue to refrain from 
bribing members of Parliament. His 
enemies accused him and his friends 
of weakness, of haughtiness, of party 
spiritS but calumny itself never dared 
to couple his name with corruption. 

Unhappily his government, though 
one of the best that has ever existed 
in our country, was also one of oes 
weakest. The King’s friends assaile 
and obstructed the ministers at BOF 
turn, To appeal to the King was ony 
to draw forth new promises and a 
eyasions, His Majesty was sure th 
there must be some misunderstanding 
Lord Reckingham had LEE ali 
to the geatlemen. ‘They sho ‘The 
dismissed on the next euler TE 
next fault was soon Comm tes 
his Majesty still continued AETA 
It was too bad. Itwas quite 


oro- 
ble; but it mattered less as the pr 
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gation wassat hand. -He would give 
the elinquents one more chance. If 
they dd not alter their conduct next 
session he should hot have one word 
to say for them. He had already re- 
solved that, long before the commence- 
ment of the next session, Lord Rock- 
ingham should cease to be minister. 

We have now come to a part of our 
Story which, admiring as we do the 
genius and the manymoble qualities of 
Pitt, we cannot relate without much 
pain. We believe that, at this conjiinc- 
ture, he had it in his power to give the 
victory either to the Whigs or to the 
King’s friends. If he had allied him- 
self closely with Lord Rockingham, 
what could the court have done? There 
would have been only one alternative, 
the Whigs or Grenville; and there 
could be no doubt what the King’s 
choice would be. He still remembered, 
as well he might, with the uttermost 
bitterness, the thraldom from which his 
uncle had freed him, and said about 
this time, with great vehemence, that 
he would sooner see the Devil come 
into his closet than Srenville. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt 
from allying himself with Lord Rock- 
ingham? On all the most important 
question’ their views were the same. 
They had agreed in condemning the 
Peace, the Stamp Act, the general war- 
rant, the seizure of papers. The points 
on which they differed were few and 
Unimportant. In integrity, in disinter- 
estedness, in hatred of corruption, they 
resembled each other. Their personal 
interests could not clash. ‘They sat in 
different Houses, and Pitt had always 
declared that nothing should induce 

im to be first lord of the treasury. 

If the ppportunity of forming a coali- 
tion beneficial to the state, and honour- 
able to all concerned, was suffered to 
escape, the fault was not with the Whig 
ministers. They behaved towards Pitt 
With an obsequiousness which, had it 
not been the effect of sincere admira- 
tion and of anxiety for the public in- 
terests, might have been justly called 
servile, They repeatedly gave him to 
Understand that, if he chose to join 
their ranks, they were ready to receive 

im, not as an associate, but asa leader, 
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They had proved their respect for him 
by Sestowing a peerage on the person 
who, at that time, enjoyed the largest 
share of his confidence, Chief Justice 
Bratt. What then was there to divide 
Pitt from the Whigs? What, on the 
other hand, was there in common be- 
tween him and the King’s friends, that 
he should lend himself to their pur- 
poses, he who had never owed any 
thing to flattery or intrigue, he whose 
eloquence and independent spirit had 
overawed two generations of slaves 
and jobbers, he who had twice been 
forced by the enthusiism of an ad- 
miring nation on a reluctant Prince? 
Unhappily the .court had gained 
Pitt, not, it is true, by those ignoble 
means which were employed when such 
men as Rigby and Wedderburn. were 
to be won, but by allurements suited 
to a nature noble even in its aberra- 
tions. The King set himself to seduce 
the one man who could turn the Whigs 
out without letting Grenvillein. Praise, 
caresses, promises, were lavished on 
the idol of the nation. He, and he 
alone, could put an end to faction, 
could bid defiance to all the powerful 
connections in the land united, Whigs 
and Tories, Rockinghams, Bedfords, 
and Grenvilles. These blandishments 
produced a great effect. For though 
Pitt’s spirit was high and manly, 
though his eloquence was often exert- 
ed with formidable effect against the 
court, and though his theory of govern- 
ment had been learned in the school 
of Locke and Sydney, he had always 
regarded the person of the sovereign 
with profound veneration. As soon 
as he was brought face to face with 
royalty, his imagination and sensibility 
were too strong for his principles, His 
Whiggism thawed and disappeared ; 
and he became, for the time, a Tory of 
the old Ormond pattern. Nor was he 
by any means unwilling to assist in 
the work of dissolving all political 
connections. His own weight in the 
state was wholly independent of such 
connections. Hewas therefore inclined 
to look on them with dislike, and made 
far too little distinction between gangs 


of knaves associated for the mere pur- 
pose of robbing the public, and confe- 
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deracies of honourable men for the 
promotion of great public objects. 
Nor had he the sagacity to perceive 
that the strenuous efforts which he 
made to annihilate all parties tended 
only.to establish the ascendency of one 
party, and that the basest and most 
hateful of all. 

It may be doubted whether he would 
haye been thus misled, if his mind had 
been in full health and vigour. But 
the truth is that he had for some time 
been in an unnatural state of excite- 
ment. No suspicion of this sort had yet 
got abroad. His eloquence had never 
shone with more splendour than during 
the recent debates, But people after- 
wards called to mind many things 
which ought to have roused their ap- 
prehensions, His habits were gra- 
dually becoming more and more ec- 
centric, A Horror of all loud sounds, 
suchas is said to have been one of the 
many oddities of Wallenstein, grew 
upon him. Though the most afec- 
tionate of fathers, he could not at this 
time bear to hear-the voices of his own 
children, and laid out great sums dt 
Hayes in buying up houses contignous 
to his own, merely that he might have 
no neighbonrs to disturb him with their 
noise, He then sold Hayes, and took 
possession of a villa at Hampstead, 
where he again began to purchase 
houses to right and left. In expense, 
indeed, he vied, during this part of 
his life, with the wealthiest of the con- 
querors of Bengal and Tanjore, At 
Burton Pynsent, he ordered a great 
extent of ground to be planted with 
cedars. Cedars enough for the pur- 
pose were not to be found in Somer- 
Setshire, They weré therefore col- 
lected in London, and sent down by 
land carriage. Relays of labourers 
Were hired; and the work went on all 
night by torchlight. No man could be 
more abstemious than Pitt; yet the 
Profusion of his kitchen was a wonder 
even to epicures. Several dinners 
were always dressing ; for his appetite 
was capricious and fanciful; and at 
whatever moment he felt inclined to eat, 
he expected a meal to be instantly on 
the table. Other circumstances might 
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little moment, but such as. when,taken 
together. and when viewed in connec- 
tion with the strange events which fol- 
lowed, justify us ih believing that his 
mind was already in a morbid state. 

Soca after the close of the session 
of Parliament, Lord Rockingham re- 
ceived his dismissal. He retired, ac- 
companied by a firm body of friends, 
whose consistency and uprightness 
enmity itself was forced to ‘admit. 
None of them had asked. or obtained 
any’ pension or any sinecure, either in 
possession or in reversion. Such dis- 
interestedness was then rare among po- 
liticians. Their chief, though not a 
man of brilliant talents, had won for 
himself an honourable fame, which he 
kept pure to the last., He had, in spite 
of difficulties which seemed almost in- 
surmountable, remoyed great abuses 
and averted a civil war. Sixteen years 
later, in a dark and terrible day, he 
was again called upon to save the state, 
brought to the very brink of ruin by 
the same perfidy and obstinacy which 
had embarrassed, and at length over- 
thrown his first esdministration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire 
When he was summoned to court by a 
letter written by the royal hand. Ho 
instantly hastened to London. The 
irritability of his mind and body were 
increased by the rapidity with which 
he travelled; and when he reached his 
journey’s end he was suffering from 
fever. Ill as he was, he saw the King 
at Richmond, and undertook to form 
an ackninistration. À 

Pitt was scarcely in the state in 
which a man should be who has to 
conduct delicate and arduous negotia- 
tions, In his letters to his wife, he 
complained that the conferences 12 
which it was necessary for him to ed 
a part heated his blood and acce: A 
rated his pulse, From other a 
Of information we learn, that his RE 
guage, even to those whose co-op ely 
tion he wished to engage, was ey See 
peremptory and despotic. some been 
notes written at this time Sa which 
preserved, and are in a a ‘ave been 
Lewis the Fourteenth would d dressing 
too well bred to employ in ® 


be mentioned, such as separately are of 


any French gentleman. 
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Tn the attempt to dissolve all parties, 
Pitt met with some difficulties. Some 
Whigs, whom the court would giadly 
have ditached from Lord Rockingham, 
rejected all offers. The Bedfords were 
perfectly willing to break with, Gren- 
Ville; but Pitt would not come up to 
their terms. Temple, whom Pitt at 
first meant to place at the head of 
the treasury, proved intractable, A 
coldness indeed had, during some 
Months, been fast growing between 
the brothers-in-law, so long and so 
closely allied in politics. Pitt was 
angry with Temple for opposing the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. ‘Temple was 
Angry with Pitt for refusing to accede 
to that family league which was now 
the favourite plan at Stowe. At length 
the Earl proposed an equal partition 
of power and patronage, and offered, 
on this condition, to give up his brother 
George. Pitt thought the demand 
exorbitant, and positively refused com- 
pliance. A bitter quarrel followed. 
Each of the kinsmen was true’ to his 
character. ‘Temple’s soul festered with 
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selyes seated at the same board. The 
ofliee of paymaster was divided be- 
tween two persons who had never 
exchanged a word. “Most of the chief 
posts were filled cither by personal 
adherents of Pitt, or by members of 
the late ministry, who had been in- 
duced to femain in place after the 
dismissal of Lord Rockingham. To 
the former class belonged Pratt, now R 
Lord Camden, who accepted the great 
seal, and Lord Shelburne, who was 
made one of the Secretaries of State. 
To the latter class belonged the Duke. 
of Grafton, who became First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Conway, ivho kept 
his old position both in the govern- 
ment and in the House of Commons. 
Charles Townshend, who had belonged 
to every party, and cared for none, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pitt 
himself was declared prime minister, 
but refused to take any laborious office. 
He was created Earl of Chatham, and 
the privy seal was delivered to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the failure, the complete and disgrace- 


spite, and Pitt’s swelled into contempt. ma failure, of this arrangement, is not 


Templo represented Pitt as the most 
odious of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt 
held a different and perhaps a more 
provoking tone. ‘Temple was a good 
Surt of man enough, whose single title 
to distinction was, that he had a large 
garden, with a large piece of water, 
and a great many pavilions and sum- 
Mer-houses. To his fortunate connec- 
tion with a great orator and statesman 
he ias indebted for an importance in 
the state which his own talents could 
never have gained for him. That im- 
Portance had turned his head. He had 
begun to fancy that he could form ad- 
Mhinistrations, and govern empires. Its 
Was pitedus to sce & well meaning man 
under such a delusion. —__ 2 

In spite of all these difficulties, a 
Ministry was made such as the King 
wished to see, 2 ministry in which all 
his Majesty's friends were comfortably 
accommodated, and which, with the 
exception of his Majesty’s friends, con- 
tained no four persons who had ever 
in their lives been in the habit of act- 


ing together. Men who had never 
concurred in a single vote found them- 


to be ascribed to any want of capacity 
in the persons whom we have named. 
None of them was deficient in abilities ; 
and four of them, Pitt himself, Shel- 
burne, Camden, and Townshend, were 
men of high intellectual eminence. 
The fault was not in the materials, but 
in the principle on which the materials 
were put together. Pitt had mixed up 
these conflicting elements, in the full 
confidence that he should be able to 
keep them all in perfect subordination 
to himself, and in perfect harmony with 
cach other. We shall soon see how the 
experiment sugceeded, 

On the very day on which the new 
prime minister kissed hands, three- 
fourths of that popularity which he had 
long enjoyed without a rival, and to 
which he owed the greater part of his 
authority, departed from him. A vio- 
lent ontery was raised, not against that 
part of his conduct which really de- 
served severe condemnation, but against 
a step in which we can see nothing to 
censure. His acceptance of a peerage 
produced a general burst of indignation, 
Yet surely no peerage had ever been 
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better earned; nor was there ever a]the nation which a few honrs before 


statesman who more needed the repose 
of the Upper House. Pitt was ow 
growing old. He was much older in 
constitution than in years. It was 
with imminent risk to his life that fie 
had, on some important occasions, at- 
tended his duty in Parliament. During 
the session of 1764, he had not been 
able to take part in a single debate. 
It was impossible tlfat he should go 
through the nightly labour of conduct- 
ing the business of the government in 
. the House of Commons” His wish to 
bo transferred, under such circum- 
stances, to a less busy and a less tur- 
bulent assembly, was natural and 
reasonable. ‘The mation, however, over- 
Jooked all these considerations. Those 
who had most loved and honoured the 
great Commoner were loudest in in- 
Vective against the new made Lord. 
London had hitherto been true to him 
through eveřy yicissitude. When the 
citizens learned that he had been sent 
for from Somersetshire, that he had 
been closeted with the King at Rich- 
mond, and that he was to be first 
minister, they had been in transports 
of joy. Preparations were made for a 
grand entertainment and for a general 
illumination. The lamps had actually 
been placed round the Monument, 
when the Gazette anounced that the 
object of all this enthusiasm was an 
Earl. Instantly the feast was counter- 
manded. The lamps were taken down. 
‘The newspapers raised the roar of ob- 
loquy. Pamphlets,made up of calamny 
and scurrility, filled the shops of ail 
the booksellers ; and of those pam phiets, 
the most galling were written under the 
direction of the malignant Temple. It 
was now the fashion to compare th 
two Williams, William Pulteney and 
William Pitt. Both, it was said, had, 
y cloquence and simulated patriotism, 
Acquired a great ascendency in the 
ouse of Commons and in thè country. 
Both had been intrusted with the office 
of reforming the government. Both 
had, when at the height of power and 
popularity, been seduced by the splen- 
dour of the coronet, Both had been 
made earls, and both had et once be- 
come obiects of aversion and scorn to 


had regarded them with aifection and 
vereration. E 

The clamour against Pitt ay’ pears tc 
have had a serious effect on the foreign 
relations of the country. His name 
had tifl now acted like a spell at Ver- 
sailles and Saint Ildefonso. English 
travellers on the Continent had re- 
marked that nothing more was neces- 
sary to silence a whole room full of 
boasting Frenchmen than to drop 2 
hing of the probability that Mr, Pitt 
would return to power. In an instant 
there was deep silence: all shoulders 
rose, and all faces were lengthened. 
Now, unhappily, every foreign court, 
in learning that he was recalled to 
Office, learned also that he no longer 
possessed the hearts of his countrymen. 
Ceasing to be loved at home, he ceased 
to be feared abroad, ‘The name of Pitt 
had been a charmed name. Our en- 
voys tried in vain to conjure with the 
name of Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham 
were daily increased by the despotic 
manner in which ie treated all around 
him. Lord Rockingham had, at the 
time of the change of ministry, acted 
with great moderation, had expressed 
a hope that the new government would 
act on the principles of the late govern- 
ment, and had even interfered to pre- 
vent many of his friends from quitting 
office. Thus Saunders and Keppel, two 
naval commanders of great eminence, 
had been induced to remain at the 
Admiralty, where their services were 
much needed. The Duke of Portland 
was still Lord Chamberlain, and Lord 
Besborough Postmaster. But within a 
quarter of a year, Lord Chatham had 
so deeply afironted these men, that 
they all retired in disgust. “In truth, 
his tone, submissiye in the closet, yor 
at this time insupportably tyrannical 
in the cabinet. His colleagues NeR 
merely his clerks for naval, financial, 
and diplomatic business. Conway 


meek as“he was, was on one ccna 
provoked ihto declaring that au 
guage as Lord Chatham's had. nove 
been heard west of Constantina py 
and was with difficulty prevente! And. 
Horace Walpole from resignitg, 
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rejoining the standard of Lord Rock- 
inghm, ” 

‘The breach which had been mate in 
the government by the defection of so 
many of the Rockinghams, Chatham 
hoped to supply by the help.of the 
Bedfords. But with the Bedfords he 
could not deal as he had dealt with 
other parties. It was to no purpose 
that he bade high for one or two mem- 
bers of the faction, in the hope of de- 
taching them from the rest. They were 
to be had; but they were to beshad 
only in the lot. ‘There was indeed for 
a moment some wavering and some 
disputing among them, But at length 
the comisels of the shrewd and resolute 
Rigby prevailed. ‘They determined to 
stand firmly together, and plainly in- 
timated to Chatham that he must take 
them all, or that he should get none of 
them, ‘The event proved that they 
Were wiser in their generation than any 
other connection in tho state. In a few 
months they were able to dictate their 
own terms. 

‘The most important public measure 
of Lord Chatham’s administration was 
his celebrated interference with the 
corn trade, ‘The harvest had been bad; 
the price of food was high; and he 
thought jt necessary to take on himself 
the responsibility of laying an embargo 
on the exportation of grain. When 
Parliament met, this proceeding was 
Attacked by the opposition as uncon- 


Stitutional, and defended by the mi- |p: 


nisters as indispensably necessary. At 
last an act was passed to indemgify all 
who had been concerned in the em- 
argo, i n 
_ ‘The first words uttered by Chatham, 
in the House of Lords, were in defence 
Of his conduct on this occasion. He 
Spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and 
dignity, well suited to the audience 
Which he was addressing. A subsequent 
Speech which he made on the same 
Subject was less successful. He bade 
defiance to aristocratical connections, 
With a superciliousness to which the 
cers were not accustomed, and with 
tones and gestures better suited to a 
arge and stormy assembly than to the 
ody of which he was now & member. 

short altercation followed, and he 
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was told yery plainly that he should 
not, be suffered to browbeat the old 
nobility of England. 

It gradually became clearer and 
glearer that he was inh distempered 
State of mind. His attention had been 
drawn to the territorial acquisitions of 
the East India Company, and he de- 
termined to bring the whole of that, 
great subject before Parliament. He 
would not, however, confer on the 
subject with any of his colleagues. It 
was in yain, that Conway, who was 
charged with the conduct of business 
in the House of Commons, aid Charles 
Townshend, who was responsible for 
the direction of the finances, begged 
for some glimpse Èf light as to what 
was in contemplation. Chatham’s an- 
swers were sullen and mysterigus. He 
must decline any discussion with them; 
he did not want their assistance ; he 
had fixed on a person to take charge of 
his measure in the House of Commons. 
This person was a member who was 
not connected with the government, 
and who neither had, nor deserved to 
dave, the ear of the House, a noisy, 
purseproud, illiterate demagogue, whose 
Cockney English and scraps of mis- 
pronounced Latin were the jest of the 
newspapers, Alderman Beckford. It 
may well be supposed thatthese strange 
proceedings produceda ferment throu gh 
the whole political world. The city was 
in commotion. The Bast India Com- 
any invoked tho faith of charters. 
Burke thundered against the ministers, 
The ministers looked at each other, and 
knew not what to say. In the midst 
of the confusion, Lord Chatham pro- 
claimed himself gouty, and retired to 
Bath. It waseannounced, after some 
time, that he was better, that he would 
shortly return, that he would soon put 
every thing in order. A day was fixed 
for his arrival in London. But when 
he reached the Castle inn at Marl- 
borough, he stopped, shut himself up 
in his room, and remained there some 
weeks, Every body who travelled that 
road was amazed by the number of 
his attendants. Footmen and grooms, 
dressed in his family livery, filled the 
whole inn, though one of the largest in 
England, and swarmed in the streets of 
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the little town. The truth was, that the 
invalid had insisted that, during his 
stay, all the waiters and stable-boys of 
the Castle should wear his livery. 
His colleaghes were in despair. The 
Duke of Grafton proposed to go down 
to Marlborough in order to consult the 
oracle. But he was informed that Lord 
, Chatham must decline all conversation 
on business. In the mean time, all the 
parties which were out of office, Bed- 
fords, Grenyilles, and Rockinghams, 
joined to oppose the distracted govern- 
ment on the vote for the land tax. 
They weré reinforced by almost all the 
county members, and had a considerable 
majority. This was the first time that a 
ministry had been® beaten on an im- 
portant division in the House of Com- 
mons since the fall of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The administration, thus furiously 
assailed from without, was torn by in- 
ternal dissensions. It had been formed 
on no principle whatever. From the 
very first, nothing but Chatham’s au- 
thority had prevented the hostile con- 
tingents which made up his ranks from 
going to blows with each other. That 
authority was now withdrawn, and 
every thing was in commotion. Con- 
way, a brave soldier, but in civil affairs 
the most timid and irresolute of men, 
afraid of disobliging the King, afraid 
of being abused in the newspapers, 
afraid of being thought factious if he 
went out, afraid of being thought in- 
terested if he stayed in, afraid of every 
thing, and afraid of being known to be 
afraid of any thing, was beaten back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttlecock 
between Horace Walpole who wished 
to make him prime minister, and Lord 
John Cavendish whe wished to draw 
him into opposition. Charles Towns- 
nd, a man of splendid eloquence, | 
X principles, and of boundless vanity 
and presumption, would submit to no 
Control, The full extent of his parts, of 
his ambition, and of his arrogance, had 
ana ae me mann for he had 
ed before the genius and 
thes "Soy, Character of Pitt. But now 
quitted the House of 
‘Commons, and seemed to have abdi- 
zated the part of chief minister, Towns- 
hend broke loose from all restraint. 
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While things were in this state, 
Chatham at length returned’to Loudon, 
He night as well have remained at 
Marlborongh. He evould sce viobody. 
He would give no opinion on any public 
matter, The Duke of Grafton begged 
piteously for an interview, for an hour, 
for half an hour, for five minutes, The 
answer was, that it was impossible, ‘Lhe 
King himself repeatedly condescended 
to expostulate and implore. “Your 
duty,” he wrote, “your own honour, 
require you to make an effort.” ‘The 
answers to these appeals were com- 
monly written in Lady Chatham's hand, 
from her lord’s dictation; for he had 
not energy even to use a pen, He flings 
himself at the King’s feet. He is pene- 
trated by the royal goodness so signally 
shown to the most unhappy of men. 
He implores a little more indulgence. 
He cannot as yet transact business. He 
cannot see his colleagues, ‘Least of all 
can he bear the excitement of an inter- 
view with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect 
that he was, to use a military phrase, 
malingering. He,had made, they said, 
& great blunder, and had found it out. 

s immense popularity, his high repu- 
tation for statesmanship, were gone for 
ever. Intoxicated by pride. he had 
undertaken a task beyond his abilities, 
He now saw nothing before him but 
distresses and humiliations; and he 
had therefore simulated illness, in order 
to escape from vexations which he had 
not fortitude to meet. ‘This suspicion, 
though it derived some colour from 
that weakress which was the most 
striking blemish of his character, was 
certainly unfounded, His mind, before 
he became first minister, had been, 28 
we have said, in an unsound state ; and 
physical and moral causes now con- 
curred to make the derangement of his 
faculties complete. The gout, which 
had been the torment of his whole life, 
had been suppressed by strong reme- 
dies. Er the first time since Heyer 
a boy at Oxford, he had passed ever 
months without‘a twinge. But ane 
hand and foot had been relieved eine 
expense of his nerves. He Pec Tho 
melancholy, fanciful,’ irritable. fairs 
embarrassing state of public @ 
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the grave responsibility which Jay on 
him, the consciousness of his errors, 
the disputes of his colleggucs, the 
Savage ¢lamours raised by his detrac- 
tors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. 
One thing alone, he said, could, save 
him. He must repurchase Hayes, The 
unwilling consent of the new occupant 
Was extorted by Lady Chatham’s en- 
treaties and tears; and her lord was 
Somewhat easier. But.jf business were 
Mentioned to him, he, once the proudest 
and boldest of mankind, behaved tike 
a hysterical girl, trembled from head 
to foot, and burst into a flood of tears. 
His colleagues for a time continued 
to entertain the expectation that his 
health would soon be restored, and that 
he would emerge from his retirement. 
But month followed month, and still 
he remained hidden in mysterious se- 
clusion, and sunk, as far as they could 
learn, in the deepest dejection of spirits. 
They at length ceased to hope or to 
fear any thing from him; and though 
he was'still nominally Prime Minister, 
took without scruple steps which they 
knew to be dinmetrigally opposed to 
all his opinions and feelings, allied 
themselves with those whom he had 
Proscribed, disgraced those whom he 
most estecmed, and laid taxes on the 
Colonies, in the face of the strong de- 
¢larations which he had recently made. 
When he had passed about a year 
and three quarters in gloomy privacy, 
€ King received a few lines in Lady 
hatham’s hand. ‘They contained a 
Tequest, dictated by her lord, that he 
might be permitted to resign the Privy 
Seal. After some civil show of reluct- 
Nee, the resignation was accepted. 
Indeed Chatham was, by this time, 
ost as much forgotten as if he had 
ancady been lying in Westminster 
ey. 

At Jeneth the clouds which had 
fathered over his mind broke and 
Passed away. His gout returned, and 
eed him from a more cruel malady. 
is neryes were newly braced. His 
Spirits became buoyant. He woke as 
‘Tom a sickly dream. It was a strange 
Yecovery. Moen had been in the habit 
°f talking of him as of one dead, and, 
When ho first showed himself at the 
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King’s levee, started as if they had 
seénya ghost. It was more than twò 
years and a half since he had appeared 
in public. 

He, too, had cause for wonder. The 
world which he now entered was not 
the world which he had quitted. The 
administration which he had formed 
had never been, at any one moment 
entirely changed.. But there had beer 
so many losses and so many accessions 
that he could scarcely recognise his 
own work. Gharles Townshend was 
dead. Lord Shelburne had been dis- 
missed. Conway had stuk into utter 
insignificance. The Duke of Grafton 
had fallen into the hands of the Bed- 
fords. The Bedfords had deserted 
Grenville, had made their peace with 
the King and the King’s friends, and 
had been” admitted to office. Lord 
North was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and was rising fast in,importance. 
Corsica had been given up to France 
without a struggle. ‘The disputes with 
the American colonies had been re- 
vived. A general election had taken 
piace, Wilkes had returned from exile, 
and, outlaw as he was, had been chosen 
knight of the shire for Middlesex. ‘The 
multitude was on his side. The Court 
was obstinately bent on ruining him, 
and was prepared to shake the very 
foundations of the constitution for the 
sake of a paltry revenge. The House of 
Commons, assuming to itself an autho- 
rity which of right belongs only to the 
whole legislature, had declared Wilkes 
incapable of sitting in Parliament. Nor 
had it been thought sufficient to keep 
him out. Another must be brought in. 
Since the freeholders of Middlesex had 
obstinately refused «to choose a mem- 
her acceptable to the Court, the House 
had chosen a member for them. This 
was not the only instance, perhaps not 
the most disgraceful instance, of the 
inveterate malignity of the Court. Ex- 
asperated by the steady opposition of 
the Rockingham party, the King's 
friends had tried to rob a distinguished 
Whig nobleman of his private estate, 
and had persisted in their mean wicked- 
ness till their own servile majority had 
revolted from mere disgust and shame. 
Discontent had spread throughout the 
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nation, and was kept up by stimulants 
such as had rarely been applied tothe 
public mind. Junius had taken the 
field, had trampled Sir William Draper 
in the dust, had well nigh broken the 
heart of Blackstone, and had so 
mangled the reputation of the Duke 
of Grafton, that his grace had become 
sick of office, and was beginning to 
look wistfully towarés the shades of 
Euston, Every principle of foreign, 
domestic, and colonial policy which was 
dear to the heart of @hatham had, 
during the eclipse of his genius, been 
violated by th government which he 
had formed. 

The remaining years of his life were 
spent in vainly struggling against that 
fatal policy which, at the moment when 
he might have given it a death blow, 
he had been induced to take under his 
protection. His exertions redeemed 
his own fame, but they effected little 
for his country. 

He found two parties arrayed against 
the government, the party of his own 
brothers-in-law, the Grenvilles, and 
the party of Lord Rockingham. 
the question of the Middlesex election 
these parties were agreed. But on 
many other important questions they 
differed widely ; and they were, in 
truth, not less hostile to each other 
than to the Court. The Grenyilles 
had, during several years, annoyed the 
Rockinghams with a succession of 
acrimonious pamphlets. It was long 
before the Rockinghams could be in. 
duced to retaliate. But an ill natured 
tract, written under Grenyille’s direc- 
tion, and entitled a State of the Nation, 
was too much for their patience. Burke 
undertook to defend ‘ind avenge his 
triends, and executed the task witi? 
admirable skill and vigour. On every 
Point he was victorious, and nowhere 
more completely victorious than when 
1e joined issue on those dry and minute 
questions of statistical and financial 


detail in which i 
Grenville iy: the main strength of 


even on his ow; 
utterly unable 
against the 
pher. When Chatham reappeared, 
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recent shame and smart ọf this well 
merited chastisement. Cordial ed-ope- 
ration between the two sections of the 
Opposition was impossible. Nor could 
Chatham easily connect himself with 
eithers His feclings, in spite of many 
affronts given and received, drew him 
towards the Grenvilles, For he had 
strong domestic affections; and his 
nature, which, though haughty, was by 
no means obdurete, had been softened 
by affliction, But from his kinsmen 
he (vas separated by a wide difference 
of opinion on the question of colo- 
nial taxation. A reconciliation, how- 
ever, took place. He visited Stowe: 
he shook hands with George Gren- 
ville; and the Whig frecholders of 
Buckinghamshire, at their public din- 
ners, drank many bumpers to the union 
of the three brothers. 

2 opinions, Chatham was much 
nearer to the Rockinghams than to his 
own relatives. But between him and 
the Rockinghams there was a gulf not 
easily to be passed, He had deeply 
injured them, and in injuring them, 
ad deeply injured his country. When 
the balance was trembling between 
them and.the Court, he had thrown the 
whole weight of his genius, of his re- 
nown, of his popularity, inte the scale 


Grenville was still writhing with the 


of misgovernment. It must be added, 
that many eminent members of the 
party still retained a bitter recollection 
Of the asperity and disdain with which 
they had been treated by him at the 
time when he assumed the direction of 
affaire. It is clear from Burke’s pam- 
phlcts and speeches, and still more clear 
from his private letters, and from the 
language which he held in conversation, 
that he regarded Chatham with a feel- 
ing not far removed from dislike. Chat- 
ham was undoubtedly conscious of his 
error, and desirous to atone for it. But 
his overtures of friendship, though made 
with earnestness, and even with p 
wonted humility, were at first ree 
by Lord Rockingham with cold as 
austere reserve. Gradually the inte iS 
course of the two statesmen Lae 
courteous and even amicable. Bu 
Past was never wholly forgotten. fond 
Chatham did not, however, stand 
alone. Round him gathered a party, 
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smallin number, but strong in great 
and various talents. Lord Camden, 
Lord Shelburne, Golonel Barré, and 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
Were the principal members of this con- 
nection, S 
There is no reason to belicve that, 
tom this time till within a few weeks 
of Chatham’s death, his intellect suf- 
fered any decay. His cloquence was 
almost to the last heird with delight. 
ut it was not exactly the eloquence of 
the House of Lords. That lofty and 
Passionate, but somewhat desultory 
declamation, in which he excelled all 
men, an@ which was set off by looks, 
tohes, and gestures, worthy of Garrick 
or Talma, was out of place in a small 
apartment where the audience often 
Consisted of three or four drowsy pre- 
lates, three or four old judges, ac- 
Customed during many years to disre- 
gard rhetorick, and to look only at 
facts and arguments, and three or four 
istless and supercilious men of fashion, 
Whom any thing like enthusiasm moved 
to a sneer. In the House of Commons, 
à flash of his eye, a*wave of his arm, 
had sometimes cowed Murray. But, in 
the House of Peers, his utmost vehe- 
Mence and pathos produced less effect 
than the moderation, the reasonable- 
Ness, the luminous order and the 
Serene dignity, which characterized the 
Speeches of Lord Mansfield. 
On the question of the Middlesex 
lection, all the three divisions of the 
Position acted in conert. No ora- 
tor in either House defended wiat is 
Now universally admitted to have been 
© constitutional cause with more 
dour or eloquence than Chatham. 
fore this subject had ceased to oc- 
sity the public mind, George Gren- 
ille died. His’ party rapidly melted 
agi? and in a short time most, of his 
paherents appeared on the ministerial 
cuches, 


Had Ge illo lived many 
orge Grenville live a 
months iae the friendly tics which, 
ter years of estrangement? and hos- 


tility, had been renewed between him |. 


and his pr ther-in-law, would, in all 
ut Obabitite have been a second time 
‘lently dissolved. For nowthe quarrel 
“teen England and the North Ame- 
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rican colonies took a gloomy and 
terbleaspect. Oppression provoked re- 
sistance ; resistance was made the pre- 
text for fresh oppression. The warnings ` 
of all the greatest statesmen of the age 
were lost on an imperious court and a 
deluded nation. Soon a colonial senate 
confronted the British Parliament. 
Then the colonial militia crossed bay- 
onets with the British regiments, At 
length the commonwealth was torn 
asunder. Two millions of Englishmen, 
who, fifteen yéars before, had been as 
loyal to their prince ang assproud of 
their country as the people of Kent or 
Yorkshire, separated themselves by a 
solemn act from the Smpire. Fora time 
it seemed that the insurgents would 
struggle to small purpose against the 
yast financial and military meats of the 
mother country. But disasters, follow- 
ing ope another in rapid succession, 
rapidly dispelled the illusions of national 
vanity. At length a great British force, 
exhausted, famished, harassed on every 
side by a hostile peasantry, was com- 
pelled to deliver up its arms, Those 
governments which England lad, in 
the late war, so signally humbled, and 
which had during many years been 
sullenly brooding over the recollections 
of Quebec, of Minden, and of the Moro, 
now saw with exultation that the day 
of revenge was at hand. France recog- 
nized the independence of the United 
States; and there could be little doubt 
that the example would soon be fol- 
lowed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cor- 
dially concurred in opposing every part 
of the fatal policy which had brought 
the state into this dangerous situation. 

ut their paths now diverged. Lord 
EA thought, and, as the event 
proved, thought most justly, that the 
revolted colonies were separated from 
the Empire for ever, and that the only 
efiect of prolonging the war on the 
‘American continent would be to divide 
resources which it was desirable to con- 
centraté. If the hopeless attempt to 
subjugate Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were abandoned, war against the House 
of Bourbon might Possibly be avoided, 
or, if inevitable, might be carried on 
with success and glory. We mighteven 
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indemnify ourselves for part of what 
we had lost, at the expense of jose 
foreign enemies who had hoped to profit 
by our domestic dissensions, Lord 
Rockingham, therefore, and those who 
acted with him, conceived that the 
wisest course now open to England 
was to acknowledge the independence 
of the United States, and to turn her 
whole force against her European 
enemies, 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to 
have taken the same side.” Before France 
had taken any part in our quarrel with 
the colonies, he had repeatedly, and 
with great energy of language, declared 
that it was impossible to conquer Ame- 
rica, and he could not without absurdity 
maintain that it was easier to conquer 
France’ and America together than 
America alone. But his passions over- 


powered his judgment, and made him | 


blind to his own inconsistency. The 
yery circumstances which made the se- 
paration of the colonies inevitable made 
it to him altogether insupportable. ‘The 
dismemberment of the Empire seemed 
to him less rninous and humiliating, 
when produced by domestic dissen- 
sions, than when produced by forei, 
interference, His blood boiled at the 
degradation of his country. Whatever 
lowered her among the nations of the 
earth, he felt as a personal outrage to 
himself. And the feeling was natural, 
He had made her so great. He had 
been so proud of her; and she had been 
so proud of him. He remembered how, 
more than twenty years before, in a day 
of gloom and dismay, when her posses- 
sions were torn from her, when her flag 
was’ dishonoured, she had called on him 
to save her. Heremembered the suddey 
and glorious change’ which his energy 
had wrought, the long'seties of triumphs, 
the days of thanksgiving, the nights of 
~wnination, Fired by such recollec- 
tions, he determined to separate himself 
from those who advised that the inde- 
pendence of the colonies should be 
acknowledged. ‘That he was fn error 
will scarcely, we think, be disputed by 
his warmest admirers. Indeed, the 
treaty, by which, a few years later, the 
republic of the United States was re- 
ecognised, was the work of his most 
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attached adherents and of‘his fayourite 
son. 4 
The Duke of Pichmond had given 
notice of an address to the throne, 
against the further prosecution of hos- 
tilities with America. Chatham had, 
during some time, absented himself 
from Parliament, in consequence of his 
growing infirmities, He determined 
to appear in his place on this occasion, 
and to declare ‘that his opinions were 
degidedly at variance with those of the 
Rockingham party. He was in a state 
of great excitement. His medical at- 
tendants were uneasy, and strongly 
advised him to calm himseif, and to 
remain at home, But he was not to 
be controlled. His son William and 
his son-in-law Lord Mahon, accompa- 
nied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the Chancellor’s room till 
the debate commenced, and then, lean- 
ing on his two young relations, limped 
to his seat. ‘The slightest particulars 
of that day were remembered, and have 
been carefully recorded. He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great courtliness 
to those peers who rose to make way 
for him and his supporters. His crutch 


ign | was in his hand. He wore, as was his 


fashion, a rich velvet coat., His legs 
were swathed in flannel. His wig was 
so large, and his face so emaciated, 
that none of his features could be dis- 
cerned, except the high curve of his 
nose, and his eyes, which still retained 
a gleam of the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had 
spoken, Chatham rose. For some time 
his yoice was inaudible. At length 
his tones became distinct and his action 
animated. Here and there his hearers 
caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt- 
But it was clear that he was not him- 
self. He lost the thread of his dis- 
course, hesitated, repeated the same 
words several times, and was $0 Seat 
fused that, in speaking of the Ac! ho 
Settlemént, he could not recall 
name of ‘the Electress Sophia. 
House listened in solemn LT 
with the aspect of profound was 50 
and compassion., The Eae dker- 
deep that the dropping of ® 


and 


he 
chief would have been heard. T 
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Du'se of Richmond replied with great 
tendgrness and courtesy ; but while he 
spoke, the old man was observed to be 
restless and irritable. The Duke sat 
down. Chatham 
pressed his hand on his breast, and 
sank down in an apoplectic fit. Three 
or four lords who sat near him caught 
him in his fall. ‘The House broke up 
in confusion. ‘Thg dying man was 
carried to the residence of one of the 
officers of Parliament, and was so far 
restored as to be able to beara journey 
to Hayes. At Hayes, after lingering 
a few weeks, he expired in his seven- 
tieth year. His bed was watched to 
the last, with anxious tenderness, by 
his wife and children; and he well de- 
served their care, Too often haughty 
and wayward to others, to them he had 
been almost effeminately kind. 
had through life been 
political opponents, ‘and regarded with 
more awe than love even by his poli- 
tical associates. But no fear seems 
to have mingled 
which his fondness, constantly over~ 
flowing in a thousand endearing forms, 
had inspired in the 
Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, 


had not, in both Houses of Parlia- | perilous, 1 
Half |and broken heart were laid, with the 


ment, ten personal adherents. 
the public men o! 
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wre silenced by the indignant čla- 
mours of a nation which remembered 
only the lofty genius, the unsullied pro- 
bity, the undisputed services, of him 


of all parties were agreed. A public 
funeral, a public eat rare 
eagerly voted. The debts of the dey 
ceased were paid. A provision was 
made for his family. The City of Lon- 
don requested that the remains of the 
great: man whom she had so long loved 
and honoured might rest under the 
dome of her magnificent cathedral. 
But the petition came too late, Every 
thing was already prepared for the in- 
terment in Westnfinster Abbey, 
Though men of all parties had con- 
curredin decreeing posthumoys honours 


stood up again, jars wasnomore. For once, the chiefs 


dreaded by his | ponents of the government, 


with the affection | ingham. 


f the age had been | same pomp, in 


to Chatham, his corpse was attended 


He |to the grave almost exclusively by op- 


The ban- 
ner of the lordship of Chatham was 
borne by Colonel Barré, attended by 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rock- 
Burke, Savile, and Dunning 
upheld the pall! Lord Camden was 
conspicuous in the procession. The 


little circle at | chief mourner was young William Pitt. 


‘After the lapse of more than twenty- 
seven years, in a season as dark and 
his own shattered frame 


the same consecrated 


est him by his errors, and | mould. 
stranged from him by his erro Chatham sleeps near the northern 


the other half by the exertions which 
he had made to repair his errors. 

last speech had been an attackyat once 
on the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment, and on the policy recommended 
by the opposition. But death restored 
him to his old place in the affection of 
his country. Who could hear unmoved 
of the {ali of that which had been so 
great, and which had stood so long? 


The circumstances, t00, seemed rather 
to belong to 


the tragic stage than to 
real life. A great statesman, full of 
years and honours, Jed forth to the 
Senate House by & son of rare hopes, 
and stricken down in full council while 
straining his feeble voice to rouse tlic 
drooping spirit of his country, could 
not but be remembered with peculiar 
Yeneration and tenderness. The few 
detractors who ventured to murmur 


His | door of the Church, in a spot which 


has ever since been appropriated to 
statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept has long been to poets, Mans- 
field rests there, and the second Wil- 
liam Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and 
Canning, and Wilberforce. In no 
other cemetery,do so many great citi- 
zens lie within so narrow ® space. 
High over those venerable graves 
towers the stately monument of Chat- 
ham, and from above, his effigy, graven 
by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagla face and outstretched arm, to bid 
England be of good cheer, and to hurl 
defiance at her foes. ‘The generation 
which reared that memorial of him has 


disappeared. ‘The time has come when 

the rash and indiscriminate judgments 

which his contemporaries passed on 
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his character may be calmly revised 
by history. And history, while, for the 
warning of vehement, high, and daring 
“natures, she notes his many errors, will, 


yet deliberately pronounce, that, among 
the éminent men whose bones lie near 
his, scarcely one has‘left a more stain- 
less, and none a more splendid name, 
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phabetical writing, the greatest of 

inventions, i. 396; comparative afi ‘of its 
Plato and Bacon, 396, 397. 


vaiu 
America, acquisitions of the Catholi 
ME CON HE capabilities: bs. Soa 


Amalan coles British war with them, ii. 

205; act for imposing stamp duties u] on them, 

ae; ree aia tection, aia: seri of the 
lispute wi em, 403; of their re~ 
sitance, 405. ee 


410 


their origin, i. 221. 3 
e a contriver of the patter’s 
pee, ‘Ehaa, governor of the Carnatic, ii. 
Kerdi his fortress of Gheriah reduced by 
live, ii. 97. f 
aa A enavoneeme ter 
nations, i. 259; changes in her government 
in 1710, 259; relative estimation by the 
Whigs and the Tories of her reign, 260—252, 
264 ; state of parties at her accession, ii. 231, 
332; dismisses the Whigs, 343 ; change in the 
conduct of public affairs consequent on her 
death, 351. 
Antioch, Grecian eloquence at, ii. 128, 
‘Anyius, 382. 
Apostolical succession, Mr. Gfndstone claims it 
for the Church of England, if. 71—82. 
Aquinas, Tiomaspi. 407. > 7° 
Arab fable of the Great Pyramid, ii. 148. 
Arbuthnot’s Satirical Works, ii. 342. 
Archimedes. his slight estimate of his inven- 
tions, i. 395. e : 
Archytas, rebuked by Plato, i. 395, 
Arcot, Nabob of, his relations with England, 
- 91—94. 126; his claims recognised by the 
English, 91. 
Aterpasiticey Milton’s allusion to, i. 27. 
Argyle, Duke of, secedes trom Walpole’s ad- 
ministration, i. 290. 


Ariosto, compared with Tasso, ii. 133, 
Aristodemus, ii, 129, 


- 394, 395. o 
Arlington, Lord, his character, ii. 13; his cold 
Ness for the Triple Alliance, 16; his impeach. 

ment, 24. 
Armies in the middle ages, how constituted, i, 
5. 70; a powerful restraint on the regal 


705 subsequent changein this respect, 


power, 
1 


Arms, British, successes of, 


against the French 
in 1758, i, 307—309. 


Army (the), control of by Charles I. or by the 
Parliament, i. 74; its triumph over both, 77 ; 
danger of a tanding army becoming an in- 
strument of despotism, 216. 

Arne, Dr., set to music Addison’s opera of 
Rosamond, ii. 335. 

Arragon and Casti » their old institutions 
favourable to public liberty, i, 240. 

Art of War, Machiavelli’s, i. 45, 

Arundel, Earl of, i. 388, 

Asia, Central, its people, ii. 193. 

Asiatic Society, commencement of its career 
under Warren Hastings, ii. 223, 

Assemblies, deliberative, ig 306. 
sociation. See Catholic, Association. 

Asironomy, com parative estim’te of by Socrates 


acon, i. 396, 
Athenian comedies, their impurity, ii. 150 ire- 
at the two Universities, 150. 


Johnson's opinion cf them, i, 
Attainder, an act of warrantable, i. 209. 
Beet Bishop, his reply to Bentley prove 
ane conte of the Letters of Phaiaris, ii. 
of Addison, agg e74] service over the body 
Attila, il iasta A 
Attributes of God, subtle speculations touchin, 
them imply no high q 
‘culture, it. 129, 1300. S88tee of intellectu: 


Aubrey, hi: charge of corruption against Bacon, 


€ 
INDEX. 


i. 379; Bacon’s'decision agalnst him after his 
present, 386. Kie 

Augsburg, Confession of, its adoptior in Swe- 
den, ii. 141. o 

Augustin, St., ii. 128. 

Aurungzebe, his policy, ii. 83. 

Austen, Jane, notice of, ii. 312. A 

Austin, Sarah, her character as a translator, ii. 
127. 149. 

Austria, success of her armies in the Catholic 
cause, 551. 7 ` 

Authors, their present osition, i. 122—125, 

Avignon, the Papal Court transferred from 
Rome to, ii. 133. 

a 


a 


B. 


Baber, founder of the Mogul empire, ii, 87. 
Bacon, Lady, mother of Lord Bacon, = 352. 
Bacon, Lord, review of Basil Momagu’s new 
edition of the works of, i. 346414; pa 
mother distinguished as a linguist, his 
early years, 353, 354; his services refused by 
55,356; his admission at Gray’s 
l attainments, 355 ; sat in 
3,336 ; part he took in pole 
tics, 356; his friendship with the Earl ol 
Essex, 359—363; examination of his conduct 
to Essex, 362—368; influence of King James 
on his fortunes, 366; his seryility to Lord 
Southampton, 367 ; influence his talents had 
with the public, 367; his distinction in Par- 
liament and in the courts of law, 368; T 
literary and philosophical ‘works, 868; his 
“Novum Organum,” and the admiration it 
excited, 368; his york of reducing and re- 
compiling the laws of England, 369; his 
fampering with the judges on the trial of 
Peacham, 369—372; attaches himself to 
Buckingham, 372; his appointment us Lord 
Keeper, 373; his share in the vices of the 
administration, 374; his animosity towards 
Sir Edward Coke, 376, 377; his town and 
country residences, 376; his titles of Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, 377; re- 
port against him of the Committee on the 
Courts of. Justice, 379 ; nature of the charges, 
379, 380; overwhelming evidence to them, 
980, 381; his admission of his guilt, 381; his 
Sentence, 381; examination of Mr, Montagu’s 
arguments in his defence, 381—337 ; mode in 
which he spent the last years of his life, 388, 
839; chief peculiarity of his philosophy, 389 
eM; his views compared with those of 
Plato, 394—399; to what his wide and durable 
fame is chiefly owing, 400; his frequent treat- 
ment of moral subjects, 402; his views as a 
theologian, 403; vulgar notion of him as He 
ventor of the inductive method: 404 spent 
mate of his analysis of that method, 404—10 a 
union of audacity and sobriety in his temper, 
408; his amplitude of comprehension, aoo, 
409; his freedom from the spirit of contri a 
versy, 409; his eloquence, wit, and a: 
tudes, 410; his disciplined imagination, ar 
his boldness and originality, 4113 Cay 
development in the order of his’ fa pee 
412; his resemblance to the mind Gis vine 
412; specitiiens of his two styles, test per- 
yalue of his Essays, 413; his greatest Ror- 
formance the first book of the Noites 413, 
ganum, 413; contemplation of hi: 7 


$ . 349— 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, his character, i 
341 


con jarity, i 
Baconian philosophy, its chief peculiarity, 


i] ) 


INDEX. 


980; its céSential spirit, 390; its méthod and 


ol differed from the ancient, 394; com- 
pa © views of Bacon and Plato,’ 39i— 
399; its beneficentespirit, 397, 398. 401; its 


Value ¢ompared with ancient philosophy, 399 


—404. 

Baillie, Gen., destruction of his detachment by 
Hyder Ali, ii. 312. 

Balance of power, interest of the Popes in pre- 
serving it, ii. 144. 

Banim, Mr., his defence of James I. as a sup- 
porter of toleration, i. 333. 

Banking operations of Italy in the 14th century, 


e), its degraded ‘condition in the time 


‘of James II, i. 88. 
Vary, work on, by Rev. Dr. Addison, ¥i. 319. 
p 
ii. 296. 


reelina, capture of, by Peterborough, 
Baretti, his admiration for Miss Burney, 
Barillon, M., his pithy words on the new coun- 
cil progosed by Temple, ii. 29. 
Barlow, Bishop, iis 153- 
Barrington, Lord, ii. 365. 
Barwell, Mr., il, 196; his 
198. 204, 205. 207. 
Bastille, Burke’s declamations on its capture, 


ii, 229, 
eae of the Cranes and Pygmies, Addison’s, 


ja, its contest between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, li. 139. 144. 

ges testimony to Hampden’s excellence, 
= 192; 

ayle, Peter, ii, 130. 

Bo icharehals, his suit before the parliament of 

Paris, 1. 397. 

Beckford, Alderman, ii, 401. 

Bedford, Duke of, ii, 366 his views of the po- 
licy of Chatham, 372 ; presents remon- 
strance to George 91. 

Bedford, Earl of, invited by Charles I. to form 
an administration, i. 209. 

Bodifords the), ii. 365; their opposition to the 
Rockingham ministry onthe Stamp Act, 3945 
their willingness to break with Grenville on 
Chatham's accession to office, 399 ; deserted 
Grenville and admitted to office, 403 parallel 
between them and the Rockinghamé, 392. 

Bedford House assailed by a rabble, ii, 390. 

Begums of Oude, their domains and fretten, 

i. 218 ; disturbancesin ‘Oude imputed to them, 

their protestations, 219; their spolia- 


tion charged against Hastings, 233-0 
Belgiuin, its contes! 


t between Protestantismand 
Catholicism, ii. 139. 143- 
elial, ii. 158. 


ell, Peter, Byron’s spleen against, i. 159. 
Bellasys, the English Feneral, i 249. 
Bellingham, his malevolence, ii, 312 
Belphegor (the), of Machiavelli, i4 i 

asa grandeur, ii ala {ts annexation 

o the British dominions, =f. 
“Bonelite of the Death of Ghrist” il 148, 

Ce ot Oliver St. John’s opposition to, 

and Bacon's support of, i- 369. 


engal, its resources, ii. 97; ef s67- 
a. his language oo the French revolu- 


support of Hastings, 


ə 


a 
abe yagmory cherished 


Phalaris 
nis notes O 
With Boyle an 


4i1 


Berar, occupied by the Bonslas, ii. 208. A 

Bowick, Duke of, held the Allies in check, 
i, 250; his retreat before Galway, 254 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, astrologer, ii. 340, 

Biographia Britannica, refutation of acalumny 
on Addison in, ii. 359. 

‘Biography, tenure by which a writer of is 
‘bound to his subject, ii. 45. 

Bishops, claims of those of the Church of Eng- 
land to apostolical succession, ii. 71—75. 

BE BO CRS described, ii. 99, 100; 
retribution of the Engtish > 
Too 101103. 102. glish for its horrors, 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his attainments in the 
ancient languages, if. 322. 

Blackstone, i. 346. 

Blasphemous publications, 
ment in respect to, i. 115. 

Blenheim, battle of, 
to write a poem in its 

Bro amoni pereen to, ii. 325. 

«Bloomsbury gang?’ the denomination of th 
Bedtords, i 365. n 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, 
library, i. 369. 388. 

Bohemia, influence of the doctrines of Wickliffe 

3 


policy of govern- 


founder of the Bodleian 


's intercourse with, ii. 326, 
< his opinion of modern Latin, 326, 327 5 


prerogative, 276; his 
n 


Bombay, 
the new counei! 
Book of the Churce! 
Books, puffing of, i 
Booth, played the 
its first representation, fi. 347. 

Borgia, Cæsar, i. 43. 

Boroughs, rotten, the abolition of, a necessary 
reform in the time of George BE 

Boswell, James, his character, i. 175—177. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, by Croker, review 
Of 1. 165—190; character of the work, 175. 


vellism; i. 28. 
Bourbon, the House of, their vicissitudes ín 


‘Spain, i, 248—258. 
Bourne, Vincent, i. 3273 his Latin verses in 
celebration of Addison’s restoration to health, 


hig nominal editorship of the 


357. 
Boyle, Charles, e 
his book on Greek 


Fetters of Phalaris, ii. 473 
histo! 


pole, i. 278. r 
Bracegirdle, Mrs.pher celebrity as an actress, 


rac ifs her intimacy with Congreve, 174, 175. 
Brahmins, ii. 130. 


Breda, treaty of, ii. 1S 
Bribery, foreign, in the time of Charles 1., 


i. 90. 
Brihuega, siege of, i. 258 
P Broad Bottom Administration” (the), i. 997. 
Brothers, his prophecies as a test of faith, 


Brown Launcelot, ii. 121. 
Brown’s Estimate, i. 302. 


Bruce, Lord, his appearance at Dr. Burney "Ss 
concerts, ii, 290, 
Brunswick, the House of, if. 367- 
at of a vice- 


Brussels. its importance as the s€: 
regal Court, ii. 15. 


© 


412 


Brydges, Sir Egerton, ii, 312. 
Buchanan, character of his writings, i. 394. q 
Buckhurst, ii. 150, 151- 

Buckingham, Duke of, the “ Steenie” of James 
1., i. 197, 193; Bacon’s early discernment of 
his influence, 372, 373; his expedition t 
Spain, 373 ; his return for Bacon’s patronage, 
373 ; his corruption, 374; his character and 
position, 374—377 ; his marriage, 378 ; his 
Visit to Bacon, and report of his condition, 


380. 

Buckingham, Duke of, one of the Cabal 
ministry, ii. 159 ; his fondgess for Wycherley, 
159; anecdote of his versatility, 160. 

Budgell. Bacca one of Addison’s friends, 

Bunyan, John, his history and character, i. 
136—133 ; his style, 139: his feligious enthu- 
siasm and jmagery, ii. 142. r 

Bun, yan’s Pilgrim's Progress, review of South- 
ey's edition of, i. 132; peculiarity of the 
work, 133, 136. 138, 139; not a perfect alle- 
gory, 135, 136. 

Buonaparte, i. 81. 304i. 333. See also Na- 
polcon. 

Burgoyne, Gen., chairman of the committee of 
inquiry on Lord Clive, ii. 125. 

Burke, Edmund, his characteristics, i. 98; his 
opinion of the war with Spain on the ques- 
tion of maritime right, 295 ; resembles Bacon, 
412, effect of his speeches on the House of 
Commons, ii. 50; not the author of the Let- 
ters of Junius, 197; his charges against 
Hastings, 226—340 ; his kindness to Miss Bur- 

rl 304; her incivility to him at Hastings’ 
al, 

hi: 


$01; his early political career, 392—395 ; 

is first speech in the House of Commons, 

395; his opposition to Chatham's measures 
relating to India, 401; his defence of his 
party against Grenyille’s attacks, 4043 his 
feeling towards Chatham, 401. 

Burleigh and his Times, review of Rev. Dr. 
Nares's, i. 220; his early life and character, 
221—224; his death, 224: importance of the 
times in which he lived, 224; the great stain 
on his character, 233 ; character of the class 
of statesmen he belonged to, 352; classical 
acquirements of his wife, 352; his conduct 
towards Bacon, 354, 355. 359; his apology for 
having resorted to torture, 370; Bacon's let- 
ter to him upon the department of knowledge 
he had chosen, 409. 

Burnet, Bishop, ii. 49. 

Burney, Dr., his social position, ii. 288—290 ; 
his conduct relative to his daughter's first 
publication, 295 ; his daughter’s engagement 
at Court, 300. 

Burney, Frances. See D'Arblay, Madame. 

Bussey, his eminent meriteand conduct in 
India, ii. 95. 

Bute, Earl of, his character and education, ii. 
368 ; appointed Secretary,of State, 371; op- 
poses the proposal of war ‘with Spain on 
account of the family compact, 373 ; his un- 
Popularity on Chatham’s resignation, 374; 
pecomes Prime Minister, 374 ; his first speech 

a the House of Lords, 3743 induces the re- 
2 rement of the Duke of Newcastle, 375; 

core First Lord of the ‘Treasury, 376 
his orelgn and domestic policy, 377—382; 
his resignation, 283 continues to advfse tho 
king privately, 385, 399, 364 Z: 

ae Addison not inverior to him in wit, 
ii. 3l. 

Byng, Admiral, his failure at Minorca, i. 302; 

is trial, 304; opinion of his conduct, 304; 

hatham’s defence of him, 394. 


INDEX, 


Byron, Lord, his epistolary style, 1. 147; his 
character, 148; his early life, 148 ; his quarrel 
wita and separation from his wife, 14°—159; 
his expatriation, 151 ¿decline of his inteilec— 
tual powers, 151 ; his attachment totaly and 
Greece, 152; his sickness and death, 1525 
general grief for his fate, 152; remarks on 
his po¢try, 153; his admiration of the Pop 
school of poetry, 159; his opinion of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, 159; of Peter Bell, 
159; his estimate of the poetry of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, 159; his sensitiveness ta 
criticism, 160; the interpreter between 
Wordsworth and the multitude, 160; the 
founder of an exot€ric Lake school, 161; re- 
marks on his dramatic works, 161—163 ; his 
egotism, 163 ; cause of his influence, 163—165. 


c. 
Cabal (the), their proceedings and" designs, 
ii. 20, 22. 24, 


Cabinets, in modern times, fi. 28. ' 

Cadiz, exploit of Essex at the siege of, i. 49. 
ae $ Yepuilege by the English expedition in 

02, 249. 

Aaicutta, its position on the Hoogley, ii. 985 
scene of the Black Hole of, 99, 1003 resent- 
ment of the English at its fall, 100; again 
threatened by Surajah Dowlah, 102; revival 
of its prosperity, 107; its sufferings during 
the famine, 122; its capture, 184; its suburbs 
infested by robbers, 198; its festivities on 
Hastings’ marriage, 205. 

Calvinism, moderation of Bunyan’s, i. 138: 
held by the Church of England at the end of 
the 16th century, il. #5 ; many of its doctrines 
contained in the Paulician theology, 132. 

Cambridge, University of, favoured by George 
T.and George 114 li. 376; its superiority to 
Oxford in intellectual activity, i. 349; dis- 
turbances produced in by the Civil War, ii. 7. 

Cambyses, story of his punishment ¢7 the cor- 
rupt judge, f. 383. 

Camilla, Madame D'Arblay’s, ii. 313, 314. 

Campaign, The, by Addison, ii. 332. 

eae subjugation of, by the British in 1760, 
i, 303. 

Canning, Mr., ii. 311. 

Cape Breton, reduction of, i. 307. 

Caraffa, Gian Pietro, afterwards Pope Paul 
IV., his zeal and devotion, ii. 135. 138. 

Carlisle fLady, i. 212. i 

Carnatic (the), its resources, ii. 90—96; its in- 
vasion by Hyder Ali, 211, 212 k 

Carteret, Lord, his ascendancy after the fall of 

Walpole, i. 281, 282; Sir Horace Walpole’s 

stories about him, 283; his defection from 

Sir Robert Walpole, 292; succeeds Walpole, 

297 ; his character ‘as a statesman, 297, 2985 

created Earl Granville, 297. 

Carthagena, surrender of the arsenal and ships 
of, to the Allies, i. 254. 

Casina (the), of Plautus, i. 41. 

Castile, Admiral of, i. 250. $ 

Castileand Arragon, their old institutions fa- 
vourable to public liberty, i. 240. 

Castilians, their character in the 16th contains 
i. 938; their conduct inthe War of the See 
cession, 255 $ nee to the faith o- 
their ancestors, ii. 135. 

Castracani, Castruccio, Life of, by Machiavelli, 
i 


‘Tories to 


. 49. 
Catholic Association, attempt of the 


ut it down, il. 176, 
cRtholic Church. See Church of Rome. 


> 


) 


Catholicism, causes of its success, ii.-128—141. 

Catholics aiti Jews, the same reasoning em- 
ploted against both, i. 142, 

Cathoacs and Protestants, their relative °num- 
bers in the 16th cendury, i, 230. 

CatholiðQueen (a), precautions against, i. 74. 

“Cato,” Addison's play of, its merits, and the 
contest it occasioned, i. 345; its first repre- 
sentation, ii. 317; its performance at Oxtord, 


Civaliers, their successors in the reign of 

Seorge T. turned demagogues, il. 362. 

Cavendish, Lord, his conduct in the new coun- 
cil of Temple, ii, 41; his merits, 392. 

Cecil. See Burleigh. 

Cecil, Robert. his rivalr} with Francis Bacon, 

354, 355. 359 ; his fear and envy of Essex, 
. 365; increase of his dislike for Bacon, 

; his conversation with Essex, 359; his 

interference to obtain knighthood for Bacon, 

36 


French esettlement on the 

Hoogl; tured b the English, 102. 

Charle lity of his successors, i 83. 

Charles, Archduke, his claim to the Spanish 
crown, i. 241 ; takes the field in support of 
it, 250; accompanies Peterborough in his 
expedition, 251 ; his success in the north-east 
of Spain, 253; is proclaimed King at Madrid, | 
254 ; his reverses art retreat, 256; his re- 
entry into Madrid, 2573 his unpopularity, 
Sor 2 cgneludes a peace, 259; forms an ali- 
Amea with Philip of Spaih, 262. 

Charles 1., lawfulness of the resistance to, i. 
15, 18, Milton's defence of his execution, 20, 
21; hittreatment of the Parliament of 1610, 
61; his treatment of Strafford, GG; estimate 
of his character, 66. 79, 80. 197 ; his fall, 785 
his condemnation and its consequences, 
78—31; Hampden’s opposition to him, and 
its consequences, 197—204 5 resistance of the 
Scots to him, 204, 205; his increasing diffi- 
culties, 205; his conduct towards the House 
of Commons, 212—214; his fight, 214; re- 
view of his conduct ‘and treatment, 215. 217 ; 
reaction in his favour during the 
Jiament, 331 ; cause of his political blunders, 
878 ; effect of the Yates over him on the 
national character, ii. 4. 

Charles I. and Cromwell, ehoice between, i. 78. 

Charles IL, character ofi his reign, i. 22; his 
foreign subsidies, 89 3 ME, situation in 1669 
contrasted with that o! q 
his Character, 397; ii. 9; his position towards 
the king of France, a re uences of his 
Jevity and apathy, 331, r 
are with that ai his falter tiry ne as 

vanco, 15; his subserv’ France; 
travagancty 19. Njciation of the dispensing 


ommons, 
dismissal 


i 
the ssion, 41—246. 

Chases IL of Spain, his hatred of England, 
ii. 373. 

Charles V» ii. 135. 


'INDEX. 
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Charles VIII., i. 409. 

Charles XII., compared with Clive, ii. 127. . 

Charlotte, Queen, obtains the attendance of 
Miss Burney, ii. 300; her partizanship for 
Hastings, 309 ; her treatment of Miss Burney, 


09. 
£hatham, Earl of, character of his public life, 
i. 286, 287; his aye 287; his travels, 288; 
enters the army, 3 obtains a seat in Par- 
liament, 288; attaches himself to the Whigs 
in Opposition, 291; his qualities as an orator, 
293, 294; is made Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales, 295; declaiins against? 
the ministers, 295; his opposition to Carteret, 
297; legacy left him by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 297; epee the Pelham ministry, 
297; appointed e-Treasurer of Ireland, 
297, 298; overtures made to him by New- 
castle, 301; niade Secretary of State, 301; de- 
fends Admiral Byng, 304; coalesces with the 
Duke of Newcastle, 902/Auccess of his admi- 
nistration, 302—309; his appreciation of Clive, 
ii. 111, 123; breach between him and the 
great Whig connection, 123; review of his 
Correspondence, 361% in the zenith of pros- 
erity and glory, 3615 his coalition with 
Neweastle, 363; his strength in Parliament, 
366; jealousies in his cabinet, 271; his de- 
fects, 372; proposes to declare war against 
Spain on account of the family compact, 373; 
rejection of his counsel, 373 ; is resignation, 
373; the king's gracious behaviour to him, 
373 public enthusiasm towards him, 374 his 
conduct in opposition, 375—381; his speech 
Against peace with» France and Spain, 38 
his unsuccessful audiences with George Il 
to form an administration, 355; Sir William 
Pynsent bequeath his whole property to 
him, 387; bad state of his health, 388 ; is twice 
visited by the Duke of Cumberland with pro- 
positions from the King, 390, 391; his condem- 
nation of the American Stamp Act, 393,394 5 
is induced by the King to assist in ousting: 
Rockingham, 397; morbid state of his mind, 
397, 398. 401; undertakes to form an admi- 
nistration, 398, 399; is created Earl of 
Chatham, 399; failure of his ministerial 
arrangements, 399—403; Joss of his popular- 
ity, and of his foreign influence, 399—403; 
bís despotic manners, 393, 400; Jays an em- 
bargo on the exportation of corn, 401; his 
first speech in the House of Lords, 401; his 
supercilious conduct towards the Peers, 401; 
his retirement from office, 401; his polic, 
Violated, 402—404; resigns the privy seal, 
403 ; state of parties and of ak affairs on 
his recovery, 403, 404; his pol litical relations, 
405; his eloquence not suited to the House 
Of Lords, 405; opposed the recognition of the 
independence at the United States, 407; his 
last appearance in the House of Lords, 406 ; 
his death, 407; reflections on his fall, 407; his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, 407. 
Cherbourg, guns taken from, i. 307. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his dismissal by Walpole, i 
0. x 
Cheyte Sing, a vassal of the governme 
Bengal, ii. 213 ; his large revenue Sees 
pected treasure, 215; Hastings’ policy in 
aaiae to puana him, 215—217 ; his treat- 
mept made the successful charg in 
oisštings, 231. Snero ne 
hillingworth, his opinion on apostolical suc: 
cession, ii. 74; became a Cathalle fro 5 
vietion, 131. Catholic from con: 
Chinsurah, Dutch settlement on the Hoogley, 


ii. 93; its siege by the K itula» 
tion, 111. ge by the English and capitala. 
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Chivalry, its form in Languedocin the 12th 
century, Íi. 131, 132. 

CHolmondely, Mrs., ii. 296. 2 

Christchurch College, Oxford, its repute alter 
the Revolution, ii. 46; issues a new edition 

+ of the Letters of Phalaris, 47. > 

Christianity, its alliance with the ancient phi- 
Josophy, 1,392; lightin which it was regarde: 
by the Italians at the Reformation, 

Church (the), in the time of James TI., i. 

Church (the), Southey’s Book of, i. 100. 

Church, the E-nglish,pessecutions in her name, i. 

o 55,56 ;*High and Low Church parties, ii. 335. 

Church of England, its origin, and connection 
with the state, i. 59; its condition in the time 
of Charles J, 13 ; endeavour of the leading 
Whigs at the Revolution to alter its Liturgy 
and Articles, 340. ii. 76; its contest with the 
Scotch nation, i. 341; Mr. GPidstone’s work 
in defence of it, ii. 52, 53; his arguments for 
its being the pureCatholic Church of Christ, 
69. 71; its claims to apostolical succession 
discussed, 71—77 ; views respecting its al- 
Jiance with the state, 77—82 ; contrast of its 
Operations during thë two generations suc- 
ceeding the Reformation, with those of the 
Church of Rome, 141, 142. 

Church of Rome, its alliance with ancient phi- 
losophy, i. 392 ; causes of its success and vi- 
tality, |. 128, 129; sketch of its history, 130 


Churchill, Charles, i. 87. ii. 378. 

Cicero, partiality of Dr. Middleton towards, 
i, 348; the most eloquent and skilful of ad- 
Yocates, 348; his epistles in his banishment, 
357: his opinion of the study of rhetoric, 405. 

Cider, proposal of a tax on, by the Bute ad- 
ministration, ii. 382. 

Civilisation, England's progress in, due to the 
Paope i, 121 

£ i. 


il riviieges and political power identical, 


Civil war, its evils the price of our liberty, i. 
18; conduct of the Long Parliament in refer- 
ence to it, 66.77. 

Clarendon, Lord, his character, i. 88, 89; his 
testimony in favour of Hampden, 199. 208, 
209. 217. 219; his literary merit, 347 ; h 
sition at the head of affairs, 13, 14—17; his 
faulty style, 22; his opposition to the grow. 
ing power of the Commons, 31 ; his temper, 
32. 


Clarke, Bat ee ine 
Clarkson, Thomas, ii. $ 
‘Classical learning, love of, in Italy in the 14th 
century, i. 33. 
Glayering, General, ee his Cie a 2 
, 198—201 ; his appoin f 3 
See arate 203; his defeat, 203; his 
death, 205. bA 
Cleveland, Duchess ar per pro to Wycherley 
and Churchill, ii. 158, 1597 | 
Clifford, Lord, his character, ii, 20; his retire- 
ment, 25; his talent for debafe, 31. 
Clive, Lord, review of Sir John Malcolm’s Life 
of, ii,83—127 ; his family and boyhood, 84, 85 ; 
his shipment to India, 84; his arrival at Ma- 
iras, and position there, 85; obtains an en- 
sign’s commission in the Company’s service, 
87; his attack, capture, and defence of Arcot, 
91—94; his subsequent proceedings, 95. 96 ; 
his marriage and return to England, 90; his 
reception, 96; enters Parliament, 96 ; returns 
to India, 975 his subsequent proceedings, 97 
—106 ; his conauct towards Gmichund, 105; 
his pecuniary tions, 107,108; histrans- 
actions with Meer Jair, 107, 103 3 appointed 
Governor cf the Company's possessions in 
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Bengal. 109 ; his dispersion of Shah Alum’s 
army, B10; responsibility of his position, 110; 
his return to England, 111; his reception, 
Nipi12; his proceedings at the India, ‘louse, 
112. 115 ; nominated Garamon ofthe British 
possessions in Bengal, 115; his a rival at 
Calcutta, 115; suppresses a conspiracy, 115— 
117; success of his foreign policy, 118 ; bis 
return®to England, 119 ; his unpopularity, 
and its causes, 120—124 ; invested with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, 124; his speech in 
his defencé, and its consequence, 125; his life 
in retirement, 126 ; reflections on his carcer, 
126 ; failing of his mind, and death by Lis own 
hand, 126, 

Clizia, Machiavelli’s,%. 41, 

Clodius, extensive bribery at the trial of, i. 382. 

Club soom, Jolinson’s, i. 190, y 

Coalition of Chatham and Newcastle, i. 302, ii. 


374. ş 
Eh Lord, his malignity towards Essex, i. 
365. ^ 
Cæsar Borgia, i. 43. 2 aA 
ret Claudius, resemblance of James I. to, i 


Cæsar, Julius, compared with Cromwell, i. 81. 

Cæsars (the), parallel between them and the 
‘Tudors, not applicable, i. 229. 

Coke, Sir E., his conduct towards Bacon, i. 355. 
376; his opposition to Bacon in ham'’s 
case, 369, 370 ; hig experience in conducting 
state prosecutions, 370; his removal from the 
Bench, 376; his reconciliation with Buck- 
ingham, and agreement to marry his daughter 
to Buckingham’s brother, 376; his reconci- 
liation with Bacon, 377; his behaviour to 
Bacon at his trial, 385, . 

Coleridge, relati “correctness” of his poetry, 
i. 153 ; ‘Byron's opingon of him: 

Coligni, Gaspar de, reference to, 89. 

Collier, Jeremy, sketch of his life 67—170; 
his publication on the profaneni of the 
English stage, 169, 172; his controversy with 
Congreve, 176, et seq. ` 

Colloquies on Society, Southey’s, i. 68; plan of 
the work, 102, 103. 

Colonies, i. 239 ; quèstion of the competency of 
Parliament to tax them, ii. 393, 394. 

Comedy (the) of England, effect of the writings 
of Congreve and Sheridan upon, i. 40, 

Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, ii. 
149—175; have exercised a great influence 
on the human mind, 150. 

Sores testimony to the good government 
of Engiind, i, 193, 

Commerce and manufactures, their extent in 
Italy inthe Mth century, i. 32, 33; condition 
of, ng the war at the latter part of the 
reign of George Il., 309. ; 

Commons, House of, increase of its power, i. 

e 93, 94; increase of its power by and since the 
Revolution, 342. i 

Commonwealth, ii. 157. 

Comus, Milton's, i 6. 8, 

Condé, Marshal, compared with Clive, li. 127. 

Conflans, Admiral, his defeat by Hawke, i. 307- 

Congreve, sketch of his career at the Temp! 
ii. 165, 166; success of his © Love for Love, 
167; his “ Mourning Bride,” 167 ; his contro- 
eres with Collier, 169. 172 ; his? Way of the 
World,” 172 ; his position among men of let- 
ters, 173; his attachment to Mrs. inaa 

oBiràle, 174 ; his friendship with the Duchess 
of Marlborough, 174 ; his death and caprit ey, 

» will, 174; his funeral in Westminster 7 r 
174; cenotaph to his MEMO Ry A Stones ine 
fhaloey between him and Wycherlevs 


ss 
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Congreve and Sheridan, effect of their works 
upon the cgmedy of England, i. 4); con- 
trasted with Shakespeare, 40. 

Sonant of the British arms in 1758—®9, i. 

Constance, council of,put an end to the Wick- 
Iiffe schism, ii, 134. 

Constitution (the) of England, in the 15th and 
18th centuries, compared with those of other 
European states, i. 69; the argument that it 
would be destroyed by admitting the Jews to 

ower, 140; its theory in respect to the three 
ranches of the legislature, ii. 358. 

Constitutional government, decline of, on the 
Continent early in the 17th century, i. 71, 72. 

Constitutional History ofsEngland, review of 
Hallam’s, i. 51—98. r3 

ConatyaHena! Royalists in the reign of Charles 

wy 1. 210, 214. 

Conway, Henry, ii. 387; Secretary of State 

under Lord Rockingham, 392; returns to his 
osition under Chatham, 399—402; sank into 
insignifivance, 403. 5 

Conway, Marshal, his character, ji, ni. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, his learning, i. 352. 

Co-operation, advantages of, ii. 57. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, fi. 207 ; his character and con- 
duct in council, 207, 208 ; his great victory of 
Porto Novo, 212. 

Corah, ceded to the Mogul, ii. 192. 

“ Correctness ” in the fine arts and in the 
sciences, i, 153—155 ; in painting, 155; what 
is meant by it in poetry, 153—155. 

Corruption, parliamentary, not necessary to 
the Tudors, i. 275; its extent in the reigns of 
George I. and I1., ii. 370, 371. 

Corsica given up to France, il. 403. Ne 

Cossimbazar, its situation and importance, ii. 


154. 

Council of York, its abolition, i. 205. 

Country Wife of Wycherley, its character and 
merits, if. 160; whence borrowed, 164. 

Courtenay, Rt. Hon. T. P., rewew of his Me- 
moirs of Sir William Temple, ii. 1—50; his 
concessiaas to Dr. Lingard in regard to the 
Triple Alliance, 19; his opinion ot Temple's 

roposed new council, 28, 29; his error as to 

pape residence, 43. 

Cousinhood, nickname of thé official members 
of the Temple family, ii. 6. 
‘ovenant, the Scotch, Í. 204. 
‘ovenanters (the), their conclusion of a treaty 
eC Lyi a 

‘entry, La 1. 292. 

Cowley dictum’ of Denham concernify him, 
i. 2 ; deficient in imagination, 5; his wit, 272, 

ols 341; his admiration of Bacon, i, 413. 
‘owner, Earl, Keeper of the Great Seal, ii. 335. 
owner, William, i. 158; his praise of Pope, 
159; his friendship with Warren Hastings, 


OX, Archdeacon, his culogium on Sir Robert 

cov alpole, i, 277. S 

Coxe, Abbé, his imitgtiog of Voltaire. ii. 342. 
uggs, Secretary, i. 300; succeeds Addison, 

399.085 Addison dedicates his works to him, 


Cranmer, Archbishop, estimate of his cha- 


e 
Crebillon, the younger, i- 269.. 5 


ii 5: 
tisp, Samuel, his ris career, if? 291; his tra- 
Bedy of Virginia, 291; his retirement and se- 
Clusion, 295 204; his friendship with the 
Burnoy’s, 294 ; his gratification at the success 
Of Miss Burney's first work, 295; his advice 
herer upon her col iy, 297; his applause of 
er“ Cecilia,” 299. 


Cromwell and Charles, choice between, i 
Cromwell and Napoleon, remarks on Mr. Hal- 


Cumberland, 


Danby, 
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Criticism, remarks on Johnson's code of, i. 186. 
Critics, professional, their influence over the 


reading public, i. 125. 
Crofler, Mr., his edition of Boswell’s Life of 


Dr. Johnson, reviewed, i. 165—190. 


Cromwell, Oliver, his elevation to power, 1.805 - ` 


his character as a legislator, 8l; as a general, 

982; his administration and tts results, 83, 845 
embarked with Hampden for America, but 
nat suffered to proceed, 20%; his qualities, 
220; his administration, $25. $28 ; treatment 
of his remains, 327 ; his abilities displayed in 
Ireland, ii. 11, 12; anecdote of his sittung for $ 
his portrait, 181. 


78. 


lamn's parallel between, i, 851—$4. 


Cromwell, Henry, description of, ii. 7. 
Cromwell, Richard, ii. 367. 
Crown (the), veto by, on Acts of Parliament, * 


i274; itscontrol over the@rmy, 74 ; its power 
in the 16th century, 296; curtailment of its 
prerogatives, 275, 276; its power predomi- 
nant at the beginning of the 17th century, ii. 
30; decline of its pSwer during the Pen- 
sionary Parliament, 30, 31; its long contest 
with the Parliament put_an end to by the 
Revolution, 34. See also Prerogative. 


Crusades (the), their beneficial effect upon 


Italy, i. 32. 


Culpeper, Mr., i. 210. 
Cumberland, the dramatist, his manner of ac- 


knontedaing litera merit, ii. 296. 

uke of, ii. 111; the confidential 
friend of Henry Fox, 379; confided in by 
George ILI, 389; his character, 380; me- 
diated between the king and the Whigs, 390. 


D. 


Dacier, Madame, ii. 325, 
D'Alembert, Horace Walpole’s opinion of him, 


i. 2 


69, 
Dallas, Chief Justice, one of the counsel for 


Hastings on his trial, ii. 235. 

Earl, i. 275; his connection with 
Temple, abilities, and character, ii, 25, 26: 
impeached and sent to the Tower, 27; owed 
his office and dukedom to his talent in de- 
bating, 31. 


Danger, public, a certain amount of, will war- 


rant a retrospective law, i. 209. 


Dante, his Divine Comedy, i. 9. 33; compari- 


son of him with Milton, 9, eż seg. ș “ correct- 
ness” of his poetry, 153; story from, illus- 
trative of the two great partied in England 
oe pe accession of the House of Hanover, 
i. 362. 


s 
|.D'Arblay,Madame, review ofher payan Let- 


ters, ii. 286—317 ; wide celebrity of her name, 
987; her Diary, 287, 288 ; her family, 287; her 
birth and edučation, 259, 280; her father's 
social position, 291; her first literary efforts, 
291 ; her friendship with Mr. Crisp, 291. 204 ; 
publication of her “* Evelina,” 294, 295; her 
Fomedy “The Witlings,” 297; her second 
hovel, “ Cecilia,” 298; death of her friends 
Crisp and Johnson, 298; her regard for Mrs. 
Delany, 998; her interview with the king 
and queen, 299, 300; accepts the situation of 
keeper of the robes, 300; sketch of her life 
in this position, 501—303 ; attends at Warren 
Hastings’ trial, 303; her espousal of ihe cause 
of Hastings, 304; her incivility to Windham 
and Burke, 301; her sufferings during her 
keepership, 304. 307—309 ; her marriage, and 
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close of the Diary, 309; publication of “ Ca- 
;, milla,” 309 ; subsequent events in her life, 
“* 209; her death, 310; character of her rite 
ings, 310—315 , ‘change in her style, 314— 
315: specimens of her three styles, 315, 316; 
failure of her later works, 316; service she 
rendered to the English novel, 317. 
Dashwood, Sir-Francis, Chancellor of the E&- 
chequer under Bute, ii. 376; his inefficiency, 
382. . 


Davies, Tom, i. 172. 

DARE one of Hampden’s favourite authors, 
i. 200. 

Daylesford, site of the egate of the Hastings 
family, ii. 182; its purchase and adornment 
by Hastings, 2418549, 

De 5 huementis Scientiarum, by Bacon, i. 398 


Debates in Parliament, effect9of their publica- 
tion, i. 9) 


Debt, the natiorml, effect of its abrogation, 
i 107; England's capabilities in respect to it, 


Declaration of Right, i. 333, 339. 

“Declaration of the Pactices and Treasons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert Earl of 
Essex,” by Lord Bacon, i, 362. 

Dedications, literary, more honest than for- 
m rly, í. 123. £ 

De Guignes, ii, 290. 
elany, Dr., his connection with Swift, ii. 299; 
his low, and her favour with the royal 
famil: 

Delhi, 
ii. 87. 

Delium, battle of, ii. 9. 

Democracy, violence in its advocates induces 
reaction, 1. 224, 

Democritus, reputed the inventor of the archy 
i. 390 ; Bacon's estimate of him, 390. 

Demosthenes, i. 385. ` 

Denham, dictum of, concerning Cowleypi. 2. 

Denmark, contrast’ of its rogress to the re- 
trogression of Portugal, il. 145. 

Dennis, John, Pope's Narrative of his Frenzy, 
ji. $49; his dttack upon Addison's “Catos 


f, 209. 
{ts splendour during the Mogul Empire, 


Devonshire, Duchess of, ii. 235. 

Devonshire, Duke of, forms an administration 
after the resignation of Newcastle, i. 303 ; 
Lord Chamberlain under Bute, ii. 377; dis- 
missed from his lord-lieutenancy, 380 ; his son 
invited to court by the king, 391. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay, re- 
viewed, ii. 286—317. 

Dionysius, his inconsistency of character, ji. 

2, 


Discussion, free, its tendency, i. 113. 

Dissent, cause of, in England, 42; avoid- 
ance of in the Church of Rome, 148 ; its ex- 
tent in the time of Charles L, i. 113. See also; 
Church of England. 

Dissenters (the), examination of the reasoning 
of Mr. Gladstone for theit exclusion from 
civil offices, ii. 62—66. 
isturbances, public, during Grenyille’s admi- 
nistration, ii. 390. 
ivine Right, i 16. 
ivision of labonr, its necessity, il. 53; illustra- 
tions of the effects of disregarding it, 53. 

Dodington, Bubb, ii. 366. 

Donne, John, comparison of his wit’ vith Ho- 
race Walpole's, 1,272, . 

Dorset, the Earl of, the'patron of 1 
the reign of Charles Witton ee e 

Double Dealer, by Congreve, jts reception; ii. 
166; his defenca of its Profaneness, 171. 

Dover, Lord, review of his edition of Horace 
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Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mannyi. 264 
—23% See Walpole, Sir Horace. 

Dowdeswell, Mr., Chancellor of the Exphequer 
uader Lord Rockingham, ii. 392. 

Drama (the), its origiy in Greece, i. 7 ; causes 
of its dissolute character soon alter the Res- 
toration, ii. 156. 

Dramas, Greek, compared with the English 
plays‘of the age of Elizabeth, i. 154, 

Dramatic art, the unities violated in all the 
great master-pieces of, i. 154. 

Dramatic literature shows the state of contem- 
porary religious opinion, i. 232. 

Dramatic Works (the) of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, review of 
Leigh Hunt's edition of, ii. 149—175. s 

Dramatists of the Elizabethan age, manner in 
wbich they treat religious subjects, i, 232. 

Drogheda, Countess of, her character, ace 
quaintance with Wycherley, and marriage, 
ii. 161; its consequences, 161. 

Drummond, Mr., ii. 131. A 

Dryden, the original of his Fathef Dominic, 
i. 41; his merits not adequately appreciated 
in his day, 123 ; alleged improyement in En- 
glish poetry since his time, 157; the connect- 
ing iak ofsthe literary schools of James I. 
and Anne, 160; 
his excuse for the 


his poetical genius, ii. 149; 
indecency and immorality 
of his writings, 151; his generous admiration 
for the talents of others, 166; censure on him 
by Collier for his languaxe regarding heathen 
divinities: 170; complimentary verses to him 
322; obtained from Addison a 


Dumont M., his opinion that Burke's work on 
the Revolution hag.saved Europe, i. 316; the 
interpreter of Bentham, 268, 

Dundas, Mr., his character, and hostility to 
Hastings, ii. 297. 

Dupleix, governor of Pondicher: Vy 
schemes for establishing French 
India, li. 86. 89, 90, 94-97. 


his gigantic 
influence in 
a 


E. 


East India Company, its absolute authority in 
India, i. 308; its condition when Clive first 
went to India, ji. 84, 85; its war with the 
French East India Company, 87; increase of 
its power, 95; its factories in Bengal, 98 ; for- 
tune® made by its servants in Bengal; 11 
113 ; its servants transformed into diplo 
tists and generals, 184; nature of its goyern- 
ment and power, 183, 189; rights of the Nabob 
of Oude over Benares ceded to it, 213; its fi- 
nancial embarrassments, 215. 

Ecclesiastical commission (the), i. 246, 

Ecclesiastics, fondness of the old dramatists for 
the character of, i, 232, 

Eden, pictures of, in old Bibles, i, 155; painting 
of, by a gifted master, 155. ee. 

Edinburgh, comparison of with Florence, ii. 145. 

Education in England in the 16th century, 

i, 354; duty of the government in promoting 

t, ii. 79. 

ducation jn Italy in the 14th century, i. on 

gerton, his charge of copruption against api vee 

i. 379; Bacbn’s decision against him alte! 

ceiving his present, 386. e 

Egoki A so unpopular in conversation, 
and so popular in writing, i. 164. og 

Elephants, uso of, in war in India, ii, 93. Go. 

Eliot, Sir John, i. 199,200; his fae Ae 
vernment, 200 ; died a martyr to liberty, 


a 


J 


Elizabeth (Queen), fallacy entertainej respect~ 
ing,the persecutions under her, i. 53, 54; her 
Pens} laws, 54; condition of the working 
classes in her reign, 116. 195; her rapid ad- 
vance,of Cecil, 223 ; character of her govern- 
ment, 227, 298, 230. 234 ; a persecutor though 
herself indifferent, 233, 234 ; her early notice 
of Bacon, 353; her favour towards Essex, 
357; factions at the close of her reign, 
352, 353. 366 ; her pride and temper, 341 ; and 
death, 366 ; progress in knowledge since her 
days, ii. 1293 her Protestantism, 140. 

Ellenborough,Lord, counsel forHastings,{i.235. 
Iphinstone, Lord, ii. 127. 

Elwes, it. 312. 2 

Elwood, Milton's friend, allusion to, 1. 23. 

2migration of Puritans to America, i. 204. 
migration to Ireland under Cromwell, ii. 12. 

Empires, extensive, often more flourishing after 
a little pruning, i, 239. 

England, her progress in civilization due to the 
people,*i. 121 ;"her physical and moral con- 
dition in the 1th century, 193, 194; never 
so rich and powerful as since the loss of her 
American colonies, 239; conduct of, in re- 
ference to the Spanish succession, 247, 248 ; 
successive steps of her progress, 322, 323; in- 
fluence of her revolution on the human race, 
323. #40; her situation at the Restoration 
compared with France at the restoration of 
Louis XVIII., 324, 325; her situation in 1678, 
827. 329. 331; character of her public men at 
the later part of the 17th century, fi. 4,5; 
difference in her situation under Charles IT. 
and under the Protectorate, 14; her fertility in 
heroes and statesmen, her language, 131. 

English (the), in the 16th century a free people, 

heir chargcter, 328. 331. 

of the age of Elizabeth, i. 154. 

“ Englishman,” Steele's, ii. 352. 

Enlightenment, its increase not necessarily 
unfavourable to Catholicism, ii. 128. 

Enthusiasts, dealings of the Churches of Rome 
and of England with them, 

Epicureans, their peculiar doctrines, i, 392. 

Epicurus, the lines on his pedestal, i. 392. 

Epitaphs, Latin, i. 186, 

Ercilla, Alonzo de, a soldier post, i. 238. 

Essay on Government, Sir W. Temple's, ii. 22. 

Essays, Lord Bacon’s, i. 359. 368. 388. 408. 413. 

Essex, Earl of, i. 235; his character, popularity, 
and favour with Elizabeth, 357, 358.372; his 

359; his friendship for 


acon, 358, 359. 362. 372; his conversation 
with Robert Cecil, 359; pleads for Bacon's 
Marriage with Lady Hatton, 360. 376; his 
expedition to Spain, 359; his faults, 360, 361. 
872; decline of his fortunes, 361; his admi- 
nistration in Ireland, 360 j Bacon's faithless- 

ess to him, 361; his trial and execu $ 
362; ingratitude of Bacon towards him, 360— 
265.373; feeling of King James towards him, 

7207; his tesemblanceto Buckingham, 372,373. 

Be Earl of, (temp. Ch. I.) i. 217, 218, 
therege, Sir George, ii. 150. 

‘Uripides, Milton’s admiration of him, i. 7; 
“mendation of a passage of, 171, note. a 
Zurope, state of, at the peace of Utrecht, i. 262; 
Want of union in, to arrest the designs of 
Louis XIV., ji. 15; the distractions of, sus- 
Pended by the treaty of Nimeguen, 26; its 
Progress during the last 7 centuries, 311. 

Evelina, Madame D'Arblay’s, specimens of he; 
a Ne trom, ii, 315, 316. 4 
tsia M i. 14. 

Evils, natural and national, 1,109. 
Xchequer, fraud of the Cabal ministry in 
Closing it, ii. 23. 

or. IL 
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»Fox, the House of. 


F. . 


Fable (a) of Pilpay, i. 122 

Fairfax, reserved for him and Cromwell to ter- 
te the civil war, i. 217. 

and, Lord, his conduct in respect to the 

bill of attainder against Stratford, i. 65: his 

character as a politician, 72; at the head of 

the Constitutional Royalists, 211. 

Family Compact (the) between France and 

Foran, 1. 262 ii 375. 

‘avourites, royal, always odious, ii. 377. 

Female Quixote (the), ii. 317a p 

Fénélon, his morality in Lelemachus, ii. 153. 

Ferdinand if. devoted to @atholicism, ii. 140. 

Ferdinand VIl., resemblance between him and 
Charles 1. of England, i. 216. 

Fictions, litera?y, i. 23. 

Fidelity of the sepoys towards Cliye, fi 

Fielding, his contempt for Richardson, ii, 299 + 
case from his“ Amelia,” analogous to Addi 
son's treatment of Steele, 339. 

Filicaja, Vincenzio, ii. 334. 

Finance, Southey’s thédry of, i. 106—108. 

Finch, Chief Justice, i. 203; flies to Holland, 2 

Fine arts (the), in Italy in the Ith century, i. 
decline in -England after the civj] 
government should promote them, ii 

Fletcher, the dramatist, ii. 152. 157. 

Florence, state of, in the Mth century, i, 32, 
33; its History, by Machiavelli, 50; com- 
pared with Edinburgh, ii. 145. 

Foote, Charles, his stage character of an Anglo- 
Indian grandee, ii. 120; his mimicry, 311; 
his inferiority to Garrick, 311. 

Forde, Colonel, ii. 109. 111. 

Forms of government, i. 184, 185. 

See Holland, Lord. 

Fox, Charles Jame% comparison of his His. 
tory of James II. with Mackintosh’s History 
of the Revolution, i.310 ; his style, 311; cha- 
racteristic of his oratory, 312 ; his bodily and 
mental constitution, ii. 177, 178; his cham- 
pionship of arbitrary measures, and defiance 
of public opinion, 178; his change after the. 
death sof his father, 179; clamour raised 
against his India Bill, and his defence of it, 
227 ; his alliance with Burke, and call for 
peace with the American republic, 228; his 
powerful party, 230; his conflicts with Pitt, 
230; his motion on the charge against Hast- 
ings, 231; his appearance on the trial, 235; 
his rupture with Burke, 239, 

Fox, Henry, sketch of his political character, 
i, 294.300 ; accepts office, 302, 303 ; directed to 
form an administration in concert with Chat- 
ham, 303. 306; applied to by Bute to ma- 
nage the House of Commons, fi. 379, 380; 
his private ang public qualities, 379; be- 
comes leader of the House of Commons, 
380; obtains his promised peerage, 383. 

France, illustration from the history of, since 
the Revolution, i. 85; ner condition in 1712 
and in 1832, 260" her state at the restoration 
of Louis XVIIL., 324 ; enters into a compact 
with Spain against England. 373 ; recognizes 
the independence of the United States, 405, 

Francis, Sir Philip, councillor under the Re- 
gulating Act for India, ii. 196 ; his character 
196; probability of his being the author of 
the Retters of Junius, 196, 197; Opposes Hast- 
ings, 198. 205; his patriotic feeling, and re- 
conciliation to Hastings, 207; opposes the 
arrangement with Impey, 210; renews his 
quarrel with Hastings, 210; duel with Hast- 
ings, 211; returns to England, 212; bis en- 
trance into the House of Commons ahd 
character there, 


mi 
Falk! 


ə 


8. 231; his speech relat- 
Er 
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ing to Cheyte Sing, 231; excluded fro 


ès the 
impeachment committee, 234. ; 


* Francis, the Emperor, ii. 367. 


¢ 


» Ganges, 


Franklin, Benjamin, ii. 129; his admiration for 
Miss Burney, 297- 

Franks, rapid fall of their dominion after the 
death of Charlemagne, ij.83, 

Frederic I., iii. 201. 

. Frederic IT., ii. 549, 

“Frederic the Great, review of his Life and 
‘Times, by Thomas Campbell, ii. 214—286 ; 
notice of the House df Brandenburgh, m; 
birth of Frederic, 246; hR father's conduct to 
him, 245; his taste for music, 246 ; his deser- 
tion and imprisonment, 247; his release, 247; 
his favourite abode and amusements, A7; 
his education, 247; his exclusive admiration 
for French writers, 248; his veneration for 
the geniit of vg ire, 249 ; his correspond- 
ence with’ him, 249 ; his accession, 250; his 
character little understood, 251; his true 

„character, 252; he determines to invade Si- 
lesia, 252 ; prepares for war. 252; commences 
hostilities, 253; his perfidy, 253; occupies 
Silesia, 253 ; his first battle, 254; his change 
psiha 255; gains the battle of Chotusitz, 
255; Sifdsia ceded to him, 255; his whimsical 
conferences with Voltaire, 256 ; recommences 
hostilities, 256; his retreat from Bohemia, 
256; his victory at Hohenfriedberg, 257 ; his 
part in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 27; 
public opinion respecting his political cha- 
Tacter, 297; his application to business, 257 + 
his bodily exertions, 258 ; general principles 
of his government, 258; his 
his character as an administrator, 259; la- 
bours for cheap and speedy justice, 260 5 re 
Jigious persecution unk 

“vices of his administi 
mercial policy, 260; his 

and regulating, 261; 

German’ tan, 


į gains the battle 
of Prague, 274 ; loses the battle of Kolin, 275; 
Leuthen, 278; its effecta, 279; 

his subsequent victories, 280—286. 

Frederic William I, ii. 245; his character, 
245; his ill-regulated mind, 245; his ambition 
to form a brigade of giants, 24: ; his feeling 
about his Boops 245; his hard and savage 
temper, 246; his conduct to his son Frederi ic, 
246, 247 ; his death, 250, 

Free inquiry, right of, in religious matters, ii. 

French Revolution (the), wad the Reformation, 
analogy between, i. 244, 295 2 

ds, national. See National Debt. 


G. 


“Gani thesinger, ii, 290, 

» Hi. 130. s? 

Galway, Lord, commander of the allies in Spain 
siento 3 defeated at Almanga, 256. 
. o 

Garden ‘of Eden, Pictures of, th 

155; pee Of by a gifted master, 155, 
Garrick, David, his Acquaintance with Johnson, 


i. 178 ; his power of ärm F a 
hisadvice as to Cris] ry ng children, ii, 289; 


292; his power of imitation ato. V Elnia, 
Garth, his epilogue to Cato, if, aya, 


INDEX. 


Gay att€nds Addison on his deatabed, ii. 359. 

Geneva, Addison’s visit to, ii. 330. 

Genĝa, Addison’s’ admiration of, fi. 32¢ ; its de- 
cay owing to Catholicism, 144, 

“Gentleman Dancing-Master” pro‘luced, ii 
160; its best scenes suggested by Calderon,164- 

Geometry, comparative estimate of, by Plato 
and by Bacon, i. 394. 

George I., his accession, i. 261. y 

George F., political state of the nation in his 
time, i. 94; his resentment against Chatham, 
297 ; compelled to accept him, 297; his efforts 
for the protection of Hanover, 300, 301 ; his 
relations towards his’ ministers, 305 — 303 ; 
reconciled to Chatham, ii, 366; his death, 366 
his character, 367, 

Geofge II., his accession the commencement 
of a new historic era, i. 93., ii. PEIR 
cause of the discontents in the early part o! 
his reign, i. 94; his partiality to Clive, ii 
124; bright prospects at his accession, 205. 
361. 367; his interview with Miss Burney, 
299 ; his opinions of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Shakspeare, 299 ; his-partizenship for Hust 
ings, 305 ; his illness, 305, 306; the history o! 
the first ten years of his reign bat imperfectly 
known, 361; his characteristics, 368, 369 ; his 
favour to Lord Bute, 369; his notions of 
government. 369 ; slighted for Chatham at 
the Lord Mayor's dinner, 374; receives the 
resignation of Bute, and appoints Georgo 
Grenville, 383, 384; his treatment by Gren- 
ville, 386 ; his aversion to his ministers, 837 ; 
his illness, 388; disputes on the regency 
question, 359; inclined to enforce the Ames 
rican Stamp Act, 393; the “ King’s friends, 
894, 395; 
of the 


id sixty or seventy years ago, ii. 326. 

Germany, Addison's ramble in, 380: 

Ghizni, peculiarity of the campaign of, ti, 193. 

Ghosts, Johnson’s belief in, i. Te 

Gibbon, his alleged conversion to Mahome. 
danism, i. 168, 169; his success as an histo. 
rian, 311 ; his presence at the trial of Hast- 
ings, il. 234; unlearned his native English, 
315. 

Gibraltar, capture of, by Sir G. Rooke, i. 250. 

Giffard, Lady, ii. 16, 17. 43 ; her death, 49. 

Gifford, Byron’s admiration of, i. 159, 

Gladstone, W. E., review of “The State in 
its Relations with the Church,” if. 50—83; 
Ce geld mind, 51; grounds on which he 
rests his case for the defence of the Church, 
52; his doctrine that the duties of govern- 
ment are paternal, 54; specimen of his argu- 
ments, 54, 55; his argument that the proles- 
sion of anational religion is imperative, 56, 57+ 
59 ; in consequence of his reasoning, 61—68. 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., review of his Life of War- 

aan ea RS, ii. E 
odfrey, Sir È. i. 330. - 

Godolphin, Lord, his conversion to Whig- 
gism, i. 259; engages Addison to write a 
poem oncthe battle of Blenheim, fi. 332- 

Godolphin and Marlborough, their’ policy con 
after the accession of Queen Anne, ii. 331 


old Bibles, i- |, Goëzman, his bribery asa member’ of parila- 


ment of Paris by Beaumarchais, §. 387 

Goldsmith, i. 1763 unjust to, aata him by 
his History of Greece, ii. 181. 

Goordas, oe of Nuncomar, his appointment 
äs treasurer of the household, ii. 191. 

Goree, conquest of, i. 307. 


> 
INDEX. 


Sorhambury,,the country residence of Lord 
Bacgn, i. 377. x 
Overisnent, various forms of, i. 184. 2185; 
changes inits form sognetimesnot felt till Tong 
After, 289; the sclence of, experimental an 
Progressive, 260. 318, 319); examination of 
Mr, Gladstone's treatise on the Philosophy 
of, ii. 50. 75; doctrines of Southey on the 
duties and ends of, stated and examined, i. 
109—114; its conduct in relation to infidel 
publications, 115; its proper functions, ii. 
5; 156. d 
Grafton, Duke of, Secretary of State under 
rd Rockingham, ii. 392; First Lord of the 
Treasury under Chatham, 399 ; joined the 
gbediords, 403. 
Granby, Marquis of, his character, ii. Ile 
Grand Alliance against the Bourbons, i. A7. 
Ha memoni ecne debate on and passing of 
Granville, Lord. See Carteret, Lord. 
Gray, his want of appreciation of Johnson, if, 
292; his Latin verses, 327; his unsuccessful 
«Application for a professorship, 378. 
reat Commoner,” the designation of Lord 
Chatham, 1. 309. 11-365. 
reece, its history compared with that of Italy, 
34; its degradation and rise in modern 
times, 151; instances of the corruption of 
Judges in the ancient commonwealths of, 382, 
383 ; its literature, ii. 132, 
reek drama, {ts origin, {-7; compared with 
the English plays of the age of Elizabeth, 154. 
reeks, difference between them and the Ro- 
mans, í. 37 ; their social condition compared 
with that of the Italians of the middle ages, 
47; their position and character in the 12th 
century, 539. D, y 
Gregory XII., his austerity and zeal, ii. 138. 
Grenville, George, his character, il. 372, 373 
entrusted with tbe lead in the Commons un- 
der the Bute administration, 875; his sup- 
port of the proposed tax on cider, 332; his 
nicknam. of Gentle Shepherd,” 382; ap- 
pointed prime minister, 384; his opinions, 
84; character of. his public acts, 384: his 
treatment of the king, 386; his deprivation 
of Henry Conway of his regiment, 387 ; pro- 
osed the imposition of stamp duties on the 
North American colonies, 383; his embar- 
Tassment on the question of a regency, 389 ; 
îs triumph over the king, 390; superseded | 
by Lord Rockingham and his friends, 392 ; 
Popular demonstration -against hin? on the 
396; Nese by 
the Bedfords, 403; his pamphlet against the 
Rockingham, 4045 hie reconciliation with 


ady Jane, her high classical acquire- 
u Ments, i, 352. a 
Grievances,” popular, on occasion of W al- 
holes fall, 1. 280, 281. 
Gwe ptteets a 307. 
aloupe, fall of, i. 307. 
Guardian Pohe), its birth, ii. 347? its discon- 
nuance, 349. H 
Guelf (tha) thelr success greatly promoted by, 
he ecclesiastical power, 1. 31. 
usciardini, 1. 220. n roa 
eo! ar, Í terpretation, fi. 206. 
Gaise Haste, Duke of, his conduct on the day 
Of the barricades at Paris, i. 362; his resem- 
ances to Essex, 362. 
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Gunpowder, its inventor and the dato of its 
discovery unknown, i. 392 4 
Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 144. 


H. 


ə 

Habeas Corpus Act, il. 36. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his integrity, i, 220. 370. 

Halifax, Lord, a trimmer both by intellect aud 
by constitution, ii. 37; compared with Shaites- 
bury, 38 ; his political tracts, 38; his orato- 
rical powers, 38 the king's dislike to him, 
39; his recommendation of Addison to Go- 
dolphin, 332 ; sworn of the Privy Council of 
Queen Anne, 335. 

Hallam, Mr., review of his Constitutional His- 
tory of Enginad, Gee his qualifications 
as å historian, 52; Éis style, 52; character of 
his Constitutional Histom, $2; his imparti- 
ality, 53, 54.85; his description of the pro- 
ceedings of the third parliament of Charles 
I., and the measures which followed its dis- 
solution, 61 ; his rema?ks on the impeachment 
of Strafford, 63, G4 ; on the proceedings of the 
Long Parliament, and on the question of the 
justice of the civil war, 65-77 ; his opinion 
on the nineteen propositions of the Long 
Parliament, 73; on the vote of the crown on 
acts of parliament, 74; on the control over 
the army, 74; on the treatment of Laud, 
and on his correspondence with Strafford, 76 ; 
on the execution of Charles I., 78; his par- 
allel between Cromwell and Napoleon, 81 ; 
his character of Clarendon, 89. 

Hamilton, Gerard, his celebrated single speech, 
7.302; his effective speaking in the Irish 


>, Parliament, ii, 339. 


Hammond, Henry, uncle of Sir William Tem- 
ple, his designation by the new Oxouian sec- 
tarles, li. 7. 

Hampden, John, his conduct in the ship-money 
affair pporaved by the Royalists, i. 62; effect 
of his loss on the Parliamentary cause, 77. 
219; review of Lord Nugent's Memorial of 
‘him, 190; his public and private character, 
191, 192; Baxter's testimony to his excellence, 
192’; his origen and early history, 192; took 
his sent in the House of Commons in 1621 
193 ; Joined the opposition to the Court, 193 ; 
his first a) rance as a public man, 196 ; his 
first stand for the fundamental principle of the 
Constitution, 198; committed to prison, 198; 
set at liberty, and re-elected for Wendover, 
198; his retirement, 199; his remembrance 
of his persecuted friends, 199; his letters 
to Sir John Elliot, 199; Clarendon's charac- 
ter of him as a debater. 190, 208; letter from 
him fo Sir John,Eliot, 200; his acquiremients, 
191. 200; death of his wife, 200; his resist- 
ance to the ea pte for ship-money, 203, 


204; Strafford's hatred of him, 204; his in- 
tention to leave England, 204; his return for 
Buckinghamshire in the fifth parliament of 
Charles I., 205; his motion on the subject of 
the king’s message, 206; His election by two 
constituencies to the Long Parliament, 207; 
character of his speaking, 208; his opinion 
on the bill for the attainder of Strafford, 209 ; 
Lord Clarendon’s testimony to his modera- 
tion?209; his mission to Scotland, 210; his 
conduct in the House of Commins on the 

assing of the Grand Remonstrance, 211 
impeachment ordered by the king, 212- 
returns in triumph td the House, 21 
resolution, 215 ; raised a regiment in Buck- 
inghamshire, 217; contrasted with Essex, 
218 ; his encounter with Rupert at Chalgrove, 


EB2 


3 his 
4; 


e 
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219; his death and burial, 219; effect of his 

death on his party, 219. © 
Hanover, Chatham’s invective against the 

favour shown to, by George II., i. 297. 

* Harcourt, French ambassador to the court of 
Charles L of Spain, i. 243. 3 

Hardwicke, Earl of, ii. 366; High Steward of 

the University of Cambridge, 376; his views 
of the policy of Chatham, 371. 

Harley, Robert, i. 179; his accession to 
ower (in 1710), 259; censure on him by 
ord Mahon, 260; his kindness for men of 

genius, fi. 172; his unswecessful attempt to 
rally the Tories in 1707, 335; his advice to 
the queen to dismiss the Whigs, 343. 

Harrison’s Introduction to Holinshed, on the 
condition of the working classes in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, {.0116. 

Hastings, Warren, review of Mr. Gleig’s Me- 

181—244 ; his pedigree, 


moirs of his lifey ii. 
182; his birth, and the death of his father 
and mother, 182; taken charge of by his 
uncle and sent to Westminster school, 183; 
sent as a writer to Bengal, his position there, 
184 ; events which originated his greatness, 
184; becomes a member of council at Cal- 
cutta, 184; his charactér in pecuniary trans- 
actions, 185. 224; his return to England, 
generosity to. his relations, and loss of his 
‘moderate fortune, 186; his plan for the cul- 
tivation of Persian literature at Oxford, 186 ; 
his interview with Johnson, 186 ; his appoint- 
ment as member of council at Madras, and 
voyage to India, 186; his attachment to the 
Baroness Imhoff. 186 ; his judgment and vig- 
our at Madras, 187 ; his nomination to the 
head of the government at Bengal, 187 ; his 
relation with Nuncomar, 189, 190; his em? 
barrassed finances and means to relieve them, 
192 212; his principle of dealing with his 
neighbours and the excuse for him, 192; his 
proceedings towards the Naboband the Great 
ogul, 192, 193; his sale of territory to the 
Nabob of Oude, 193; his refusal to {interfere 
to stop the barbarities of Sujah Dowlah, 195 ; 
his great talents for administration, 195. 221; 
his disputes with the members of the new 
council, 195; his measures reversed, and the 
powers of government taken from him, 198 ; 
charges preferred against him, 199 ; his pain- 
ful situation, and appeal to England, 199; 
examination of his conduct, 202; his letter 
to Dr. Johnson, 203; his condemnation by 
the Directors, 203; his resignation tendered 
by his agent and accepted, 204; his marriage 
and reapbememen ; his importance to 
England at that conjuncture, 206. 211 3 his 
great influence, 211, 212; his financial em- 
barrassment and designs for relief, 213, 215 ; 
his transactions with and measures against; 
Cheyte Sing, 215; his perilous situation in 
Benares, 216, 217; his treatment of the Nabob 
lanea 218 ; his treatment 
gi le; 218—220; close of his administration, 


{ception in England, 225 ¢ 
his impeachment, 223—229 
bare brought to the 
his trl the Peers, 233, 234 ; his appearance on 
his tral, his counsel, and his accusers, 285 4 
É th by Burke, 235, 236 ; narrative 
of the proceedings against him, 23 2D, 
P E trial, 240; his last inter- 
amusements at Daşlesfori, pursuits and 
ance at the bar of the H 
242; his reception at Oxford, agg Commons 


i 3 t 
the Privy Council, and gracious reception Sy 


preparations for 
his defence at 


242; his appear- | Holland, Lord, review of his 


e 


INDEX. 


the Fince Regent, 243; his presentation to 
the Emperor of Russia and the Fing of 
Pfussia, 243; his death, 243 ; sumnary of 
his character, 243, 241. 

Hatton, Lady, i. 360; her manners ard temper, 
360; her marriage with Sir Edward Coke, 


Havanpah, capture of, ii. 374. 4 

Hawke, Admiral, his victory over the Frenc! 
fleet under Conflans, i. 307. < 

Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, 701. , a 

‘* Heathens” (the) of Cromwell's time, i, 25. 

Heathfield, Lord, ii. 234. 

Hebrew writers (the), resemblance of Æschy- 
lus to, i. 7. i 

Hebrides (the), Johnson's visit to, i. 183; his 
letters from, 189. 

Hedges, Sir Charles, Secretary of State, ii. 334. 

Helvetius, allusion to, i. 3, < 

Henry IV. of France, fi. 59; twice abjured 
Protestantism from interested motives, 140. 

Henry VII., effects of his accession, i. 93. 

Henry VIII., i. 59; his position between the 
Catholic and Protestant parties, 231. 

Hephzibah, an allegory so called, i. 138. 

Heresy, remarks on, il. 60—66. 

Heroic couplet (the), its mechanical nature, ii. 
322, 323; specimen from Ben Jonson, 323; 
from Hoole, 323 ; its rarity before the time 
of Pope, 523. 

Hesiod, his complaint of the corruption of the 
judges of Ascra, i. 382. 

Hesse Darmstadt, Prince of, commanded the 
Jand forces sent against Gibraltar in 1794, 
i. 250; accompanies Peterborough on his ex- 
ecient 252; his death at the capture of 
Monjuich, 253. 

High Commission Ceart, its abolition, i. 208- 

Highgate, death of Lord Bacon at, i, 388. 

Hindoo Mythology, ii. 130. 

Hindoos, their character compared with other 
nations, ii. 189; their position and feeling 
towards the people of Central Asia, 193 ; 
their mendacity and perjury, 198%, their view 
of forgery, 260 5 importance attached by 
them to ceremonial practices, 201 a their po- 
verty compared with the people of England, 
208 ; their feelings against English law, 208, 


209. 

Historical romance, as distinguished from true 
history, i. 52. ij 

History, as distinguished from historical ro- 
mance, i.52; its uses, 188; Johnson’s con- 
tempr for it, 188; qualifications for writing 
it, 311. 314, 315. 

History of the Popes of Rome during the 16th 
and 17th centuries, review of Ranke’s, ii. 127 

Hobbes, Thomas, his influence on the two suc- 
ceeding generations, i. 377; Malbranche's 
option of him, ii. 326. y 

Hohenlohe, Prince, ii. 130, 

Holbach, Baron, his supper parties, ii. 149. 

Holderness, Earl of, his resignation of office, 
ii. 371. 

Holkar, origin of the House of, ii. 206. & 

‘Holland, allusion to the rise of, 1. 239; governed 
with almost regal power by John de Witt, ot 
14; its apprehensions of the designs ot 
France, 16» its defensive alliance with Eng: 
land and Sweden, 17, 18. 4 to it, 

„Holland House, beautiful lines addresse one 
ii. 180; its interesting associations, poe 
dison’s abode und death there, 357—360. 

seit 

corded in the journals of the House ol tre: 

i, 176—181 ; his family, 176 ; his public iter 

178; his philanthropy, 180; feelings w 


o 


INDEX. 


which his «memory is cherished, 380; his 
hospitality at Holland House, 181; his win- 
ning-manners and uprightness, 181; hi? last 
lines, 181. o 
Hollis, Ms., committed ti 
i. 199; his impeachmen! 
Holwell, Mr., his presence of mind in the 
Black Hole, ii. 99; cruelty of the Nabob to 


him, 100. 

Home, John, patronage of, by Bute, ii. 378. 

Homer, difference between his poetry and 
Milton's, i. 6: one of the most * correct” 
poets, 153; Pope's translation of his, de- 
cription of a moonlight night, 153; his de- 
scriptions of war, ii. 332-334. 

Hooker, his faulty style, ii. 22. 

Hoole, specimen of his heroic couplets, 110323 5 
Horace, Bentley's notes on, ii. 48. 

Hosein, son of Ali, festival to his memory, 
ii. 93; legend of his death, 93. 

Hospitals, objects for which they are built, 


i. 78. 

Hough, Bishop, il. 326. x 

House of Commons (the), increase of its 
ower, i» 93, 94, 96; change in public feeling 
n respect to its privileges, 95 ; its responsi- 
bility, 96; commencement of the practice of 
buying of votes in, 275; corruption in, not 
necessary to the Tudors, 275 ; increase of its 
influence after the Revolution, 278 ; how to 
be kept in order, 276. 

Hume, David, his description of the violence 
of parties before the Revolution, i. 343- 

Humour, that of Addison: compared with that 
of Swift and Voltaire, ii. 341, $42. 

Hungarians, their incursions into Lombardy, 


ii. 88. 

Hunt, Leigh, review of bis edition of the Dra- 
matic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar, ii. 149—175 ; his merits 
and faults, 149; his qualifications as an 
editor, 149; his appreciation of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Dryden, and Addison, 149. 

HuntingdcA, Countess of, ii. 143. 

Huntington, William, ii. 12). 
utchinson, Mrs,. ii. 11. 
lyde, Mr., his conduct in the House of Com- 
mons, i. 206; at the head of the Constitu- 
tional Royalists, 210; voted for Strafford’s 
attainder, 209. See alsò Clarendon, Lord. 

Hyder Ali, his origin and character, ii. 211 his 
nvasion of the Carnatic, and triumphant 
success, 211, 212; his progress arrested by 
Sir Eyre Coote, 212. 


o prison by Charles I., 
t, 212. 


I. 


Iconoclast; Milton's, allusion to, i. 27+ 

Idolatry, i, 10, Ll. 

Iliad (the)» Pope’s and ‘Tickell’s translations, 
ii. 353. 355. 4 

Mlustrations of Bunyan and Milton by Martin, 


2. 
Imagination, great strength of Milton’s, i. 53 
great roetan Buuyan’s, 135. 139. 
mhoff, Baron, his position and circumstances, 
fi, 186, 1875 character and attractions of his 
Wife, and attachment between hey and Hast- 
ings, 187. 205. P > 
Impeachment, of Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, 
Pym, and Hollis, i. 2125 of Hastings, ii. 230. 
Impey, Sir Plija, ih 183; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, 197; his hosti- 
ity to the Council, 200 ; rémarks on his trial 
of Nuncomar, 200—202; dissolution of his 
friendship with. Hastings, 209 ; his interfer- 
ence in the proceedings against the Begums, 
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219; his ignorance of the native dialects, 220, 
e ; condemnation in Parliament of the ar- 

rangement made with bim by Hastings, 220. 

Impostors, fertile in a reforming age, i. 158. 

Indemnity, bill of, to protect witnesses against 
Walpole, i. 298. 
dia, foundation of the English empire in, i. 
308, 309 ; high civilisation of its people, ii. 83. 

Induction, method of, not invented by Bacon, 
i. 404; utility of its analysis greatly overrate: 
by Bacon, 404; example of its leading to 
absurdity, 405. 

Indulgences, ii. 1349 

Infidelity, on the treatment of, i. 131; its 
powerlessness to disturb the peace of the 
world, ii. 146. 

Inquisition instituted on the suppression of 
the Albigensid heresy, ii. 133 ;.armed with 
pores to suppress the Reformation, 188, 


o 


Interest, effect of attempts by government to 
limit the rate of, ji. 155. 
Intolerance, religious, foe of, i. 114. 
Invocation of saints, i1. 130. 
Ireland, rebellion in, in 1640, i. 210; Essex’s 
; its ‘condition under 


administration in, 360 

Cromwell's government, ii. 11—12; its state 
contrasted with that of Scotland, ii, 63; its 
union with England compared with the Per- 
sian fable of King Zohak, 69; reason of its 
not joining in favour of the Reformation, 134. 
140; danger to England from its discontents, 


206. 
Italian Masque (the), i. 8. 
Italians, their character in the middle ages, I. 
37; their social condition compared with that 
e ancient Greeks, 48, ` 
te of, in the dark ages, i. 31 ; progress 
ilisution and refinement in, 31, et seg., 
its condition under Cæsar Borgia, 44; its 
temper at the Reformation, it. 134, ct seg. 5 
its slow progress owing to Catholicism, 145 5 
its subjugation, 147; revival of the power of 
the church in, 148, 


J. 


“ Jackboot,” a popular pun on Bute’s name, ii. 
378. 336. 

Jacobin Club, its excesses, il. 147. 

Jacobins, their origin, i. 225. 

Jacovitism, Addison's opinion that travelling is 
the best cure for it,ii- 332. 

James 1., i. 60; his folly and weakness, 195, 
196; resembled Claudius Cæsar, 196; court 
paid to him by the English courtiers belore 
the death of Elizabeth, 366 ; his twofold cha- 
tacter, 366; his*favourable reception of Ba- 
con, 366—363, his anxiety for the union of 
England and Scoz!and, 368 ; his employment 
of Bacon in perverting the laws, 369 ; his fa- 
vours and attachment to Buckingham, 372, 
373; absoluteness of his government, 375; 
his summons of a parliament, 375; his politi- 
cal blunders, 378, 379; his message to the 
Commons on the misconduct of Bacon, 379; 
his ooa to make concessions to Rome, 
ii. 140. ` % 

James, lT., the causes of bis expulsion. $ 
‘administration of the te in Theater He 
Warelst’s portrait of him, 183: his death, and 
acknowledgment by Louis XTV. of his'son as 
his successor, 247; favour towards him of 
the High Church party, 333; his misgovern- 
ment, 333 ; his claimsas a supporter of tole- 
ration, 333—336 ; his conduct towards Lord 
Rochester, 334; his union with Louis XIV., 
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335; his confidential advisers, 335 ; his kind- 
ness and munificence to Wycherley, o 

Jardine, Mr., his work on the use of torturein 

.-_ England, 1. note. q 
‘Jeffreys, Judge, his cruelty, i. 334. 

‘ Jemmy Twitcher,” a nickname of the Earl'o 
Sandwich, ii. 

Jenyns, Soame, 
ven, ii. 342. 

Jerningham, Mr., his verses, ii. 296. 

Jesuitism, its ri i. 136; its destruction of 

© Port Royal, 146; its fall’ and consequences, 

147; its doctrines, 149 ; it®theory and prac- 
tice towards heretics, i. 335. 

Jesuits, order of, Instituced by Loyola, ii. 135 
their character, 137 ; their policyand proceed: 
ings, 137, 138; their doctrines, 137; their 
conduct in the confessional, 137; their mis- 
sionary actévity, 197. 14). 

Jews (the), review o? the Civil Disabilities of, 

i. 140—147 ; argument that the Constitution 

would be destroyed by admitting them to 

Power, 141,142; the axgument that they are 

aliens, 142; inconsistency of the law in re- 

Spect to them, 142, 143; their exclusive spirit 

a natural consequence of their treatment, 

144 ; argement against them, that they look 

forward to their restoration to their own 

country, 144. 146, 

Job, the k of, i. 7. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, review of Croker’s edi- 
tion of Boswell’s Life of, 1. 165—190; his 
Lives of the Poets, 157 ; his objection to’ Ju- 
venal’s Satires, 170; his peculiarities, 178. 
183; condition of literary men at the time of 
his settling in London, 178—180; his difi- 
culties, 181 ; his eleration, 181 ; peculiarity 
of his intellect, 183; his credulity; 183; his 
religious sentiments, 184; his opinion on 
forms of government, 184, 185 ; his judgments 


his notion of happiness in hea- 


on books, 185; narrowness of his views of | Lai 


society, 187 ; his visit to the Hebrides, 188; 
his ‘style, 189. ii. 315; his club-room, i. 190; 
singularity of his destiny, 190; desultoriness 
of his studies, 134; his admiration of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 134; his bigotry, 345; 
his definitions of Excise and Pensioner, 345; 
comparison of his political writings, with 
those of Swift, ii.44; language he held of 
Lord Clive, 121; his praise of Congreve's 
“ Mourning Bride,” 167.173; his interview 
with Hastings, 1865 his friendship with Dr. 
Burney, 289; his ignorance of music, 289; 
his want of appreciation of Gray, 292; his 
position with the Thrales, 996+ his fondness 
for Miss Burer, and approbation of her 
book, 296; his injustice to Fielding, 296; 
his irritability, 296; his benevolence, 296 ; 
his death, 298, a 

Johnsones: 189; ii, 315. 

Jones, Inigo, ii. 317. a 

Jones, Sir William, i. 172. o | 
onson, Ben, i.42; his “Hermo; nes,” 161; 
his description of Lord Bacon's eloquence, 

856; his verses on the celebration of acon’s 
sixtieth year, 377; his tribute to Bacon, 388 ; 
ste description of humours in character, ii. 

2 i, Jjecimen of bis heroic couplets, 312. 

Joseph I., his reforms, ii. 54. 

Seabee ty scondition of their tenure of pffice, 
i. 745 tet at accustomed to receive gilts 
oerni a ae 3 how their corruption 
Fon them ii aged, 386; integrity required 

Tugmani private, Milton’s defence of the right 
of, i. 26. 


Judicial bench, its character 
James Th, È 83. eielon 


e { 
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Junius, Betters of, arguments tn favour of thelr 
having been written by Sir Philip Francis, 
ij. 186 ; their effects, 404. t 

Juvenal’s Satires, Johnstn’s objection to them, 
i. 170; their impurity, ii, 150, a 


K: 
Kenrick, William, ii.290. + 


Kimbolton, Lord, his impeachment; i. 212. 
“ King’s Friends,” the faction of the, ii. 394@— 


,” comedy of the, ii. 9, 

Kniperdolingand Robespierre, analogy between 
their followers, i. 225. ee 

Knowledge, advancement of society in, i, 260. 


Labour, division of, ii. 53 ; effect of attempts 
by government to limit the hours of, 154. 

Labouring classes (the), their condition in 
England and on the Continent, i. 118; in the 
United States, 119. 

Labourdonnais, his talents, il. 86; his treat- 

> ment by the French government, 125. 

La Fontaine, allusion to, i. 176. 

Lalla Rookh, i. 410. 5 

Lally, Governor, his treatment by the French 
government, ii. 125. 

Lainb, Charles, his defence of. the Dramatists 

© of the Restoration, ài. 152,°163; his kind 


ii. 355+ 
‘patronage of Addison, ii. 


Langton, Mr., his admiration of Misg Burney, 


Languedoc, description of it in the 12th cen- 
tury, ii, 131, 132; destruction of its pro- 
sperity and literature by the Normans, 132, 

Tonade; Lord, his friendship for Hastings, 
ii, 227, 

Latimer, Hugh, his popularity in London, i. 
383. 385. 


Latin poems, Boileau’s praise of, ii. 327; ex- 
cellencp of Milton's, i. 5. 

Latinity, Croker’s criticisms on, i. 170. 

Laud, Archbishop, his treatment by the Par- 
liament, i. 76; his correspondence with Straf- 
ford, 76; his character, 201, 202 ; his diary, 
201; his impeachment and imprisonment, 
208; his rigour against the Puritans, and 

© tenderness towards the Catholics, 210. 

Law, its administration in the time of James 
IL, i. 88; its monstrous grievances in India, 
ii, 208—210. r - j 

Lawrence, Major, his early notice of Clive, ii. 
87. 94; his abilities, 87, 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, ii. 311: 

Laws, penal, of Elizabeth, i. 53, 64. a 

Lawyers, their inconsistencies as advocates ani 
legislators, i. 185, 186. a 

Learning in Ifaly, revival of, i. 32, 833 caus 
of is Sline z a 
egerdem: ys 353, y 
nies Right Hon. H. B., i. 301; his sauna 
the Exchequer, 203, ii, 366; his dismissal, 
He by Plato 

Legislation, comparative views on, by 
and by Bacon, i. 39$» 

Legitimacy, i. 16. 


o 
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Lemon, Mr. „his discovery of Miltons Treatise 
on @hristian Doctrine, i. 1. 

Lennox, Charlotte, ii. 10. ° 

his characte fi. 138; nature of the 

esween him and Luther, 159. 

Letters of Phalaris, controvers: between Sir 
William Temple apd Christe! nurch College 
and Bentley upon their merits and genuine- 
ness, ii. 47, 48. 

Libels on the court of George III. in Bute’s 
time, ff. 378. 

Libertinism in‘the time of Charles II., i. 87. 

Liberty, public, Milton’s support of, i 205 its 
rise DA progress in Italy, 3l. 

Life, human increase in the term of, i. 117. 

Lingard, Dr., his account of the conduct of 
James Il. towards Lord Rochester, b 324; 
his ability as a historian, ii, 18; his strictures 
on the Triple Alliance, 18. 

Literary men more independent than formerly, 
i. Lud, 194; their influence, 125, 126 ; abject- 
ness of their condition during the reign of 
George Il, 180, 181; their importance to 
contending parties in the reign of Queen 
‘Anne, ii. 836; encouragement afforded to by 


Literature of the Roundheads, i. 14; of the 
Royalists, 155 of Italy in the 14th century, 


tronage of, at the close of thel7th and begin- 
ning of the 18th centuries, 178, 179; dis- 
conragement of, on the accession of the 
Souss of Hanover, 1793 importance of clas- 
sical, in tha 16th century, 352. 

Literature, German, little known in England 
sixty or seventy years ago, li. 326. 

« Little Dickey,” a niskname for Norris the: 
actor, fi. 359. 

Livy, Discourses on, by Machiavelli, i. 465 
compared with Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 


48. 
Lyttelton, Lord, i. 3il. 
Locke, ii:29. : 
L Mr., his ability in defending Hastings, 


240. 
Lollardism in England, i. 231. 
London, in the 17th century i. 213 ; devoted to 
214 ; 


227 ; its prosperity during’ the ministry of 
Lord Chatham, 308 ; ‘conduct of, at the Re- 
storation, 3275 effects of ne Greater lagie 
upon, ii. 14; its exci ement on oc 

the tax on cider proposed by Bute’ S Ministry, 


382. 

Lit Parliament (the), controversy on, its 
merits, 1.17, 18; 1ts first meeting, 61. 2075 
its early proceedings, 66, 67 5 its conduct in 
its early procthe civil war, 67 3 its nineteen 
proposjtions, 73 ; its faults, 75—77 
by Mr,,Hallam, 763 its errors in the conduct 
of the war, 773. treatment of it by the army, 
78; recapitulation of its acts, 208; its attain- 
der of Strafford defended, 209; sent Hamp- 
den to Kdinburgh to watch the king, 2105 
refuses to surrender ‘the members ordered to 
be impeached, 2135 openly defies the King, 
214; its conditions ‘of reconciliation, 216. 

Lope, bis distinction as a writer and a soldier, 


Lords, the House of, its position previous to 
the Restoration, i. 326; its condition as a dg- 


assembly in 1770, ii. 179. 
ret iy Medici, state of Italy in his time, 


11,835 de Medici (the younger), dedication 
Oren zO hiavelli’s Prince to him, 4. 46. 
Loretto, plunder of, i. 147. 
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“Love for Love,” by Congreve, ii. 167; its 


mpral, 171. 

“Love ina Wood,” when acted, ii. 158. 

Louis XIV., his conduct in respect to the 
Spanish succession, 241—246, ef seg- ; his - 

o acknowledgment, on the death of James L., 
of the Prince of ‘Wales as King of England 
and its consequences, 247 ; sent an army into 
Spain to the assistance of his grandson, 250 ; 
his Phi grandson, 


93; the carl? part of his reign a ti 
licence. 155 ae Hannon setts 
Louis XV., his governor, ii, 125. 

Louis XVIIL, restoration of, compared with 
that of Charles IL., i. 324. 

Louisburg, fall of, i. 

Loyola, his energy, ii. 136.143. 

Luther, his declaration against the ancient hi- 
Josophy, i. 393; sketch of the contest which 
began with his preaching againstthe Indul- 
ences ‘and terminated with the treaty of 

Westphalia, ii. 134—144. 

Lysias, anecdote by Plutarch of his speech for 

the Athenian tribunals, ii. 50. 


M. 
Macburney, original name of the Burney family 


i. 288. 

Machiavelli, his Works, by Périer, i. 28; ge- 

neral odiousness of his name and works, 28, 

29; suffered for public liberty, 29; his 

elevated sentiments and just views, 29; 

held in high estimation by his contempo- 

raries, 30; state of moral feeling in Italy in 
his time, 31 ; his character as a man, 89; as 

a poet, 39; as a dramatist, 40; us a states- 

man, 38. 43. 47, 48, 495 his Prince, 46; Cx- 

cellence of his precepts, 47 5 his candour, 485 

comparison between him and Montesquieu, 

48; his style, 4 his levity, 49; his his- 

taical works, 49; lived to witness the last 

Struggle for Florentine liberty, 50; his work 

and character misrej resented, 50; his-re~ 

and chnhonoured till long after his death, 

51; monument erected to his memory by an. 

English nobleman, 51. 

Mackenzie, Mr., his dismissal insisted on by 
Grenville, ii. 390. 

Mackenzie, Henry, his ridicule of the Nabob 
class; fi. 120. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, review of his History 
of the Revolution in England, i: 310—346 ; 
comparison with Fox's History of James the 
Second, 310; character of his oratory, 312 5 

_ his conversational powers, 313; his qualities 
as historian, 3133 vindication from the 
imputations of the editor, 315. 318 —322 
change in his opinions produced by the 
French Revolution, 315;.,his moderation, 
317, 318; his historical justice, 322 ; toires 

as ae in a Pa Roe ii. 181. 
‘aclean, Colonel, agent in Engl: Vari 

uasings ii, 198. 204 gland fan, 

ras, description of it, ii. 85 ; its capitulation 
to the French, 855 restored to the English, 


87. 
Madrid, capture of, ọ i 
1705, i. me , by the English army, in 


EE4 
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Magdalen College, treatment of, by James II., 


ii 320; Addison’s connection with it, 


Mahommed Reza Khan, his 


1 
selected by Clive, 190; his capture, confine: 
ment at Calcutta, and release, 190, 191. 


character, 


Mahon, Lord, review of his aston, of the 


War of the Succession in Spain, i. 


his qualities as a historian, 


5264 ; 
236, 237 ; his ex: 


planation of the financial condition of Spain, 
23: 


his opinions on the 


~ on the conclusion of the 
Succes#fon, 259; his censu 


Partition Treaty, 


242, à his representations of Cardinal 
Porto Carrero, 248; his opinion of the peace 


ar of the Spanish 
of Harley, 260; 


and view of the resemblance of the Tories of 
the present day to the Whigs of the Revolu- 


tion, 259, 260, 


Mahrattas, sketch of their histosy, ii, 83, 205; 


expedition against them, 20 


Maintenon, Madame gl», ii, I5 


I7. 
55. 


Malaga, naval battle near, in 1704, i. 250. 
falcolm, Sir John, review of his Life of Lord 


lanchester, 


Manchester Earl of, his pätronage of Addison, 


il. 325, 330, 


Mannerism of Johnson, i. 189. 
Mansfield, Lord, ii. 376 ; his 


lents, i. 298 ;. his rejection of, the or 


character and ta- 


Newcastle, 303 ; his elevation, 303 ; charactor 


of his Pheer ness il, 399; his’ friends! 


Hastings, 22 5 
Manso, Milton’s epistle to, i. 


Manufactures and commerce of Italy in the 14th 


century, i. 32, 33. 
Tanufacturing System (the), 
upon, i. 103; its effect on 


Manufacturing and agricultural labourers, com- 


parison of their condition, 


Marat, his bust substituted for the Statues of 


5. 


Southey’s opinion 


the health, 104. 
1.104, 105. 


the martyrs of Christianity, ii, 147. 


Marcet, Mrs., her Dialogues on Political Eco: 
i. 3, 


March, Lord, a persecutor of Wilkes, fi. 386. 


farino, San, visited by Addi 


Marlborough, Duchess of, her friendship with 
Congreve, ii. 174; her inscription on h 


son, ii. 323. 


rtures of 


hip for 


iS mo- 


Mecca, iig128. > 

Medals, 'Edatson’s Treatise on, ii. 321. ee 

Medici, Lorenzo de. See Lorenzo de Medici. 

Medicine, comparative estimate of the scieuce 
of, by Plato and by Bacon, i. 397, 303, 
leer Cossim, his talents, ii. 114; his deposition 
and revenge, 114. 3 

Meer Jaffier, his conspiract, ij. 102; his conduct 
during the battle of Plassey, 1 1; 
niary transactions with Clive, 107; his pro- 
ceedings on being threatened by the Great 
Mogul, 109; his fears of the Euglish, andin- 
trigues with the Dutch, 110; deposed and re- 
seated by the English, 114; his death, 115; 
his large bequest to Lord Clive, 119, 

Melancthon, i. 223, 

Memmjus, compared to Sir W. Temple, ii, 48. 

Memoirs of Sir W. Temple, review of, i, 1—49; 
Wanting in selection and compression, 1, 

Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, re- 
view of, ii. 181—285, v 

Memory, comparative views of the importance 
(of, by Plato and by Bacon, i. 397, 

Menander, the lost comedies of, 119341. 

Mendoza, Hurtado de, i. 238, 

Mercenaries, employment of, in Ttaly, i. 35; its 

polisical consequences, 35; and moral effects, 

6. 


Metaphysical accuracy incompatible with suc- 
cessful poetry, i, 11, m 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, his ability and disinterest- 
edness, ii. 127. $ £ 
Methodists, their early object, ii. 135. 
Mexico, exactions of the Spanish viceroys ex- 
feces by the: English agents iu Bengal, 


Michell, Sir Francis, J, 374. 

Aliddle ages, incousistensy in the schoolmen of 
the, i. 185. 

Middlesex election, the constitutional question 
in relation to it, ii. 403406, k 

Middleton, Dr., remarks on his Life of Cicero; 
i. 348; his controversies with Bentley, 1i, 48. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, sense 14° which 
the word “translated” is’ therein used, fi, 

if 


Milan, Addison's visit to, ii, 328, 

Military science, studied by Machiavelli, i. 45, 

Military service, relative adaptation of different 
classes for. i. 34. 

Militia (the), control of, by Charles I. or by the 
Parliament, i. 74. 

Mill, James, his merits as a historian, i. 32 
defects Of his History of British India, ii, 83; 
his unfairness towards Clive's character, 101; 
his severity towards Warren Hastings, 181. 


uchess of Cleveland, and commencement of | Millar, Lady, her vase for verses, ii. 296. 


Marsh, Bishop, his oppositiin to Calvinistic 


loctrine, 


Martinique, capture of, i. 374, 

Martin's illustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
yan of Paradise Lost, i. 132, 133, 
B i. 323. 


di 
Mary, Queen i. 233. 


Masque, the Itali 

Massinger, allus TEN 
his fondness forti 
232; indelicite writin na 

Mathematics, comparative est 
and by Bacon, i: 395. a 


sion to his Virgin Martyr, i. 2% 


Catholic Ch h, 
is dramas, ji. 151 
imate of, By Plato 


a 


Maximilian, of Bavaria ii, 149, 


Maxims, general, their usel, 
Maynooth, Mr. Gladstone” 
vote of money for, ii 76, 


sness, i. 47, 
obiections to the 


Milton, review of his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, Mr. Lemon's discovery of the MS. 
of it, 1.1; his style, 1; his theological opi- 
nions, 2; poetry his great pasport to 

eneral. remembrance, 3-5; power of his 
magination, 5; the most striking charac- 
teristic of his ‘poetry, 6; his Allegro and 
Penseroso, 6; his Comus and Samson Ago- 
nistes, 6; his minor poems, 8; appreciated 
the literature of modern Italy, 8; his Para- 
dise Regained, 8; parallel between him and 
Dante, 9, ct seq.; his Sonnets most exhibit 
his peculiarcharacter, 14; his public con- 

his*defence of the execution o! 

20, 21; his refutation of Salma- 

us, 21; his conduct under the protectors 

21; peculiarities which distinguished ate 

from his Contemporaries, 22; noblest uh ie 

ties of every party combined in him, ty tie 

defence of the freedom of the press, ad 3 

right of private judgment, 26; his boldne: 


OSS E a E 


o 
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in the maintenance of his opinions,27 ; reca 
pitujation of his literary merits, 27, 28 ; one 
of thé most “correct” poets, 153. Ld 

Milton and Shakspeart; character of Johnson’s 
observations on, i. 185. 

Minden, battle of, i. 308. 

Mines, Spanish-American, i, 239. 

Ministers, their responsibility lessened by the 
Revolution, i.93 ; veto by Parliament on their 
Appointment, 74. 

Minorca, capture of, by the French, i. 302. 

“Minute guns!” Charles ‘Townshend's excla- 
mation on hearing Bute’s maiden speech, ii. 


374. 

UP TEL 5 Catholic, thir zeal and spirit, if. 

28. 

Modern history, the period of its commence- 
ment, i. 93. 

Mogul, the Great, ii. 192; plundered by Has- 

tings, 213. 

Mollere, ij. 164, 165. 

Mompesson, Sir Giles, conduct of Bacon in re- 
gard to his patent, 1.371; abandoned to thé 
vengeance of the Commons, 379. 

Monarchy, absolute, establishment of, in conti- 
nental states, i. 71. 

Monarchy, the English, in the 16th century, 
4, 227, 228. 

Monjuich, capture of the fort of, 
borough, 1.253. {$ 

Monmouth, Duke of, 1.931; his supplication 
for life, ii. 42. ke 

Monopolies, English, during the latter end of 
Elizabeth's reign, i. 358 5 multiplied under 
James, 374; connived at by Bacon, 374, 375. 

Monson, Mr., one of the new councillors under 
the Regulating Act for India, ii. 198; his op- 

osition to Hastings, 998; his death, and its» 


important consequences, 204. 

Montagu, Basil, review of his edition of Lord 
Bacon’s works, i. 346—414; character of hi 
work, 346—348 ; his ex) Janation of Lord Bur- 
leigh’s conduct towards Bacon, 354 ; his views 
and arguments in defence of Bacon's conduct 
towards Essex, 363—366; his excuses for 
Bacon’s use of torture, and his tampering 
With the judges, 369,370; 
Bacon's admonition to Buckingham, 375 ; his 
complaints against James for not interposing 
to save Bacon, 380; and for advising him to 
plead guilty, 380 ; his defence of Bacon, 381 


by Peter- 


—387. 
M Charles, notice of him, ii. 9255 ob- 
Tontagt mission for Addison to cain his 


tains permission ii 
fellowship ‘during his travels} 325; Addison’s 


epistle to him, 330., ‘See also Halifax. 
Montague, Lord, i. 179. A 
Montague, Mary, her testimony to Addison's 
colloquial powers, ii. 337. 
Montague, ‘Mrs. ii. 235. 
Mont Cenis, ii. 330. 
Montesquieu, his style, 


», 269+ ‘ 
oon a ‘Machiavelli, comparison be- 


Montesquieu and 

Ieee yr. Robert, his Onmipresence of 
‘ontgomery, Mr. 126; character of his 

Satan, 131, 132. 


the Deity reviewed, i. 
‘British, in 1760; 


i. 48; Horace Wal pole’s 


poetry, 127—132; his 
abatreal, capture of, by the 


i. 308. ` 
Moore, Dr., extract from his Zeluco, i. 188. 
s Life of Lord Byron, review of, i. 14 
s style and matter, 147; similes i 


—165; y 
his Laila Rookh, 404. 


his reflections on |, storation, i. 90. 
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orality, political, low standard of, after the 
Restoration, i. Så. 

More, Sir Thomas, ii. 130. 

Moses, Bacon compared to, by Cowley, i. 413. 
Mountain of Light,” ii. $8. y 

Mourad Bey, his astonishment at Buonaparte’s 
diminutive figure, ii. 233. 

Mourning Bride, by Congreve, its high stand- 
ing as a tragic drama, ii. 167. 

Moylan, Mr., review of his Collection of the 
Opinions of Lord Holland as recorded in the 
Journals of the House of Lords, ii. 175—181. © 

Muhlberg, the sucéess of the Protestant move- 
ment not checked by defeat at, ii, 139. 

Munny, Begum, il, 191, 199. . 

Munro, Sir Hector, ii. 212. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, ii. 127. 

Munster, Bishop of tL 14s 
iurphy, Mr., his knowledge of stage effect, ii. 

wat ibis opinion of THs Witlings,” toy 
‘ussulmans, their resistance to th cl 
of English law, fi. 209. ae 

Mysore, li. 211 ; its fierge horsemen, 212. 


x- s 


Nabobs, class of Englishmen to whom the name 
was applied, ii. 119—122. 

Names in Milton, tbeir significance, i. 6. 

Napier, Col., 1. 442. 

Naples, ti. 329. 

Napoleon compared with Philip If. of Spain, 
i. 237 ; devotion of his Old Guard surpassed 
by that of the garrison of Arcot to oiir 
92; 'his early proof of talents for war, 1 
protest of Lord Holland against his deten 
tion, 175; his hold on the affections of his 
subjects, 367. Sce also Buonaparte. 

Nares, Rev. Dr., Review of his “ Burleigh and 
his Times,” i, 220—235. 

National debt, Southey’s notions of, i. 106, 107; 
effect of its abrogation, 107; England's capa- 
bilities in respect to it, 122. 

National feeling, low state of, after the Re- 


i. 


Natural history, a body of, commenced by 


Bacon, i. 33. 

Natural religion, ii. 129. 

Navy, its mismanagement in the reign of 
Charles Il. ii 160. * 

Nelson, Southey’s Life of, i. 100, 

New Arann of Bacon, remarkable passages in, 

Newbury, Mr., allusion to his pasteboard pic- 
tures, 1. 7+ 

Newcastle, Duke of, his relation to Walpole, 
i. 279, 284; hie character, 285; his appomt- 
ment as head of the administration, 209; his 
negotiations wit® Fox, 300, 301; attacked in 
Parliament by Ghatham, 301; his intrigues 
303; his resignation of office, 303; sent for 
by the king on Chatham's dismissal 
leader of the Whig aristocracy, 305 ; ii, 36 
motives for his coalition with Chatham, 
his perfidy towards the king, 306; his jea 
lousy of Fox, 306; his strong government 
with Chatham, 307; his character and bo- 
rough influence, fi. 96; his contests with 
Henry Fox, 97; his power ande patronage, 
364; his unpopularity after the resignation of 
Chatham, 375; he quits office, 375. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger, a great critic, i. 155 


Moorshedabid, its situation and importance, | Newton, Jobn, his connection with the slave- 


ii. 184. p 
Moral feeling, state of, in Italy in the time of 


Machiavelli, i 3l. 


trade, i. 333 ; his attach i 
of predestination, i Seti to the doctrines 
Newton, Sir Isaac, i. 3; his residence in Lei- 


o 
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, ii, 283; Malbranche’s admira-) Orsini, Princess, i. 248. “J 
TORS = o Orthodes, atone time a synonymo for/igno- 
igara, conquest of, i. 303 | Tange and stu; idity, ri. 146. E 

ichols; Dr., ji. 183. Osborne, Sir eter, ingident of Temple with 
* Nimeguen, congress at, fi. 26; hollow and un- the son and daughter of, ii. 7. 11, a 
Satisfactory TA of, 26. he Mon Gerald, James, ii. 366. 
Ni originally a deputy of the ogul sove-4 Otway, i, 123. 
ha Hig 2 tp 2 i z Overba , Sir Thomas, i. 384, 385, 
Nizam al Mulk, Vicèroy of the Deccan, his Ovid, Addison’s Notes tothe 2nd and 8rd books 


death, ii. 90. Pe of his Metamorphoses, ii. 321. 
Nonconformity. See Dissent and Church of | O: 


ford, Earl of. See Harley, Robert. 
England. Oxford, ji 203. 359. s. 
Normandy, fi, 214, 


Oxford, University of, its inferiority to Cam- 
bridge in jntellectual activity, i. 349 ; its dis- 
ection to the Hause of Hanover, ii. 352. 

6 


76% rose into favour with the government 
undar Bute, 376. P 


Owen, Mr. Robert, i. 101.” HR 
. 3 


onan their warfare against the Albigenses, 

ii, 132, 

Norris, Henry, the nickname “ Little Dickey” 
applied to lim by Addison, if 359. 

orth, Lord, his change in the Sonstitution of 
the indan government, ii, 196; his desire to 
obtain the emoraloof Hastings, 203; change 
in his designs, and its cause, 205; his sense, 
tact, and Urbanity, 235; his weight in the 
aulstiy, 366 5 Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Northern and Southern countries, difference of 
Moral feeling in, i, 36, 37, 
‘ovels, pepylar, character of those which pre- 
$$ Burney's Evelina, ii, 317. 
November, fifth of, i, 20, 
ovum Organum, admiration excited by it be- 
fore it was Published, i. 368 ; 

77; contrast between its doctrine and the 
ancient Philosophy, 390, 894402; its first 
book the greatest performance of Bacon, 413. 

Noy, Attorne: -General to Charles L., i. 203. 


Bs) 5 & tre 


Painting, correctness in, {. 155; causes of its 
«decline in England after tho civil wars, 270. 
Paley, Archdeacon, Mr, Gladstone's opinion of 

his defence of the Church, ii. 52; his reason- 
ing the same as that by which Socrates con- 
futed Aristodemus, 129, 
Paoli, his admiration of Miss Burney, ii. 296. 
Papacy, its influence, ii. 133; effect of Luther's 
Ne ic renunciation of communion with it, 
Paper currency, Southey’s notions: of, i. 106, 
Papists, line oi demarcation between them and 
rotestants, i, 352, ta 


Papists and Puritans, Persecution of, by Eliza- 

p beth, i. 53, i : j; 

Paradite, picture ot, in ola Bibtes, 1, 155; paint- 
ing of, by: gifted Master, 155, 

Paradise Regained, its excellence, 1. 8, 

Paris, influence of its opinions among the cdu- 
cal in Italy, ii. 146. ` 

Parker, Archbishop, i 233, 


s . a 
Parliaments’ of the 15th century, their condi- 
tion, 1. 70, 


Parliament (the) of 1640, sketch of its pros 
ceedings, i. 61—97. 

Parliament of James I., i. 196,197; Charles I, 
his first, 197, 198; his second, 198, 199; its 

cotintries, its beauty and richness, fi. 131. i 


dissolution, 199; his fifth, 205, 
chino, Bernardo, his sermons on fate and free Parliament, effect of the publication of its pro- 
will translated by Lady Bacon, i. 352. g 


ceedings, i. 276, 280, 
Odd (the), the Peculiar province of Horace Parliamem, Long. See Long Parliament. 
Walpole, i. 272, 


Parliamentary opposition, its origin, i, 193. 
Old Bachelor, Congreve’s, ii. 166, 370. > j 


Parliamentary reform, ii, 370. 
ld Sarum, its cause Pleaded by Junius, ii. 197, Parr, Dr., ii. 235. 
Old Whig, Addison’s, ii, 353, 


Parties, analogy in the stato of, in 1704 and 
era jn) tPPearance'at Dr. Burmey’s concerts, 1826, ii. 331: state of, in the time of 
Omichund, his position in Gis, ii, 102; his 

06. 


moet nein Bengal, 
pensed with by Has 
tings, 191; his rancour against Mahommed 
Reza Khan, 191; his alliance with the ma- 
derity of the new council, 200; his committal 
fies felony, trial, and senten 200; his death, 


0. 


Oates, Titus, remarks on his plot, 1, 329—331; 
c, language of Provence and neighbouring 


Milton, i. 25; in England in 1710, 259—262 ; 
treachery towards Clive, 1 


Omoipresence of the Delty “Ree Montgo- 
mery's, reviewed, 1, 126, 2" “Te! Montgo. 
Opinion, public, its power, i. 275. 


when it began to 


Oringe; the Prince of, ii. 20 the only hope of 


» 225 his success against the 
French, f 
Mary, 26. + his marriage with the Lady 


Optog ita Recessity to an English statesman, 
ount, his ay 
concert, ii- 200. hg at Dr. Burney’s 
Orme, merits an ects of hij 
fic s work on India, 
Ormond, Duke of, i, 249, 250, 


ixture of, at George I1.’s first je ‘ee, alter 
Walpole’s resignation, ii. 363. 
Partridge, his wrangle with Swift, fl. 240. 
Party, illustration of the use and abuse of, Il 
92; power of, during the Reformation and 
the French revolution, i. 224, 
Pascal, Blaise, ii. 45, 130. 
Patronage of literary men, 1, 122 ; less necessary 
“Patriots” (fhe), in opposition to Sir R.Wal- 
pole, i. 279; their: remedies for state evils, 
2, 


Peat 1V., Pope, his zeal and devotion, il. 135, 
133, E 


Paulet, Sir Amias, i354. l 
Paulician theology, its doctrines and prev pence 
among the Albigenses, ji. 132; in Bohemi 

and the Lower Danube, 132, 


| 


i 


o 


j A j 


Peers, new creations of, i. 74; impolicy oDlimit- 


ing the number of, #1358. 
peliemmpdenry: his character, i. 284 ; his death, 


Pelhams (the), their ascendency, i, 283; their 
accession to power, 297; feebleness of the 
o] ipod Bon tothem, 297. See also Newcastle, 

uke oft es 

Peninsular War, Southey’s, i. 100. 

Penseroso and Allegro, Milton's, i. 6. 

People (the), eles ore of their condition in 
the 16th and 19th centuries, 116, e¢ seg. ; their 
welfare not considered®in partition treaties, 


AT. 

Pepys, his praise of the Triple Alliance ii. 19, 
note. 5, 

Pericles, his distribution of gratuities among 
the members ofthe Athenian tribunals, i. 382. 

Périer, N$., translator of the works of Machia- 
velli, i, 28. 

Persecution, religious, in the reign of Elizabetl?, 
i, 53, 54; its reactionary effects upon churches 
and thrones, 6); in England during, the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, 226. 

Personation, Johnson’s want of talent for, 189. 

Personification, Robert Montgomery's pen- 
chant for, i. 130. 

Peshwa, authority and origin of, ii. 206. 

Peterborough, Earl of, his expedition to Spain, 
i. 250; his character, 250. 256, 27 ; his suc- 
cesses on the north-east coast of Spain, 252— 
254; his retirement to Valencia thwarted, 
256; returns to Valencia as a volunteer, 256 ; 
his recall to England, 256. 

Potition of Right, its enactment, i. 198; viola- 
tion of it, 198. 9 9| 

Petrarch, {, 5; the first restorer of polite let- 
ters into Italy, 32; interest-excited by his 
loves, 164. 

Phalaris, Letters of, controversy upon their 
merits and genuineness, ii. 46—48. 

Philarchus for Phylarchus, i. 171. 4 

Philip II. of Spain, extent and splendour of his 
empire, i. 236, ef seq. 4 

Philip I1.of Spain, his accession, i. 246; his 
character, 246, 248; his choice of a wile, 248; 
is obliged to fly from Madrid. 254; surrender 
of his arsenal and ships at Carthagena, 255 ; 
defeated at Almenara, and again driven from 
Madrid, 257; forms a close alliance with his 
late competitor, 262; quarrels with France, 
262; value of his renunciation of the crown 

Pip ‘te SRL era 
hi e Bel, ii, 133. 

Phillipeaux, Abbé, pin fees of Addison’s 
mode of life at Blois, ii. $25. 

Philips, John, author. of the Splendid Shilling, 
ii. 333; specimen of his poetry in honour ff, 
Marlb¢rough, 333; the poet of the Engl 
vintage, 382. 

po 18, Sir Robert, fs a 
1 5, Ambrose, ii. 338. vs 

Philosophy; ‘ancient, its characteristics, i. Lie 
890; its stationary character, 392. 399; its 


allian ith Christianity, 392, 393 ; i 
393,301 its merits compared with, tho Ba- 


conian, 399, 400; reason ‘of its barrenness, 
Meee ok. moral, its relation to the Baconian 


Philosophy, mor 

system, i, 402. i ey 

Phil natural, the light in which it 
vasopi the ancients, i: 389—393; chief 
peculiarity of Bacon’s, 389, 390. 

Pindar and the Greek drama, i. 8. 

Pisistratus, Bacon’s comparison of Essex to 
him, i, 362. 


y INDEX. 
a Gk Roy. Mr., his treatment boBacon, i. 
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Pitt, William, (the first); See Chatham, Earl 


A 
A William, (the second), his admiration for 
Hastings, ii. 227. 231; his asperity towards 


motion against Hastings, 281, 232; hismotive, 
233; his eloquence, 235; his combination 
with Fox against Addington, 241. 

Pius Vii bigotry, il. 79; his austerity and 


zeal, 133, 
Pius VI, his captivity and death, ii. 148; 
{aneralritesiongewihiclasnas: Pa aa 
Plagiarism, instances of R. Montgomery's, | 
7,128. 
Plain’ Dealer, Wycherley’s, its a 
merit; iis 160. 165 ¢ dts libertini tee a 
Plassey, battle of, ii. 102—105; its effect in 


England, 10 
Plato, comparison of his views with those of 
Bacon, i. 341—399 ; excelled in the art of dia- 


logue, ii. 45. 

Plautus, his Casina, i, 41. 

Plays, English, of the age of Elizabeth, i. 154. 

Plebeian, Stecle’s, ii. 353. 

Plomer, Sir T., one of the counsel for Hastings 
on his trial, ii. 235. 

Plutarch, his evidence of gifts being given to 
judges in Athens, i 382; his anecdote of Ly- 
sias’s speech before theAthenian tribunals, li. 


50. 

Poetry, definition of, i. 4; character of South- 
ey’s, 101; character of Robert Montgomery's, 
126132; wherein that of our times differs 
from that of the last century, 152); laws of, 154, 
155, 156 ; unities in, 154 ; itsend, 156; alleged 
improvements in, since the time of Dryden, 
157; the interest excited by Byron's, 163; 
Dr. Johnson's standard of, 186; Addison's 
opinion of Tuscan, ii. 334. 

Poland, contest between Protestantism and 
Catholicism in, fi. 189. 143. 

Pole, Cardinal, i. 223. 

Politeness, definition of, i. 183. 

Politian, allusion to, i. 123. 7 

ponies ii. 91; its occupation by the Eng- 
lish, 206. 

Poor (the), their condition in the 16th and 19th 
centuries, 1. 116, e? seg.; in England and on 
the Continent, 118—120. i 

Poor-rates (the), lower in manufacturing than 
in agricultural districts, i. 104. 

Pope, his independence of spirit, i. 123; his 
translation of Homer's description of a moon- 
light night, 153; relative * correctness ™ of 


his poetry, 153; Byron’s admiration of him, ` 


159; praise of him, by Cowper, 159; his cha- 
racter, habits, and condition, 181; 182; his 
dislike of Bentley, 456; his acquaintance 
with Wycherley, if. 162, 163; his appreciation 
of the literary merits of Congreve, 173 ; the 
originator of the heroic couplet, 323; his 
testimony to Addison's talking powers, 337; 
his Rape of the Lock his best poem, 349 ; his 
prologue to Cato, 849; his Essay on Criti- 
cism warmly praised in the Spectator, 349 ; 
his intercourse with Addison, 249; his hatre 
of Dennis, 349; his estrangement from Addi- 
son, 351; his suspicious nature, 353; his 
satire of Addison, 355, $ 

Pones rece of Ranke’s History of the, ii 

2 i 

Sees , lenan ii. 217. x, 
opish Plot, circumstances i thi 

pae ief iny ki 331. which assisted the 
‘opoli, Duchess of, saved b; lof Peter- 
borough, i. 253. y the gan 

porn the doctrines of the school so called, 


Francis, 228; his speechin support of Fox's - 


fe: 
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O, Cardinal, i, 243—245; Louis | Public spigit an antidote against had govern- 

Petey reto of him, 248; his disgraceand | ment, 1. 298, 999 a safeguard against legal 
reconciliation with the Queen Dowager, 25¥. oppression, 228, 229. é 

Port Royal, its destruction a disgrace to the 

~ Jesuits and to the Romish Church, ii. 146, 

Portugal, its retrogression in Prosperity com- 
pared with Denmark, ii. 145. ' 

Posidonious, his eulogy of philosophy as minis- 
tering to human comfort, į. 3897 

Post Nati, the great case in the Exchequer 
Chamber, conducted by Bacon, i. $68 ; doubts 

upon the legality of the decision, 363° 

Fower, political, religious beljef ought not to 
exclude from, i, 140, 

Pratt, Charles, ij, 366; Chief Justice, 397; 
created Lord Camden, and entrusted with 
the seals, 399, 

Predestination, doctrine of, 1. 144% 

Prerogative, foyal 
J6th century, 


Revolution, "975 ; Proposed by, Bolingbroke 
ed, 


ii. 223, 

Punishment, warning not the only end of, i. G4. 

Punishment and reward, the only means by 
which government can effect its ends, fi. 155. 

Puritanism, effect of its prevalence upon the 
national taste, ij. 154; the restraints it im- 
posed, 156; reaction against it, 156. 

Eeritans (the)? character and estimate of them, 
1. 2326; hatred of them by James T., Gi 
effect of their religious austerity, 114; Joh 
on's contempt for their religious scruple 
184; their persecution by Charles I, 3 
settlement of, in America, 204; blamed for 
calling in the Scots, 207: defence of them 
against this accusation, 207; difficulty and 
Peril of their lenders, 211; the austerity of 

„their manners drove many to the royal stan- 

dard, 217; their position at the close of the ~ 
reign of Elizabeth: 357 ; violent outbreak of 
public feeling against them at the Restora- 
tion, ji. 120: their Gaiety by Whitgift, 
141; their faults in the day of their power, 
and their consequences, 156, 157. 

Brians) ee Papists, persecution of, by Eliza- 

p 1. 53. 

Rým, John, his influenceg. 203; Lady Carlisle's 
warning to him, 212; his impeachment or- 
dered by the kin 9 212, 

Emt Sir Wililem, his legacy to Chatham, 


Prince, The, of Machiavelli, general condem- 
nation of it, i. 28; dedicated to the younger 
Lorenzo de Medici, 46 ; compared with Mon- 
tesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 44. 
rinces, royal, right of Parliament to direct 
their education and marriage, i. 74. 

nting, its inventor, and the’ date of its dis- 
covery unknown, ij, 392. k 


Prior, Matthew, his paet compared with 

Aristophanes and Juvenal, ii. 150. 

Private judgment, Milton's defence of the right 
of, i: 265 Mr.’ Gladstone's notions of the 
Tights and abuses of, ii. 65—71. : 

Privileges of the House of Commons, change 
in public opinion in respect to them, i. 49, 
See also Parliaments 

Privy Council, ‘Temple's plan for its recousti- 
tution, ji, 23; Mr. Courtenay’: opini of 
its absurdity contested, 28, 33; Barillon’s 
remarks upon it, 29. 

Progress of mankind in the political and phy- 
sical sciences, i. 819—321; in intellectual 
freedom, 358; the key of the Baconian doc- 
trine, 389 ; how retarded by the unprofitable. |` 
hess of ancient philosophy, 890—397 ; during 
the last 250 years, fi. 125, 

sperity, national, $. 108. 
Protector (the), character of his administra- 
on, i, 21. 
rotestant Nonconformists in the reign of 
Charles T., their intolerance, ie210. 
Totestantism, its early history, i, 226; its 
doctrine touching the righyof private judg- 
ment, ii. 71; light which R; e has thrown 
‘Upon its movements, 128, 129 ; {ts victory in 
the northern Parts of Europe, 134; its 
failure in Italy, 134 ; effect of its outbreak 
ig any one part of Christendom, 134. 139; 
Tandonett with Catholicism in France, Po- 


and G, ati 
character, ae ny 139—141 ; its stationary 


Protestants’ ana’ Cat 
bers in the fth ema 
Provence, its language, literature, and civilisa- 
eres ue 12th centu: + 131, 132. 
russia, king of, subsidised by tt 
Newcastle ministry, A induenee, a tre: 
testantism upon her, ii. 145, 
ñe, í. 201, 204. ` 
Public opinion, its power, 1. 276, 


Pyramidy the Great, Arab fable concerning it, 
. 148. a 
“ Pyrenees (the) have ceased to exist,” i. 245, 


Q. 


Quebec, conquest of, by Wolfe, E 307. 
Quince, Peter, sense in which he uses the 
word “ translated,” ii, 354, 


e 
R. 


Rabbinical learning, work on, by Rev, L. Ad- 
dison, ii. 319, 

Racine, his Greeke far less “correctly” drawn 

an those of Shakspeare, i. 153; his Iphigé- 

‘tie an anachronism, 153 ; passed the plose of 
his life in writing sacred dramas, ii, 325, 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i. 235; his varied acquire- 
ments, 235; his position at Court at the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, 858 ; his execution, 
373. 


Ramsey, Court painter to George III., ii. 378. 
Ramus, i. 393. f 
Ranke, Leopold, review of his History of tl he 
Popes, ii. 127'149 ; his qualifications as al 
historian, 127.948. ik 
Rape of the Lock (the), Pope's best poem, 
nas; recast by its author, 353. 
eader, Stecle’s, ii, 352. cs 
Rebellion, the Great, and the Revolution, ana 
logy between them, i. 16. 20. 
Rebellion in Ireland in 1610, i. 210- a 
Reform, the process of, often necessarily 


their relative num- 
i. 230. k 


a ee 
ee 


) a 
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tended with many evils, i 225 ; itssupporters | Robinson, Sir Thomas, i. 300, 301. 


sometimes unworthy, 225. 
Reférm in Parliament’ before the Resalution, 
i. 96; public desirs for, 96; policy of it, 96. 


ii. 369. 
Reform Bill, i. 303; conduct of its opponents, 
% 


Reformation (the), its history much misrepre- 
sented, i. 54—56; party divisions caused by 
it, 93; their consequences, 93 ; its immediate 
effect’ upon political liberty in England, 194. 
195 ;its social and political consequences, 225; 
296 its effect upon the Church of Rome, 
240 ; vacillation which it produced in English 
legislation, 349; augpices under whic! it 
commenced, ii, 134; its effect -upon the 
Roman court, 137; its progress not-affected 
by the event of battles or sieges, 199; ana- 
logy between it and the Frenc] Revolution, 
i. 225, 226; Milton’s treatise of, 27. 

Reformers, always unpopular in their own age, 


1, 3207 

Refugees, il. 309. 2 

Regicides of Charles T., disapproval of their 
conduct, i. 20, 215 injustice of the imputa- 
tions cast on them, 20, 21, 

Regium Donum, ii. 75. Z 

Regulating Act, its introduction by Lord North, 
and change which it made in form of the 
Indian government, il. 196. 203. 208; powër 
which it gave to the Chief Justice. 210. 

Religion, national establishment of, ï. 110; its 
connection with civil government, 110, et seq. ; 
jts effects upon the policy of Charles T., and 
of the Puritans, 114; no disqualification for 
the safe exercise of Pola power, ll; the 
religion of the English in the 16th centure, 
932, 233; what syssem of, should be taug 
by a government, . 80; no progress made 
jn the knowledge of natural religion, since 
the days of Thales, 129; revealed, not of the 
nature of a progressive science, 129. 

Remonstrant, allusion to Milton’s Animadver- 
sions ọn the, i. 27. 

Representative government, decline of, 1.73. 

Restoration (the), degenerated character of 
our statesmen and politicians in the times 
succeeding it, 1.84, 89; Jow standard of poli- 
tical morality after it, 86; violence of party 
and low stata of nstional feeling after it, 905 
that of Charles II, and of Louis XVIII. 
contrasted, 324, 325, its effects upon the 
morals and manners of the nation; ii. 156, 


157. 

Retrospectiva Jaw, is it ever justifiable? i. 64, 
65. 79; warranted by a certain amount of 
public danger, 209. p 

Revolution (the), its Remmel often grossly 
misrepresented, i. 155 analogy. between it 
and the “ Great Rebellion,” 16. 20; its effect 
on the character of public men, 913 freedòm 
of the press after it,92; its effects, 92 ; minis- 
terial responsibility since, 93; review of 
Mackintosh’s Histor, of, 310—326. ` 

Revolution, the French, its social and political 
Consequences, i. 224, 225, 316, 317; warnings 
which preceded it, ii, 145—147. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, ii. 

Richardson, ii, 292. M 

Richelieu, Cardinal, ii, 144. a” 

Richmond, Duke où, ii. 406. 

Rigby, secretary for Ireland, ii, 306. 

Riots, public, during Grenville’s administra- 
tion, ii. 390. ~ a A ENA 

Robertson, Dr., i 404; Scotticisms in his 
works, il. 5276 f 

Robespierre, Íi, 147; analogy between his fol- 
lowers and those of Kniperdoling, i, 225. 


ochefort, threatening of, i. 307. 
ochester, Earl of, i. 335. 412. ii. 49. 

Rockingham, Marquess of, his characteristi 
ii. 392; parallel between his party and tl 
Bedfords, 392; accepts the Treasury, 392; 
patronises Burke, 392; proposalsoof his ad- 
ministration on the American Stamp Act, 
394. 396; his dismissal, 398 ; his services, 
398; his moderation towards the new mi- 
nistry, 400; his relation to Chatham, 404; 
advocated the independence of the United 

Tesha iid Bedfords, 

ams an o1 
them, ii. 392, y Parallel between 

Roe, Sir Thomas, il. 116. 

Rohillas, description of them, ji. 192. 

Rome, ancier2, bribery at, ii. 382. 

Rome, Church of, effect of the Reformation.on - 
it, 1.240; its encroaching disposition, 3293 
its policy, 335 ; its antiquity, ii. 128. Sce also 
Church of Rome. 

Rooke, Sir George, his capture of Gibraltar, 
i. 260; his fight with a French squadron near 
Malaga, 250; his return to England, 250. 

Rosamond, Addison’s opera of, ii. 334, 

Roundheads (the), their literature, i. 14; their 
successors In the reign of George I. turned 
courtiers, ii. 363. 

Rousseau, his sufferings, 1. 164; Horace Wal- 
pole’s opinion of him, 269. 

Rowe, his verses to the Chloe of Holland 
House, ii. 356. 

Royalists (the) of the time of Charles I., i. 25; 
many of them true friends to the Constitu- 
tion, 72; some of the most eminent formerly 
in opposition to the court, i, 210. 

Royalists, constitutional, in the reign of 

harles I., i. 210, 212. 
Rupert, Prince, i. 218; his encounter with 
ampden at Chalgrove, 219. 

Russell, Lord, i. 90; his conduct in the new 
council, ii. 41; his death, 42. 

Russia and Poland, diffusion of wealth in, as 
compared with England, i, 119. 

Rutland, Earl of, his character, i. 378. 

Ruyter, Admiral de, ii, 22. 

Rymer, i, 186. 


S. 


Sacheverell, Dr., his impeachment and convic- 
tion, i. 25% ff. 335. 

Sackville, the Earl of (16th century), i. 235. 
ie . 

Sackville, Lord George, ii. 366. 

St. Ignatius. See Loyola. 

St. John, Hepry, his accession to power in 
1712, i. 259. 263. See also Bolingbroke, Lord. 

St. Jonny ole Cs iy ae Charles I,’s 
writ for ship-money, i. 203, 206; made = 
Ttor Genemi 209. P poi 

St. Louis, his persecution of heretics, i. 383. 

St. Malo, ships burnt in the harbour of, i. 307, 

St. Patrick, ii. 74. af 

Sallust, i. 347. 

Salmasius, Miiton’s refutation of, i. 21. 

Salvator Rosa, ii. 329. ` 

Samon wanani 7. 
añ Marino, visited by Addison, ji. 399. 

Sandwich, Lord, his conduct in respec 
persecution of Wilkes, ii, 386. gs SE 

Sanscrit, ii. 193. y 

“ Satan,” Rober 

Savanarola, ii. 134, 

Savile, Sir George, ii, 392. 

Saxony, its elector, the natural head of the 


lontgomery’s, i. 131. 
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arty in Germany, ij. 140; its Somers, Lord Chancellor, his encouragement 
Helen the Calvinists, 140; invasion | of lied ture, ii. 325; procures å pension for 
by the Catholic party in Germany, 143.0 Addjson, 325 ; made Lord President of the 

Schism, cause of, in England, ii. 143. Council, 335. o h 

+ Schitab Roy, ii. 191. Somerset, the Protectoras a Promoter of the 

Schwellenberg, Madame, her Position andcha-| English Reformation, i. 595 his falls 372 
racter, Ji. 302, 303. 306. 308. Somerset, Duke of, ii. 358, 

Science, political, progress of, i 318, 329. 345, Sonnets, Milton’s, i. 14. ¥ 

Scindia, origin of the House of, ii. 206, Sophocles and the Gresk drama, i. 7. 

Scotland, cruelties. of James’ II. in, i. 334. | Soul, ii. 129, 

341; establishment of the Kirk in, 341, ii, Soult, Marshal, reference to, ii. 389, 
68 ; her progress in wealth and intelligence Southampton, Earl of, notice ofgi. 367. 
© owing to Protestantism, ii Mt. Southcote, Johanna, ii. 131. 143. 

Scots - (the), effects of ir resistance to Southern and Northern countries, difference of 
Charles Ii. 204. et seq. ; ill feeling excited moral feeling in, i. #5, 37. 
against them by Bute's elevation to Power, | Southey, Robert, review of his Colloquiés on 
ii, 377. 378, Socigty, i. $8 ; his characteristics, 98-09; is 

Seott, Major, his plea in defenge of Hastings, 

194 


fee gis Influence, 236; his challenge 


“fcorrectness” 
f Buckingham 
icisms in his 


ment, 109; his remarks oa Paolic opinion, 
110, 1113 his view of the Catholic claim 
H4; his ideas on the prospects of society, 
rophecies respecting the Cor- 
* poration and Test Acts, and the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities, 115; his observa- 
tions on the condition of the people in the 
16th and 19th centuries, 116; his arguments 
on ational wealth, 118, 119 5 review of his 
edition of Bunyan's Pilgrim's “Progress, 132. 
See also Bunyan. 


Sedley; Sir Charles, ii. 150, 151. 

Self-denying ordinance (the), 1. 73, 

Seneca, “his work “On Angersi, 390; his 
claims as a philosopher, 3007 his work ao 
tom fa Philosophy, 3927 the Baconian sya. 


Seward, Mr., it. 207, 
Sforza, Francis, 1, 36. 
Shaftesbury Lord, allusion to, 5.3. 1l, 6yhischa- South Sea bubble, 1. 989, 


Vg Tacter, 35,—37;; ‘contrasted with Halifax, 38. | Spain, i. 216; review of, Ford Mahon's War of 
Shakspeare, ailusion to, 1. 8, 235% sue ut tes the Succossion in, 235 fier stato undar Philip, 
most “correct’? peons, 153; relative “ cor- 


7; her literature du: ing the 16th century, 
rectness”” of His Trollas and. Cressida, tony cary 


3 her state a century later, 238; effect 
contrasted with Byron, 162, 163; Johuson’s roduced on hersby the Reformation, 240; 
observations on, 196, 


cr disputed succession, 241, 212; the Part? 
Shaw, the Lifeguardsman, fi. 339, tion treaty, gia ogg ms 2A 8 of the Franch 
Shebbeare, Bute's patronage of ti. 378. 


Shelburne, Lord, Secretary of State in Chat- 
ham’s second administration, ii. 399 ; bis dis- 
missal, 403. 

Shelley, Percy Byssch, i. 135. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, ii. 165; his speech 
against Hastings, 233; his encouragement to 

iss Burney to write for thé stage, 297. 

Sheridan and’ Congreve, effect of their works 
npon the Comedy of England, i. 40; con- 
trasted with Shakspeare, 40. 
ip-money, juestion of its legality, i, 203. etseq. 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, it, 356; 

idmouth, Lord, ii, 241, 
Sienna, cathedral of, 


Spanish and Swiss soldiers in the time of Ma- 
chiavelli, character of, i. 45. 


Spenser, i. 133, 134. 
Spirits, Metton’s materiality of them, i. 11. 
Spurton, Dr., i. 219, f 
Stafford, Lord, incident at his execution, i. 331. 
tamp Act, disaffection of the American colo- 
nies on account of it, ii, 394; its repeal, 395. 
Stanhope, Earl of, i. 289. Ne 
Stanhope, General, 1. 252 ; commands In Spain 
| (1707), 257, 258, 
tar Chamber, i. 204. 908; its abolition, 208. 
Staremberg, the imperial general in Spain 
(in 1707), 1, 257, 958, 
titesmanship, contrast of the Spanish and 
Dutch notions of, ii. 16. 
Statesmen, the character of, greatly affected by 
that of the times, i. 93; character of the firs 
i| keneration of professed statesmen that Eng- 
Social easy Duke of Newcastle, il. 285. land produced, 349—351. 
Society, Mr. Soni 78: £ | State Trials, i. u30. 332. 349, 385. y 
eg on Southey’ Colloquies on, reviewed, | Steele tu 3, his character, 338 ; Addison's 
fi 4reatment of him, 338; his origination o! ithe 
shis yet martyr of intellectual liberty, Tatler, 340, 341 ; his subsequent career, 344, 
doe, bis rents erne es OF astronomy” 7.352, 
nae Teal ug exactly the go soning of | Stevens, George, ii: 296, 
Paley’s Natural Theology? i tone ESH Stoican asore, 296, that of the Bengalce 
Somers, Lord, his just acquittal, ii 234, with the European ii, 189. 


i. 329. 
igismund of Sweden, ii. 140, ° 
Silius Italicus, ii. 333, ah 
moner his Speculations én natural religion 
. PITAT 


Simpkin, Mr., 4.467, 
Sismondi, M, i. 51. 
Sixtas V. ij, 


Socrates, 


> > o ° INDEX. 


Stoics, shets philosophy, i. 392. 399. 401. 

Strafford, Earl of, i. 62; his character as a 

statesman, 62; bill of attainder against him, 

63; his character-,201; his impeachment, 
attainder, and execttion, 203 ; defence of the 
Procetdings against him. 209. 

Strawberry Hill, i. 260.272. _ 

Supali foreign, in the time of Charles H., 
i. 89, f 

Subsi 


i. 301, 

Succession ir; Spain, War of the, i. 235. See 
also Spain. 

Sujuh Dowlah, Nabob Vizier of Oude, ii. 193; 
his flight, 195; his death, 217. 

Sulivan, Mr., chairman Of the East India Com- 
pany, his character, ii. 113; his relation to 
Clive, 115. 

Sumner, Rev. C. R., i. 91. 

Sunderland, Earl of, 1.289 ; Secretary of State, 
ii. 335; appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, $61; reconstructs the minigtry in 1717, 


ing foreign powers, Pitt’s aversion to, 


357. ° 
Superstition, instances of, in the 19th century, 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, account of, ij, 200. 
Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Bengal, his cha- 

racter, ii. 99; the monster of the “Black 

Hole,” 100; his flight and eagle 105, 1075 

investigation by the House of Commons into 

the circumstances of his deposition, ii. 123. 
Sweden, her part in the Triple Alliance, fi. 18; 

her relations to Catholicism, 140. 

Swift, Jonathan, his position at Sir William 
Temple's, ii. 44; instance of his imitation of 
Addison, 323; his relations with Addison, 
350, 351; joins the Tories, 351. 

‘Swiss and Spanish sı ee in the time of Mach; 
iavelli, character o! 45. 

Sydney, Algernon, i. 90; his reproach or the 
Neatiold to the sheriffs, 343. 

Sydney, Sir Philip. i. 235. P! 

Spllogistic process, analysis of, by Aristotle, i. 
405. 


o 


T. 


Talleyrand, his fine perception of character, i. 
865 
1 


ii. 5; pigture of him at Holland House, 


„i. 159: difference of the spirit of his 
ii. 138 ;* specimen 
9 


Tas c 
poem from that of Ariosto, 
from Hoole’s translation, 


-Tatler (The), its origination, ii. 340,341 ; its 


pularity, 343; change in its character, 345; 

Jts'discontinuance, 34 

‘Taxation, principles of, i. 107, 108. 

Teignmouth, Lord, bis high character and 
regard for Hastings, ii. 225. 

Telemuachus, the standard of morality in, Na 


153. >? 

Tempest, the Great, of 1703, fi. 334. 

Temple, Lord, First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the Duke.of Devonshire's administration, i. 
303: his parallel between Byng’s behaviour 
at Minorca and the king’s behaviour at Oude- 
narde, 304 ; his resignation of office, ii, 373 ; 
supposed to have encouraged the assailants of 
Bate’s administration, 379; dissuades Pitt 
from supplanting GrenvillG 390; prevents 
Pitt’s acceptance of George III.’s offer of 
the administration, 391; his opposition go. 
Rockingham's ministry on the question of 
the Stamp Act, 894 ; quarrel between him 
and Pitt, 399, 400. 

Temple, Sir William, review of Courtenay’s 
Memoirs of ii, 1-50; his character as a 
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statesman, 2—5; his family, 6; his early life, 
7; his courtship of Dorothy Osborne, 7, 8; 
historical interest of his love-letters, 8, 93 
his marriage, 11; his residence in Ireland, 11: 
his feelings towards Ireland, 12; attaches 
himself to Arliigton, 14; his embassy to 
Munster, 14 ; appointed resident af, the court 
of Brussels, 15; danger of his position, 15; 
his interview with De Witt, 16; his negotia- 
tion of the Triple Alliance, 17—19; his fame 
at home and abroad, 19; his recall, and fare- 
well of De Witt, 20; his cold reception and 
dismissal, 21; geriama character of his comi? 
positions, 22; Charged to conclude a separate 
peace with the Dutch, 24—26; offered the 
Secretaryship of State, 26; his audiences of 
the king, 26. 28 ; his share in bringing about 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange with 
the Lady Mary, 26; required to sign the 
treaty Ne h 26 recalled to England, 
26; his plan of anew privy council, 28. 34 ¢ 
his alienation from his colleagues, 41, 42; his 
conduct on the Exclusion Question, 42; 
leaves public life and retires to the country, 
42, 43 ; his literary pursuits, 44; his amanu- 
ensis, Swift, 44; his Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning, 45; his Essay on the Let- 
ters of Phalaris, 45; his death aad character, 


49, 50. 

"Tessé, Marshal, i. 253. 

Thackeray, Rev. Francis, review of his Life of 
the Rt, Hon. William Pitt, Ear) of Chatham, 
&c., i. 286; his style and matter, 286, 287. 
295; his omission to notice Chatham's cone 
duct towards Walpole, 295, 296. 

Thales, ji, 129. 

Theatines, ii. 135. 

Theology, characteristics of the science of, ii, 

27—130. s 

Thrale, Mrs., i. 174; her position and'c! 
ii, 296; her regard for Miss Burne a 

Thurlow, Lord, ii. 125. 227. 287; his weight in 
the government, 227. 

Tickell. Thomas, Addison's chief favourite, ii. 
339; his translation of the first book. of the 
Iliad, 353, 354; character of his intercourse 
with’ Addison, 354; appointed by Addison 
Under-secretary of State, 358; Addison en- 
trusts his works to him, 359; his elegy on the 
death of Addison, 360. 

Tindal, bis character of the Earl of Chatham’s 

‘Toledo, admission of th i 

Toledo, admission of the Austrian troops in 
(in 1705), i. 255, ae 

Toleration, ri ig ous, the safest policy for 
governments, i. 60 ; conduct'of James II. as 
a professed supporter of it, 333—337. 

Tories, their popularity and ascendency in 1710, 
i, 259 5 description of them during the sixty 
years followifig the Revolution, 264; of Wal. 
poles time, 2g mistaken reliance by James 

1. upon them, 338 ; their principles and con, 
‘duct after the? Revolution, 345 ; contempt 
intowhich they had fallen 1754), i. 97; Clit 
unseated by their vote, 97; their joy on the 
accession of Anne, 330, 331 ; analogy be- 
tween their divisions in 1704.and jn 1826, 
331; their attempt to rally in 1707, 335? 
called to office! by Queen Anne in 1716, 3132 
their conduct on occasion of the first repre 
sentation of Addison's Cat», 349; their’ eee 
pulsion of Steele from the Hetse of Com- 
Mons, 350; possessed none of the public pa- 
tronage in the reign of George I., 362; their 
hatred of the House of Hanoyer, 362, 363. 367; 
paucity of talent among them, 363; their joy 

_ on the accession of George til., 368; their 
political creed on the accession of George I., 


ia 
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; ascendant for the first time since Usurper (a), to obtain the affection of, his sub- 
Hees of the House of Hanover, 376;| jects nfust deserve it, ii. 367.7, © i T 
See Whigs. 2, | Utility the key of the Baconian doctrines. 31 30. 
Tories and Whigs after the Revolution, i. 92. | Utređht, the treaty of, exasperation of parties 
‘Torture, the application of, by. Bacon in| on account of it, i. 261, 262; dangers that 
"*"Peacham’s case, i. 369, 3703 its use forbid. were to be apprehended from it;£62; state 
den by Elizabeth, 371; Mr. Jardine’s worle| of Europe at the time, 262; defence’ of it, 

onthe use obit, 371 a 263, 264. 

Tory, a modern, i. 260; his points of resem- 
blance and of difference to a Whig of Queen 
Anne's time, 260. 

Toulouse, Count of,compelled by Peterborough 

© to raise the siege of Barcelona, i. 254. 

Townshend, Lord, his quafrel with Walpole 
and retirement from public life, i. 289, 

Townshend, Charles, fi. 266 
dug the Earl of Bu aiden speech, 
374; his opinion of the Oc ingham, admi- 
nistration, 392; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Pitt's Second administration, 399; Pitt's 
overbearing manners towards him, 401; his 
insubordination, 402; his death, 403. 

Town Talk, Steele’s, ii. 332. 

Tragedy, how much it has lost from a false no- 
tion of what is due to its dignity, ii. 9. 

Trainbands of the City (the), i. 214, 215 ; their 
public spirit, 297, 

Transubstdhtiation, a doctrine of faith, ii. 130. 

Travel, its uses, i 184; Johnson's contempt 

| for it, 188, X 

Treadmill, the study of ancient philosophy 
compared to labour in the, i. 391. 

Treason, high, did the articles against Strafford 
amount to? i. 63; law passed at the Revolu- 
tion respecting trials for, 343. $ 
rent, general reception of the decisions of the 


V. 
Vandyke, his portrait of the Eas] of Strafford, 
i. 202, 


Vansittart, Mr., Governor of Bengal, his posi- 
tion, fi. 185; his fgir intentions, feeblencss, 
and inefficiency, 18%. 

Varelst’s portrait of James II., i. 133. 

Vattef, fi, 372. 


3 his exclamation 


yet, i. 238, ie 
Rese? Duke of, takes the command of the 
Bourbon forces in Spain (1710), i: 258. 
Fenice, republic of, next in antiquity to the 
line of the Supreme Pontiff, if. 128. 
Verona, protest of Lord Holland against the 
course pursued by England at the Congress 
of, ii. 175. 


Horace Walpole's opinion of him, 269; me- 
ditated a history of the conquest of Bengal, 
il. 125 ; his character and that of his compeers, 
145 ; his interview w Congreve. 173; com- 
a master of the art of 


John, his account of the state of Flo- 
rence in the 14th century, 1. 32. 


Villiers, Sir Edward, 1: 378. ' 

Virgil not so “correct” a poet as Homer, i. 
153 ; skill with which Addison imitated him 

ii, 322, 


‘Tudors (the), their government Popular though 
despotic, i. 226; dependent on the public fas 
vour, 228, 229; corruption not necessary to 
them, 275; parallel between the Tudors and 
the Cæsars not applicable, 229, , 

Turgot, M., veneration with which, France 
cherishes his memory, ii, 127. 


w. 


Wages, ffect of attempts by government to 
limit the amount of, il, 154. 

Waldegrave, Lord, made First Lord of the 
Treasury by George 1I., i. 307; his attempt 
to form an administr; tign, 307. 

Wales, Frederic Prince , joined the opposi- 

© tion to Walpole, 292; ‘his marriage, 292; 
makes Pitt his groom of the beccliamber, 
295; his death, 298; headed the opposition, 
fi. 3635 his sneer at the Earl of Bute, 369. 

Wales, Princess Dowager of, mother of George 
J11., il. 369; popular ribaldry against her, 
377. m 


urkey-cai tyle of poetry, i. 126. 
Turner, Colonel, the Cavalier anecdote of him, 


‘Tuscan poetry, Addison's opinion of, ii. 334. 


Union of England with Scotland, its happy re- 

sults. íi, 68; of England with Ireland, its un- 
satisfactory its, 63; illustration in the 
Persian fable of King Zohak, 69. 


‘emple's account of, a mas- 
Unities (thedyin post: Fig G 


Wales, the Prince of, generally in opposition 
i rone praeri 291. 
Wallensteing ii. 86, 
Waller, Edmigid, his conduct in the House of 
Commons, i. 333; similarity of his chara 
Watpote toc yt o isi 
alpole; Lord, i. 179. - ver"! 
Walpole, Sir Horace, review of Lord Dower 
edition of his Letters to Sir Hore 2653 
i. 264 ; eccentricity of his TE ea 
kis politics, 265; his affectation of phil 


vr = 
ji. 150; of Oxford orks containing impurity, 


Vega, Garcilasso de la, a soldier as well zaia 


< ea 


a 
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267; his unwillingness to be considered a] Wheeler, Mr., his appointment as Governor- 


man of ĉetters, 267 ; his love ofthe French 
language, 268 ;' character of his works, 270, 
271; his sketch of Lord Carteret, 283. 
pole, Sir Robet, his retaliation on the 
‘Tories. or their treatment of him, i. 261 ; the 


295 
against kim, 296: his maxim in election 
questione in the House of Commons, ii. 97 ; 
his many titles to respect, 177. 

Walpolean battle, the great, i 273. 

Walsingham, the Earl of (16th century), i. 235. 

Wanderer, Madame D'Arblay’s, ii. 313, 

‘War, the Art of, by Machiavelli, i. 46. 

War of the Succession in Spain, Lord Mahon's, 
review of, 235—234. See Spain. 

War, languid, condemned, i. 77; Homer's de- 
scriptions of, ii. 332, 333 ; descriptions of by 
Silius Italicus, 333; against Spain, co 
selled by Pitt and opposed “by Bute, 373; 
tound by Bute to he inevitable, 374; its con- 
clusion, 876; debate on the treaty of peace, 


381. 

War, civil. See Civil war. 

Warburton, Bishop, his views on the ends of 
government, ii. 78% his social contract x fic- 
tion, 78; his opinion as to the religion to be 

taught by government, 80. 

warning, not the Mly end of punishme:f, 
i, 64, 

Warwick, Countess Dowager of, fi. 357; her 
marriage with Addison, 357. 

Warwick, Earl of, makes mischief between 
Addison and Pope, ii. 355; his dislike of 
the marriage between Addison and his mo- 
ther, 356; his character, 356. 

say of the World, by Congreve, its merits, 


i. 173. 

Wealth, tangible and intangible, i. 106; na- 
tional and private, 107. 119; its diffusion ia 
Russia and iland as compared with Kngland, 
119; its accumulation and diffusion m Eng- 
land and in Continental states, 119. 

Wedderburne, Alexander, his able, defence of 
Lord Clive, ii, 125, 126; his urBeney with 
Clive to furnish Voltaire with the materials 
for his meditated history of the conquest of 


ngal, 125. 

Weeki Intelligencer (The), extract from, on 
Hampden’s death, i, 220. 

Weldon, Sir A., his story of the meanness, of 
Bacon, Í. 173. 

sweilesity, Marquis, his eminence as a states- 
man, if. 28; his opinion as to the expediency 
of reducing the numbers of the Privy Coun- 
cil, 28. 

Wellington, Duke of, il. 222. 333. * | 

Wendover, its recovery of the elective fran- 
chise, i. 196, 

‘Wentworth. Sec Strafford, Ear] of. 

Wesley (John), Southey's LY¢'of, i. 100 ; his 
dislike to the doctrine of predestination, ii, 


T5. 4 

Westminster Hall, fi, 199; the scene of the 
trial of Hastings, 234. 

Westphalia. the treaty of, ii. 134. 144. 

Wharton, Earl of, lord lisutenant of Ireland, 
ii, 339; appoints Addison chief secretary, 239. 


Vor. IL 


General of India, ii. 204; his conduct in the 

© council, 205. 207, 212. 

Whigs (the), their unpopularity and loss of 
power in 1710, i. 259; their position in Wal- 
pole’s time, 291, 292; doctrines and litera. 
ture they patronised dering the seventy 
years they were in-power, 344; exclamations 
of George lI, against them, 316; their vio- 
lence in 1679, 332; the king’s revenge on 
them, 332; revival of their strength, 333; 
their conduct at the Revolucion, 339, 34! 
after that erga 340; Mr. Courtenay’s ret 
mark on those of the 17th century, ii. 
attachment of literary men to them alter t 
Revolution, 324; their fall on the accession 
of Anne, 330, 343; in the ascendant in 1705, 
335; Queen Anne's dislike of them, 343; 
their dismissal by her, 343; their success in 
the administration of the govdrnment, 344; 
dissensions and reconstruction of the Whig 
government in 1717, 357; enjoyed all the 
public patronage in the reign of George I., 
362; acknowl the Duke of Newcastle 
as their leader, 364; their power and in- 
fluence at the close of the reign of George 
II., 365; thelr support of the Brunswick 
dynasty, 366; division of them into two 
classes, old and young, 391; superior cha- 
rae of the young Whig school, 392. See 


‘Ories. 
Whig and Tory, inversion of the meaning of, 


Whigs and Tories after the Revolution, i. 91 ; 
their relative condition in 1710, 259; their 
essential characteristics, ii. 361; their trans- 
formation in the reign of George IL, 361, 
362; analogy presented by France, 36! 
their relative progress, i. 259; subsidence of 
party spirit between them, ii, 363; revival 
under Bute’s administration of the animosity 
between them, 377. 

Whitgilt, master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, his character, i. 353 ; his Calvinistic 
doctrines, ii. 75 ; his zeal and activity against 
the Puritans, 141, 

Wickliffe, John, juncture at which ho rose, ii. 
133; his influence in England, Germany, 
and Bohemia, 133. 

Wilberforce, William, ii. 232. 

Wilkes, John, conduct of the government with 
respect to his election for Middlesex, 1.94; 
his comparison of the mother of George III 
to the mother of Edward III., ii. 378; his 
persecution by the Grenville administration, 
384; description of him, 384; his North 
Briton, 334; his committal to the Tower, 
385); his discharge, 385; his Essay on Wos 
man laid before the House of Lords, 886; 
fights a due? with one of Lord Bute’s de- 
pendants, 386; fies to France, 386; his 
works ordered’ to be burnt by the hangman, 
and himself expelled the House of Com- 
mons, and outlawed, 385; obtains damages 
oe clon Pe the Saure of his papers, 

returns from exile and is 5 
siege, 403 ee 
Vilkie, David, recollection of him at Holland 
Poue ii. 181; failed in portrait-painting, 


Wi ie IIL, tomcat of 
and national character in į 925 
his feeling in reference to the Seer bee! 
cession, 246; unpopularity of his person and 
measures, 246; suffered under a complica- 
tion of diseases, 247; his deat » 248; limita- 
tion of his prerogatives, 276; compact with 

+ the@Conyention, 340; his hayit of consulting 


FF 


national prosperity 
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rome, 1445 
pubiic eye, 167; his assassination planned, 
* 468; Addison’s Lines to him, 322; reference 
to him, 339. 
Williams, Dean of Westminster, his services 
to Buckingham, and enyasel to him and the 
king, i. 378, 
o Wilhams, Jobn, his character, ii. 240. 296 ; 
employed by Hastings to write in his de- 


Pa %0. 

illiams, Sir William, his character as a 
lawyer, i. 364 ; his view of tfle duty of coun- 
sel In conducting prosecutions, 364. 

Wimbledon Church, Lord Burleigh attended 
mass at, i. 222. 

Wine, excess in, not a sign of illbgeeding in the 

„ reign of Queen Anne, ii. 337. 

“ Wisdom of bur ancgstors,”” proper value of 
the plea of, ii. 319, 320. 
it, Addison's compared with that of Cowley 
and Butler, ii. 341. 

‘Witt, John de, power with which he governed 
Holland, ii.14; his interriew with Temple, 16 ; 
his manners, 16, 17; his confidence in Tem- 
pe and arapton, by Charles's court, 20, 21; 

is violent death, 22. 

Wolcot, ii. 296. 

Wolfe, General, Pitt’s panegyric upon, i. 294; 
his conquest of Quebec, and death, 307; monu- 
ment voted to him, 307. 

Woodfall, Mr., his dealings with Junius, ii. 197. 

Wordsworth, relative “correctness” of his 
Poetry, i 183: Byron's distaste for, 159; cha- 
Tacteristics of his poems, 160. 163. 

‘orks, public, employment of the public 
wealth in, i. 108; public and private, com- 
rative value of, 108, 109. 


Writing, grand canon of, i. 236 


INDEX, 
Wyeherley, William, his literary merits and 


œ © 
c 


faults, il. $57; his birth, family, aad educa- 
tion, 157; age at which he wrote his lays, 
1587 Iffs favour with the Duchess of Cleve: 
land, 153, 159; his mariage, 161; his em- 
barrassments, 161; his acquaintance, with 
e Pope, 162, 163; his Character as a writer, 
164, 165; his severe handling by. Collier, 
1705 analogy between him and Congreve, 


Wyndham, Mr., his opinlon of Sheridan’s 
speech agai Hastings, ii. 233; his argu- 
ment for retaining Francis in tfe impeach- 
ment against Hastings, 234; his appearance 
eee trial, 236 ; ie adherence to Burke, 


G 
> 


x. 


Xenophon, his report of the reasoning of So- 
crates in confutation of Aristodemus, di. 129- 
o z 


Sy Y. 


York, Duke of, ii. 28; anxiety excited by hls 
sudden return from Holland, 41; detestation 


of him, 41; revival of the question of his 
exclusion, 41. 


York Housé, the London residence of Bacon 
and of his father, i. 377. 387. 

Yonge, Sir William, i. 291. 

Young, Dr., his testimony to Addison's collo- 
quial powers, ii. 337. 


a Z, e 
Zohak, King, Persian fablo of, ii. 69 
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267; h unwillingness to be considered a 
man of letters, 267; his love of thg French 
language, 268; character of bis works, 270, 
271; his sketch of Lord Carteret, 283. 

Walptle, Sir Robert, Jis retaliation on the 

‘ories or their treatment of him, i. 261 ; th 

“glory of the Whigs,” 274; his character, 

274, ef seg. ; the charge against him of cor- 

rupting the Parliament, 276; his dominant 

Passion, 276; his conduct in regard tothe 

Spanish’ war, 277; Yormidable character of 

the oppositlon to him, 978. 290; his last 

struggle, 279; outery ior his impeachment, 

279; his conduct in,reterence to the South 

bubble, 288; his conduct towards bis 
agues, 289; found it necessary tp resign, 

295; bil} or indemnity for wisnesses brought 

against kim, 256: his maxim in election 

questions in the House of Commons, ii. 97 5 

his many titles to respect, 177. 

alporean battle, the great, i 273. 

Walsingham, the Earl of (10th century), i. 035. 

Wanderer, Madame D'Arblay’s, ji. 313. 

War, the Art of, by Machiavelli, i. 46. 

War of the Succession in Spain, Lord Mahon's, 
review of, 235—234. See Spain. 

War, Janguid, condemned, i. 77 5 Homer's de- 
scriptions of, ii. 332, 333; descriptions of by 
Silius Italicus, 333; against Spain, coun- 
soled by Pitt and ‘opposed by Bute, 8735 
tound by Bute to be inevitable, 3745 its con- 
clusiou, 376; debate on the treaty ‘of peace, 


381. 

War, civil. See Civil war. 

Warburton, Bishop, his views on the ends of 
government, it 78; his social contract a fic- 
fion, 785 his oninigp as to the religion to pe 
taught by government, 80. 

Warning, not the only end of, punishment, 


i, G4. 

Warwick, Countess Dowager of, fi. 3575 her 
marriage with Addison, 357. 

Warwick, Earl of, kes mischief between 
, Addis$n and Pops, ii. 355; his dislike of 
the marriage between Addison and his mo- 
ther, 356; his character, 356. 

Way of the World, by Congreve, its merits, 


ii, 173. 

Wealth, tangible and intangible, i. 106; na- 
tional and private, 107. 119 ; its diffusion ia 
Russia and Polandas compared with England, 
119; its accumulation and diffusion in Eng- 
land and in Continental states, 19. 

Wedderburne, Alexander, his able defence of 
Lord Clive, ii, 125, 1263 his urgency with 
Clive to furnish Voltaire with the materials 
for his meditated history of the conquest of 

„Bengal, 125. 

Weekly Intelligencer (The), extract from, ion 
Hampden's death, I. 220. o 

Weldon Sir A., his story of the m 
Bacon, i. 173. 

Wellesley, Marquis, his eminence as 2 states- 
man, if. 28; his opinion as to the expediency 
of reducing the numbers of the Privy Coun- 


cil, 28. 

Wellington, Duke of, ii. 222. 333. 
‘endover, its recovery of the 
chise, i. 196. 

Wentworth. See Strafford, Pari of. 

w ciy (John), Southey’s Life of, i. 100 ; his 
dislike to the doctrine of predestination,oii. 


75. i 
Westminster Hall, ii, 199; the sceno of the 
trial of Hastings, 234. 
Westphalia, the treaty of, ii. 134. 144. 
Wharton, Earl of, lord lisutenant of Ireland, 
di. 339 ; appoints Addison chief secretary, 389. 


Voi . 


eanness of 


“elective fran- 
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| }Vhecler, Mr., his appointment as Governor- 

General of India, fi. 204; his conduct in the ” 
council, 205. 207. 212. 

Whigs (the), their unpopularity and loss of 
power in 1710, i. 259; their position in Wal- 
pole's time, 291, 292; doctrines®and litera- 
ture they patromeed during the seventy 
years they were in power, 344; exclamations 
of George JI. against them, 345 ; their vio- 
lence in 1679, 332; the king's revenge on 
them, 332; revival of their strength, 3343 
their conduchat the Revolucion, 339, 340; 
after that event, 340; Mr. Courtenay’s re- 
mark on those of the 17th century, ii. 23 
attachment of literary men to them after the 
Revolution, 324; their fall on the accession 
of Anne, 330. 343; in the ascendant in 1705, 
835; Queen Anne’s dislike of them, 343; 
their dismissal by hes, 343; their success in 
the administration of the government, 344; 
dissensions and reconstruction of the Whig 
government in 1717, 357; enjoyed all the 
panie patronage “n the reign of George I., 
62; acknowledged the Duke of Newcastle 
as their leader, 864; their power and in- 
fluence at the’close of the rejgn of George 
IL, 365; their fad rt of the Brunswick 
dynasty, 366; division of them into twa 
classes, old and young, 391; superior cha- 
ate of the young Whig school, 392. See 
‘orles. 

Whig and Tory, inversion of the meaning of, 


. 259. 

Whigs and Tories after the Revolution, i. 915 
their relative condition in 1710, 259; their 
essential characteristics, ii. 361; their tra 
formation in the reign of George I, 
362; analogy presented by France, 361; 
their relative progress, 1..259; subsidence ot 
party spirit between them, ii. 363; revival 
under Bute’s administration of the animosity 
between them, 377. 

Whitgift, master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, his character, i. 353 ; his Calvinistio 
doctrines, ii. 75; his zeal and activity against 
the Puritans, 141. 

Wickliffe, John, juncture at which he rose, ii. 
133; his influence ia England, Germany, 
and Bohemia, 133. 

Wilberforce, William, fi, 232., 

Wilkes, John, conduct of the gorerament with 
respect to his election Tor Middlesex, 1. 94, 
his comparison of the‘mother of George IIL 
to the mother of Edward III., ii. 378; his 

ersecution by thé Grenville administration, 
Ests description of him, 384; his North 

, 884; his committal to the Tower, 

385); his disghirge, 85; his Essay on Wo- 

man laid before the House of Lords, 386 ; 

fights a ducl ith one of Lord Bute’s de- | 
pendants, 386; flies to France, 386; his“. 
works ordered to be burnt y the hangman, 
and himself expelled the House of Com- 

mons, and outlawed, 386; obtains damages a 

in an action for the seizure of his papers, 

from exile and is elected for” 


M 03. 
ilkie, David, 
are ii, 181; failed in portrait-painting, 


ENA ; 
William IIT, low state of national prosperi 

‘and nation character in his reign, f- 925 
his feeling in reference to the Spanish suc- 
cession, 246; unpopularity of his person and 
Sreasures, 2403 suffered under a complica- 
tiop of diseases, 247; his death, 248 ; limita- 
tion of his prerogatives, 276 5 compact with 
the Convention, 340; his hatit of consulting 
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Temple, ii, 44; coalition which he form: 
against Louis XIV. secretly favoured bP 

. Rome, 144; his vices not obtruded on the 

“public ese, 1673 his assassination planned, 
168 ; Addison's Lines to him, 322; reference 
to him, 389. 

Williams, Dean of Wes&einster, his services 
to Buckingham, and counsel to him and the 
king, I. 378, 7 

Williams, John, his character, 1i; 240. 296; 

eS by Hastings to write in his de- 
tone 


fence, 240. ° 

Williams, Sir William, his character as a 
lawyer, 1. 364 ; his view of the duty of coun- 
sel in conducting prosecutions, 364. 

‘Wimbledon Church, Lord Burleigh attended 
mass at, i. 222, é 

Wine, excessťn, not a sign of illbreeding in the 

„ reign of Queen Ann®, ii. 337. 

“ Wisdom of our ancestors,” proper’ value of 
the plea of, li. 319, 320. 

Wit, Addison's compared with that of Cowley 
and Butler, i. 341. ° ' 

Witt, John de, power with which he governed 
Holland, ii.14; his interriew with Temple, 16 ; 
his mannexs, 16, 17; his confidence in Tem- 
pe and’ deception by Charles’s court, 20, 21; 

is violent death, 22. 

Wolcot, ii, 296. 

Wolfe, General, Pitt’s panegyric upon, i: 294; 
his conquest of Quebec, and death, 307; monu- 
ment voted to him, 307- 

Woodfall, Mr., his dealings with Junius, ii. 197. 

Wordsworth, relative “correctness’’ of his 
Poetry, i. 153 ; Byron’s distaste for, 159; chd- 
Tacteristicy of his poems, 160. 163. 

Works, public, employment of the public 
wealth in, 1. 108; public and private, com- 

arative value of, 108, 109. 
riting, grand canon of, i. 235 
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Wycherley, “Wiliam, his literary merits and 
faultsail. 157; his birth, family, and edyca- 
tion, 17; age at whichehe wrote his plays, 
158; his favour with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, 158, 159; hi qarriage, 161; Wes em- 

*barrassments, 161; his acquaintance with 
Pope, 162, 163; his character as a writer, 
164, peat his severe handling by Collier, 
Ae analogy between him and Congreve, 


Wyndham, Mr., his opinion of Sheridan’s 

Speech against Hastings, ii. 233; his argu- 

“ment for retaining Francis inthe impeach- 

ment against Hastings, 234; his apperrance 

at the trial, 236; hif adherence to Burke, 
To 


FE- x 


Xenophon, liis report of the reasonin; of So- 
Crates in‘confutation of Aristodemus ti, 129. 


Yy 


York, Duke of, ii. 28; anxiet excited by his 
can ree from Holland, d1 A detestation 
etalon, Rew val of the: question of his 
ork House, the Lond: 
and of his father, 1 arr days OT Bacon 
Yonge, Sir. William, i. 291, 


Young, Dr., his testimony v 
aut ey rus my to Addison's: collo- 


a4 
ze 


Zohak, King, Persian fablo of, if. 69. 
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